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PREFACE 


Much that is intuitive, as well as a great deal that comes from 
learning, is involved in the writing of good English. In the art 
of writing the former element preponderates, and in the highest 
literature there is ever much which no amount of learning and 
study can achieve. But the two elements are mingled in every 
proportion in different individuals. One who writes with an 
instinctive appreciation of excellence may have little learning, 
while another with a thorough grasp of all that books can teach 
may have little or no intuition of greatness in expression except 
that workaday counterfeit which comes from habit and use. 
These are extreme cases, but they are a rough and ready de¬ 
scription of the art and craft of letters. 

Craftsmanship can be so highly developed as almost to win 
the name of art, or it may be so low that the halting syllables 
scarcely serve to convey the meaning. Yet, undoubtedly, it is 
a thing which can be learned, and this book makes an attempt 
to teach it. 

No small ambition has inspired the Guide to English. One 
may enjoy the privilege of living under the protection of a 
country without possessing that full use and right which comes 
from citizenship. Similarly, one may learn the craft of letters 
without achieving the firmness and lucidity of grasp which come 
from an insight into the reason of things. The Guide to English 
attempts not only to give the rules which measure correct and 
fine expression, but also to go behind these rules and see what 
diverse and honourable elements have gone to their shaping. 

Use and custom are rooted in history. The idiom of a 
language is grounded in the history of the nation, and, indeed, 
ultimately of the race. Anyone who wishes to know perfectly 
the wonderful mechanism of the human body commences with 
the study of zoology and comparative anatomy, from which one 
may gather the ancestry of its parts and functions. Similarly, a 
sound knowledge of the English language can only be obtained 
by first grasping its ancestry as shown by its history. After 
this one may proceed to study its anatomy and physiology: 
philology, grammar, vocabulary, style and composition. 
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PREFACE 


The plan of the book has been drawn on these lines, and the 
different sections, contributed by writers with a special com¬ 
petence in the subjects, of necessity overlap in their treatment. 
Thus no article on the history of English could ignore philology, 
and philology is, of course, another aspect of history. 

It would have been a comparatively easy task to have 
written this book as though every point were fixed and ad¬ 
mitted, To the man in a hurry such a book might make a more 
irresistible appeal; but I cannot feel satisfied to hand down 
dogmatically what is a matter of opinion. And here is an 
advantage of co-operative authorship with subjects which over¬ 
lap : the very differences which a})pear between the different 
points of view of the authors, and the smallness of the range of 
such differences, show at once the limitations and the exactitude 
of our knowledge, and a grasp of these two aspects is the best 
foundation of true scholarship. 

The book will, it is trusted, be found useful both by the 
professed student of English, and for ordinary reference and 
consultation. The Index has been made specially full in order 
that such points as the usage of words and grammatical con¬ 
structions can be readily referred to in the text. 

Most of the quotations used to illustrate various points have 
been collected from the original sources ; but the authors of the 
chapters wish to make cordial acknowledgment for the use of 
such illustrations as they have borrowed from some of the books 
noted in the Bibliography. The Rev. Dendy Agate, who revised 
and completed the chapter on the History of the English 
Language, and contributed the chapter on English Grammar, 
wishes to acknowledge his indebtedness to Mr. F. D. Hall, M.A., 
Fellow of University College, London, for valuable suggestions, 
and for help in the revision of the proofs. 

I must thank the authors of the chapters for loyally bearing 
with a not inconsiderable number of suggestions and directions, 
and also Dr. C. H. Herford, Smith Professor of English Language 
and Literature in the University of Manchester, for the interest 
he has taken in the book, for his many valuable suggestions, 
and for kindly reading the proofs. 


H. C. O’NEILL. 
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PART I 

THE COMPOSITION OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE 

CHAFI'EH I 

THE HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE 


I. Language and Word-forming 

Language is a means whereby human 
beings express their thought in sound. It 
is a vast collection of words which are them¬ 
selves certain dehnite arrangements of the 
countless individual sounds that can be 
produced by the human voice, by means of 
the mouth and throat. 

It is not known exactly how many lan¬ 
guages are spoken on the earth, or in what 
relation they all stand to one another. In 
two different languages, taken from opposite 
ends of the earth, we may see that two quite 
opposite processes of thought have been at 
work. In Chinese, for instance, all ideas 
are clearly marked out, and each idea has 
its one simple monosyllabic word, which 
represents it for all parts of speech in which 
it may be possible or needful to use it in a 
sentence; 

e.g. the word ta may mean great, greatness, 
to grow, greatly or very much, and very, 
according to its context in a sentence. 

In English, on the other hand, ideas, except 
the earliest and most primitive, are not so 
clearly differentiated; sometimes, by asso¬ 
ciation with some other idea, a word may 
develop quite a new meaning: 

e.g, our word fear is derived from the same 
root as fare, and meant no more than 
a journey, but by association with 
the dangers of travel in early days, it 
came to mean a sudden danger, and 
then later still it developed a vague 
sense of something causing horror and 
myster^L 

Again, as one thought or action or thing 
springs out of another thought or action or 
thing, so in English we may spin one word 
out of another, by enriching the first with 
prefixes or suf&xes or inflexional endings, or 


by adding some distinctive termination or 
another word to it: 

e.g, out of love we may spin loving, loveless 
(denoting opposite ideas), loveable, 
beloved, unloved, lover, lovely, unlovely, 
lover-hke, love-sick, loving-kindness. 

This faculty of spinning many words out 
of a single idea is one characteristic of the 
group of languages to which English belongs, 
though it is not confined to them. This 
group stretches from India right across 
Europe to the British Isles, and thence to a 
more recent home in the two continents of 
America, and is known to philologists as the 
Indo-European family of languages. This 
name is frequently abbreviated to I.-E. In 
the following table of I.-E. languages we 
may see to how many of the great literary 
languages, both of ancient and modem 
times, our own English bears some afi&nity. 

2 . The Indo-European Languages 

Group A. Asiatic : 

(1) Indian.—Sanskrit (the oldest Aryan 
tongue of which there are extant re¬ 
mains), the language of the Vedas, 
about 1500 B.c, ; Prakrit, Pali (the 
language of the Buddhist scriptures). 

(2) Iranian.—Old Persian (remains from 
sixth century b.c.) ; Zend (language 
of the Avesta, sacred books of 
Zoroaster); Pehlevi ; Modem Per¬ 
sian ; Parsi, 

(3) Armenian, old and modem dialects. 

[Its exact place in the Aryan family 
is still disputed.] 

Group B. European : 

(i) Helleno-Illyric : 

(i) Greek of various dialects and 
ages ; Homeric (ninth century B.c.) 

A 
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is the oldest; Classic Greek, i,e, the 
Attic of the fifth and fourth centuries 
B.c.; Ionic, Molic, Doric, Hellenistic, 
Byzantine, and Modem Greek. 

(ii) Illyrian, an ancient dialect, 
from which is probably derived 
modern Albanian, 

(2) Italic, —Dialects of ancient Italy— 
Oscan, Umbrian, Latin, and others— 
all extinct about the time of Christ, 
except Latin, from which are derived 
the modern Romance languages— 
French, Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, 
Provengal, Catalan, Romansch, and 
Roumanian, 

(3) Celtic : 

(i) Ancient Gaulish, of which only 
a few inscriptions remain. 

(ii) Goidelic, including Erse, Scot¬ 
tish Gaelic, and Manx (extinct). 

(iii) Britannic, including Welsh, 
Breton, and Cornish (extinct). 

(4) Letto-Slavonic : 

(i) Lettic, including Old Prussian 
(extinct), and Lithuanian. 

(ii) Slavonic, including Old Slavonic 
(still used ecclesiastically), Russian, 
Bulgarian, Servian, Polish, Bohemian, 

(5) Teutonic : 

i) Gothic (extinct). 

ii) Scandinavian : Old Norse, Ice¬ 
landic, Danish, Norse, Swedish. 

(iii) Low German: Old English, 
Old Frisian, Old Saxon, Modern Eng¬ 
lish, Frisian, Dutch, Flemish. 

(iv) High German: Various dia¬ 
lects— Old Alemannic, Old Fran¬ 
conian, See. ; Modern High German 
(generally called simply German). 

On the ground that, on the one hand, the 
word Indo-European is too wide, and that, 
on the other, it ignores the non-Indian and 
non-European dialects, Persian and Parsi, 
the term Aryan as the name of this family 
of languages has received the sanction of 
many eminent philologists. This word 
A ryan is of Sanskrit origin, and means 
noble or honourable; it was the name 
whereby the old Hindus and Persians dis¬ 
tinguished themselves from the less civilised 
and non-Indo-European peoples of India, 
whom they had conquered. It came into 
use as the general name for the Indo-Euro¬ 
pean languages through an old belief that 
all these languages were descended from a 
single dialect spoken by a tril^ dwelling 
somewji^ere in the centre of Asia. Of late 
years much doubt has been cast not only 
upon the singleness of this dialect and tribe. 


but also upon their having sprung from 
Asia at all. To-day it is generally thought 
that the earliest form of these Indo-Euro¬ 
pean or Aryan languages was a somewhat 
comprehensive vocabulary, hit upon by 
peoples thrown together as much by chance 
as by kinship, to express the simpler things 
and actions with which they were familiar 
in their daily life, and that their home was 
upon the wide, low-lying steppes of South- 
Eastern Russia rather than in Asia. 

Whoever these primitive Aryans may have 
been, of one thing we may be sure—that 
some time before 2000 B.c. there was living 
on the borderland of Europe and Asia a 
community of people who had evolved for 
their own uses a considerable vocabulary, to 
which all the Indo-European languages must 
ultimately trace their descent. The oldest 
words of English, or any other Aryan- 
descended language, will be those which can 
be traced back to this primitive vocabulary. 
Of the vocabulary itself we have no record, 
but we may guess at some of its contents by 
observing what words the chief Aryan lan¬ 
guages of to-day seem to hold in common. 
For such words we must look among the 
names of the simplest things or actions. 
Among them would be the sun, the moon, 
the stars, the night, the great measurers of 
times and seasons ; and these English words 
of ours are accordingly to be found in various 
different forms in most of the Aryan lan¬ 
guages of Europe : 

e.g. our sun (German Sonne) is sol in Latin 
(whence the French soldi), solntze in 
Russian. In Greek it appears in a 
different form as helios or eelios, in 
Welsh as haul; in Old Gothic (a 
Teutonic dialect) it is sauil, Lithu¬ 
anian saule, and in Sanskrit both 
heli and surya are found. 

Again, among the first things that the 
rimitive Aryan would need to denote would 
c the parts of the body, and accordingly 
we find that English shares such words as 
head, heart, eye, tooth, knee, foot with most of 
its Aryan kindred. Similarly, words for 
many simple actions, as to know, to sit, to 
stand, to bear, and even for abstract states, 
though always concrete in origin, as he, am, 
is, are part of our old Aryan heritage. 
Along with verbs would come the simplest 
personal pronouns, such as I, me, thou, 
all found more or less alike in the Aryan 
languages. Then we may trace in the 
language the gradual dawn of civilisa¬ 
tion or conscious existence. The Aryan 
became aware of his relationship to the men 
and women around him, the family spirit 
grew up, and he bequeathed to us the names 
of the closest ties of kinship— mother. 
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brother, sister, daughter, son» Taking the 
ten fingers of his hands as a basis, he began 
to count, and so evolved for us the numbers 
up to ten, and through them up to a hun¬ 
dred ; for thousand, however, there is no 
common Aryan word. Proceeding a little 
further, we may gain some idea of the life 
that these Aryans led. They were a pas¬ 
toral people, whose wealth lay in flocks and 
herds, as may be gathered from the fact 
that ox, cow, steer, ewe, sow, goat, goose, 
hound, herd, and wool have all been traced 
tack to Aryan sources. With their flocks 
they wandered from place to place in wagons, 
for the words wagon, wheel, axle, and yoke 
are also of old Aryan origin. They were an 
inland people, and have therefore left us 
no sea-terms; but the verb to row, which 
is fairly general in Aryan languages, shows 
that they knew how to navigate great 
rivers. In time they settled down in some 
sort of hamlets, and built themselves huts, 
as the existence of the old words door, 
timber, and thatch shows. The climate in 
which they lived was cold, for snow, winter, 
and wind are f^-irly common property of the 
Aryan tongues. They began to grow corn 
or grain, and perhaps barley, and they made 
themselves mead from honey; then they 
learnt the art of weaving; and finally they 
learnt the existence of metal, to which they 
gave the general name from which our 
modern ore is descended. 

It must not be supposed that all these 
words appear in similar form in every one 
of the Aryan languages. The Aryans, as 
we have seen, were a wandering folk, and 
gradually they drifted further and further 
apart from one another. The first to break 
away were the ancestors of the modem 
Asiatic Aryans in India and Persia; they 
apparently lost touch with the rest of their 
community before the wandering, pastoral 
age had given way to the more settled agri¬ 
cultural age, as the Indian and Iranian 
languages lack such roots as ar {plough), 
se (soztJ), and me (mow), which are common 
to the Aryan languages of Europe. After 
the agricultural age had set in. the other 
Aryans gradually drifted apart. Some 
moved down into the Grecian Peninsula and 
the islands of the Eastern Mediterranean; 
the ancestors of the Italic peoples and the 
Celts moved westward into Switzerland, 
Italy, Spain, and France, and thence to the 
British Isles; while the ancestors of the 
Teutons and Slavs wandered into Northern 
Russia, Scandinavia, and Germany. Some 
of the Celts mov^ eastward into Asia 
Minor. In all these new abodes the Aryan 
vocabulary developed in difierent direc¬ 
tions, ana its words slowly altered their 
form. 


3. Vowels and Consonants and their 
Changes 

In the development of a language, vowel 
sounds are always liable to change or decay, 
and often they may disappear altogether. 
Consonants sometimes disappear also. 

Examples, —The Latin debitum, of three 
syllables, with a long accented syl¬ 
lable, gives in English debt, a single 
short accented syllable; the Latin 
balsamum gives us not only balsam 
but balm ; hospitalia, a Latin neuter 
plural, becomes hospital, hostel, and 
hotel. 

It is to the consonant-sounds that we 
must look for the most stable elements of 
a word, and specially to its opening or 
accented portions. But in the course of 
three thousand years even these consonant- 
sounds may change their character, so that, 
old Aryan words may appear in very dif¬ 
ferent forms in different Aryan languages. 
The two most important Aryan languages 
of modern Europe, from a literary point of 
view, and the most widespread, are Italic 
and Teutonic. Of these two languages, 
Italic has changed its consonant-sounds less 
from the primitive Aryan than Teutonic has 
done. So it is to Latin (or, still further 
back, to the tongues of ancient Greece) that 
we must go for the older forms of our Aryan 
words. 

It should be noted that it is mainly by 
the help of what are called mutes or stops 
in the stream of vocal sound that syllables 
and words are formed. The open vowel 
sounds a and o can be prolonged indefinitely. 
We check the sound by closing teeth or 
lips, and when we open them again we have 
completed the syllable. The student can 
illustrate this for himself by putting t and 
d (dentals), p and b (labials, or lip-stops), 
k and g (gutturals), at the end of the vowel 
sound. Now, the most striking manner in 
which early Teutonic differs from Latin and 
Greek and the more primitive Aryan, is in 
its alteration of the voiced explosive con¬ 
sonant sounds b, d, g, the voiceless explosive 
consonant sounds p, t, k, and the aspirated 
consonant sounds ph, th, kh, one series 
being substituted for another in regular 
order. 

—(i) p, t, k, b, d, and g are called 
explosive consonants, because the sounds 
can be made only by bursting the barrier of 
lips or t^th or tongue; b, d, and g are 
ciled voiced, because they are formed by 
the vibration of the vocal chords in the 
throat; p, t, k are called voiceless, because 
they are formed without any vibration of 
the vocal chords. 
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{2) The sounds of the aspirated con¬ 
sonants ph, th, kh do not appear to have 
been in primitive Aryan those which we 
find in Philip, think, &c., but rather as in 
pot-house, loop-hole, block-head. In Greek 
th^ were represented by <p, 6 , 

The changes of sound may be best re¬ 
membered by drawing a circle thus : 



This law of sound-shifting is known as 
Grimm’s Law, after its discoverer, Jakob 
Grimm (1785-1863). 

Examples 
ph, th, kh to b, d 

Gveek, {phero). English, Mzr. 

,, Ovpa {ihura). ,, Jons. ,, door. 

,, {chortu^ ,, hortus. ,, gard-en. 

b, d, g to p, t, k 

Latin, {Jlubncus, English, slip. 
Greek, (deka). ,, decern, ,, ten. 

,, ytivo^ [geno^). ,, genii^. ,, kin 

p, t, k to ph, th, and kh (now f, th, and li) 

GvQtk, ita.Trip lpater). L.[\i\n, pater. ILngXxsh, father. 

„ rpets [treis). ,, treK. ,, three. 

KVitiv \kudn). ,, cams, ,, hound. 

There are, however, certain exceptions to 
Grimm’s Law, due to interfering phenomena 
since discovered. One of these may be 
explained here. The voiceless consonants 
p, t, and k, when immediately following or 
closing an originally unaccented syllable, 
shifted one stage further on in the circle, and 
became the voiced consonants b, d, and g 
respectively. This law is called Verner’s 
Law, after its discoverer, Karl Verner, who 
published his conclusions in 1875 : 

e.g, Greek tpQdrrjo {phrdter) by Grimm’s 
Law gives brother (t to th), but Greek 
naTfjo {pater) gives by Verner’s Law 
in old English feeder (t to d), now 
altered by analogy with brother into 
father. Also p, t, when preceded by 
s remain unchanged, as Lat. spuo, 
Eng. spit; Lat. stare, Eng. stand, 

4. Additions to the Primitive Vocabu¬ 
lary, AND Teutonic Developments 

It was not only, however, in the form and 
sound of their words that our -earliest Teu¬ 


tonic ancestors altered their primitive Aryan 
vocabulary; they made many additions to 
it which are peculiar to themselves. (The 
word Teutonic, it may be noted, is a Latin¬ 
ised form of Dutch, the old name for German.) 
In their new homes in Germany and Scandi¬ 
navia they came into touch with the sea, and 
first developed that love of sea-faring which 
has been characteristic of the Teutonic 
nations in all historical times. This new 
way of life is mirrored in the great sea-farmg 
vocabulary which is to-day the peculiar 
heritage of the Teutonic languages. To 
these early forefathers of ours, for instance, 
we owe such words as sea, island and cliff, 
ship, sail and steer ; to them, too, we owe 
our names for the points of the compass— 
north, south, east, and west —the names that 
denote certain aspects of the weather, such 
as storm and shower, and the names of some 
of the creatures that haunt the sea, such as 
the whale and the sea-mew. We may also 
trace, in the words that have descended to 
us from this period, the gradual building-up 
of the Teutonic social community. First 
our ancestors settled down in the house or 
the home, or they built for themselves 
boroughs or burgs (forts) upon the hills. In 
the home itself we find that they had learnt 
the arts of brewing and bread-making, as is 
shown by such words as brew, knead, dough, 
loaf. Outside the home we see the gradual 
growth of the State, with the king or earl 
at its head, and the beginnings of trade 
are reflected in such words as buy, cheap (a 
loan-word from Latin), and ware. 

In their new homes in North and North- 
Eastern Europe the Teutons gradually split 
up into three great branches—the East 
Teutons, the North Teutons, and the West 
Teutons—and in each one of these branches 
the Teutonic language developed upon dif¬ 
ferent lines. The East Teutons, after first 
living along the banks of the Vistula, finally 
made their way towards the Danube. Their 
language (which lingered in the Crimea until 
the sixteenth century) was known as Gothic, 
and is the oldest of all the literary languages 
of Teutonic. We possess portions of a 
Gothic translation of the Bible, made by 
Bishop Ulfilas, who lived about A.D. 350. 
The North Teutons settled down in the 
Scandinavian peninsula and in Denmark, 
and to them we owe the modem Scandi¬ 
navian languages of Norway, Sweden, Den¬ 
mark, and Iceland. The West Teutons 
settled in what is now Modern Germany and 
in Holland; and from their various dialects— 
viz. Old English, Old Frisian, Old High 
German, Old Franconian, and Old Saxon— 
come the modem Germanic languages— 
English, Dutch, Frisian, Flemish, and 
Modern High German (the language called 
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German to-day). In the Old Saxon dialect 
the Heliand, the oldest poem of continental 
Teutonic, was written. 

Thus it will be seen that our Modern 
English is a Germanic language, and in its 
fundamental character must have many 
points of similarity with Modern German. 
For instance, Heine's lines; 

Ueber die See segelt mein Schiff, 

Und traurig ist mein Herz/* 

contain not a single word that does not 
reappear, in a different form, in its English 
translation: 

Over the Sea saileth my Ship, 

And dreary is my Heart.” 

But English has closer affinities with some 
other modern languages than with German. 
Just as Early Teutonic had split up into 
three great branches, so Germanic later split 
up into two minor branches. The Germans 
who dwelt along the higher reaches of the 
great rivers like the Rhine or the Elbe, and 
in the woods and mountains of South Ger¬ 
many, spoke a language known as High Ger¬ 
man, while the Germans along the lower 
reaches of the rivers and along the sea-coast 
spoke a language known as Low German. 
High German has to-day become the language 
of all educated Germans, while from Low 
German spring the Frisian dialects of North- 
Eastern Germany, Dutch, Flemish, and our 
Modern English. Therefore it is rather to 
Dutch or Frisian that we must look for 
points of similarity with English; and, in 
fact, this similarity is commemorated in an 
old Yorkshire saying: 

Gooid brade, hotter, and shcese 
Is gooid Halifax and gooid Fries ” 

—which is supposed to be as easy of under¬ 
standing by the Frisian as by the English¬ 
man. 

The great difference between High and 
Low German lies in the fact that High 
German developed some of the Teutonic 
consonants one stage further than Low 
German, which (as represented by English) 
retained them as they were. This may be 
partially seen by comparing the lines of 
Heine quoted above with their English 
translation: 

Ue&er die See segelt mein Schiff 
(Over the sea saileth my shi^), 

Und /raurig ist mein Her^ 

(And dreary is my hear/). 

From these lines we may see that: 

(l) English (Low German) v in the middle 
of words corresponds to High (Modern) 
German b. 


(2) English (Low German) th corresponds 
to High German d. 

(3) English (Low German) p corresponds 
to High German f. (p is also often 
represented by pf, as Eng. /?ound=« 
Ger. pf und.) 

(4) English (Low German) d corresponds 
to High German t. 

(5) English (Low German) t corresponds 
to High German z (tz). 

Other examples are : live, leben; three, 
drei : hope, hojfen ; door, Thiir; ten, zehn. 


5. The Old English Language 

The oldest written sentence that we may 
call English dates from about the year 
A.D. 300, and was found inscribed in Runic 
characters round a golden horn which was 
dug up near Gellehus, a village of Schleswig- 
Holstein, in 1734. There is a picture of it 
in Part I (pp. 320-329I of The Old Northern 
Runic Monuments of Scandinavia and Eng¬ 
land, by the late George Stephens, Professor 
of English and Anglo-Saxon in the Uni¬ 
versity of Copenhagen. Stephens read the 
inscription as Echlew Mgeestia Holtingcea 
Hornce Tcewido, and translated it, Echlew 
for the-awest (i.e. most awful, most dread, 
supreme, most mighty) Holtingi (i.e. Holt- 
king, Wood-prince, Woodland-god) this Horn 
tawed (i.e. made) =” To the ever-to-be-feared 
Forest-god Echlew offered this horn.” More 
recent scholars, however, adopt a different 
reading. Eh Hlewa^astir Holtingar Homa 
Tawido, and of this form various transla¬ 
tions are suggested: (i) “I, Hlewagast, 

Holting (Holt's son), (this) horn made ” 

(2) ” I, Hlewagast, made Bolting's horn”. 

(3) (EncyclopcediaBritannica) ‘‘I,Hlewagastir, 
from Holting, made the horn.” Stephens, 
in spite of his labours, is discredited as an 
interpreter, and it is best to accept onfe of 
the last translations. Unfortunately the 
horn itself, with a later find of the same 
nature, was stolen from the old Danish 
Museum in 1802, and both are believed to 
have been melted down. 

To the Englishman of to-day the sentence, 

Ek Hlewagastir Holtingar horna tawido, 

seems as foreign as any modem Dutch or 
German sentence. Yet, with the exception 
of the proper names (and of these the Holt 
in Holtingar still survives as a surname), 
every one of the words used by the engraver 
is still to be found in modern English. Ek, 
through the intermediate stage of ic or ik 
(cf. German ich), has become /; homfi has 
dropped its suffix a and become horn; 
while tawido survives, with its early sense, 
in the Yorkshire dialect word tew (meaning 
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make or do), and in standard English, mth a 
more restricted sense, in taw (meaning to 
prepare leather). 

The village of Gellehus, near which this 
horn was found, lies near the Danish border 
of Schleswig-Holstein. In Hlewagast’s days 
Denmark itself was probably inhabited by 
its modem Scandinavian-speaking race, 
while Schleswig-Holstein was inhabited by a 
medley of (ierman-speaking tribes: the 
Angles, the Jutes, and the Saxons. How 
ana when these three tribes came together 
in this narrow neck of land is lost in the 
mists of the early Teutonic period of wan¬ 
dering. It is thought that the first to arrive 
in that region were the Saxons, who, along 
with a kindred tribe, the Frisians, perhaps 
drove out an earlier Celtic population and 
settled along the coast about the mouth of 
the Elbe and the western shores of Schleswig- 
Holstein. Some time after the settlement 
of the Saxons, the Jutes and Angles de¬ 
scended upon the eastern shores of Schles¬ 
wig-Holstein, and gradually pushed their 
way across the peninsula. Of the origin of 
the Jutes nothing is really known, but in all 
probability they came from Sweden, and 
were therefore of Scandinavian origin. They 
planted themselves in the northern portion 
of Schleswig-Holstein, and their settlement 
is still commemorated in the name of the 
district, Jutland. With regard to the 
Angles, evidences both of religion and 
national tradition seem to show that they 
came originally from the Baltic islands and 
from the Baltic shore-line of southern 
Sweden. They gradually made themselves 
masters of the southern part of the penin¬ 
sula, where their name is still retained in 
the name of the small district Angeln, and 
probably subdued the Saxons of the western 
shores and drove many of them southwards 
across the Elbe. The settlement of Saxons 
on the western banks of the Elbe was long 
retained in the name of Saxony or Old 
Saxony, given to the country lying about 
Bremen and Hamburg, while the descendants 
of the Frisians still dwell in lands bearing 
their name—Friesland and the Friesic Isles. 

These four tribes—^the Germanic Saxons 
and Frisians, and the Scandinavian Angles 
and Jutes—formed the stock from which 
the modem English nation has sprung, and 
therefore the language that they spoke 
must form the basis of modern English. But 
even in these early days there must have 
been differences of dialect among the four 
tribes. The Angles, when they settled in 
Schleswig-Holstein, must have spoken a 
Scandinavian dialect, and though they 
eventually discarded it for the Low German 
dialect of their neighbours, it is probable 
that they still retidned a few of their 


Scandinavian characteristics of speech. 
There are one or two faint traces of their 
old Scandinavian tongue to be found in 
the language after it had received literary 
expression in its new home in England. 
For instance, in the Old Northumbrian 
fragment of Caedmon’s poem on the Crea¬ 
tion, which is the oldest specimen of hterary 
English (written about a.d. 66o) that we 
possess, we find the expression hehen til 
hrofe ” (with heaven for roof), in which the 
word til is Scandinavian. The ordinary 
Low German (and therefore modem Eng¬ 
lish) form of the word is found in the trans¬ 
lation made out of the Old Northumbrian 
English of Caedmon by King Alfred into 
his own dialect of West Saxon, or Wessex 
English, in which he alters the expression 
to “ heofon to hrofe” Yet, with all these 
differences of dialect, even in its early days, 
there is one curious fact that should be 
noticed about our language. Although the 
Angles appear to have been numerically 
Inferior to the Saxons and Frisians—and it 
is even suggested were at the time of the 
emigration to Britain perhaps little more 
than a military aristocracy—ever since our 
language broke away from the other Low 
German dialects, it has been called, not 
Saxish (or Sexish) or Frisish, but English 
or the Angle-ish tongue ; and King Alfred, 
the king of the IVest Saxons, always writes 
of his country as a whole as England (or 
Angleland), and of his language and people 
as English. Tliis supremacy of the English 
name was largely due to the early literary 
development of the North, 

This English language, that was to be 
brought later to the British Isles by the 
Angles and Saxons, was then a Low German 
dialect, or rather collection of dialects. In 
the days before that period in history known 
as “ the Folk-wandering ” (see later. Sec¬ 
tion lo), which brought the English to 
Britain, Low German (and consequently the 
English branch of it) differed little from 
High German in its vocabulary and gram¬ 
matical stmcture. Even to-d^, after a 
lapse of nearly 1500 years since English and 
German parted company, we can see many 
points of similarity m their grammar. For 
instance, both tongues form the possessive 
case of a noun by adding an s to the stem. 

cf. the King's son and der Kdnig(e)s 
Sohn. 

The comparative and superlative of adjec¬ 
tives in each tongue are formed by adding 
-er and -est to the stem. 

cf. old, older, oldest, and alt, dlter, dltesU 

(Originally with a modified root-vowel as 
in German.) The strong vert« {f.e. the 
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verbs that change their stem-vowel in the 
past tense instead of adding a suffix to the 
stem) are usually the same in both lan¬ 
guages. 

cf. I see, I saw, and Ich sehe, ich sah, 

I sing, I sang, and Ich singe, ich sang. 

The weak verbs (i.e, the verbs that add a 
suffix (-ed, -d, or -t) to the stem in the past 
tense), which do change their stem-vowels, 
are also in some cases alike. 

cf. I bring, I brought, and Ich bringe, ich 
brachte. 

Also the method of forming the perfect and 
pluperfect tenses is alike in both languages. 

cf. I have seen and Ich hahe gesehen. 

I had sung and Ich hatte gesungen. 

But if we look more closely into the voca¬ 
bulary of English and German, and their 
grammatical structure, we shall find that 
the points of similarity are equalled, if not 
outnumbered, by the points of dissimilarity. 
Wherever English and German differ in the 
use of their vocabulary or in grammatic 
form, it may be said that usually English 
has made an advance, while German has 
remained more conservative. Some of the 
many changes which may be noted took 

E lace at a very early period in the English 
inguage. The root-meaning, for instance, 
of our word glad is smooth, in which sense 
the modern German word glatt is still used ; 
but in historical English glad has never had 
this meaning. In our Old English poems it 
is used with the meaning of bright or shining, 
fjewelle^ is glad, the sunlight is glad), and 
irom this meaning of bright it very quickly 
passed into its modem meaning of cheerful 
or joyous. Again, in early Germanic our 
word tozm meant a fence or hedge enclosing 
an open space, a meaning still found in the 
German Zaun; but for our Anglo-Saxon 
forefathers the word had early developed 
the meaning of a place enclosed by a hedge— 
first a farm (in which sense the Scotch word 
toun is still used), then a settlement or 
village (which is the sense of the termination 
-ton in so many of our English village 
names; cf. Chesterton, Hampton, Gilmerion), 
and finally it developed the meaning of our 
modem town. Again, when the Angles and 
Saxons came to these islands, they knew 
nothing of the art of writing for literary 
purposes; but after th^ had learnt it 
from St. Aidan and his Irish missionaries, 
they ha-d to hit upon words to express the 
actions of putting down their thoughts on 
parchment and of deciphering what was 
thus set down. Accordingly, in memory of 
the days when, like Hlewagast, they 
scratched their runes upon horns or sword- 


blades or wooden tablets, they chose their 
word writan (our modem write), which 
originally meant to scratch or cut, a sense 
which is more closely kept in the modem 
German reissen ( tear) ; and for the art 
of deciphering writing they chose their word 
rcBdan (our read), which originally meant 
to guess a riddle, a sense which is still to be 
found in the German rathen. Nor has this 
propensity of English to lose the original 
meaning of a Germanic word in a more 
figurative meaning died out in later times; 
the Old English word seed formerly had the 
sense of sated, which is still the meaning of 
modem German sail; but in its modem 
form, sad, it has developed quite a new 
meaning. Silly, again, formerly meant 
timely ; from timely it came to mean lucky 
or happy, the meaning of the Modem Ger¬ 
man selig; from the sense of happy it 
passed on in English to the sense of blessed, 
then of innocent or simple, and finally to-day 
it has reached tlie meaning of foolish. As a 
last example, the German word drehen still 
retains the old Germanic meaning of to turn 
or twist; this meaning is still retained in 
our cognate word thread (that which is 
twisted), but the Old English verb thrdwan 
has developed a far more forcible meaning 
in its modern form throw. This picturesque 
energy in the treatment of words, which is 
apparently more characteristic of the Eng¬ 
lish than the German mind, still continues 
in full force in our modem language. For 
instance, our word stiff has a wider range 
than the German steif; we may speak of a 
stiff climb, a stiff rock, a stiff question, or of 
something as being a little bit too stiff, in a 
way which is impossible to the German. In 
conclusion, we may point out here that it 
is to this picturesque energy that English 
owes its wealth of slang expressions. To¬ 
day, for instance, we may use not only the 
face, but the cheek, the lip, and even the 
neck as synonyms for impudence or effron¬ 
tery, and have gone so far as to invent a new 
adjective cheeky, with the meaning of 
impudent. 

But the spirit of change that has been at 
work upon the English language ever since 
it broke off from its Germanic kindred is 
seen in an even more striking fashion in its 
grammatical stmeture. When it arrived in 
this country, English was a synthetic lan¬ 
guage—that is to say, it showed the con¬ 
nection of words in a sentence by adding 
inflexional terminations to them, as in the 
Old English sentence: 

God is alra cyninga cyning, 

where the final a is the sign of the genitive 
plural. To-day English is analytic—^that is 
to say, it shows the connection of words in 
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a sentence by particles or small words, as 
in the modern form of the above sentence : 

God is of all kings king. 

Old English was modified to some extent 
by the Danish conquest, and much more by 
the Norman. Modern German, which has 
never had to encounter such outside influ¬ 
ences, has clung with more persistence to 
the old Germanic grammatical structure, 
and therefore in outward form Old English 
has much more in common with Modern 
German than Modern English has. If we 
examine German grammar, we find that it 
has a system of grammatical gender for 
the nouns and adjectives which is quite 
unknown to Modern English. While Mann, 
for instance, is masculine, and Frau {lady), 
is feminine, Weih (woman) and Kind (child) 
are neuter. So also in Old English every 
noun belonged arbitrarily to one of these 
genders : man was masculine, wij (wife) was 
neuter, and the compound form of the two 
words, wifman, again was masculine, so that 
our word woman was once a masculine noun. 
Again, both German and Old English possess 
four cases—nominative, accusative, genitive, 
and dative—in both the singular and plural 
of nouns. For purposes of noun declension. 
Modern English has kept of these only the 
nominative plural and the genitive singular. 

cf, the king, kings, the king's (son). 

The other cases (where they differ from 
the nominative in form) are kept in only a 
few isolated words: 

e,g, the dative singular is preserved in 
alive, which in earlier times was the 
two words on live, in which live was 
the dative case (depending upon the 
pr^osition on) of the noun lif or life. 
The dative plural is preserved in 
whilom, which in its Old English form 
was hwilom (=* at whiles or times), the 
dative plural of hwll. 

The genitive plural is preserved in 
witenagemot (compounded oi gemot ^ 
meeting, and witena — of the w 1 ^ men), 
an Old English word revived by 
modern historians. To-day the geni¬ 
tive plural is formed by analogy with 
the genitive singular (cf, “ the king's 
son ** and “ the kings^ sons,"’ the 
lady's hand" and " the ladies' 
hands *'). 

Again, both German and Old English 
contain a large class of nouns, which form 
their genitive singular and their plural by 
the addition of a suffix ending in n to the 
stem. Of such a declension Modem Eng¬ 
lish has only a few traces.. ox, oxen ; also, 
in the later inflections, cow, kine ; child, 
ebUdfen ; brother, brethren* 


Lastly, with regard to the Old English 
noun-declension, it should be noticed that 
no feminine noun could form its genitive by 
adding an s to its stem. This rule is seen 
in such an expression as Lady Day (for Our 
Lady's Day), from the Old English Hlcefdigan 
DcBg,^ Then there is the name of the day 
Friday (Old English Frige Dceg), which is 
dedicated to the goddess Friga (genitive 
Frige ); whereas Tuesday and Thursday, 
being dedicated to the male gods Tiw and 
Thor, show the genitive in s (Tiw's deeg, 
Thor's dcBg), 


6. Old English Declension of Nouns 

Masc. Neut. Fern. 

Wolf Ox beer Eye She-Wolf Sun 

S. Nom. Wulf Oxa Dear Eagi Wylf SunnS 

Acc. IVuljf Oxan Dcor Eage Wylfi Sunnan 

Gen. WiUfei> Oxan Deores Eagan Wylfi Sunnan 

Dat. Wulfi Oxan Deore Eagan Wylfe Sunnan 

P. Nom. Wulfas Oxan Deor Eagan Wylfa Sunnan 

Acc. Wulfas Oxan Deor Eagan Wylfa Sunnan 

Gen. Wulf a 0\ena Deora Eagena Wylfa Sunnena 

Dat. Wulfum Oxutn Deorutn Eagutn Wylfum Sunnum 

When wc compare the adjectives of 
Modern English with those of Modern Ger¬ 
man and Old English, wc see at once that 
Modern English has made a sweeping change 
in their use. In Old English, as in Modern 
German, the adjective had two separate de¬ 
clensions. When it was used by itself 
before the noun, it had what is known as the 
strong declension. 

cf, Nom. god mann (Ger. guter Mann). 

Gen. godes mannes (Ger. gutes Mannes), 

When it was preceded by the definite article 
or some similar word, it had a weak de¬ 
clension. 

cf, Nom. se goda mann (Ger. der gute Mann), 
Gen. thces godan mannes (Ger. des guten 
Mannes). 

Modem English has not only abolished both 
these declensions, but it has abolished the 
adjective cases altogether, and to-day an 
adjective (in its positive form) is a simple 
stem-word. 

cf. a good man, a good man's (son). 

In a few words, however, we still preserve 
traces of the old adjective declension. 
Olden, in the expression “ in the olden 
days," is perhaps a remnant of the dative 
plural, while ever, never (Old English cefre, 
ncBfre), are remnants of the genitive or 
dative singular of the feminine of the strong 
declension. 

^ Even as late as Chaucer we find such a phrase as— 

“ In hope to sionden in his Ladye grace." 
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7. Old English Verbs 

When we turn to the verbs, we notice 
that, on the whole, English has changed less 
from its old Germanic forms than in the 
case of some other parts of speech. We 
still have the two main conjugations, strong 
and weak, and verbs that are strong in 
English will usually be found strong in 
German. A fair number, however, of the 
strong verbs of Old English have become 
weak verbs in Modern English: 

e.g. we write I fold, I folded, instead of I 
fold, I feld (cf. hold, held; the O. E. 
preterites for the two verbs were 
feold, heold) ; I sow, I sowed, instead 
of I sow, I sew (cf. grow, grew) ; but 
we keep the strong past parti¬ 
ciple form soznm (cf. grown) ; I 
help, I helped, instead of I help, I holp 
(Shakespeare has holp, and we still 
have the strong past participle form 
holpen ); I climb, I climbed, instead of 
I climb, I clomb (clomh in Paradise 
Lost). 

Again, the strong verbs of the Germanic 
languages are the words that have been 
verbs from their very birth, and are there¬ 
fore the oldest of our verbs in formation. 
As time went on and new verbs were formed, 
often out of other verbs already existing or 
from other parts of speech, the weak con¬ 
jugation grew up, and the practice of forming 
strong verbs died out. English, liowever, 
within the last nine hundred years, has 
formed at least two new apparently strong 
verbs out of non-Germanic words: the past 
tense of catch (from the Old French cachier, 
Low-Latin captiare), probably by analogy 
with taught from teach, became caught; while 
the past participle of the verb distract (formed 
from the Latin distractus = pulled asunder) 
may often be found written distraught. These 
verbs, however, are really weak, as is shown 
by the final t. One formerly weak verb is 
now strong, viz. dig. We say dug instead 
of digged. When we come to the internal 
conjugation of the verbs themselves, we 
notice a few more differences ; to-day we 
have lost the distinctive infinitive form in 
-an of Old English, -en of Middle English 
and Modem German. 

cf. O. E. singan, Mid. E. to singen, Mod. 

Ger. singen, Mod. E. to sing. 

We no longer form the past participle with 
the prefix ge-, often found in Old English 
and regularly in Modem German, and the 
participial ending -en of strong verbs is 
much rarer to-day. 
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cf. O. E. ic hcefde ge-sungen, Mod. Ger. ich 
hatte gesungen, and Mod. E. I had 
sung. 

We have, however, a remnant of this for¬ 
mation of the past participle with the 
prefix ge- (pronounced in Old English ye-) 
in the word yclept, used archaically, as were 
many other words, by Edmund Spenser 
(1552-99). Here the y- is the weakened 
Middle English form of this Old English 
ge-. Again, Old English and German form 
the present participle with the suffix -end or 
-ende {cf. O. E. singende. Mod. Ger. singend), 
while Modern English uses the suffix -ing 
(cf. singing). Finally, for the passive voice 
of transitive verbs Old English and German 
use for their auxiliary the verb meaning to 
become (weorthan in Old English, werden in 
Modern German), but Modern English now 
uses the auxiliary to be. 

cf. O. E. ic weorthe gestagen ; Mod. Ger. 
ich werde geschlagen (lit, / am beaten) ; 
Mod. P. 1 am slain, or am being slain. 

8. Old English Pronunciation 

In the pronunciation of its words, again. 
Old English is much more closely reflected 
in German than in its more changeable de¬ 
scendant, Modern English. The sounds of 
the vowels, for instance, were those of 
Modern German rather than of Modem Eng¬ 
lish, and were so retained down to the 
fourteenth century. 

e.g. O. E. nama was pronounced nahma, 
as in the Ger. name, not as Mod. E. 
name ; O. E. we, ge, were pronounced 
as way, yea [cf. Ger. weg, way ; je, ever), 
not as Mod. E. we, ye; O. E. Ilf, wlf, 
were pronounced as leaf, weef, not as 
Mod. E. life, wife; O. E. lust was 
pronounced as Mod. Ger. lust (i.e. 
host), not as Mod. E. lust. 

Moreover, there were in general use vowel 
sounds ^hich are now found in provincial 
dialects only. 

Among the consonant-sounds, it should 
be noted that Old English preserved many 
guttural sounds of McKern German, which 
are lost in Modern English (except in our 
northern dialects— cf. Scotch nicht, loch), 
though we still have evidences of their 
former existence in our spelling. 

cf. O. E. liht, Mod. Ger, licht, Mod. E. 
light. 

There is one peculiarity of sound-change 
which differentiates English and the other 
Germanic languages from the Aryan group 
at large, that should be noticed here. This 
is the law of what is known in German as 
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Umlaut, in English as Mutation —that is, 
the modification of the stem-vowel by a fol¬ 
lowing unaccented vowel (usually i). This 
change of sound is reflected in the very name 
we bear to-day. We are no longer the 
Angle or Angle-ish folk, but the English 
folk; just as, to us, the people of France, 
who owe the name of their country to their 
Teutonic ancestors, are no longer the 
Franks or Frankish folk, but the French. 
Nor is this change seen only in proper names 
like English and French; we notice it in 
the declension of our nouns to-day. So : 

man (O. E. mann, Ger. Mann) gives 
a plural men (O. E. menn, Ger. 
Manner) ; foot (O. E. fdt) gives a 
plural feet (O. E. fef) ; mouse (O. E. 
mus\ gives a plural mice (O. E. 
mys). 

We find the change again in the derivatives 
that we form out of some of our native 
words. For example: 

gold (O. E. gold) gives a verb gild 
(O. E. gyldian) ; whole (O. E. hdl) 
gives a verb heal (O. E. hcBl{i)an) ; 
long (O. E. lang) gives a noun length 
O. E. lenglS) ^; fox (O. E. fox) gives a 
eminine vixen (O. E.fyxen). 

In many of these words the presence of the 
modifying i is not manifest in the English 
form of the word, even in Old English, and 
in order to understand the reasons for 
modification we have to go back to Gothic, 
the only Teutonic language older than 
English, or to a non-Germanic language, 
such as Norse or Icelandic. In Gothic, for 
instance, we find that the plural form of 
fot WQ .3 foti, which helps to explain the Old 
English form fet (Mod. E. feet). This prin¬ 
ciple of sound-change probably came into 
existence only a very short time before our 
forefathers broke away from the con¬ 
federacy of Germanic tribes on the con¬ 
tinent. We may see it at work in Hengist, 
the name of the first of the Teutonic con¬ 
querors of Britain. The older form of this 
name was Hangist, but the presence of the 
unaccented i has modified the accented a 
into e ; later on, the modif5dng i disappeared 
from the word, as in foti, and we find the 
name written Hengst. To-day this principle 
of modif5dng stem-vowels before a following 
i is dead, but in the early days of our 
literature, before the Norman Conquest of 
1066, it was still an active principle of the 
lan^age, as is shown by the form of many 
Latin words in Old English. For instance, 
the borrowed Latin word coquina (a cook- 
shop) was treated like native words and 

1 See Section 14* JP* 17. for the explanation of letters 
peculiar to the Old English alphabet. 


became cycene (whence our modem kitchen), 
while monisterium (the late Latin form of 
monasterium) became mynster (whence our 
modern minster). 

9. Changes during the Old English 
Period (a.d. 450-1150) 

The same grammatical structure and the 
general methods of word-formation of which 
we have given some account, were the 
common property of all the Low German 
dialects at the period when many of the 
Angles and Saxons broke away from the 
rest of Germany; and they continued to be 
the property of English for the first six 
hundred years of its life in its new home 
in the British Isles. For many generations 
after their separation the languages of the 
Old Saxons of the Continent and of the 
Anglo-Saxons or English of England bore 
a very close resemblance, and in reality 
differed in many ways less from one another 
than our modern Scotch dialect differs from 
the Somerset or Dorsetshire dialects. The 
resemblance may be seen by comparing a 
few lines from the Old Saxon poem The 
Heliand (i.e. The Saviour), written in the 
ninth century, the oldest work of conti¬ 
nental Germanic, with an Old English 
translation of it, for which we are indebted 
to Dr. Joseph Hall of Manchester. 

Old Saxon 

Nu is Krist giboran 
an thesero selbun naht, salig barn godes, 
an thera Davides burg, drohtin the godo. 

Old English 

Nu is Crist geboren 
on Kisse (Sisre) sylfan nihte, gesaelig Godes beam 
on tJaere Davidis byrig, se goda dryhten. 

Modern English 

Now is Christ born, in this self (-same) night, 
blessed bairn of God, in (the) David’s burg, the 
good Lord. 

A further illustration may be given of 
the fact that, though Old English is no 
longer intelligible to the ordinary reader, a 
little examination soon reveals identity 
under unfamiliar forms. The well-known 
verse, Luke ii. 40, appears in our oldest 
version thus: 

" So|)lice tJaet cild weox, and waes 
gestrangod, wisdomes full; and Godes 
gyfu was on him.*' 

Literally translated the passage runs: 

" Soothly that child waxed, and was 
strengthened, wisdoms full (*• full of 
wisdom); and God's gift was on him." 
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Besides its exclusively Teutonic gram¬ 
matical structure and general appearance, 
English, at the time of its arrival in Britain, 
was almost exclusively Teutonic in the 
character of its vocabulary. A few words 
from non-Teutonic languages, however, even 
at this early period, hatd crept into the 
language. 

In the first place, when the Teutonic 
peoples made their way into Germany, they 
found the land held by a Celtic race, with 
whom they were long in conflict. Chief and 
most warlike among these Celtic tribes were 
a race who were known to Julius Caesar 
under the latinised name of Voices, The 
Teutons knew them as the Wealhas ; and 
from the fact that these Wealhas offered 
them the most strenuous resistance, they 
came to a|mly their name to all foreigners, 
so that in Old English wealh has often only 
the meaning of foreigner. When the Goths 
broke into the Roman provinces of the 
Balkans, they named the people that they 
found there Wealhas, and the name still 
survives in Wallachia. Even to-day the 
French of the German borderline, though 
descended from former Franks and Bur¬ 
gundians, speak of their Teutonic kindred 
across the border as les Welches,'* while in 
literary French Welches is a synonymous 
term for barbarians or Philistines, Diderot 
and Voltaire even laughed at the English as 
“ drunken Welches'* When the Angles and 
Saxons came to Britain they applied the 
name Wealhas to the Britons, and hence 
to-day our Welsh as the name for the British 
^r Celtic) inhabitants of Wales. Another 
Celtic word that the English had learnt on 
the Continent was the Old English word 
rice (meaning power, rule, province, realm), 
now only surviving in bishop-ric and proper 
names such as Frederic and Roderick. In 
Old English it was much more common : 
we find it both as a noun and an adjective 
meaning powerful: it gives a verb ricsian 
(to rule), and is found in such compounds as 
cyne-rice (kingdom), heofon~rice (the kingdom 
of heaven), and sige-nce (victorious). Our 
modem word rich is descended from this 
old Celtic word, but it does not reach us 
from our Anglo-Saxon forefathers ; it comes 
to us through the medium of French, to 
which language the word rice had been be- 
ueathed by the old Franks and Burgun- 
ians of Germany. Again, we find in Old 
English a word ambeht, meaning slave, which 
is of Celtic ori^n, and was known to Julius 
Caesar and latinised by him into ambactus. 
Modem German still keeps the word in 
Amt (cf, Postamt^Post office), with the idea 
of service. In English, for a time, it was 
lost, but after many generations it returned 
to us, through French, in the form of 


embassy, with its meaning altered and en¬ 
nobled by its wanderings. 

But there is reason for thinking that the 
race from whom the early Germanic tribes 
learnt most were not the conquered Celts, 
but the Romans. In them they met a 
people who were their equals in physical 
prowess, and much their superiors in civilisa¬ 
tion. So great was the influence exercised 
upon the Germanic mind by these Romans 
that even in the old Anglian home of 
the English, whither the tide of Roman 
conquest had not reached, old helmets and 
armour have been found modelled after the 
Roman fashion. This consciousness in the 
minds of our ancestors of the higher civilisa¬ 
tion of the Romans is reflected in the words 
that they appear to have borrowed from 
them at this early period. These few words, 
like all the old national tales and legends, 
seem to have been the common property of 
all the Germanic peoples. Our Anglo-Saxon 
forefathers, for example, living along the 
northern shores of Germany, can never have 
come, as a people, into touch with Roman 
civilisation, though, as marauding Saxon 
or Frisian pirates along the north coast of 
Gaul, or as individual warriors, serving 
among their German kindred along the 
Rhine, they may have met it in periods of 
conflict. Yet from the very earliest days 
of its existence in these islands, English has 
shown that it had incorporated into itself a 
sprinkling of Latin words, dealing mostly 
with war, fortifications, and trade. These 
words were probably passed on by the 
Germans who lived along the frontiers of 
the Roman Empire, or who had even served 
as mercenaries in the Roman armies, from 
tribe to tribe, until at length they reached 
the Angles and Saxons in the north. Tlie 
following are a few of these Latin words 
that the English are supposed to have 
brought with them in their language to 
Britain: 

(i) Terms dealing with armies and mili- 
taiy organisation : 

Camp (in O. E. meaning A battle ; cf. Mod. 
Ger. kampf, from Latin campus^a 
field, plainf, 

Cempa (an O. E. word, now dead, derived 
from camp, meaning a warrior). 

Wall (O. E. weall, from Latin vculum^a 
ramparfj. 

Street (O, E. strat, from Latin via 
strata=a levelled way). 

Mile (O. E. mil, from Latin mille passuum 
*= a thousand paces of a soldier on 
the march). 

Pile (O. E. pll, meaning a heavy javelin, 
from Latin pilum). 
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(2) Terms of commerce or denoting com¬ 
mercial intercourse: 

Monger (in fishmonger, derived from Latin 
mango slave-dealer or dishonest 
tradesman ; in O. E. this word also 
gave a verb mangian ^to trade). 

Mint^ (in O. E. meaning coinage, from 
Latin montta «literally, she who has 
been warned, the surname of Juno, in 
whose temple the first Roman money 
was coined). 

Pound (O. E. pund, from Latin pondus = 
a weight). 

Copper (O. E. copor, from Latin cuper, 
cuprum, a shortened form of Cuprium 
aes= Cyprian brass; the Romans 
first got copper from Cyprus). 

Inch 1 (O. E. ince, Latin uncia ^an 
ounce). 

Chest (O. E. cist, from Latin cista, Greek 
HlaTtf =a box). 

Wine (O. E. win, from Latin vinum). 

Cheese (O. E. cese, from Latin caseus). 

Pepper (O. E. pipor, from Latin piper; 
Latin borrowed the word, through 
Greek nsTtegt, from the Sanskrit 
pippati = fruit of the holy fig-tree). 

Ele, cele (now surviving in unaneled 
(Shakespeare), meaning oil, from 
Latin oleum). 

Butter (O. E. butere, from Latin butyrum, 
Greek ^omvqov). 

Besides these words, denoting things ap¬ 
pertaining to military organisation or com¬ 
merce, there were a few others of miscel¬ 
laneous meaning. From Ccesar, the title of 
the Roman emperors, a word casere was 
formed, meaning an emperor, commander, or 
king ; from Latinus, we find in Old English 
a word loden, which is the invariable term 
for language as contrasted with mere human 
speech. Our words church and kirk both 
date back to this old heathen period in the 
existence of our ancestors, and have rather 
an interesting history. Most of the other 
languages of Europe adopted the Latin word 
ecclesia (from the Greek ixxXriala [ekkUsia) =» 
an assembly of citizens) to denote temples 
set up to the worship of the Christian God; 
80 that in French to-day we find our word 
church represented by i^se, and in Welsh 
by eglwys. But our Teutonic ancestors 
appear to have first learned to know of 
churches in the Eastern Roman Empire 
round Constantinople, where they often 
served as mercenaries in the Roman armies, 
and here a frequent word for a Christian 
temple was the Greek xv^iaxbv [kuriakon), 
meaning literally that which belongs to the 

1 Both mint and inch received doublets, or parallel 
derivatives, after the Conq^uest, in money and ounce, 
which come to us through French. 


Lord (kurios), that is, the Lord's House. 
When they returned to their own country, 
these Teutonic mercenaries handed on this 
word to the rest of their kindred, so that 
to-day it comes about that, for the Ger¬ 
manic languages, from the very earliest 
times, a Christian temple has been in 
English a church or kirk (O. E. cyrice), in 
Dutch a kerkt and in Modern German a 
Kirche, 

10. The Folk-Wandering 

The time known to historians as the 
Period of the Folk-Wandering was that dur¬ 
ing which the Angles and Saxons broke away 
from their Germanic kindred, and the Eng¬ 
lish nation gradually came into being. 
About the middle of the fourth century 
from the birth of Christ, when Bishop 
Ulfilas was translating the Gospels into 
Gothic, and the old Angle or Jutish warrior 
Hlewagast was carving his runes upon his 
golden horn (see Section 5), a great wave 
of restlessness swept across Europe from 
East to West, and drove all its peoples into 
motion against one another. This great 
turmoil was fated to last over seven hundred 
years, and slowly, out of it, were evolved our 
modern English nationality and language. 
First it brought the Angles, Saxons, Jutes, 
and Frisians to Britain, and, by cutting 
them off from the mainland, left their Low 
German dialects free to develop in their 
own way under their new conditions. Three 
hundred years after the first English settle¬ 
ment in Britain, the Scandinavian vikings 
of Norway and Denmark were brought by 
the same spirit of unrest or piracy to these 
islands, where they gradually merged into 
the English stock, after working great and 
far-reaching changes in the language. And 
finally came the last movement of the Folk- 
Wandering, when William, Duke of the 
Normans, themselves descendants of Scandi¬ 
navian pirates, crossed over from France 
and set up a Norman government in Eng¬ 
land. Like the Scandinavians before them, 
these Normans, after working great havoc 
in the English language, and also enriching 
it in many ways, were merged into the 
Anglo-Saxon stock, and helped to build up 
the English nation. 

The causes of this long-continued restless¬ 
ness were two. In the first place, the great 
Roman Empire, which had always been an 
element of unity and strength in Central, 
Southern, and Western Europe, had broken 
up into two different portions—one centred 
round Rome, and the other round Con¬ 
stantinople—and both of these portions, the 
former far more rapidly than the latter, were 
falling into decay beneath the repeated 
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onslaughts of the younger and more vigorous 
nationalities along their borders. Then, 
suddenly, while the Roman Empire was 
crumbling away every year, wild hordes of 
a hitherto unknown Turanian (non-Aryan) 
race, the Huns, descended upon Eastern 
Europe across Russia, and drove the Goths 
along the Vistula and the Danube slowly 
westward. Partly forced by these Huns, 
partly lured by hope of plunder in the rich 
and decadent Roman provinces, the West 
Goths or Visigoths emigrated, as a whole 
people, with their kings and families, into 
modern Turkey, where they met and over¬ 
threw the Roman Emperor Valens near 
Adrianople in 378. Some thirty years later, 
under their king Alaric, they forced their 
way into Italy, and in 410 sacked Rome, 
and gave the deathblow to the Roman 
Empire. In 429 the Vandals pushed this 
Teutonic invasion further west by breaking 
into the Roman province of Spain, where 
their invasion is still commemorated in the 
name of the province Andalusia, and even 
made their way into Africa. While the 
Goths and Vandals, driven out of their old 
homes by the Huns, were emigrating as 
whole nations into Southern Europe—where 
they were doomed finally to extinction— 
from the north of Europe small organised 
bands of adventurers, infected by the spirit 
of unrest, w^ere pressing southwTirds into 
Italy and westw'ards into Gaul. The Lango- 
bardi, a north German tribe dwelling not 
far from the Saxons, have left their name 
in Lombardy, a northern province of Italy, 
while France and Burgundy ow’C their names 
to bodies of Teutonic conquerors, calling 
themselves the Franks or “ Free Men ” and 
the Burgundians. 

The peoples of North-Western Germany 
were not slow to follow their kindred in these 
wandering expeditions. A body of Saxons 
descended into the modern French provinces 
of Picardy and Artois and settled there, and 
to this day, in a small district lying between 
Calais, Dunkirk, and St. Omer, there are 
scattered a number of villages bearing names 
almost precisely similar to some found in 
England (cf. Warham, Warhem; Radcot, 
Rattecot; Holbeck, Holleheque; Sandgate, 
Sangatte). But the invading Saxons did not 
confine their enterprise only to the main¬ 
land. They crossed over the sea to the 
Roman province of Britain, and ravaged its 
eastern and southern shores; and so fre¬ 
quent had these raids become by the begin¬ 
ning of the fifth century that the whole of 
the coastline from the Wash to Southampton 
Water had received the name of the Litus 
Saxonicum, or Saxon Shore, and a special 
Roman commander was told off for its de¬ 
fence, known as the Comes Litoris Saxonici, 


or Count of the Saxon Shore. The earliest 
date at which it is thought any Saxons first 
came to Britain is 364; but as long as the 
Roman legions were still there to protect 
the Britons, they made no attempt at con¬ 
quest, but contented themselves with ravag¬ 
ing the fields and villages along the coasts, 
hastily retiring with their plunder to their 
ships at the first approach of an armed 
force. But as time went on and their 
power yearly crumbled away on the Con¬ 
tinent, the Romans found themselves less 
and less capable of defending such outposts 
of their Empire as Britain, and finally, in 
409, the year before Rome itself fell into the 
hands of Alaric and the Visigoths, the 
Emperor Honorius withdrew the legions 
from Britain, with much of its best man¬ 
hood, to fight his own battles upon the 
Continent. 

II. The Saxon Invasions 

After the departure of the Roman legions, 
the Britons were doomed, sooner or later, 
to fail into the hands of their more warlike 
adversaries. Centuries of Roman rule had 
crippled their fighting power, and had not 
even served to w^eld them together into a 
homogeneous people ; for, after the Romans 
had gone, in spite of the fact that the Piets 
and Scots w^ere harrying them from the 
north, and the Saxons and Frisians from the 
east and south, they fell out among them¬ 
selves, and the Christian and Romanised 
Britons of cities like Colchester and York 
drew apart from the Britons of the country¬ 
side, who still held to their old customs and 
old faith. Owing to this internal disunion, 
the British princes along the east coast 
were unable to beat back their invaders, and 
were forced to buy them off with money or 
grants of land. On returning home to 
Germany, the Saxons and Frisians would 
tell their kinsmen stories of the richness of 
this island, and of the defenceless state of 
the people now that their Roman protectors 
were gone, which would lure more and more 
adventurers to it every summer, not only 
with a vdew to plunder, but in the hope of 
final conquest. The first of our Teutonic 
ancestors, according to tradition, who came 
to Britain as conquerors were the Jutes, about 
the year 450, under their two leaders, 
Hengist and Horsa. They had left their 
country probably because of the pressure of 
other tribes from the east, and—tempted, no 
doubt, by the tales of Saxon pirates—had 
come to Britain in search of a new home. 
For a time they served Vortigem, the Briti^ 
prince of Kent, as mercenaries, but finsdly 
they turned against him, and made them¬ 
selves masters of Kent, and pushed their 
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conquest westwards along the coast as far 
as Hampshire and the Isle of Wight. 
Further conquest, however, was stayed by 
the unexpected resistance of the Christian 
Britons under Ambrosius Aurelianus, ** the 
last of the Romans,” and by the arrival 
of fresh swarms of Saxon pirates, who 
probably turned their swords as much 
against the Jutes as the Britons; and 
finally, the small kingdom of Sussex, or the 
South Saxons, was founded, about the year 
477. The lines of approach were by the 
rivers and inlets (the Humber, the Wash, 
the Thames, and Southampton Water), up 
which the invaders made their way, spreading 
gradually over the surrounding country. 
From the end of the fifth century onwards 
the tide of Teutonic conquest swept slowly 
but relentlessly across the island. For forty 
years, in the west, the Christian Britons, 
rallying round the famous Celtic hero. King 
Arthur, managed to hold the founders of 
the kingdom of Wessex, or the West Saxons, 
at bay; but in the end Arthur was slain, 
probably by the heathen Britons, and 
gradually many of the surviving Britons 
were driven either into Cornwall, where until 
the eighteenth century a Celtic dialect was 
spoken; into Wales, where the Celtic lan¬ 
guage is still heard ; or into Cumberland, 
where some shepherds still count their sheep 
by the Celtic numbers. The Saxons and 
Frisians came still in wandering bodies; 
but, according to Bede, the Angles came as 
a whole nation with their wives and families, 
and left their old home in Germany a wilder¬ 
ness. This is, perhaps, an exaggeration, 
but it is in a large measure borne out by 
the fact that the Angles (as well as the 
Jutes) have died out as a separate race upon 
the Continent, while there are still races 
to-day that boast their descent from the 
Saxons and Frisians. In Britain the Jutes 
were confined, probably by the Saxons, 
almost entirely to Kent, the Hampshire 
coast, and the Isle of Wight. The Saxons 
and Frisians settled down in the rest of 
Southern England, and slowly built up four 
main kingdoms— Sussex, Wessex (the West 
Saxons* kingdom), Essex (the East Saxons' 
kingdom), and Hwicce (the kingdom of the 
Hmccas), which comprised a third of War¬ 
wickshire, all Worcestershire, and Gloucester¬ 
shire ea^ of the Severn. The Angles, 
arriving later, probably, settled along the 
east coast, where they founded three king¬ 
doms— East Anglia (modem Norfolk, Suf¬ 
folk, and Cambridgeshire), Middle Anglia 
(modem Huntingdon, Northamptonshire, 
and East Lincolnshire), and Lindsey (North 
Lincolnshire). Further Anglian settle¬ 
ments were made in the north of England 
and the Lowlands of Scotland, and two 


more kingdoms were established— Bemicia 

8 he East Lowlands, Northumberland, and 
urham) and Deita (East Yorkshire)— 
which afterwards were welded into the single 
kingdom Northumbria. The Midlands fc- 
came the common battleground of the 
Northern Angles, the East Angles, and the 
Saxons and Frisians of the south; and we 
read in the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle of a 
terrible slaughter inflicted by Raedwald, 
King of the East Angles, upon the armies of 
iEthelfrith, King of Northumbria, upon the 
banks of the Idle. Finally all these contend¬ 
ing tribes were fused into one, and the last 
great kingdom of the English was set up— 
Mercia, or the kingdom of the (Welsh) 
Marches. 

12. Early Races in Britain 

The Britons, whom the English, as we 
may now call this medley of German tribes, 
had thus dispossessed of the greater and 
more fertile portion of the island, were not 
its original inhabitants. Of the primaeval 
race of ” stunted savages ” who in the old 
Stone Age inhabited Britain, then joined to 
the Continent, scarcely anything is known. 
Long ages after their time, and before the 
coming of the Celts, the island was inhabited 
by Iberians, a dark race akin to early con¬ 
tinental peoples, and probably speaking a 
non-Aryan tongue. (The Piets were per¬ 
haps Iberians.) It is suggested that we 
owe to them the two poetical names for 
great Britain and Ireland, Albion and Erin. 
About the sixth century b.c. these people 
were conquered by a branch of the Celtic 
race, known as the Goidels or Gaels. Some 
three hundred years later, a second Celtic 
stream flowed into the country. These 
people, the Brythons or Britons (that is, the 
clothed ” race, from the Celtic brethyn, a 
cloth), were tall and fair-haired. It is 
thought that they were accompanied on 
their invasion by members of a Teutonic 
race, known to Julius Caesar as the Belgce, 
whose name survives in Belgium, and whose 
language differs in one or two striking points 
from the Celtic of the Gaels. ^ These Britons 
drove the Gaels into the Highlands of Scot¬ 
land and Wales, and over the sea to Ireland 
and the Isle of Man, and settled down in 
the more fertile southern half of the island. 
There they continued for many generations, 
devoting their time chiefly to agriculture, 

1 Perhaps, the most striking difference is that whilst 
Gaelic keeps in many words the older k sound, 
Brythonic (or Cymric) changes it to p. e.g. Gaelic 
maqri (seen in Maegregor, Maepherson) meaning a boy, 
becomes in Welsh mapi or mab (seen in Mabinogion, 
literally tales told to the bards apprentice, and in 
Llewelyn (fn)ap Sitsyll, literally Llewelyn, son if 
Sitsyll). 
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aad keeping up a fairly close intercourse 
witli their kindred in Gaul, whom they even 
helped against Julius Caesar and the Romans. 
They evolved a fairly high standard of 
civiusation for themselves, and their island 
was held the headquarters of the Druid- 
worship, which probably came to them from 
the aboriginal inhabitants. 

In 55 B.c. Julius Caesar undertook an 
expedition into Britain, more on a voyage 
of exploration than of conquest. He re¬ 
turned the following year, defeated the 
British chief, Cassevilaunus, and received 
his submission. In the reign of Claudius 
the Romans resumed (a.d. 44) the conquest 
of the country, which was completed by 
Agricola about a.d. 80. From that date 
onwards until 409 the island was ruled by 
Roman governors. Cities grew up, of which 
we have still traces in the names of many 
of our modern towns, such as Chester (from 
Latin castra^^camp), Colchester, Gloucester, 
Lincoln (in which the -coin is the Latin 
colonial colony, found in Koln, the Ger¬ 
man form of Cologne), York (Ebordcum), 
and London (Londinium). Roman roads, 
which still exist, were made throughout the 
island; and, under the personal supervision 
(it is said) of the Emperor Hadrian, the 
famous Roman wall was built to shut out 
the northern Gaels. On many English hill¬ 
sides to-day we may trace the former exis¬ 
tence of terraced vineyards laid out in the 
Italian style, and in the south of England 
Roman villas with tessellated pavements 
and frescoed pillars are to be found, often 

a far away from towns, in the middle of 
. Latin was the language of the nobles 
and of the Romanised Britons dwelling in 
the towns. Christianity had gradually been 
winning its way in Britain as in other parts 
of the Roman Empire, and churches and 
convents had been built. In the north the 
Roman rule was merely a military occupa¬ 
tion ; in the south a high state of culture 
and civilisation was attained. But the 
Latin language, culture, and Christianity 
were swept away in the turmoils and in¬ 
vasions of the fifth century. The Britons 
f who were driven to Wales retained (and 
« retain) their old language, and the faith 
they Ixad adopted from their Roman con¬ 
querors still lingered amongst them. Celtic 
Christianity, surviving also in Scotland and 
Ireland, became famous in the missionary 
labours of St. Patrick and St. Columba. 
Two other names of note are those of Pela- 
gius, the founder of the Pelagian heresy 
relating to free-will and b^tism) and 
Gildas, to whose book on the Conquest and 
Destruction of Britain we owe much of our 
knowledm of t^ Anglo-Saxon invasions. 

It iiaod to be thought that in conquering 


Britain our English forefathers entirely 
destroyed the British race in the parts of 
the island which they dominated. To-day, 
however, much doubt is cast upon this 
belief. In the first fury of their conquest, 
it is true, the English carried on a war of 
extermination; but as the tide of victory 
rolled westward this fury died down, and 
instead of exterminating the Britons, the 
English enslaved them. Among the Saxon 
and Frisian pirates of the south there must 
have been, from the nature of their arrival, 
a dearth of women to carry on the race, 
and in time the low-bom Saxons or churls 
would unite themselves with British women. 
Indeed, in one or two of the Old English 
poems we find references to “ dark-tressed 
Welshwomen,** whose duty it was to bring 
water from the river and to attend to the 
house. 

13. Celtic Words in English 

But though the Celts and Teutons must 
have come together fairly soon in family 
life, neither in Old English nor in Modem 
English have we many Celtic words that we 
may safely ascribe to this early period ; and 
of the few that we can boast, it is hard to 
say whether they come to us from our first 
Welrh mothei*s or from the Irish mission¬ 
aries w^ho taught the Northern English 
Christianity. Perhaps it may be assumed 
that words of a distinctly domestic character 
or those denoting natural scenery we owe 
chiefly to our Welsh mothers, w^hile other 
words come from the Irish missionaries. 
Of the Celtic words in our language to-day 
we may date the following back to the days 
of the English settlement: bin (O. E. binn), 
dun (the colour, O. E. dunn), crock (a jar, 
O. E. crocca), bannock {a cake, O. E. bannuc), 
down (a hill, O. E. dun), and combe (O. E. 
cumb). The word slough (O. E. sloh) is of 
Irish origin, and we must therefore owe it 
to the Irish missionaries. Old English con¬ 
tained one or two other Celtic words that 
have died out of the language, such as dr^ 
a wizard, the same word as druid), brait 
a cloak, probably Irish), luh {an arm of 
the sea, also perhaps of Irish ori^n), dale (a 
brooch), and gafeloc (a javelin). But there 
is one department of the language in which 
the Celtic element is still very strong. When 
the English had settled down peaceably in 
the island, they very naturally still retained 
the old British names for the outstanding 
features of the country around them, and 
to this day the majority of our rivers and 
hills still go by their Celtic names. Tlie 
many Avons, the Devonshire Aune, the Dove 
are all derived from a British word meaning 
river {cf. Modem Welsh afon, Manx aon ); 
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the Esk, the Usk, and ' ^^^Jcome from 
a Celtic word meaning;: i ’ l , still to be found 
in the Scotch whisky and the Irish usque^ 
baugh {water of life) ; the Dour, upon which 
Dover stands, the Cheddar, the falls of 
Lodore, and Derwentwater, are from the 
Celtic word dwr (water). Among the hills, 
the Pennine Chain, the Pentlands, Ben 
Nevis, Penmaen Mawr are from the British 
word pen or hen (in Gaelic ken ; cf. Kenmare 
^the big hill, the Gaelic form of Penmaen), 
meaning a hill: and other hills of Celtic 
name are the Mendips, the Malvern Hills, 
the Chilterns, and the Cheviots. One curious 
fact about these names, especially of the 
rivers, should be noted : whereas in France, 
where the rivers also take their names from 
Celtic times, they appear in derivatives from 
the Latin forms of the Celtic, such as Seine 
from Latin Sequdna, Rhone from Latin 
Rhoddnus, in England they have kept, with 
the exception of the Thames, from the Latin- 
Celtic form Tamesis, far more closely to the 
original Celtic form, which is in itself a proof 
of the small hold that the Roman language 
and civilisation had upon the Britons of the 
countryside. 

When the English arrived in Britain, the 
Christian religion was still the official re¬ 
ligion of its inhabitants, though the Britons 
generally were still heathen. Beneath the 
vigorous onslaught of the heathen invaders, 
Christianity, always weak among the Britons, 
faded away into Wales, without influencing 
the English, among whom the old Teutonic 
worship of Odin and Thor still continued to 
hold sway. We have still in Modern Eng¬ 
lish a few words that can be traced back to 
this old heathen religion. First and fore¬ 
most, the days of the week are all dedicated 
to heathen deities or objects of worship— 
Sunday to the Sun, Monday to the Moon, 
Tuesday to the war-god Tiw or Tyr, Wednes¬ 
day to the father of the gods, Woden or 
Odin, Thursday to the thunder-god Thor, 
Friday to the queen of the gods, Friga, and 
Saturday to the Roman god Saturn. Again, 
curiously enough, our names for the two 
most important of the Christian festivals, 
Easter and Yuletide, are of heathen origin. 
Easter (in Old English Estur), says Bede, is 
derived from Eostra, the name of a goddess, 
whose festival was held by the Angles on 
the Continent just about the time of the 
Christian Paschal season; and Yule comes 
from an Old English word Geohol, meaning 
a feast —^in this case the feast that celebrated 
the close of the year in December. Perhaps, 
however, the most interesting of our heatheQ 
words to-day is the adjective weird. In the 
old Teutonic mythology there were three 
sister-goddesses or Fates, who spun the life 
of man— Urthr (in Old English Wyrd), the 


goddess of the Past; Verthandi, 
dess of the Present; and Skuld, tl 
of the Future. In time, the gc 
the Present and the Future w( ^ 
into the goddess of the mst, and Wyre 
to stand for Death or Destiny, and in 01( 
English Christian poems it even stands 
God ('* The Wyrd is stronger, the 
mightier than any man’s thought ”), 
day the old meaning of fate is still retain! 
in such Scotch expressions as "to dree 
weird " or " 'tis a weary weird that 
before him,” and to a certain extent tl 
Shakespeare’s expression, " the weird si|i 
ters,” in Macbeth ; but in everyday Englia|i 
it has been degraded into meaning no mofi 
than something mysterious or uncanny, ol 
even novel. 


14. The Christian Missionaries and 

WIIAT THEY did FOR THE LANGUAGE T 

'-I 

The conquest of Britain is supposed t^ 
have occupied about one hundred years {^50 ^' 
547), and during that time the English re*: 
mained obstinately hostile to Christianity, 
When iEthelfrith, King of Northumbria, 
captured the Roman city of Chester, hC 
haled all the monks out of their monasterief'^ 
and slaughtered them as " black-robetf 
magicians.” But when they had settled 
down upon the land as its lords and masters, 
the English showed themselves surprisingly,; 
amenable to foreign influences, and abovd’ 
all to the teaching of Christianity. ThSf* 
first missionary to arrive in the island waf . 
a Frank named Luidhard, but it was not ' 
until Augustine, the envoy of Pope Gregory,; 
the Great, landed in Kent in 597 tha|!i 
Christianity made its definite entry int0 
England. Through the intervention of th«‘^ 
Christian Queen Bertha, Augustine was re^lf 
ceived with courtesy by the Jutish Kingf; 
Ethelbert of Kent, and was allowed to set:^ 
up a church at Canterbury. Thence Chris 
tianity spread over Kent, and from Ken| 
into Wessex, and along the east coast j 
far as Northumbria, with surprising swift^ 
ness. In the north, however, it received a 
temporary check, when Penda, the heathen 
king of the Mercians, overthrew the North¬ 
umbrian kingdom and drove out Paulinus, 
the Christian bishop. But in 625 Chris¬ 
tianity returned once more to the north, 
brought this time not by Roman scholars 
and ecclesisLstics like Augustine and his^* 
followers, but by simple Irish missionaries 
under the leadership of Aidan, who had 
crossed over the border from Scotland and 
the island of Iona. One 
and greatest benefits that 
Irish missionaries was 
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. and handwriting. The cumbrous 
ten runes were discarded in favour 
|il*Latin alphabet of eighteen letters : 

e f g h i ... 1 m n o p ... r s t u. 

eighteen symbols the Anglo- 
liJ at various periods, added eight other 
Sobols. They retained two of their runic 
letters— Thom, written ]>, for the sound of th 
! (as in think), and Wynn, written p, for the 
«o<ind of w; for the sound of th in brother ^ 
they crossed the Celto-Latin d, usually 
Written in the form 5 ; for the sound of a in 
ifjMM (short) and jare (long) they invented 
letter ae; for the hard sound of c they 
borrowed the letter k from Norse,* and from 
ttie Latin alphabet (and through it from the 
Greek) they borrowed the letters x, y, and z, 
not having the sound of modern y, but of 
e u in German gliXok and grun^ In the 
twelfth century the earlier form of g, written 
3, was revived, when the letter was to be 
sounded either as gh or as y (consonant). 
This aspirated g was called yok. It came 
also to be used instead of h in some 
cases. Thus cniht became kni'^t. But z 
b^gan to go out of use in the fourteenth 
century. 

No sooner had the English received the 
means of writing than they began to pour 
forth a remarkable literature. In the eighth 
century the kingdom of Northumbria could 
boast poets and scholars who were not to 
%e equalled in force and imagination or in 
erudition until the days of Chaucer and 
Wyclif. We need only mention here the 
nameless author of Beowulf (written about 
J^o), the oldest and one of the finest of 
All the Teutonic epics, dealing with legends 
that the Angles had brought with them 
from the Continent; Caedmon, whose poems, 
famous in their own day and probably mir¬ 
rored in the Old Saxon poem of the Heliand, 
have come down to us in a modernised and 
fragmentary form ; Cynewulf, who has left 

* Between vowels in the middle of words O. E. th 
always had this voiced sound ; in the beginning and end 
of words it was voiceless, as in think. In time )> and 5 
came to be used indiscriminately for both sounds. It 
should be noted that the later confounding of |) with y, 
'iiQcause of their resemblance in black letter, led to the 
mistaken idea that^^ was O. E. for the. But it never 
was so. }> was retained until Chaucer's time but 
(wynn) and went out of use in the thirteenth 
century. 

• In O. E. c had the hard sound of k (never the 
, modern sound in city), but before the vowels e, i, I, a?, 

< ea, eo, $ 0 , and in monsyllables after i or r, it came 

to have the sound of modern ch (^. O. E. cirice= 
Mod. E. church, O. E. dic=Mod. E. ditch). Hence 
the need for a distinctive letter like k for the hard 
1 of 0 in O. E. cyntng (Mod. E. king), 

> pronounce Ger. glUck and griin, try to pro- 
^ English glich and green with lips rounded for 
I sounds. 


US foui U aguientary epics ; Bede, one of the 
greatest of medieval scholars ; and Alcuin, 
the friend of Charlemagne and his coadjutor 
in educational reform—to show that North¬ 
umbria, in the early middle ages, was worthy 
to rank with Ireland as a focus of European 
culture. 

After their arrival in Britain, the only word 
coming from the Latin dialect of Britain that 
the English appear to have added to their 
language was the word ceaster (from the Latin 
castra, a camp, now lost except in place- 
names such as Manchester, Tadcaster), which 
is found in Beowulf with the meaning of 
castle. But when once they had em¬ 
braced the Christian faith, they came into 
touch with the civilisation and the literature 
that had risen up in Europe under Christian 
influences, and their language was enriched 
by close upon four hundred new words 
torrowed from Latin to express the new 
ideas that they had learnt. Many of these 
words have not survived until the present 
day. The Old English word predician, for 
instance, from the Latin prcedicare, has 
given way to preach, a derivative of the 
same word, but coming to us through the 
French prBcher; while the word filosofe, 
used by King Alfred in one of his books, 
disappeared entirely after the Norman 
Conquest, and has now been replaced by 
philosopher. Of the Latin words, however, 
in the modem language which may be dated 
back to this period, most are ecclesiastical 
terms, which came to Latin from Greek, the 
language of the New Testament and the 
early Christian writers; others are the 
names of plants and flowers, which were 
used in those days for their medicinal pro¬ 
perties ; others are names of a domestic 
character, and there are a few of miscel¬ 
laneous meanings. 

(i) Ecclesiastical terms: 


, dims 0. 

E. (clmesse 

Lat. eleimosyna Gk. ele^mosuni 

anthem 

aniefn 

aniiphona atStp^ona 

bishop 

biscop 

episcopus episkopos 

« overseer 

cowl 

cilgele 

cttcuUus 

creed 

creda 

credotsl believe 

devil 

dedtol 

dtabolus Gk. diabolosm 

slanderer 

martyr 

martyr 

martyr rnarturm 

witness 

mass 

masse 

(ite) missa (est) 1 

monk 

munuc 

monachus Gk, monachos 

SE alone 

minster 

mynsier 

fnoMosteitwynfrom Gk. monos 
B alone 

priest 

priosi 

presbyter Gk. presbuteroe 
Beider 

echoed 

sedtu 

schoia scholi*^ 

leisure 


' “ Go 1 (the congregation) is sent away **—the closing 
words of the service. (This derivation has recently 
been questioned.) 
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(2) Names of flowers and plants : 


Mod. £. hut (root) 

0. £. heU 

Lat. beta 

hetony 

beionice 

betomca 

cole (wort) 

cawel 

caulis 

fennel 

final 

feenietdum (dimi- 
nutiveoffeenum) 

tUy 

lilie 

lilium 

n^low 

mealwe 

malva 

poppy 

popaeg 

papaver 

rose 

rose 

rosa 

rush 

rysc 

ruscus 

(3) Domestic words: 


Mod. E. cook 

0. E. coc 

Lat. coquus 

cup 

cuppe 

cufypa 

disk 

disc 

discus = A quoit, 
platter 

fork 

fore 

furca 

ketde 

ceiel 

catillus=aL small 
bowl 

kiln 

cylene 

fw/tna-kitchen 

kitchen 

cycene 

coqutna — cook- 
shop 

pan 

panne 

patina (doubtful) 

(4) Miscellaneous: 


Mod. E. anchor 

0 . E. ancor 

Lat. ancora 

castle 

castel 

castellum (dimin¬ 
utive of castruniS 

chalk 

cealc 

calx 

offer (verb) 

offrian 

offerre 

turn (verb) 

tyrnan 

tornare 


15. The Term ** Anglo-Saxon '' 

Before we pass to the next period in the 
history of the language, something should be 
said of the term “ Anglo-Saxon/’ which we 
have occasionally employed, but the use of 
which has been much debated. It has long 
been used to denote the Teutonic tribes 
which came to England in the fifth and 
sixth centuries. When we speak of ** Anglo- 
Saxons ” we mean people of that stock. 
But, as applied to language, the term is 
considered by many scholars to be a mis¬ 
leading one, which would have been correct 
only if all the settlers had spoken the same 
dialect. This, as we have seen, was not 
the fact. Four chief dialects were spoken— 
Anglian in Northumbria, another Anglian 
dialect in Mercia (the Midlands), Saxon in 
Wessex, and Jutish in Kent. Most of the 
literature which has come down to us from 
early times is in the Wessex dialect, and it 
was to this that the name Anglo-Saxon 
was given by scholars in the seventeenth 
century. But the parent of Modem Eng¬ 
lish is the Mercian dialect, not that of the 
West Saxons; so of late years the term 
Old English has generally been preferred 
to Anglo-Saxon. It is to be noted that 
in the eighth century, Bede, a North¬ 
umbrian, describes Saxons and Angles by 
one name, " Angli" ("English"). King 
Alfred, in the circular letter prefixed 
to the Pastoral Care, advises that all free¬ 
men’s sons be set to learning " until such 


time as they can interpret English writing 
well," and states that he has undertake 
" to render into English the book known in 
Latin as PastoralisJ* At the very beginning 
of the preface to the English (sometimes 
called the " Anglo-Saxon") Chronicle, the 
compilation of the early portions of which 
was superintended by Alfred, we read: 
" In this island there are five languages— 
English, British, Scotch, Pictish, and Latin." 
A century later iElfric (in his Grammar) 
writes: "I, .^Ifric, have attempted to 

translate this little book into English 
speech." So to call the language " English," 
even in its earliest forms, is not a new 
fashion, but a return to old ways. All the 
same, it is suggested that the term " Anglo- 
Saxon ” may still be of service to distinguish 
the English from the continental dialects of 
the mother tongue. 


16. The Later Stages of Development 
IN THE Language 

Different suggestions have been made by 
competent authorities as to the best way of 
marking the stages through which the lan¬ 
guage has passed. Whatever division be 
adopted, it has to be borne in mind that the 
dates given can be approximate only, since 
languages do not change suddenly. This 
caution being observed, we may say that 
Old English (which ended with the last of 
the contemporary English chronicles, about 
1154, the date of the death of Stephen) was 
followed by Middle (or Early and Middle) 
English (i 154-1500), and this again by 
Modem English. 

The resemblances of Old English to 
Modern German have already been pointed 
out (Sections 5 seq,). Some other points 
characteristic of Old English may be noted 
here: 

(i.) The infinitive of verbs ended in -an, 
and the sign to was not in use except for 
the dative of the infinitive—a form still 

J )reserved in such phrases as " a house to 
et," " something to eat," " logs to roll," 
not much to see." The present participle 
ended in -ende (in the north -ande); the 
plural of the present indicative ended in 
-ath for all three persons; in the perfect 
tense the plural ending was -on. There was 
no future tense; the work of the future 
was done by the present tense. We still 
say " He crosses to Ireland to-morrow." 

(ii.) The vocabula^ comprised a large 
number of words which have since become 
obsolete, their places having in most cases 
been taken by other words borrowed directly 
or indirectly from Latin. Such are : 
army (French arm&e, Latin armata - 
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lic^^corpse (French corps, Latin corpus), 
waestm^fruit (French fruit, Latin fructus), 
&c, 

(iii.) The orthography often differed con¬ 
siderably from that of Modern English, even 
in words which are obviously identical. 
Thus Old English hr 3 od=^reed; hwcBt=» 
what; rec or reac^reek (smoke ); leoht^ 
light: heofon heaven : hdlig=holy ; wyrhta 
« might (i.e. maker), as in wheel-wright. Such 
differences sometimes represent dialectic^ 
variations which may still be traced in 
provincial English. 

With regard to words which still maintain 
substantially their old form, changes have 
come about chiefly in the endings, of which 
Old English had a much greater variety 
than we have. In the intermediate time 
they were all reduced to -e, and then became 
lost altogether. The following are ex¬ 
amples : 


0. E. 

Mid. E. 

Mod. E. 

leomian 

lernen 

learn 

sunu 

sun6 

son 

sunn6 

sunn6 

sun 

mona 

mon6 

moon 

nama 

nam6 

name 

stanas 

ston6s 

stones 

withutan 

withut6 

without 


But the final -e was long in disappearing; 
it was retained for many words until the 
seventeenth century (see the extract (p. 24) 
from Peacham's Cornpleat Gentleman). 

17. Early and Middle English 

Although the term " Middle English " is 
generally used to describe the whole period 
from about 1150 to 1500, there is advantage 
in subdivision, giving the name Early 
English to the portion ending with 1300, 
and restricting the term Middle English to 
the next two hundred years. 

The ^eat characteristic of the period as a 
whole IS the blending of Norman-French 
with English. The Norman Conquest had 
made French the language of the court, of 
the upper classes, and of the courts of law. 
In grammar schools the pupils had to turn 
their Latin not into English out into French, 
and French was the medium for the general 
affairs of the nation. (The usage thus intro¬ 
duced survives in the formulas still employed 


' Le Roi s’avisera.”) But in the nation as 
a whole the change was slow. The mass of 
the people would not give up their native 
language, and not until more than a century 
after the conquest was the common speech 

^ Lie is preserved In i^rA-gate. 


much influenced by Norman-French. The 
influence was still in operation two hundred 
years later, for John de Trevisa, writing in 
1387, says that tie country people “ fondeth 

f i.e. try] with great bysynea for to spek© 
'reynsch for to be more y-told of." But 
they did not always succeed veiy well, for 
there was a proverb which ran, " tack would 
be a gentleman if he could speak French." 
Moreover, reaction had already set in : the 
wars with France had tended to discourage 
the use of the French language; the upper 
classes were speaking English ; and in 1362 
Edward III had given assent to an Act of 
Parliament allowing English to be used 
instead of Norman-French. Trevisa tells 
us that, in the year 1385, "in al the 

f ramer scoles of Engelond children leveth 
reynsch, and construeth and turneth on 
Englysch." Large numbers of Norman- 
French words had by this time been taken 
up into the vocabulary, the bulk of them 
alter a.d, 1300. The gain was great. Was 
there any loss to be set against it ? It has 
sometimes been argued that, after the intro¬ 
duction of Norman-French, the English 
language lost the power which it had for¬ 
merly possessed of forming compounds, and 
that " ready-made French or Latin words 
usurped the place of the home-grown English 
compound." Meiklejohn gives the following 
as illustrations: 

Despair for wanhope, arithmetic for rime^ 
craft, suspicion for wantrust, treasure 
for gold-hoard, agriculture for earth- 
tilth, disciple for learning-knight, resir 
dence for xvonstead^ library for book^ 
hoard, 

Nesfield, on the other hand, argues that it 
is " a pure fallacy " to say that our language 
has lost the power of forming new compounds, 
and instances Tennysoms proxy-wedded, 
crimson-circled, slow-arching, hundreds 
threaded, &c. We have less occasion to 
make compounds, because our language has 
received so many additions that the words 
we need are generally at hand for us. If 
they are not, we make them, as our fathers 
did. Auto-car and auto-mobile, aero-plane 
and hydro-plane, are among the latest ex¬ 
amples, and, though hybrids, are otherwise 
unobjectionable. The appalling compound 
Picture-drome is an illustration of what 
should be avoided. It appears to be based 
on Hippo-drome, which is literally a place 
where horses run races (i.e. a circus), though 
it is now wrongly used to describe some 
laces of entertainment where there are no 
orses, and where they could not run any 
distance if there were. But picture-drome 
is not only an ugly hybrid; in connection 
with pictures the syllable drome ceases to 
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have any sense at all, unless it be suggested 
that the pictures run races by aid of the 
machinery ! The late Rev. William Barnes, 
the Dorsetshire poet, was very insistent that 
English compounds should take the place of 
foreign words, urging, for example, the 
substitution of wheel-saddle for bicycle, and 
folk-wain for omnibus. 

Other characteristics of the Early and 
Middle English period were these: The in¬ 
flexional system of the language, especially 
in nouns and adjectives, gradually broke 
down. Adjectives still made their plural 
in -e, but as early as a.d. 1300 Robert of 
Gloucester has adjectives in the singular 
(following prepositions) without inflexion 
(see in the extract (p. 21), ** wi])oute long 
tar5inge **), The indefinite article was in¬ 
troduced. The definite article, which had 
been (for the three genders) se, seo, thcst, 
became the, theo or tha, the. The possessive in 
s became general. The French plural in -es 
took the place of the English plural in -en. 
(Jm, the ending of the dative plural, became 
-e or -en. (The -um is preserved, in the 
form of -om, in seldom —i.e. at few times — 
and whilom, already referred to. Section 5.) 
The gender of nouns fell into confusion and 
began to follow the sex. The -an of the 
infinitive became -en, and sometimes even 
the -e was dropped ; and to, formerly limited 
to the dative form of the infinitive, became 
the usual prefix, except after a few verbs, 
such as bid, see, hear. (We still keep this 
distinction, saying, e.g., I bade him go,** 
but ** I urged him to return.**) The present 
participle m -ing made its appearance about 
the year 1300. Shall and will began to be 
used as auxiliaries for the future tense. 
Chaucer still has the imperative plural in 
-eth (** Riseth up, and stondeth by me**), 
but it has disappeared a century later. By 
the end of the Middle English period 
rhyming verse had almost entirely taken the 
place of the old alliterative and accentual 
poetry. 

The time of most rapid alteration and 
development in English during its long his¬ 
tory was probably that- of William Caxton, 
who, writing in 1490 at the age of eighty, 
says that he cannot understand the boo^ 
written when he was a boy. 


18. Illustrations of Early and 
Middle English 

^ A few illustrations, taken as far as pos¬ 
sible in chronological order, will show the 
gradual dropping of endings and duplica¬ 
tions, the approximation of the language to 
its modem forms, and to some extent dif¬ 
ferences of dialect. 


I. From the end of The English Chronicle, 
A.D. 1154 (Southern Dialect) : 

Original Translation 

On this gaer waerd the In this year the king 
king Stephen ded and Stephen died and was buried 
bebyried ther his wif and where his wife and his son 
his sune waeron bebyried were buried at Fauresfield. 
at Fauiesfeld. Thaet I'hat minster they made, 
minstie hi makeden. Tha When the king was dead 
the king was ded, tha was then was the earl beyond 
the eorl l:)eionde sae and sea, and not durst no man 
ne durste nan man don do other but good for the 
other bute god for the inicel mickle (great) awe of him. 
eie of him. Tha he to When he to England came 
Englelandc come tha was then was be undertaken 
he underfangen mid micel (received) with mickle 
wortscipe and to king worship and to king blessed 
bletcaed in Lundene on (consecrated as king) in 
the Sunnendaei beforen London on the Sunday 
mid-wmter daei. before mid-winter day. 

II. From Layamon *s Brut. (Layamon 
was a priest who lived on the banks of the 
Severn during the latter half of the twelfth 
century. The passage quoted may be 
dated, approximately, 1180): 

Original Translation 

To niht a mine slepe At night in my sleep 

Their ich laei on bure, Where I lay in bower, 

Me imaette a sw euen ; 1 dreamt a dream ; 

Theruore ich full san aem. Therefore I full sorry am. 

Me imette that mon me hof I dreamt that men lifted me 
Uppen ane hallc. Up on a hall. 

Thahalleichgonbestriden, The hall 1 gan bestride, 
Swulc ich wolde riden ; As if I would ride ; 

Alle tha lond tha ich ah All the lands that I owned 

Alle ich ther ouer sah. All I there oversaw. 

And Walwain sat biuoren And Walwain sat before 
me; me; 

Mi sweord he bar an honde. My sword he bare in hand. 

III. From the Ormulum, a metrical para¬ 
phrase of part of the New Testament. It 
IS believed to have been written by Ormin 
or Orm, a canon of the order of St. Augus¬ 
tine at Durham, or Elsham, about a.d. 1200. 
“ The language seems to point to North 
Lincolnshire as the author’s native dis¬ 
trict ** (Encyclopcedia Britannica), It is 
remarkable as being written almost entirely 
in Old English words, having none from 
Norman-French and very few from Latin. 
It is further remarkable for its duplication 
of consonants after short vowels. This 
seems to have been a plan of Orm*s own. 

Original Translation 

And whase wilenn shall And whoso shall desire this 
thiss boc book 

Efft otherr sithe writenn, Hereafter to copy, 

Himm bidde icc that het Him bid I that he write it 
write rihht, right, 

Swa summ thiss boc himm So as this book him 
taecheCS. teacheth. 

Comparing the two writers, Professor 
Toller {History of the English Language) 
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says : ** In the language of Layamon we 
are still close to the Old English grammar; 
in the language of Orm we are already close 
to the Modern English grammar.” And he 
adds that Orm “ shows himself to have been 
to a remarkable degree concerned for lin¬ 
guistic accuracy.” 

IV. From the Ancren Riwle — i.e. ” The 
Rule for Nuns or Anchoresses ” (Southern 
Dialect, about 1210): 


moare deal of heom thaet 
beoth ichosen thurg us and 
thurg thaet loandes folk on 
ure kuneriche, habbelh 
ition and schullen don in 
the worthnesse of Gode and 
on ure treowthe for the 
freme of the loande thurg 
the besigte of than to 
foreniseide redesmen, beo 
stedefaest and ilestinde in 
alle thinge a buten ^ aende. 


all or the more part of 
them who are chosen by us 
and by that land’s people 
in our kingdom, have done 
and shall do to the honour 
of God and in allegiance 
to us for the good of 
the land by the ordinance 
of the aforesaid councillws, 
be steadfast and lasting 
in all things without end. 


Original 

^e, mine leove sustren, 
ne schulen habben no best, 
bute kat one. Ancre ))ct 
have?5 eihte Jjunchefj bet 
husewif, use Marthe was, 
pen pnere: ne none-weis 
ne inei heo beon Marie 
mid gritSfulnesse of heorte. 
Wat Crist, ]ns is lodlich 
ping hwon me make© mone 
in tune of ancre eihte. 
bauh, 31 f eni mot nede 
nabben ku, loke pet heo 
none monne ne eilic ne ne 
herrnie: ne |)et hire |x)uht 
ne beo nout peron ivestned. 
Ancre ne ouh nout to 
habben no ping Jiet draw'e 
utward hire heorte. 


Translation 

Ye, my dear sisters, not 
shall have no beast but (a) 
cat alone. A nun that 
hath property [or cattle] 
seemeth rather a housewife 
as Martha was, than a nun : 
not any [none] -wise can she 
be Mary, with peacefulness 
of heart. Christ knows this 
IS fa) loathly thing when 
they complain [make moan] 
in (the) town of nuns’ pro- 
[)city [or cattle]. Never¬ 
theless, if any must needs 
have (a) cow, let her look 
that she no man annoys not 
nor harms not; and that 
her thought be not thereon 
fastened. A nun ought not 
to have nothing that may 
draw outward her heart. 


V. The earliest English song (with music, 
A.D. 1250): 


Original 

Sumer is i-cumcn in, 

Lhude sing, cuccu: 

Groweth sed, and liloweth 
med 

And springeth the wude 
nu. 

Sing cuccu, cuccu. 

Awe bleteth after lombe, 
Lhouth after calue 

cu; 

Bulluc sterteth, bucke 

verteth; 

Mune sing, cuccu, 
Cuccu, cuccu. 

Wei singes thu, cuccu; 

Ne swik thu nauer nu, 

Sing cuccu nu, 

Sing cuccu. 


Translation 

Summer is come in. 

Loud «ing, cuckoo: 

Groweth seed and bloweth 
meed. 

And springeth the 
wood now. 

Sing cuckoo, cuckoo. 

Ew'e bleateth after lamb, 
Loweth after calf (the) 
cow, 

Bullock leapeth, buck vert¬ 
eth ; 

Merrily sing, cuckoo. 
Cuckoo, cuckoo. 

Well singest thou, cuckoo; 

Nor cease thou never now, 
Sing cuckoo now, 

Sing cuckoo. 


VI. From the proclamation summoning 
Parliament issued by Henry III (a.d. 
1258): 


Original 

thurg Godes fultume king 
on Engleneloande ... to 
all hise halde ilaerde and 
ileaewede on Huntendon 
schir. Thaet witen ge wel 
alle that we willen and 
unnen thaet thaet ure 
raedesmen alle other the 


Translation 

through God's grace King 
in England ... to all his 
lieges, learned and lewd 
i.e. unlearned (=cleric and 
lay| in Huntingdonshire. 
This know ye well all 
that we will and grant 
that what our councillors 


VII. From The Proverbs of Hendyng/* 
dating from the close of the thirteenth cen¬ 
tury, and of Southern origin : 


Original 

Wis mon holt is wordes 
ynne; 

For he nul no gle bygynne 

Ere he have tempred is 
pype. 

Sot IS sot, and that is 
sene; 

For he wo] sj^eke wordes 
grenc 

Er then hue biien ryf)e. 

** Sottes bolt is sone 
shote,” 

Quoth Hendyng, 


Translation 

A wise man holds his words 
in ; 

For he will no song begin 
Ere he have tuned his 
pipe. 

A fool's a fool, and that is 
seen, 

For he will speak words 
[while they arc]green 
Ere than they be ripe. 

“A fool’s bolt 15 soon 
shot," 

Quoth Hendyng. 


Note here the double negative nul (^not 
mil), no ; is =his ; hue »^they ; buen 

VIII. From Robert of Gloucester (fi. 1260- 
1300), who was the author or continuator of 
the Chronicle bearing his name. His dialect 
was that of Gloucestershire. The date of 
writing cannot have been earlier than 1297. 
Our extract is from his account of William 
Rufus. 

•* Wiliam pe rede King anon • so he adde tiping 
William the red King, immediately that he had 
tidings 

Of is fader depe • he let him crouni King 
Of his father’s death, he had himself crowned 
King. 

Biuore Misselmasse he was icrouned • pre dawes 
and namni[o] ' 

Before Michaelmas he was crowned, three days 
and no more * 

Of pe erchebissop of Kanterbury * lanfrence pat 
was po • 

By the Archbishop of Canterbury, Lanfranc that 
was then • 

At Westminstre it was ido • wipoute long tar5inge. 
At Westminster it was done, without long 
tarrying, 

Vor it was n03t fourtene nist* after is fader 
buriinge. 

For it was not fourteen nights [a fortnight] after 
his father’s burying. 

^ In Lancashire 'bout (=without) is still used. 
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He sende anon as quicliche"as he xni3te is 
sonde, 

He sent immediately as quickly as he could his 
message, 

Holde o})es ])at men him suore * thoru al enge- 
londe, 

To hold [i,e. keep] oaths that men swore to him 
through all England, 

Vor of is eldore brojjer • he was euere in doute. 
For of his elder brother he was ever in fear.” 

Robert of Gloucester was one of the last 
writers of Early English. 

IX. From Robert Mannyng (Robert de 
Brunne) of Bourne, in Lincolnshire, who 
lived from about 1265 to 1340, and was an 
inmate (probably as a lay-brother) of the 
house of the Gilbertine canons at Sempring- 
ham. His chief works were Handlyng 
Synne (Manual of Sins), from the prologue 
of which we quote, and a Chronicle of 
England, 

** Fadyr, and sone, and holy goste, 
at art o god of my5tS3 moste, 
t l>y wursch}^) shul we beygynn 
To shame ]>e fende and shew our synne ; 
Synne to shewS, vs to frame, 

God to wurschyp, pe fende to shame. 

Shameful synne ys gode to lete, 

Al ))at men do, bo]>e smale and grete," 

“ Father, and Son, and Holy Ghost, 

That art one God of highest might, 

At Thy worship {i.e, to worship Thee) we will 
begin. 

To shame the fiend and show our sin ; 

Sin to show, us to put right, 

God to worship, the fiend to shame. 

Shameful sin it is good to forsake, 

All that men do, both small and great,** 

Mannyng marks the transition from Early 
to Middle English, and from that point of 
view the importance of what he has left us 
is admittedly great. He used many more 
words of French origin than his predecessors, 
and was one of those who helped to make 
the East Mercian dialect the parent of our 
Modem English. 

X. "The Vision of William concerning 
Piers the Plowman ** is one of the greatest 
treasures of our literature. It is generally 
assigned to a " William Langland " {c, 1332- 
c, 1400). It exists in three texts, known as 
A, B, and C, which are respectively dated by 
competent scholars about 1362, 1377, and 
1393* There is good reason to believe that 
the two earlier texts (A and B) are by the 
same author; but considerable doubt exists 
as to C. Our illustration is taken from the 
passage which tells of the marriage of Meed 
(earthly reward), the daughter of Favel 


(flattery), to Falsehood. The translation is 
here combined with the original: 

" Witen all and witnessen that wonen here on 
earth {t.e. Know all and bear witness (all) 
that dwell, &c.) 

That Meed is y-married more for her richesse 

Than for holiness or hendeness {i.e* courtesy) 
or for high kind. 

Falseness is fain of her (i.e. rejoices in her), for 
he wot her (knows ner to be) rich. 

And Favel hath with false speech feoffed 
them (dowered them with the gift) by this 
letter 

To be Princes of Pride, and poverty to 
despise. 

To backbiten and to boasten and bear false 
witness, 

To scornie and to scolds, slanders to make 

Both unbuxom (unyielding) and bold, to 
break the ten bests (commandments).” 

The number of words familiar to us in this 
passage is striking. Very few have entirely 
gone out of use. We retain best {com¬ 
mandment) in the form behesL 

XI. John Wyclif (b. 1324) completed his 
translation of the Bible from the Vulgate 
(the Latin version which the Church of 
Rome accepts as authoritative) shortly 
before his death in 1384. It is not difficult 
to understand, though it is less modern than 
Chaucer, and follows the Latin idioms. 
Here is St. John v. 1-4 : 

” After ))is ]?ing was a ^est day of jewis / and 
Ihc (Jesus) wente into irlm (Jerusalem) /forsope 
in irlm is a stondynge water of beestis • ))at in 
ebrewe is namyde bethsayda • hauyng fyue (5) 
litil 5atis (little gates) / in J>is lay a greet multi¬ 
tude of langewischynge men • blynde & crokide ‘ 
drie (withered) • abydynge Jkj styrynge of ])C 
water / forsoje ]>e aungel of J>e lorde aftir tyme 
came doune into ]>e stondynge water: and ])e 
water was mouede / and he })at first came doune 
in 1)6 cesteme • after pe mouynge of l)e water: 
was made hool • of what sekenesse he was 
holden.’* 

With Wyclif at this point may be com¬ 
pared William Tyndal, whose translation, 
made direct from the Greek, was about 
140 years later {i,e. in the Modern English 
period), and became the basis of our own 
Authorised and Revised Versions. The pas¬ 
sage is from St. Mark xv, 3-10 : 

** And the hye prestes accused him off many 
thynges. Pylate axed him agayne, sayinge, 
Answerest thou nothynge ? Beholde, how many 
thinges they lay unto thy charge. Jesus yett 
answered never a worde, so that Pilate merveled. 
Att the feast Pilate was wont to delyvre att 
their pleasure a presoner, whomsoeuer they 
wolde desyre. Ana there was one named ^r- 
rabas which lay bounde with them that caused 
insurrection, and in the insurrection committed 
murther. And the people called unto hym, and 
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began to desyre off hym, according as he had 
ever done unto them. Pvlate answered them 
and sayd, Wyll ye that X loose unto you the 
Kynge off the Jewes ? For he knew, that the 
hye prestes had delyvered hym of envy/* 

XII. From Geoffrey Chaucer*s “ Monk’s 
Tale ** in the Canterbury Tales, The date of 
Chaucer’s birth is unknown, and has been 
variously placed between 1328 and 1340. 
He died in 1400. The passage is about Nero 
and Seneca. 

In yowthe a maister hadde this emperour, 

To teach hym letterure and curteisye,— 

For of moralitee he was the flour, 

As in his tym6, but if book6s lye ; 

And whil this maister hadde of him maistrye. 

He makdd hym so konnyng and so sowple. 

That long6 tyme it was er tirannye, 

Or any vic6, dorste on hym uncowple.’* 

Here, as in Chaucer generally, there is 
little that is unintelligible to the modern 
reader. Letterure = literature ; hut if=un~ 
less. Note the spelling of flour (after the 
French fleur) and the rhyme with emperour, 

XIII. From the end of Sir Thomas 
Malory’s Le Morte Darthur (1469), printed 
by Caxton in 1485. (The ghost of Gawaine 
appears); 

And whan Kynge Arthur sawe hym, thenne 
he said, ‘ Welcome, my systers sone; I wende 
thou haddest ben dede, and now I see the on 
lyue, moche am I beholdynge unto almyghty 
Jhesu, O fayre neuewe, what ben these ladyes 
that hydder be come with you ? * ‘ Sir,' said 

Sir Gawayne, ' alle these ben ladyes for whome 
I haue foughten whenne I was man lyu^ge, and 
alle these are tho, that I did batail for in 
ryghteous quarel, and god hath gyuen hem 
that grace at their grete prayer, by cause I dyd 
bataille for hem, that tiiey shold brynge me 
hydder unto you.' ” 

Among the noticeable points are the un¬ 
certain spelling —whan and whenne, batail 
and bataille, &c,; wende —thought, on lyue = 
alive, ben ^been and ben ^are, tho ^those, 
hem ^them, by cause ^because, man lyuynge =» 
a living man, 

19. Illustrations of the First Stages 
OF Modern English 

I. Roger Ascham (1515-1568), tutor to 
Queen Elizabeth, and author in his later 
years of The Scholemaster, gives us the 
following passage: 

" And thus the children, kept vp in Gods 
feare, and preserued by his grace, finding paine 
in ill doing, and pleasure in well studiyng, 
shold easelie be brought to honestie of life, 
and perfitenes of learning, the onelie marke, that 
good and wise fathers do wishe and labour, that 
their children, shold most buselie, and carefuUie 
shot at.** 


Ascham thought very poorly of English 
as a lan^age compared with Latin and 
Greek. ’^Euerything is so excellently done 
in them,” he says, ” that none can do better. 
In the Englysh tonge contrary, euery thinge 
in a manner so meanly, both for the matter 
and handelynge, that no man can do worse.” 
Yet, as the extract first given shows, he 
himself wrote simple and effective English. 

II. From ** The Faerie Queene ” of Ed¬ 
mund Spenser (1552-99), Book I: 

” Then freshly up arose the doughty knight, 

All healed of his hurts and woundes wide. 

And did himselfe to battaile ready dight 3 
Whose early foe awaiting him beside 
To have devoured, so soone as day he spyde, 
When now he saw himselfe so freshly reare. 
As if late fight had nought him damnifyde, 

He woxe dismaid, and gan his fate to feare : 
Nathlesse with wonted rage he him advanced 
neare." 

Reference has already been made (Sec¬ 
tion 8) to Spenser’s deliberately archaic 
style. But he is not really hard to under¬ 
stand ; and in the passage given above there 
is little that needs explanation ” And did 
himself to battaile ready dight ” means 
** And himself did make ready for battle.” 
The next three lines are of unusual gram¬ 
matical construction, but their meaning 
is plain. 

III. Sir Philip Sidney (1554-1586), young 
as he was when he died, and as a prose- 
writer perhaps over elaborate, yet left his 
mark on English Literature, especially in 
the series of sonnets entitled Astrophel 
and Stella,” from which we quote : 

" This night, while sleepe begins with heauy 
wings 

To hatch mine eyes, and that vnbitted thought 
Doth fall to stray, and my chiefe powres are 
brought 

To leaue the scepter of all subiect things; 

The first that straight my fancies errour brings 
Vnto my mind is Stella's image, wrought 
By Loue's owne selfe, but with so curious 
drought 

That she, methinks, not onely shines but sings. 
I start, looke, hearke; but what in closde-vp 
sence 

Was held, in opend sense it flies away. 

Leaning me nought but wayling eloquence. 

I, seeing better sights in sight's decay, 

Cald it anew, and wooM Sleepe againe; 

But him, her host, that vnkind guest had 
slaine.’* 

Here, as in Peacham (next extract), a 
final -e is often found. But it had ceased to 
be pronounced. Note hoick ^ close ; ««- 

biUed, where we should say unbridled ; errour 
^wandering (so used also by Tennyson) ; 
drought ^draught (as in draughismani, ae- 
lineation; caldmicalled. 
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IV. Henry Peacham (?i 557 -"?i 643 )» 
graduate of Cambridge, schoolmaster, artist, 
musician, and man of letters, published in 
1622 The Compleat Gentleman, from which 
we quote: 

Of English Poets of our owne Nation esteem 
Sir Geoffrey Chaucer the father; although the 
stile for the antiquitie may distast you, yet as 
vnder a bitter and rough rinde there lyeth a 
delicate kemell of conceit and sweete inuention. 
What Examples, Similitudes, Times, Places, and 
aboue all, Persons with their speeches and 
attributes, doe, as in his Canterhurie-taleSy like 
these threds of gold the rich Arras, beautifie 
his works quite thorough. And albeit diners of 
his workes are but meercly translations out of 
Laiine and French, yet he hath handled them 
so artificially that thereby he hath made them 
his owne, as his Troilus and Cressid. , . > Hee 
was a good Diuine, and saw in those times 
without his spectacles, as may appear by the 
Plough-man and the Parson’s tale; withall an 
excellent Mathematician, as plainly appeareth by 
his discourse of the Astrolabe to his little sonne 
Lewes. In briefe, account him among the best 
of your English bookes in your librarie.’* 

Disiast(e) is now seldom used as a verb, 
but generally as a noun. Conceit is used in 
the sense of fancy or imagination. Some¬ 
times, as in the quotation from Sir Philip 
Sidney at the end of this chapter, it 
means thought simply. Thorough ^through. 
So artificially—with such art. 

V. An extract from the prose of John 
Milton (1608-1674) maybringour illustrations 
to a close. It is from the A reopagitica (1644), 
his magnificent vindication of unlicensed 
printing ”— i.e. the liberty of the press. 

“ And what if the author shall be one so 
copious of fancie, as to have many things well 
worth the adding, come into his mind after 
licencing, while the book is yet under the Presse, 
which not seldom happ’ns to the best and dili- 
gentest writers. The Printer dares not go be¬ 
yond his licenc’t copy; so often then must the 
author trudge to his leavgiver, that those his 
new insertions may be viewed; and many 
a jaunt will be made, ere that licencer, for it 
must be the same man, can either be found, or 
found at leisure; mean while either the Presse 
must stand still, which is no small damage, or 
the author loose his accuratest thoughts, and 


send the book forth wors than he had made it, 
which to a diligent writer is the neatest melan¬ 
choly and vexation that can befsul.*^ 

Milton's prose style was by no means 
always so plain and modem as this; but 
such a passage shows with what a com¬ 
bination of simplicity and vigour he could 
write. 

20. Conclusion 

In the various extracts just given from 
writers ranging over four hundred years, 
the original spelling has in all cases been 
followed. It has to be borne in mind that 
for popular use many books (including the 
A. V. of 1611 and Shakespeare) are printed 
to-day with modernised spelling. Examples 
of the older forms might, of course, be 
multiplied indefinitely ; but the illustrations 
given must suffice, since we could not survey 
the whole field of English literature. Ex¬ 
amples of various kinds from Shakespeare 
are so numerous in other portions of this 
book that they are not given here ; and it 
is not necessary in a book of this scope to 
carry a detailed history of the language 
further than the middle of the seventeenth 
century, as we are then well within the 
Modem English period. Subsequent changes 
are of small importance compared with those 
which we have passed in review. As time 
goes on, a few words change their meaning 
or drop out of use ; many new ones find a 
hospitable welcome, which some of them do 
not deserve ; and phrases take a somewhat 
different turn. Happily the general ten¬ 
dency of the language is towards simplicity 
and directness; and although there is much 
slipshod writing, it is not for lack of good 
examples—-plain, or winning, or stately— 
that we behave disrespectfully to our 
mother-tongue and our great inheritance in 
it. However far our own efforts at com¬ 
position fall short of what they might be, 
we must not blame the English language, 
but may say with Sir Philip Sidney that, 
" for the uttering sweetly and properly the 
conceit fconceptions] of the mind, which is 
the end of speech, that English hath equally 
with any other tongue in the world." 


CHAPTER II 
ENGLISH PHILOLOGY 


I. Phonology: General Principles 

Phonology, as the term implies, deals 
with the sounds of language, and the study 
of English phonology consists, first, of a 


description of the sounds of English and, 
secondly, of an account of the different 
changes these sounds have undergone from 
the earliest stages of the language till the 
present day. In addition it will be neces- 
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sary to discuss certain relations between the 
sounds of English, which owe their origin 
to happenings which date back even beyond 
the earliest period of our language. 

The first important point to be noticed in 
dealing with the sounds of English is that 
it is the sounds of the language we are dis¬ 
cussing, and not merely the letters. Most 
people whose acquaintance with language 
IS chiefly and of necessity through the 
medium of literature, tend unconsciously to 
think of language always as a thing which is 
written down on paper or printed in books. 
They think of language as composed of 
words and letters, and forget that such 
words and letters are only real in so far as 
they represent something that is spoken. 
Before studying the science of phonology or 
of philology in general, it is essential to 
realise this difference between the written 
and the spoken language, and to think and 
speak of language in terms of sounds and 
not of letters. 

Spoken language is continually changing 
and developing; written language is some¬ 
times altered as a consequence of such 
changes in the spoken language, but more 
often it becomes fixed and stereotyped, and 
can no longer be trusted as a guide to the 
sounds of the language. Hence one must 
turn to the spoken language as a basis for 
one’s study of such sounds. 

This is especially the case in English, 
where the written language has changed 
very little in the last three or four centunes, 
though during the same period far-reaching 
changes have taken place in the spoken 
language. Even the language which be¬ 
came fixed in this way was not an adequate 
or consistent medium of representing the 
spoken tongue. It is true that in some 
cases, this helps to throw light on certain 
problems in the phonology of English, but 
on the other hand, it obscures many other 
problems. Tlius, for instance, the fact that 
m the written language we have the same 
vowel in the words swan and sang, suggests 
that the vowels in these words, now different 
in the spoken language, were once the same, 
which IS undoubtedly true. But on the 
other hand, the different representation of 
the same initial sound in two words like 
kin^ and can, tends to suggest a difference 
which never at any period existed in actual 
speech. The first task in discussing the 
phonology of English is to describe the 
sounds of English and then to describe the 
changes those sounds have undergone. 

Such a consideration of English as some¬ 
thing that is spoken, tends to alter consider¬ 
ably one’s views of the nature of language. 
I^anguage is generally thought of as a thing 
which is fixed and unchanging. The slightest 
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examination of the sounds of the present- 
day language is sufficient to show the in¬ 
correctness of such an idea. Modern English 
varies considerably from speaker to speaker; 
the older generation speak differently from 
the younger generation. Thus young people 
will be heard to pronounce sure and poor as 
shaw and paw, much to the disgust of their 
more old-fashioned and more conservative 
elders, who still say shooer and pooer. If 
such a change as this is possible in one 
generation, it is obvious that in the course of 
several generations the sum of numerous 
changes such as this is sufficient to alter the 
language considerably. It will not be sur¬ 
prising to learn that the language of King 
Alfred or of Chaucer, or even of Shakespeare, 
would be quite unintelligible to a present- 
day speaker. Even though the spelling of 
Shakespeare’s language is practically the 
same as present-day spelling, the changes 
that have taken place in the spoken language 
since his time, arc such that the speech of 
his time, if we could have it faithfully repro¬ 
duced, would be very difficult, if not im¬ 
possible, to understand. 

Language, then, is constantly changing. 
Some of the older philologists used to look 
upon this as a sign of decay and to explain 
the alterations in speech as due to the in¬ 
herent laziness of mankind. More especially 
w'as this view held in the case of the loss of 
inflections, which we shall have to discuss 
under Morphology. Such a view of change 
in language is unscientific. It is difficult to 
explain satisfactorily the cause of such 
change, but it is wrong to look upon it as a 
symptom of decay. It is rather a sign of 
growth and life. Just as the human 
organism is continually changing and de¬ 
veloping, so language, the means by which 
human beings express their thoughts and 
ideas, is also changing. Only languages 
such as classical Latin, which are no longer 
spoken, do not change in this way. They, 
if any, are the languages which have de- 
cayecl, and the name of " dead language " 
suggests this. They are dead in the sense 
that by their very nature they are no longer 
capable of development and change. 

In discussing change in language, certain 
sound-law’s are enunciated. This means that 
it is stated that at a given period in the 
history of the particular language a certain 
sound tends to alter in a certain way 
wherever it occurs in the language. The um- 
versality of such laws is a most important 
point in modem philological theory. The 
laws of sound-change in a lan^age are laid 
down after an examination of the changes 
in that language. They do not admit of 
any exceptions. If a case is discovered 
which apparently fails to follow the law 
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which is laid down, further examination wiD 
probably show either that the law in ques¬ 
tion has not been completely formulated, or 
that the word in question comes within the 
scope of another sound-law. This doctrine 
that the laws of sound-change admit of no 
exception, has made phonology a strictly 
scientific study. It can no longer be said, 
as it once was, in discussing etymology, that 
“ the vowels of a word do not matter and 
any consonant can become any other con¬ 
sonant." Both in the case of vowels and 
consonants, the laws of sound-change have 
been formulated and any etymology, to be 
valid, must be founded on such laws. 

It is convenient to distinguish between two 
kinds of sound-change which we may call 
Combinative and Isolative. A combinative 
change is one in which a sound changes 
because of the influence of other sounds 
which surround it or are near it in a work or 
sentence. Thus a p has developed in the 
word empty because the organs of speech in 
in passing from the sound m to the sound t 
inevitably articulate the sound p. Originally 
there was a vowel between the two sounds 
(see section iii. p. 30 below). As soon as the 
vowel was lost, the p was introduced on 
account of the nature of the two sounds 
m and t, so that the introduction of the p 
is a combinative sound-change. On the 
other hand. Old English fi, the same vowel 
as in father, has changed to Modern English 
6, e.g. Old English ham has become Modern 
home. This is not due, as far as one can 
see, to the influence of any neighbouring 
sounds, as a becomes 6 between all sounds. 
This we call an isolative sound-change. 

In discussing the sound-changes of English, 
the following plan has been adopted. We 
start with a bnef examination of the sounds 
of the modem language (Modem English). 
We then turn to the oldest period of the 
language, Anglo-Saxon or Old English (O.E.), 
and examine its sounds and their develop¬ 
ment. Chapter v. discusses certain rela¬ 
tions of sounds which date back to a still 
more primitive period than Old English. 

By the term Old English, we mean the 
language that was spoken in these isles from 
the time of the landings of the English 
people until about iioo. After that date, 
the character of the language was largely 
changed, partly by natural growth, partly 
by the influence of the Noiman conquest. 
From IIOO till about 1600 we may con¬ 
veniently call the language Middle English. 
After 1600 we have Modern English. In 
discussing the development of Modem Eng¬ 
lish from Old English, we shall continually 
use the evidence of Middle English. 

Just as Modem English has developed out 
of Old English by a series of changes that 


we are about to examine, so Old English 
itself had developed from something more 
primitive. This we call the primitive Ger¬ 
manic language, and out of it arose not 
only Old English, but the cognate languages 
of Old High German (from which developed 
Modem German), Old Frisian, Old Saxon, 
and many other languages. These arose 
from the one primitive language by a pro¬ 
cess of separation which is exactly parallel 
to the rise of separate dialects in English 
itself. Some of the relations of English 
sounds date back to this primitive language, 
and some date back even farther. Primi¬ 
tive Germanic itself was but one branch of 
a still greater unity, and it, together with 
Italic, Hellenic (the primitive languages of 
Italy and Greece), Celtic, Slavonic, and other 
tongues, developed from a common tongue 
which we called the parent language or 
primitive Aryan. When we realise that 
certain phenomena in the phonology of 
English carry us back to this early page in- 
the history of language, it will be seen that 
our mother-tongue is no narrow and limited 
field for our study, but leads to unsuspected 
and distant regions of intellectual activity. 

II. The Sounds of Modern English 
A. Consonants 

Below is a list of the sounds of Modern 
English with examples of words in which 
each occurs.^ It will be noticed that the 
same sound is very often spelt in a number 
of different ways, and that the same letter 
sometimes represents a number of different 
sounds. In order to prevent confusion it is 
necessary to have a special symbol for each 
particular sound, and to use it for no other. 

I. Consonants in English : 

Sound Words in which it occurs 

p pass 

b Dar 

t i^, walkec?, thyme 

d day 

k ^ing, cat, loc^ 

g go 

w win, one 

f fan, enough, Philip 

g V very, of 

r red 

11 s sit, city, ice 

12 z ^-ebra, is, dogs 

13 1 /ong, fill 

14 m wan 

15) n now 

16) h horse 

In addition to the above there are the 
following consonants which have special 
S5rmbols, It will be noticed that the S3m> 
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bols (17) and (18) are taken from Old 
English, where, however, they arc used 
without consistency for both the sounds 
here distinguished : 

Symbol Sound represented 

17) p thin </iink, hoth 

18) o th in this, breaiAe 

19) J sh in sAut, mac/dne, na/ion 

2oi 3 the sound in vision, a^ure 

21) 3 y as in you; the same 

sound in beauty, few 

(22) 9 ng in long 

This is not n followed by g, as will be seen by pro¬ 
nouncing the two sounds and comparing the result with 
the sound in lo«^. 

2. The consonants from Nos. i to 6 in the 
above list are made by a complete stoppage 
of the air-passage by various organs of 
speech, and subsequent opening and ex¬ 
plosion of the air. They are called plosives 
or stop consonants. Thus in p and b the 
air-passage is closed by the lips ; in k and g 
by the back of the tongue and the soft 
palate. 

The consonants from No. 7 to 13, together 
with No. 17 to 21, are made by a narrowing 
of the air-passage by the organs of speech, 
such as to produce audible friction when 
the air passes through. They are called 
Continuants, Fricatives, or Open Consonants, 
Thus in f and v the air-passage is narrowed 
by the teeth and the lips ; in s and z by 
the front of the tongue and the hard palate. 

The consonants m, n, and 9 arc nasal 
consonants — i.e, they are formed by the air 
passing through the nose instead of the 
mouth. 

3. If we arrange the consonants according 
to the three classes above, and also accord¬ 
ing to the organs which function in 'their 
formation, we get the following table : 


Table of Consonants 


Organ of 

Lips 

Front of 

Back of 

Speech 

Tongue 

Tongue 

stop 

Consonants 

p. b 

t, d 

k, g 

Open 

w 

]', 3 


Consonants 

ff y 

1, r 




s, z 




3 

J 


Nasal 

Consonants 

m 

n 

D 


4. There are several points to be noted 
about the consonants: 


(1) The aspirate h is merely breath, and 
does not come into the above table. 

(2) The sound of ch in chnrch consists of 
two consonants, t and j. It is written tj. 
Similarly the sound of dg and j in judge, or 
g in gem, consists of dj. 

(3) Speakers in the North of England and 
Scotland distinguish between the first sounds 
of i£;itch and which. In this case the sound 
represented by wh is written m. 

(4) Note that x represents ks, as in fi^r, 
e;rcite, or gz as in e;rist; q or qu represents 
kw as in ^wite. 

(5) 1 and r differ slightly in their formation 
from the rest of the open consonants. 

B. Vowels in English 

5. Symbol As in the words 

(i) i feed, sea, see, mach/ne, 

quay, key, receive, be¬ 
have 

(2) i sit, hymn, happy 

*3) e day, nam^, retgn, they, yea 

4) c r^d, realm, said 

5) SD cat 

'6) u moon, food 

7) u bwsh, could 

SI 6 no, boat 

(9) o not 

(10) 5 all, caught, saw, or 

(ii) Cl father, part, pa/m 

(12) a bwt, come 

{13! o father, Joanna 

(14) 5 bird, word, heard 

In addition there are the following 
diphthongs, A diphthong is a combination 
of two vowels to form one syllable. 



Diphthongs 

As in the words 

(I) 

01 

hite, high, cry 

(2) 

oil 

now, house 

(3) 

oi 

boy, soil 

6. 

The vowels i to 5 

in the above table 


are formed by the front of the tongue; 
th^ are called Front vowels. 

The vowels 6 to 12 are formed by the 
back of the tongue; they are called Back 
vowels, 

o and 5 are formed by both back and 
front of the tongue; they are called Mixed 
or Flai vowels. 

Vowels are also distinguished according 
to the height of the tongue in the mouth. 
yVlien the tongue is in the highest position— 
i.e, nearest the roof of the mouth—we have 
a High vowel: in the lowest position— i.e, 
farthest from the roof and nearest the base— 
we have a how vowel; intermediate between 
these two positions we have Mid vowels, 

7. When we classify the vowels according 
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to these two criteria, we get the following 
table; 


High 


Mid 


Low 


8. The following points are to be noted 
about the vowels : 

(1) 6 and S are really diphthong in the 
speech of people in the South of England. 
They are respectively ou and ei. 

(2) In certain words, such as pass, path, 
plant, the vowel may be either 3 as in father 
or ae as in ccU. 

(3) It must not be thought that u, 5 , 
and I are merely lengthened forms of u, o, c, 
and i. The notation is merely adopted for 
convenience. 

(4) The letter y when not a consonant (j) 
has two different values: i in happy and 
hymn, ai in cry. 

III. The Sounds of Old English and 

THEIR Development. I. Consonants 

In this and the following section the 
sounds of Old English are classified on the 
same principle as those of Modern English, 
and their development traced. The present 
section deals with the consonants, and a 
following one with the vowels. Below is a 
table of the Old English consonants : 

Consonants of Old English 


Stop 

Consonants 


Open 

Consonants 


Nasal 

Consonants 


In addition there was the aspirate h. 


Lips 

Front of 
Tongue 

Back of 
Tongue 

p, b 

t, d 

k, g 

< 

s, z 

u’ 

X. 9 

m 

■ ■■ 1 

n 

D 


Table of Vowels 


Back 

Front 

Flat 

U 

I 


u 

i 


6 

e 

0 

® 1 

e 


d 



a 



5 

re 

5 


Diphthongs : ai, au, oi. 


(1) We have to notice the four sounds 
hn, hr, hi, hw, for discussion of which, see 

р. 30 below. 

(2) Note also that such compounds as kn, 
as in cneow (knee), gn, as in gnornian (mourn), 
wr as in wriht (wright), were pronounced in 
Old English with two distinct consonants. 
See p. 30 below. 

(3} The compound sounds tj, st/, also 
existed in Old English. Cf, p. 27 above. 
They are written c and sc respectively— 

с. g. did (child), sceort (short). Cf. also 
p. 29 below. 

(4) It will be seen that there are two new 
sounds in the above table, ^ and g, the 
back-open consonants, x the sound in 
the Scotch word loch, or German auch; 
g is the sound in German sagen. 

Two sounds of Modern English, J and 3, 
are not in Old English. 

(5) For V, z, 6. see p. 29 below. 

The chief consonant changes are the 
following: 

X. This sound was written as h in Old 
English. It occurs either in the combina¬ 
tion ht, or finally. Examples are : 

O.E. Mod. E. 


mht 

T\ht 

hlea/ftor 

tc^hte 

h^h 

l>cah 

ruh 

t 5 h 

genoh 

ploh 


night 

right 

laughter 

taught 

high 

though 

rough 

tough 

enough 

plough. 


It will be noticed that the sound may 
cither disappear entirely as in night, right, 
taught, high, though, plough, or remain as 
the sound f in Modern English, as in 
the remaining words. In both cases the 
spelling gh occurs in the modern word. 

g. This sound was written g in Old 
English as in hoga (how), lagu (law), dragan 
(to draw). It will be seen that it develops 
into w in Modern English. Where this 
sound follows another consonant, the w 
which results forms a separate syllable. 
Thus we have: 


O.F. 

halga (saint) 

gealga 

sorg 


Mod. E. 

hallow (cf. All Hallows) 

gallow(s) 

sorrow 


Many words in Old English had x finally 
and 9 medially. We have, for instance: 

Nominative Genitive 

genoh (enough) genoges 

pl 61 i (plough) ploges 

&C, 
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This accounts for the difference in pronuncia¬ 
tion of many words in -ough. The pro¬ 
nunciation with f is from the nominative, the 
pronunciation without a final consonant is 
from the oblique cases. It is interesting to 
note that in the dialects such forms as pluf^ 
&c., are found. Conversely one has the 
archaic form enow for enough, which is formed 
from an oblique case with g instead of h. 

It will be convenient here to describe the 
different pronunciations and developments 
of the Old English symbol g. One type we 
have discussed above. In addition g in 
Old English could represent the sounds g 
and j. (See table above.) 

Before a back vowel g in Old English 
had the sound of the back consonant g as 
in gate, e.g. Old English gold, gdn (to go). It 
also had the same sound before words in 
which the front vowel was originally a back 
vowel (see below, section v. p. 35), e.g. gds 
{goose), ges [geese)» Thirdly, it had the same 
sound before a consonant, e.g. glesd (glad), 
grSne (green). 

Before a front vowel the letter g in Old 
English had the sound j as in yet. Thus 
gear (year), geong (young), giefan (to give), 
genog {enough). 

In Middle English the back g remained 
unchanged. The front j sound, written 5 
usually in Middle English also remained un¬ 
changed, except before i when it was lost. 
Thus we have Old English gif. Middle 
English if. The Old English particle ge-, 
a prefix denoting the past participle of verbs 
(see section vi. p. 39^ also lost the initial 
sound and aj^pcars in Middle English as i, 
y. For examj^le : 

O.E. Mid. E. 

gecumen ycome 

gebunden ybound 

The y or i was lost in Middle English and 
the Modern form come, hound, was left. This 
explains such archaic forms as yclept, &c. Cf. 
also O.E. gendg, M.E. inough, Mod. E. enough. 

Having dealt with the two sounds in Old 
English which do not occur in Modern 
English, we must examine the two sounds 
in Modern English which are not found in 
Old English and see how they developed. 

The sound /(sh) is developed from Old 
English sc, which had the sound stf (sch).^ 


Thus for instance: 

O.E. Mod. E. Mid. E. 

scip ship schip 

scrifan shrive schrive 

waescan wash waschen 

fisc fish fisch 


The change took place in Middle English. 

^ In a few words J is developed at a later date from 
8+j, just as 3 (see below) has develofjed. This accounts 
for j in sure, sugar, and in the ending -<w«. 
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We must note here that c in Old English 
had two different values, just as g had. 
Before a back consonant, or a front consonant 
which was originally a back one, it had the 
sound of k; before a front consonant it 
had a sound like t| (ch). Thus we have with 
a k sound : 

O.E. Mod. Eng. 

corn com 

camb comb 

cuman come 

cynn (race), kin 

orig. kunni 

and with the tj sound 

O.E. Mod. Eng. 
cealc chalk 

cirice church 

cidan chide 

This distinction has been retained in 
Modern English. The first class of words is 
spelt with c or k ; the second with ch. 

The other new sound in Modern English, 5, 
as in pleasure, &c., has a totally different 
origin. It chiefly occurs in words from 
French with s+u or s-fi, pleasure, leisure, 
vision, derision. In these words it is due 
to the combination of z + j developing into 3. 
It also occurs in combination with d, i.e. d3, 
to form the so-called “ soft g as in gin, or 
the sound of j in judge, &c. In words with 
the spelling dg we very often have the re¬ 
presentative of the same sound in Old 
English, which was written eg. Thus ; 

O.E. Mod. Eng. 

hrycg ridge 

brycg bridge 

Development of the Sounds v, z, 5 .—Old 
English had originally none of these three 
sounds. During the Old English period, 
however, the corresponding sounds f, s, J>, 
were changed to these between vowels. 

Thus in the word heofen the f wa^ pro¬ 
nounced as V, in risan the s was pronounced 
as z, and in wrtpan the )) was pronounced 5. 
The modern words heaven, rise, writhe, show 
this. Similarly there are cases in which the 
singular of a word has one of these sounds 
finally, and the plural has an ending which 
results in the sound being situated between 
two vowels. For example : 


Sing. 

Plur. 

clai) 

clapas (J?»=?J) 

hiaf 

hlafas (i*=v) 

hus 

husum (dative), (s«z) 


These have given respectively in Modem 
English cloth [klof], clothes Pd^^z], lo^, 
loaves, house [haus], hausis ^auziz]. Cf. 
also calf, calves, half, halves, &c. 
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Such words as the, this, then, &c., have }> 
(the sound in ^Aink) in Old English, as this 
sound was initial. The change to t 5 took 
place in Middle English, and was probably 
due to lack of stress and to the influence 
of the cases in which these words occurred 
in such positions that the \ sound was 
between vowels and therefore 5 . For in¬ 
stance, in such a phrase as to man, the y 
sound would normally become 5, just as in 
wrtpan (above), and this evidently affected 
the sound generally. Such a change would 
naturally spread over all the pronouns, so 
we have thee, thou, them, thetr, this, that, 
those, these, and there, thither, though. See., all 
with 5 where originally the sound was y as in 
think, thin. Sec., where it has not been changed. 

In one or two words of English origin 
with initial v—e.g. veU, O.E. jeet; vixen, 
O.E. fyxen (cf. fox )—the change is due to 
a special Kentish development, and these 
words must have been taken over into the 
standard language from the Kentish dialect. 

The Old English initial consonant com¬ 
binations hr, hn, hw, hi, wr, wl, cn [kn], gn, 
have all been reduced to a single sound ; 
hn, hw, hi, hr, have become n, w (wh), 1, 
and r. Thus; 

O.E. Mod. E. 

hn^ce (soft) has given nesh (dial.) 
hwSr where 

hlaford lord 

wring ring 

In the spelling wh for Old English hw 
we still have a trace of the older sound, and 
in Scotland and the north the old pro¬ 
nunciation is still retained. It is probable 
that the sounds hn, hw, hi, hr did not really 
consist each of two distinct sounds, but 
that they stood in the same relation to 
n, w, 1 , and r as p, f. Sec., do to b, v. Sec, 
With a similar loss of a sound we have : 

O.E. Mod. E. 

wriht wright [rait] 

wlisp lisp 

cneow knee [ni] 

gnagan gnaw [no] 

wl became 1, and hi, hr, hn became 1, r, n 
in Early Middle English; wr became r, 
and kn, gn, became n about the seventeenth 
century. About the same time hw became 
w over a great part of England. 

Below are a few other consonant changes. 

Loss of w after a consonant before o 
and u: 


O.E. 

Mid. E. 

Mod. E. 

twS 

two 

two [tu] 

swylc 

swuch 

such 

hwA 

hwo 

who Piu] 

sweord 

sword 

sword [sod] 


Development of ' parasitic ** b between 
mr and ml: 


O.E. 

slumrian 

yymel 

acm(y)rian (plur.) 


Mod. E. 
slumber 
thimble 
embers 


The mb in comb, womb. Sec., was reduced 
to m in the sixteenth century. The b in 
thumb (O.E. fruma) is due to the analogy 
of such words, A p was developed simi¬ 
larly between m and t in empty (O.E. 
cemettig), and a d between n and r m thunder 
(O.E. punor, punren), and between 1 and r 
in alder (O.E. air). 

Addition of Final d .—In words such as 
hound, hind (a servant), astound, a is 
present which did not exist in Old or 
Middle English. Similarly vulgar gownd 
for gown. 

Aspirate .—The letter h was pronounced 
in Old English and Middle English as at 

g resent. In the word it (O.E. hit) it has 

een lost. It is often lost in compounds— 
e.g. shepherd, Fulham, forehead. 

Such words as heir, hour, honest, honour, 
which are borrowings from French, show 
that at first the h, which had been lost 
in French, was not pronounced in loan¬ 
words in English. It was introduced later 
through the spelling, but in the four words 
above the old pronunciation has survived. 
Cf. also the old-fashioned pronunciation of 
herb, hospital, neighbourhood, without h. 

Metathesis .—Metathesis is the name given 
to a process whereby two sounds are trans¬ 
posed. The most frequent case in English 
is the transposition of r. This has taken 
place in the words thirty, third (cf. three), 
oird, wright, wrought, which in Old English 
were prittig, pridda, brid, wyrhta, worhte 
(cf. wyrean, to work). Cf. also the place- 
name Bridlington, pronounced Burlington, 
and for the opposite process Birmingham, 
pronounced Brummagem, 

Metathesis of ks to sk is found in the verb 
ask, O.E, axian {aksian"]. 

The metathesis of r is probably due to the 
trill nature of the sound. The words cited 
above had already undergone metathesis in 
Old English in some of the dialects, so that 
the change is an early one. 


IV. The Sounds of Old English and 
THEIR Development. II. Vowels 

In the last section we discussed the re¬ 
lation of the consonants of Old English to 
those of Modem English. In this section 
we shall have the development of the vowels. 
Below is a table of the Old English vowels 
arranged on the same principle as the vowels 
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in Modern English. See chap, ii., p. 28, 
above. 

Vowels in Old English 


High 


Mid 


Low 


Diphthongs: ea, ea, eo, eo, ic, le. 

(1) It will be noticed that there are no 
Flat vowels in Old English. 

(2) The two new vowels, y and y, are the 
same as the sound represented by u in 
French vu; y is short, y long. 

(3) ct» which does not occur in Modem 
English, is the same vowel as in German 
man or Northern English man. 

In discussing the development of Old 
English vowels, it will be convenient to 
classify the changes as isolative and com¬ 
binative. For an explanation of these 
terms, see p. 26 above. 

A. Isolative Changes 
Long Vowels 

I. Old English d. This vowel became 5 
in Middle English, i.e. with a sound some¬ 
thing like the Modern English sound in saw. 
In Modern English this has become o. Thus 
we have: 


O.E. 

Mid. E. 

Mod. E. 

ham 

horn 

home 

na 

no 

no 

ban 

bon 

bone 

hai 

h51 

(w)hole 

cald 

cold 

cold 

aid 

old 

old 


Back 

Front 

u 

I 

U 

i 


y 


y 

0 

e 

0 

e 

a 


a 



SB 


3 B 


O.E. 

Mid. E. 

Mod. E. 

god 

gode 

good [gud] 

mona 

mone 

moon [mun] 

blod 

blod 

blood [blad] 


For the threefold development of 0 in 
Modern English, see p. 33 below. 

The sound of o (O.E. 6) and o (O.E. 5 ) 
were not identical in Middle English, though 
both were written o. Chaucer, for instance, 
does not rime words of one class with words 
of the other, and we see that in Modem 
English they had a totally different develop¬ 
ment. 

For shortening of Old English 6, see 
p. 33 below. 

3. Old English ae. One has to distinguish 
two classes of words with this vowel. In 
the first class the vowel is original in Old 
English— e.g, d 3 d (deed). In the second 
class it had been developed in Primitive 
Old English from a different vowel— e.g, 
hmjy (heath). See p. 35 below. 

In the first class the vowel ae was changed 
to 6 in Late Old English, and developed on 
the same lines as Old Enghsh original €. 
This became i, written ee (the sound in 
s^^d) in INIodcm English. Thus we have : 


O.E. 

Late O.E. 

Mod. E. 

dSd 

ded 

deed [i] 

said 

sed 

seed [i] 

grene 

grene 

green [i] 

swete 

swete 

sweet [i] 


In the second class the vowel a remained 
as se in Old English, and became ee, ea in 
Middle English. This did not represent the 
sound e as in the words] above. It was 
merely a lengthened form of the vowel e 
in red, and may be represented phonetically 
by e. 

This vowel became [1] at a much later date 
in Modem English than the vowel e in the 
words abo^^e, and is usually written ea, so 
that one can distinguish the words of the 
two classes by the spelling. In Irish the 
change of this e to i (ea) has not taken place. 


Examples : 



O.E. 

Mid. E. 

Mod. E. 

hae]? 

hea]>, &c. 

heath 

sse 

sea 

sea 

d^l 

deal 

deal 


The vowel in the last two words was 
originally short, but was lengthened in the 
Old English period. See p. 32 below. 

For shortening of Old English d, see p. 33 
below. 

2. Old English 6. This was retained in 
the Middle English with a sound very like 
the original, but has developed into 00 
(u, u or a) in Modem English. 


These are still pronounced in Irish $e, dM, 
heth. Chaucer keeps the two e sounds dis¬ 
tinct and does not rime them as a rule. 

For shortening of a, S, see p. 33 below. 

4. Old English y (and i). This vowel had 
the sound of u in French vu. It is related 
very closely phonetically to I, the vowel in 
see, seat, &c., in Modem English, and in 
Middle English was changed to this vowel, 
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SO that Old English i and Old English y 
fell together and nad the same development. 
This i remained unchanged in Middle English 
and developed in Modern English to the 
diphthong ai as in hide. Thus we have : 

O.E. Mid. E. Mod. E. 

mys mis [mis] mice [mais] 

hwy hwy Qiwi] why [wai] 

dryge drige [dri-] dry [drai] 

' hwit hwit [i] white [ai] 

wid wide ,, wide ,, 

bindan bind ,, bind „ 

‘ Wilde wild ,, wild 

In the last two words the i was originally 
short, but was lengthened in the Old English 
period. (See opposite.) 

For shortening of i, see p. 33 below. 

5. Old English u. Like i, Old English u 
remained unchanged throughout Middle 
English, though it was spelt ou in imitation 
of French. In Modern English it was 
usually diphthongised to au (as in cow). 


O.E. 

Mid. E. 

Mod. E. 

hus 

hous [u] 

house [au] 

mus 

mouse [u] 

mouse [au] 

nu 

nou [u] 

now [au] 

cu 

cou fu] 

cow jau] 

ut 

out [Q] 

out [au] 

bunden 

bounde(n) [ii] 

bound [au] 

funden 

founde(n) [u] 

found [au] 


In the last two words the u was originally 
short but was lengthened in Old English 
before nd. (See below.) 

For the shortening of u, see p. 33 below. 

Short Vowels 

The principal isolative changes in the 
short vowels are : 

1. Old English ae. This vowel became a, 
and thus developed on the same lines as 
Old English a, which gives Modern English 
a or ae. Thus : 

O.E. glaes became M.E. glas(s) 

aesc as(s)h, &c. 

2. Old English y. Just as y became i 
and had the same later development, so y 
became i and developed with it. Generally 
speaking, i and y survive as i in Modern 
English, except where i has been lengthened. 

’O.E. Mod. E. 
his his 

smij? smith 

ynce inch 

fyllan fill 


B. Combinative Changes 

These are divided into (i) lengthening of 
short vowels, (2) shortening of long vowels. 

Lengthening of Short Vowels 

1. Already in Old English short vowels 
were lengthened before -Id, -nd, -mb. Thus 
aid, did, findan, bunden, camh, become did, 
did, jlndan, bunden, edmb, and developed 
into old, child, find, bound, comb in Modern 
English, according to the tables above. 
Where three consonants followed, the 
lengthening did not take place—e.g. cildru 
(plural of cild) had short i. Hence we have 
children [tfildron], but child [tjaild]. This 
also explains such a form as lamb, where on 
the analogy of camb one would expect 
Modern lomb pom]. The plural lambru 
would keep the a unlengthened, and this 
affected the singular. 

2. Lengthening of Short Vowels in Open 
Syllables in Middle English. —In Middle 
English the vowels e, a (O.E. a or se, see 
abovel, and o were lengthened in an open 
syllable. By an open syllable is meant 
a syllable which is not closed by a con¬ 
sonant. E.g. man is a closed syllable, 
name [nalmo] in Old English is an open 
syllabic. We have thus : 

(a) d (from O.E. a or O.E. ae) becomes a 

O.E. Mid. E. Mod. E. 
C nama name [a] name (e) 

Original a -j Old Norse taka take take 

f O. Fr. dame dame ,, dame ,, 

i fkcl ‘tale ,, dale ,, 

^ ‘ ( hwael hwale ,, whale ,, 

This vowel develops, as we see, into 
Modern English e, or, more correctly speak¬ 
ing, a diphthong [ei]. 

(b) Old English e becomes e in an open 
syllable : 


O.E. 

Mid. E. 

Mod. E. 

ctan 

eten 

eat 

efen 

efen 

even 

medu 

m6de 

mead 


This e, phonetically [e], for which see 
p. 31 above, fell, together with the g de¬ 
veloped from one class of Old English ae, 
and produced the modem ea [i]. 

(c) Old English o becomes 6 in an open 
syllable: 

O.E. Mid. E. Mod. E. 

hopu hope [5] hope [6] 

|>rote frote throat „ 

stolen stole(n) stolen „ 

This o was the same as the 6 developed 
from Old English 6 (see p. 31 above), and 
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developed into Modern 5 (or ou) just £ls 
it did. 


Shortening of Long Vowels in Middle 
English 

Vowels are shortened before different 
combinations of consonants. Below are 
some examples: 

I. Middle English I (O.E. I or y, see p. 32) : 
r wis (wise) 

Original 

I swin (swine, pig) 

r fyian ([de]file) 

Original y-f If tel (little) 
t hfdan (hide) 


wisdom 

wlfmann (woman) 
fiftig (fifty) 
swin-ford (Swinford) 

ffl> (filth) 

Ifjles (genitive) 
hydde (past part.) 


In most of the words above the first 
column has the uncompounded word in 
which the i has remained long and become 
modern [ai] ; see p. 32. The second column 
contains compounds in which the i has been 
shortened because of the new combination 
of consonants. This short i develops as 
original short i. 

2. Shortening of Middle English u (O.E. 
u) to u: 

hfis (house) husband, hiiswif; cf. Mod. 

[hazif] and hussy, 
ut (out) utmost 

brun (brown) brun-tun (Brunton) 


This falls together with original short u, 
and develops, as we see, in most cases to 
modem a, the vowel in but. 

3. Shortening of Middle English o (O.E. 6) 
to 6: 


g6s (goose) 
softe 

fod (food) 
blostma 


gosling 

s 5 ft 

fSstor (from fodstor) 
blostm, blossom 


This falls together with original short o, 
and is generally unchanged in Modem 
English. 

Shortening of Middle English 5 to e. 
This Middle_English e may represent original 
6 (O.E. e, eo), or either of the two e's de¬ 
veloped from Old English ® (p. 31). 


{ cepan (keep) 
wgpan (weep) 
)>eof (thief) 


k^pte (kept) 
wfipte (wept) 
(theft) 


— f sl 5 pan (sleep) 

Originals ■( clsene, eigne (clean) 

V 8em(e)tig, Smtig 


slgpte (slept) 
clgnsen (cleanse) 
emti (empty) 


The difference in the vowel of many past 
participles is explained in this way. This 
short e was generally unchanged in Modern 
English, whereas 5 became ee or ea [i]. See 
P* 31. 


5. Shortening of Old English d to a in 
Middle English: 

halig (holy) h&lga (saint). This form 

survives in All Hal¬ 
lows. 

halgian (to hallow) 

gSst (ghost, spirit) gastlic (spiritual,ghastly) 

This short a remained as ae or was length¬ 
ened to a in Modern English, just as Old 
English ae and a. Cf. p. 32 above. 

6. Shortening of vowels in unstressed 
syllables : 

i (ge)lic, (a)like 


blifllc 


-lie (-ly) as in 
(blithely), &c. 
huswif; cf. Mod. [hazif] 
-dom (-dom) as in king¬ 
dom 

-tun (-ton) as in names 
in -ton, such as Newton 
Mid. E. knouleche. Mod. 
knowledge 

a had, (order, &c.) -had (-head as in maiden¬ 
head) 

The Modern -hood (childhood, &c.) is due 
to the analogy of the unshortened form. 


wif (wife) 

6 dom (doom) 

u tun (town) 

cnawlScan 


Old English Diphthongs 

The Old English diphthongs were largely 
monophthongised in the Old English penod, 
and were entirely reduced in Middle English. 
Thus: 

eo becomes e deop, dep (deep) 

^ ^ eorfe, erj)e (earth) 

ea „ se, e deaf, dej> (death) 
ceap, chep (cheap) 

This g was treated as Middle English S 
from Old English « (type ii., p. 31), and not 
as Middle ^glish e from Old English e. 
The e from eo from the latter Old English S. 

ea developed only in one dialect of Old 
English from original a. Thus we have : 

eald by the side of aid, aid (old) 
beald „ bald, bMd (bold),&c. 

w^ o^ly developed in certain dialects 
out of ea, eo. 


Changes in the Modern English Period 

We have already mentioned the change 
of I to ai and u to au (see p. 32 abov^. 
In addition. Middle English o (from O.E. 
d) became 6 in Modern English (p. 31), and 
Middle English a (O.E. a, ae, or Fr. a), when 
lengthened, became e (p. 32). 

Middle English 6 (from O.E. 5 ) and 
Middle English u (from OrE. u), or u 
shortened (see above), fall together in the 
modem period, and have three j^ssible 
developments. They may become either ii 
(as in moon), u (as in good), or a (as in 5 u/). 

c 
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Thus we have: 

O.E. 


/■god 

Original 6 

J boc 

1 mona 
Iblod 

Original u • 

r full 
wulf 
{ wund 
lufu 


V. sumor 

Original u 

( cufe 
/ butan 


Mod. E. 
good [u] 
book [u or u] 
moon [u] 
blood [a] 

full [u] 
wolf [u] 
wound [u] 
love [a] 
summer [a] 

could [u] 
but [a] 


The u in bu^an was probably shortened 
owing to lack of stress. 

In the words thumb, plum, room, suck, 
book, rough, which represent Old English 
puma, plume, rum, sucan, brUcan, ruh, and 
in which we should expect the diphthong au 
in Modern English (see p. 32), the vowel 
has been shortened owing to the nature of 
the consonant which follows it, and we have 
either [a] or [u]. 


Loss of r in Modern English 

One of the most important changes in the 
development of Modern English was the loss 
of r finally and before a consonant. For¬ 
merly r in such a combination as rd, rt, rm, 
rl, &c., was pronounced as a consonant, as 
it is at the present day in Scotland and the 
north of England. The loss of this sound 
took place comparatively recently, and it 
has had important results on the nature of 
the preceding vowels. Thus 

or has become a 

ur j- „ 9 

ir J 

or ,, ,, 0 

The three sounds er, ur, ir, have thus 

become levelled, although they formerly 

consisted of the three separate vowels+r, 
and were therefore distinct. 

Final r has also ceased to be pronounced 
as a consonant, and has either been lost or 
survives as the vowel. Thus wc have : 


The following arc examples of the loss of r 
before a consonant: 


a+r-i-cons. 
c-f r+cons, 
i+r+cons. 
u[a 34 -r+cons. 
o-f r-f cons. 


arm 

bam 

err 

heard 

bird 

twirl 

turn 

hurt 

sword 

sport 


dm] 

ban] 

[had] 

>9dl 

twol] 

tan] 

tst] 

sod] 

'spot] 


We can thus formulate the rule that 
before a consonant, and finally after the 
vowels a and i, r has been lost, and that 
finally after o, u it has become 0, which is 
sometimes merged in the preceding vowel. 
After i it becomes o, which persists. 


Influence of w on vowels 

Such words as swan, what, swallow, wasp, 
&c„ owe their vowel [o] to the preceding w. 
Similarly the vowel [0] in war, warm, dwarf, 
water, &c., is due to w. 

Influence of I on vowels 

The vowel a before 1 was changed in 
Modern English to 5. Thus we have ball, 
hall, salt, call, &c., with 5. 


V. Sound-changes in and before the 
Old English Period 

We have already mentioned the lengthen¬ 
ing of short syllable before -Id, &c., which 
took place in the Old English period, and 
also the change of medial f, s, to v, z, (5. 
(see p. 29 above). In this section we shall 
discuss the phenomenon known as i-mutodion, 
which has left very many traces on the 
English language, and which took place in 
Primitive Old English, and also the grada¬ 
tion of vowels in the strong verbs which 
dates back to a very much earlier period of 
language. 

I-mutation 


hear 

here 

more 

poor 

sure 

care 

where 

fir > 

furf 

her 

nor 

.star 

war 


[hfe] 


mo] or [moo] 
po] or [pu9] 
Jo] or Quo] 
pcea] 

■“wea] 

[tS] 

Pl9] 

[no] 

[staj 

[w 3 ] 


In chap. i. the vowels of English have 
been classified according to whether they 
are made by the back of the tongue or the 
front of the tongue. The former are called 
b^k vowels, the latter front vowels, I-muta- 
tion is the name given to a process by which 
a back vowel was changed to a front vowel 
by the influence of a following i or j. i is 
the vowel in sit, high-front, and j is a front- 
open consonant (see tables, pp. 27, 28). 

It was on account of the front nature of 
i and j that this change took place. The 
organs of speech, as if in anticipation of the 
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following front sound, made the back sound 
farther forward in the mouth and gradually 
turned it, too, into a front sound. In addi¬ 
tion the front Vowel ae was raised to e, as 
the i was a high vowel and e is formed 
higher in the mouth than ae. Thus we have 
the following changes : 

a+i or j becomes se 
6+i or j „ e 

u+iorj „ y 

a+i or J „ se 

o+i or) „ e 

u+i or j „ y 

ae+i or j ,, e (see above) 

Below is a table to illustrate this process 
and to show the results on Modern English. 
Column i. contains words without mutation, 
column ii. their Modern English equivalents, 
column iii. the corresponding words with 
mutation, and column iv. their modern 
equivalents. 



(i) O.E. 
words with¬ 
out mutation. 

(ii) Mod. 
Eng. 

(ili) O.E. words 
with mutation. 

Mod. 

Eng. 

a 

hru 

w{hok;) 

hSlan from 
hilljan 

hielo from h 5 lj- 

heal 

heal(th) 
(see p. 
33 ) 


hat 

hot 

hmto ,, hati- 

heat 

0 

f 5 d 

food 

fedan from 
fodjan 

feed 


gOs 

goose 

ges from gosi- 

geese 


fot 

foot 

fet ,, foti- 

feet 


toj) 

tooth 

tc|) ,, t6])i- 

teeth 


dom 

doom 

deman- from 
domjan 

deem 

u 

fai 

foul 

fylj) from fuli]> 

fflan 

filth (see 

P- 33 ) 

dc(file) 


mQs 

mouse 

m^s from musi 

mice 

o 

dohtor 

daughter 

dehter (dative) 

Not sur¬ 
vived 


mann, monn 

man 

1 

menu 

men 

u 

full 

1 

full 

fyllan from 
fuljan 

fill 


ioxfromfnx 

fox 

fyxen from fuxi- 

vixen 


When j or i followed the consonants k 
and g in Primitive Old English, it changed 
them to c [tj] and eg J[d3]. Thus we have 
t^oan from tahjan — cj. Old English tacHt from 
takn^ Modern token, which is a closely re¬ 


lated word. Similarly s^can from sdkjan, 
dfencan (drench) from drankjan (cf. drink, 
which is obviously connected), bene {bench), 
from hanki (cf. hank), cycene (kitchen), from 
ciicina (cf. cook). 

A corresponding change of gj to d3 is 
seen in hrycg (ridge, back), from hrugja, 
brycg (bridge), from brugjo, &c. 

These two changes occurred before the 
Old English period. We have already men¬ 
tioned (p. 29 above) the change in Old 
English by which q before a front vowel 
became [^J and before a back vowel remained 
as [k]. This, together with the i-mutation 
which changed tiie back vowel to a front 
vowel, explains such words as cool [kill], Old 
English col, and chill [tjil]. Old English cilan, 
with [tj], from koljan, cock [kok]. Old English 
cocc, and chicken [tfikn]. Old English cicen 
with [tn. 

Gradation of Vowels. —Gradation is the 
name given to the relation between certain 
vowels which has existed from the earliest 
periods of language. This relation is shown 
in English most clearly in the strong verbs. 
For instance, the Old English verb bindan 
(to bind), had the preterite band and the 
past participle (ge)bunden. The series of 
vowels i, a, u, in these three parts of the 
verb is developed from a series of different 
vowels in the parent language. Similarly 
with other strong verbs, which will be dealt 
with more fully in chap, vi., Morphology. 

Loss of n in Old English before f, s, }?, h .— 
One of the most characteristic changes in 
the pre-Old English period was the loss of n 
before the consonants f, s, ]>, h, wdth a 
consequent alteration of the preceding vowel. 
The other Germanic languages have retained 
the n. Thus a primitive form sanft be¬ 
comes softe in English, anpar becomes oper 
(other) (cj. German under). Similarly we 
have; 


O.E. 

Germanic 

German 

Mod. Eng. 

gos 

gans 

Gans 

goose 

muh 

munj> 

Mund 

mouth 

fif 

hnf 

fiinf 

five 


Before h (x) the n was already lost in 
Germanic, but in Old English after a it 
changes the vowel to 6 (cf. gos above). Thus 
we have brohte (brought), pohte (thought), 
from original branhta, panhta, with which 
we may compare bring, think. This explains 
the appearance of the n in the two latter 
words and its absence in the preterites 
brought and thought. 

Change of Germanic ai to Old English d .— 
This is one of the most important isolative 
changes in the development of Old English 
from Germanic. We have for instance. Old 
English ham, going back to Germanic haitn 
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(ai is the diphthong as in biU), Cf, German 
Heim ptiaimj. Similarly we have : 

O.E. Germanic German 

an (one) ain ein [ai] 

wat (knew, wot) wait weiss „ 

hai (w)hole hail heil „ 

ban (bone) bain Bein „ 

This a when followed by i or j was mutated 
to a, and it is to this a that reference is 
made in p. 31 above. ^ 

The other Old English a is developed from 
West Germanic a, original Germanic a, and 
occurs in such words as sad {seed), German 
SacU [zdt], slapan {sleep), German schlafen, 
with [a], &c. 

Alternation of s and r .—The change of s 
and r in was, ivere, was formerly a much 
more widely spread one. A trace of it is 
also found in lose by the side of forlorn, the 
4 om in the last word being originally -loren, 
the past participle of los^ Similarly the 
verb choose (Old English ceosan) has a past 
participle coren. The r in these forms 
stands for a former z which was deyelcmed 
under certain conditions out of s in Ger¬ 
manic. The conditions under which this 
happened form part of what is known as 
Verner's Law. This law and the more 
famous Grimm’s Law, to which it is merely 
an appendix, do not come within the scope 
of this chapter. Grimm’s Law is discussed 
briefly in chap. vii. 

Change of kt to hi (jff).—In Primitive Old 
English the combination kt was changed to 
[yt], written ht. Thus we have Old English 
neht {night), from nakti {cf. Latin noctem). 
This explains such forms as seek, {he)seech, 
and sought, teach and taught, work and 
wrought We have seen above that teach, 
ipe)seech, are originally tdkjan, sokjan. The 
preterites of these forms were at one time 
takta, sokta, and by the change of kt to 
ht became tahte, sohte in Old English, and 
♦these give the Modern forms taught, sought. 
Work (for worch) is similarly from wurkjan, 
which gave wyrean in Old English. The 
reterite wurkta gave worhte, later wrought 
y metathesis of r (see p. 30). The appear¬ 
ance of k in work and seek (cf. beseech) is due 
to the influence in Middle English of forms 
of these verbs in which the k remained in 
Old English, because in Primitive Old 
English no j or i followed that sound. In 
beseech, the infinitive and forms that had 
originally i or j (hence c from k) prevailed. 

VI. Morphology 

Morphology deals with the forms of the 
different parts of speech and their develop¬ 
ment, We shall find that in English the 


change in the forms has been exceedingly 
great, especially in the nouns and verbs. 
The general tendency has been from syn¬ 
thesis to analysis—that is, that whereas 
formerly one indicated a difference in the 
meaning of a verb or noun by adding some 
prefix or sufi&x, the method employed to-day 
is to use an additional word with the same 
noun or pronoun. Thus house ii^Old Eng¬ 
lish is hus ; at the houses is at pam husum, 
in which the difference from house is indi¬ 
cated by th^ suffix in the third word, 
and from pam in the second, much more 
than by the preposition at. The Old Eng¬ 
lish method of employing a preposition plus 
a distinctive ending is midw'ay oetween the 
earlier method of showing such relations 
merely by a difference in ending— e.g. the 
Latin ablative case, and the present method 
of relying entirely on the preposition and 
keeping the same form of the noun. Simi¬ 
larly in Modem English we make no dis¬ 
tinction between the form when the noun 
is the subject of a sentence or the object. 
In most of the pronouns the distinction is 
still kept, thus who, whom, he, him, she, 
her, &c. In Old English most nouns had a 
different form in the objective or accusative 
case from that which it has in the nomi¬ 
native. In Modern English one can dis¬ 
tinguish between the subject and the object 
by their position in the sentence. Thus 
in the sentence, ** The boy hit the man 
with the stick,” we know exactly which is 
the subject and object by the position of 
boy and man before and after the verb hit. 
In Old English the word order w'as different 
in many respects from Modern English, and 
in the above sentence might have been such 
as to make it very difficult to decide which 
was the object and which the subject with¬ 
out some definite means, such as a charac¬ 
teristic inflection, of identifying them. The 
logical arrangement of words in the Modern 
English sentence has very largely destroyed 
the need for inflection in the noun. In the 
verb different relations are expressed by the 
jhelp of new verbs, which are called auxil- 
ianes, and which formerly were entirely 
independent verbs. 

The Article 

In Old English the article se was fully 
declined according to the following table: 

Singular Plural 

Masc, Fern, Neuter M, JF. N. 
Nominative s§ s6o haet M 

Accusative hone pa paet 

Genitive laes >aere paes J^ra 

Dative paem paere paet iasm 

Iv! ^tvnjWLP'Mf.n.l yy ' )y l)y 
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The form sS was altered to ]>e at a very 
early date through the influence of the other 
forms with ]>. This pe, with later change 
of to S (see p. 29), has given the Modern 
dennite article The spelling ye is a 
survival of the old form pe, the p having 
been mistaken for a y. The instrument^ 
still survives in such phrases as ** the better 
to bear it," " the more," " the better." 

Indefinite Article 

The indefinite article a, an is developed 
from Old English an, which has given 
Modem English one [wan]. In unstressed 
positions the a was not changed to 6, and 
the result was an before a vowel, a before 
a consonant. In some words, such as 
apron, an n which formerly belonged to the 
word has been lost through the influence 
of such forms as a napron, which was taken 
to be an apron. In newt (O.E. efete, Mid. E. 
evet, ewt) the n has been added from the 
article an in the combination an ewt, which 
was taken to be a newt, Cf, also adder from 
earlier nadder. 

Pronouns 

It will be seen from the table above that 
the pronoun that was originally part of the 
declension of the article. In addition, in 
Old English there was a pronoun corre¬ 
sponding to this, which had, among other 
cases: 

Singular Plural 

Masc, Fern. Neut, M. F, N, 
Nom. fes ])eos fis pas 

pis has survived as this, pas as those, and 
another form, these, has also been developed 
from the same pronoun. Hence we have the 
Modem English forms: 

Sing. Plur, 

that those 

this these 

Personal Pronouns 

In Old English there will be the following 
forms. The Modem English forms which 
have developed therefrom arc put in brackets. 



Singular 

Plural 


ISt 

person 

and 

person 

3rd 

person 

ISt 

person 

and 

person 

3rd 

person 

Nom. 

ic{l) 

l)a 

(thou) 

he(he) 

we 

(we) 

g«(ye) 

hi 

Acc. 

m€ 

(me) 

(thee) 

hine 

Qs (us) 

?OW 

(you) 

hi 

Gen. 

min 

(mine) 

>ln 

(thine) 

his 

(his) 

Gre 

(our) 

6owre 

(your) 

hira 

Dat. 

mS 

(me) 

>6 

(thee 

him 

(him) 

Qs (us) 

eow 

(you) 

him 


The third person has also different forma 
for the singular feminine and neuter gender. 
The feminine forms were: nom. hBo, acc. 
heo, gen. and dat. hire ; the neuter forms 
were the same as the masculine in the geni¬ 
tive and dative, hit in the nominative and 
accusative. The latter form has given 
Modern it (p. 30). In addition. Old English 
had a dual number used for two people 
only. 

We can see from the above table the 
corresponding forms in Modern English. 
In addition, hine has survived in the phrase 
*un —e.g. give *un for give him, and 'em for 
them, is a relic of Old English him (dat. 
plur.). Middle English hem. 

The forms they, their, have displaced the 
Old English hi, hira, and have been borrowed 
from Old Norse. Them may be either from 
Old Norse or from Old English pcbm, dat. 
plur. of se (see table above). 

The feminine form she is developed 
from Old English seo, the feminine of the 
article. It appears in Middle English as 
scho, scheo, sche, &c. The form h^o is the 
origin of the dialectical form hoo, common 
in Yorkshire. The form her is from the 
dative hire. 

Note that mine, thine, were originally the 
possessive case of the pronouns I and thou. 
The n was lost except before a vowel (cf. an, 
a), and we have my and thy. Ours, yours, 
theirs, &c., have been formed later on the 
analogy of his. 


Interrogative Pronouns 

Old English hwd (who) was declined as 
follows: 

Masc,, Fern, Neuter 
Ndm. hwa (who) hwaet (what) 

Acc. hwone hwaet 

Gen. hwaes (whose) hwaes 

Dat. hwam (whom) hwam 

Here again the Modem accusative case 
is developed from the dative. 

The relative in Old English was s3 or sBpe, 
declined as in the first table above. The 
form that still remains, and, in addition, 
who and which, have later been added as 
relatives. Who is in origin the same as 
the interrogative. Which is from Old Eng¬ 
lish hwilc. 


Noun 

The noun in Old English was fully declined 
and there were several different kinds of 
declensions. The chief varieties were vreak 
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and strong declensions. An example of the 
weak declension is: 


Sing, Plur, 

Nom. oxa (ox) oxan 

Acc. oxan oxan 

Gen, oxan oxena 

Dot, oxan oxum 

Below is an example of the weak declension : 

Sing, Plur, 

Nom, Stan (stone) stanas 

Acc, stan stanas 

Gen, stanes stana 

Dat, stane stanum 


It will be noticed that the chief difference 
in the two types is the nominative and 
accusative plural. The weak nouns add -n 
or -an, the strong nouns add -as or -s. Some 
strong nouns, however, formed their plural 
by adding -a. The genitive singular also 
differs. We have -s in the strong nouns, 
-n in the weak nouns. In Middle English 
the termination -s or -es spread rapidly 
throughout the nouns, and many weak 
nouns formed their plural with -s which 
generally added -n or -en. In Middle Eng¬ 
lish the ending -an was weakened to -en 
and -as to -es; thus we have oxen, stones, 
with the e still pronounced. In Modem 
English e before s was lost except in those 
cases where is followed another s (z) sound 
—e.g. houses [hauziz], pieces [pisiz], &c. 
The plural n remains in such words as 
oxen. In children, Old English did, plural 
cildru, which has given correctly childer in 
the dialects, it has been added unnecessarily, 
in brethren and kine (see below), it is also 
an unnecessary addition. Oxen is practi¬ 
cally the only word in which the old plural 
In n survives. 

Many nouns in Old English formed their 
plural by change of vowel due to i-muta- 
lion (see p. 34). A number of these plurals 
have survived in Modern English. Thus 


we have: 

O.E. 

O.E. 

Mod. E, 

Mod. E. 

Sing, 

Plur, 

Sing, 

Plur, 

fot 

fst 

foot 

feet 

gos 

gSs 

goose 

geese 

to]) 

tg]> 

tooth 

teeth 

Ihs 

lys 

louse 

lice 

mils 

mys 

mouse 

mice 

mann 

menn 

man 

men 

wlfmann 

wlfmenn 

woman 

women 


The last word only retains the distinction 
in the spelling; the pronunciation of the 
singular is -[mon], the plural -[min]. Many 
words which originally had a similar vowel 


change have been levelled under the ordinary 
plural in s. Thus Old English had : 

Sing, Plur, 

b 5 c (book) bee. [This should have given 

heet^,"] 

cu (cow) cy. [The form kye which this 
would give is still in the 
dialects.3 Cf, also kine 

with added n. 

broc brec (breeches—s added) 

hnutu (nut) hnyte 

It is to be noted that the dative case in 
Old English had also i-mutation, and in two 
words, hrdpor {brother), dohtor {daughter), it 
only, and not the plural, was mutated. 
From the dative singular breper was formed 
the form brethren by the addition of an 
analogical n to form a plural brepren, the 
e being shortened before ^r (p. 33). The 
original plural was bropru (cf. cildru, above 
which has been changed to children). Muta¬ 
tion of the dative accounts for the difference 
between borough and bury in place-names. 
Borough is from the nominative burg (a 
fortress) ; bury, from the dative byrig, formed 
with mutation of u to y. 


Adjectives 

Adjectives were fully declined in Old 
English as they were in Modem German. 
Very little trace of such declension is left. 

In Old English adjectives were compared 
by adding -ra to form the comparative, -ost 
or -est to form the superlative. The -ra is 
for -ora or -ira developed from earlier -oza 
or -iza, still earlier -osa, -isa by Vemer’s 
Law (p. 42), and the change of z to r 
(p. 36). Thus the comparative -osa, -isa, 
is originally not unlike the superlative -ist, 
-ost, which has given -est, -ost. Compara¬ 
tives with -ra from earlier -ira have the 
vowel mutated through the i in the com¬ 
parative suf&x (p. 35). This accounts for 
the comparison of old, elder, eldest. In Old 
English other adjectives had the vowel 
altered in this way in comparison (e.g. long ; 
cf. Middle English long, lenger, lengesf). 

The comparison by means of a new word, 
e.g. good, better, best, goes back to Old 
English. 

The comparison with more and most arose 
in Middle English. 

Verb 

The verb has to be divided in Old English 
as in Modem English into two classes ac¬ 
cording as to whether it is weak or strong — 
that is, according to whether it forms its 
past tense and past participle by adding a 
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suffix or by changing the vowel of the root. 
There were in Old English two chief classes 
of weak verbs and seven classes of strong 
verbs. 

Weak Verbs .—The weak verbs in Old 
English formed their past tense by adding 
either the suffix -ede or -ode (de). Both 
these suffixes have been levelled in Modern 
English under -ed which is usually merely 
the sound [d] or [t]. Thus we have (O.E.): 

Infinitive Past or Preterite 

werian (to defend) werede 

lufian (to love) lufode 

hieran (to bear) hierde 

Modem English loved, heard, &c. In words 
hke baked, tossed, &c., the d represents the 
sound t. 

Caught in Modern English is formed on 
the analogy of taught, brought, &c. The 
Middle English form is cacchede, which 
should have given catched [kaetjt]. The verb 
wear was originally weak and had a pre¬ 
terite werede ; the strong form wore in the 
Modern language is probably due to the 
influence of tear. Cf, such phrases as wear 
and tear. 

Strong Verbs .—Below are examples of 
the seven classes of strong verbs, together 
with the corresponding Modern English 
forms: 

Infinitive. Pret. Sing. Pret. Plur. Past Part. 

(1) feallan feoll feollon feallen 

(fall) (fell) (fallen) 

(2) scacan scoc sc6con scacen 

(shake) (shook) (shaken) 

(3) bindan band bundon bunden 

(bind) (bound) (bound) 

(4) beran bser t^ron boren 

(bear) (bore) (borne) 

(5) sprecan spriec sprScon sprecen 

(speak) (spoke) (spoken) 

(6) scinan scan scinon scinen 

(shine) (shone) (shone) 

(7) cwsan c^s curon coren 

(choose) (chose) (chosen) 

It will be seen that on the whole there is 
far less variation in the verb than in Old 
English. The Old English past participle 
was formed by prefixing the particle ge as 
in Modern German. The g was pronounced 
0], i.e. like y, and was lost at an early date 
The prefix remained in Middle English as i, 
written i or y, but was eventually entirely 
lost. It still survives in such archaic forms 
as yclept, yclad, and in the adjectives enough 
(Old English gendg), ywis (Old English 
gewiss). 


The auxiliaries were all originally inde¬ 
pendent verbs. Have is still used both as an 
mdependent verb and as an auxiliary. The 
present participle in Old English was not 
-ing, but -ende, which developed in Middle 
English into -ande, -inde, -ende, according 
to the dialect. The form -ing is said to be 
due to the many verbal nouns in -ung. 


A dverbs 

Adverbs in Old English were formed by 
adding e to the adjective. Later on the 
suffix -lie (-like) was used to form adverbs, 
and owing to its unstressed position, lost 
its final consonant and became -ly. In like 
and alike, &c., the same word has survived 
and retained the final consonant. Adjec¬ 
tives in -like, e.g. childlike, are, of course, 
recent formations from the two independent 
words. 

VII. Etymology 

Etymology seeks principally to do two 
things: first to relate words m English to 
each other, and secondly to show the con¬ 
nection of English words with words in 
other languages. We call words which are 
related either to one language or in different 
languages, cognates. When we apply the 
term cognate to two words, we do not mean, 
as it is often thought, that one word has 
sprung from the other, but that both words 
have originally developed from the same 
original word or from two words which 
were originally very closely related. Thus 
when we say that foot and feet are cognate, 
we mean that they are developed from two 
very similar forms of what was originally 
one word, i.e. fat and fdti. If we go farther 
afield and point out that foot in English is 
cognate with Fuss in German, and with 
pedem in Latin, we mean exactly the same 
thing—that the three words are descended 
from a common ancestor. In the case of 
the English and the German word, the primi¬ 
tive common form was identical. In the 
case of the Latin word, the primitive form 
was a closely related form of the same word 
differing only in the vowel. 

In discussing the et3miology of words 
in English so as to show their relations to 
each other, it is essential to go back to the 
earliest period of the language. In order to 
trace such words to their onginal form, use 
is made of the sound-laws of English which 
have been propounded in sects, lii. and iv. 
This process will help to reveal a great 
number of et5mologies. Thus the relation 
of husband and house is apparent as soon as 
one realises that the vowel in the first word 
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has been shortened before the combination 
sb, and that originally husband had as its 
first element the word hus, which is the 
Old English form of house. We need go no 
furtherback to show the connection of these 
two words. Many other compounds can be 
explained by a similar process. 

In some cases the compound nature of the 
word has become obscure in the course of 
its development from Old English to Modem 
English. No one would suspect that the 
words lord and lady both originally con¬ 
tained the word that is now loaf. But if 
one examines the Old English forms of these 
words, which were hldford, earlier hldfweard, 
and hlafdige, and compares them with the 
Old English hldf {loaf, bread), the connection 
is obvious. The word hldf has become, 
quite normally, loaf; hi becomes 1 (see 
p. 30), and a becomes oa [0] (p. 31). In 
hldford and hWfdige the first clement has 
become obscured, a in the first word had 
a development which was different from 
that which it underwent in hldf, because it 
was placed in entirely different conditions. 
It appears in Middle English as laverd, 
lavera, the a having been shortened, and 
in Modern English as lord,^ In hWfdige we 
see the mutation of a to ae before the fol¬ 
lowing i (see p. 34 above). The §& becomes e 
(see p, 31), IS shortened before fd (p. 33), 
and we have Middle English levedi, which 
gives ultimately lady. Hldford means ori¬ 
ginally the loaf- or bread-ward —that is, the 
uardian of the bread —and hlafdige, the 
estower of the bread. 

When the aim of the etymologist is merely 
to show the relation between two English 
words, it is very often sufficient, as in the 
cases above, to go back to Old English. 
For some words, however, this is not enough. 
Thus bring in Old English is bringan, brought 
is brohte. It is not any easier to detect 
any relation between the two words in 
Old English than in Modern English. To 
do this one has to go back still further to 
the common Germanic language, and then 
it will be found that brohte had originally 
an n, which has disappeared and affected 
the preceding vowel. The process is ex¬ 
plained on p. 35 above. In this case, even 
to explain the relation between two English 
words, one has to consider their forms 
in Primitive Old English or in Germanic, 
the language from which Old English 
sprung. 

The relations between the sounds of Old 
English and the sounds of Germanic have 
been investigated and formulated in exactly 
the same way as the relations between Old 
English, Middle English, and Modem Eng¬ 
lish. A certain number of the sound-laws 
have been explained in chap, v., because 


without them many of the relations between 
words in English itself would be obscure. 
In order to compare English with the other 
Germanic languages for the purposes of 
et5miology one has to trace the English 
form back to its Germanic equivalent. If 
we are seeking to connect an English with 
a Modern German word, the German word 
must also be traced back to its primitive 
form in the parent Germanic language. 
Where the primitive English form and the 
primitive German form are identical, or 
where the forms differ in a certain definite 
way which show that they are closely re¬ 
lated to each other, we are justified in 
saying that they are cognate. Thus, for 
instance, the English word whole goes back 
to Old English hdl. The w in the modem 
form is an unnecessary insertion, and the 
vowel 6 is devolved normally from Old 
English a. This Old English d represents 
Germanic ai (p. 36 above). The German 
word heil [whole, sound) is pronounced 
\hair\, and has preserved the original Ger¬ 
manic vowel. It too is Germanic hail. 
Hence, as the meaning of the two words and 
their original form is the same, we can 

E reclaim them as cognate. Similarly we 
^arnt (p. 34) that the word goose is developed 
from Old English gd5, from Germanic gans. 
German still has Gans, which preserves the 
primitive form. 

In comparing a word like English high 
with German hoch [hoy], we are on more 
difficult ground. The English word will be 
found to go back to Old English hedh. We 
find that Old English ^ very often repre¬ 
sents Germanic au. Hence the primitive 
form hauh \haux\. But this has not the 
same vowel as the German word, and there¬ 
fore we cannot connect the two without 
further examination. If, however, we ex¬ 
amine the German word, we shall find that 
the vowel is not originally 6, but au, and 
that before y and s a change of Germanic 
au to o takes place regularly in Modern 
German. The word hoch is thus traced back 
to hauh [haux\, which agrees with the form 
from which the English form is derived, so 
that the two words are cognate. In this 
case knowledge of the development of 
German is necessary in order to get the 
correct primitive form of the German word 
for purposes of comparison. 

^^en we go still further afield, and seek 
to compare English words with non-Ger¬ 
manic words, such as Greek, Latin, or 
Sanskrit, we have to trace the word to an 
earlier stage of its existence than Germanic, 
to the time when Germanic itself was but 
a branch of the Indo-Germanic or Aryan 
languages,Just as the Germanic languages, 
such as English and German, are now 
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branches of the Germanic language itself. 
Having obtained the Germanic form of the 
word, we have to try to discover how it 
would appear in the Aryan language. If, 
then, its form is identical with or closely 
related to that from which we trace the 
Greek or Latin word, the words are cognate. 
Thus, for instance, the English word teach 
is developed, as we have seen, from Old 
English UBcan, Primitive Old English takian 
(p. 34), which is Germanic taikjan (see 
p. 36). Similarly token^ from Old English 
tdcn, Germanic taikn, with which we may 
compare German Zeichen (sign, token) 
ftsai;^. For German z, English t, compare 
tide, Zeit; ten, zehn ; to, zu, &c., and see 
p. 42. The Germanic taikjan, from which 
tecLch is descended, is different in two re¬ 
spects from its original form in Aryan, 
-fan is a verbal suffix, and we leave it out 
of consideration. If we take taik-, we find 
that Germanic ai corresponds to Aryan oi 
(cf. Gk. oine, Gmc. ain, O.E. an, Gmn. ein), 
and that t in Germanic corresponds to d 
in Aryan (cf. Lat. deus, Gk. {o)dontis, Gmc. 
tanf}, Eng. top, Gmc. Zahn), Hence the 
Aryan form is doik. If now we take the 
Latin word dlco (I say), and trace it back, 
we find that in Aryan it was deic. The o 
is a suffix, and thus we have deik (giving); 
Latin dico, doik (giving); English teach. 
We know that the vowels ei and oi were 
closely related in Aryan by the process 
known as gradation (see p. 35). Since, 
then, the two words dico and teach have 
not entirely dissimilar meanings, and since 
they go back to two originals which were 
very closely related in Aryan, they are 
cognates. 

We see, then, that in order to compare 
an English word with a non-Germanic word, 
we have to do three distinct things. We 
have first to get the earliest form of the 
word in English ; secondly, to find the 
Germanic equivalent of that form ; and, 
lastly, to find the Aryan equivalent of the 
Germanic form. In addition we require to 
know something about the relation between 
the language in which the other word occurs 
and Aryan, and something of the vowel 
relations in Aryan itself. 

It has been discovered that in certain 
consonants there are regular differences be¬ 
tween Germanic languages such as English, 
and non-Germanic languages such as Latin, 
Greek, Celtic, and Sanskrit. The chief 
consonants affected are p, t, k, b, d, g—^that 
is, the stop consonants (see table, p. 27 
above). The consonants p, t, k, are changed 
to the corresponding consonants f, p, h [%]; 
the consonants b, d, g, are changed simi¬ 
larly to p, t, k. These are not all the 
changes, but these are the most important. 


These changes are illustrated in the table 
below. 



Latin 

Greek 

O.E. 

Mod. Eng. 

p 

pater 

pedem 

pecu (cattle) 

pemptos 

fader 

fot 

fifta 

feoh (cattle, 
money) 

father 

foot 

fifth 

fee 

t 

tres 

frater 

tu 

mentum 

(chin) 


prSo 

brOpor 

pa 

mQp,from 
muni) (p. 35) 

three 
brother 
<P- as) 
thou (p. IS9) 
moutn 

k 

cord [k] 

caput ,, 
centum ,, 
pecus ,, 
(cattle) 

kardia 

heort 
(A from ;t) 
heafod 
bund 

feoh (cattle, 
money) 

heart 

head 

hund(red) 

fee 

b' 

labium 

baits 

lippa 

pad (coat) 

lip 

d 

domare 

decern 

duo 

denlem 

edere j 

damad 

deka 

duo 

odont- 

temian, from 
tamjanip. 34) 
teon,/rcw 
tehun 
twa 

^op, from 
tan)) (p. 35) 
etan 

tame 

ten 

two 

tooth 

eat 

K 

genus ! 

genu 

ager(c/; agri¬ 
culture) 
jugum 

genos 

gonu 

agros 

ergon, 

from 

wergon 

cynn [k] 
cneo fkn] 
eecer [k] 

geoc ,, 
vieorc, from 
werk 

kin 

kneeJTn] 
acre [kj 

yoke 

work 


These are the most simple changes, but 
in addition Grimm's Law explains another 
series of correspondences. In Aryan there 
were, besides the above six stop consonants, 
six other sounds consisting of the same stop 
followed by the aspirate h, which were 
written ph, th, kh, bn, dh, gh. These also 
were changed in Grcrmanic. The first three 
were labelled under the corresponding un¬ 
aspirated consonants p, t, and k, and became 
in Germanic f, p, and h (from x)> as we have 
seen above. Ihe three sounds bh, dh, and 
gh lose the a^irate—that is, they become 
b, d, and g. In Latin bh and dh become f, 
gh becomes h ; in Greek bh becomes ph 
dh becomes th ( 0 ), gh becomes 
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Aryan 

Latin 

Greek 

O.E. 

Mod. Eng. 

bh 

bherd 

fero (I 
bear) 
frater 

phero 

beran 

bear 


bhratar 
{cf, Sanskrit 
bhratar 


brOjJor 

brother I 

dh 

Sanskrit — 
da.~dka.-mi 
* set, place ’ 

fumus 

(smoke) 

thugatSr 

ti-MC'-mi 

thura 

dohtor 
dust,from 
dunst 
(P- 35 ) 

daBd 

duru 

daughter 

dust 

deed 

door 

gh 

homo 

a.nser,/rom 
hanser 

hortus 



guma 

gos, from 
gans 

(P- 35) 
gcard 

bride- 

g{r)oom 

goose 

yard 

(see p. 29) 


Vevnev's Law 

There are a certain number of cases in 
which Grimm’s Law does not appear to oper¬ 
ate. For instance, Latin patev with Aryan t 
ought to give f in Old English, but we find 
instead fesder with d. These cases were ex¬ 
plained by Vemer. According to the law 
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which bears his name, the consonant- 
shifting known as Grimm’s Law took 
place in all cases when the sound was 
at the beginning of a word. When 
the sound was in the middle of a 
word the change of consonant de¬ 
pended on the position of the accent. 
Verner showed that it was only 
when the accent fell on the syllable 
immediately preceding the consonant 
that Grimm’s Law operated in these 
cases. When it fell on any other 
syllable, the sounds p, t, k, became 
b, d, g, and in addition the consonant s 
became z. This z in Old English 
became r, and this explains the rela¬ 
tion between was (with primitive s) 
and were (r from earlier z, which is 
primitive s changed by Verner’s Lawl, 
and lose and (forlorn (see p. 36 above). 
In comparing English and German 
words, it has to be remembered that 
in the latter language a more recent 
after-shifting of consonants took place. 
By this second " sound - shifting ” 
Germanic p became pf or f, t be¬ 
came ts (written z) or ss, d became t, and 
]) became d. Examples are : 

English and Germanic—p, pound, Ger. 
Pfund; sleep, schlafen. t, tide, Zeit; 
token, Zeichen; two, zwei; ten, zehn; 
water, Wasser; wot (knew), weiss. d, door, 
Thur [tur] ; drink, trinken ; dead, tot. ]>, 
thou, du ; think, denken ; death. Tod. 


CHAPTER III 

THE ENGLISH ALPHABET AND ORTHOGRAPHY 


An Alphabet is a collection or series of 
letters. The word is derived from the names 
of the two first letters of the Greek Alphabet, 
Alpha *s» A, and Beta » B. 

Letters are symbols for the representation 
in visible form of the sounds produced from 
the human throat and mouth in the course 
of everyday speech. The oldest written 
signs, like the Hieroglyphics of the Egyp¬ 
tians, were pictorial representations of con¬ 
crete objects, and expressed human thought 
rather than human sound. In time separate 
sounds came to be represented by parts of 
these pictures. At first the sound repre¬ 
sented was a syllable—^that is, a sound 
usually compounded of two smaller sounds, 
vowel and consonant. Of such a nature 
was the old Semitic Alphabet of the Phoe¬ 
nicians, from which the Greek and Latin 
Alphabets, and consequently our own Alpha¬ 


bet, are derived. Later still, howe\'er, the 
symbols of the Alphabet were used to repre¬ 
sent distinct sounds in human speech 
without reference to their association with 
other sounds, and in that way they are 
used to-day. 

The aim of an Alphabet should be to 
represent every simple sound of a language 
by a separate symbol. 

In the English language, as in many 
other languages, there are four distinctive 
sounds: 

The Aspirate, represented by h. 

The Vowels, represented by a, e, i, o, u, 
and sometimes y. 

The Semi-Vowels, represented by w and y. 

And the Consonants, represented by b, 
c, d, f, g, k, 1, m, n, p, q, r, s, t, v, 
X, and z. 
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All sounds are produced by drawing a 
breath from the lungs up through the 
throat into the mouth, and by thence emit¬ 
ting it into the open air. Different sounds 
are produced by modifying this breath 
during its passage through the throat and 
mouth into the air. 

Thus, the simplest sound of the English 
lanpiage is to be found in the sound of the 
aspirate h, a mere breath drawn up from 
the lungs through the throat, and emitted, 
unmodified and unimpeded, through the 
mouth into the open air. 

From various modifications of this breath- 
sound come all the other sounds of the lan¬ 
guage. We may modify it by three 
different manners of articulating it, and 
each one of these three different manners 
of articulation may be further modified by 
different disposals of the mouth as the 
sound passes into it from the throat. The 
three different manners of articulation are : 

(1) Voicing of the breath ; that is to say, 

we breathe the sound from the lungs 
up through the throat in such a way 
as to cause the vocal chords (on 
either side of the Adam’s Apple) to 
vibrate, and then pass it out through 
the mouth into the air. In simpler 
words, we breathe in such a way that 
the sound of the voice is heard. 

(2) Obstruction of the breath ; that is to 
say, we breathe the sound from the 
lungs up through the throat unmodi¬ 
fied, but obstruct it on its arrival in 
the mouth by bringing various parts 
of the mouth into proximity, so that 
the sound has to make its way by 
them in order to reach the open 
air. 

(3) Obstruction and Voicing of the breath ; 

that is to say, we obstruct the breath 
in the mouth, and then cause the 
vocal chords to vibrate in the throat. 

The sounds produced by simple voicing 
of the breath are the vowels or open, sonorous 
sounds of the language, which are capable 
of conveying meaning to the ear without 
being joined to other sounds. 

Every vowel depends for its distinctive 
sound upon 

(1) The disposal of the tongue. 

(2) The disposal of the lips. 

The following table gives examples of the 
17 vowel-sounds of Modem English, ar¬ 
ranged according to the manner of their 
formation by the tongue and lips, and also 
so as to show how one vowel sound may be 
developed out of another by narrowing or 
rounding of the lips :— 


1 


■ 

■ 

1 

1 

1 

S 

§ 

PQ 

■ 

1 

1 

M 

0 

£ 

■ 

■ 

G « 

1 =i 

1 

Is 


e 

3 

« 

■ 


■ 

■ 

rs 

S 

G 

3 

w 

1 

1 

£ 

■ 

■ 

■ 

■ 


s 

G 

Wi 

*c3 

nd 

c 

rt 

PQ 

1 

■ 

■ 

' C 


s 

n 


■ 

■ 


W) 

£ 

G 

V 

PQ 


3 

? 

S 

■ 
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S' 2 

2 S 

§H 

25 

0) 0 

1 

u 

0 

0 G 

!•= 

li. 

0 ^ 

(U 0 



Unrounded. Rounded. 


Note .—From the above table it will be 
seen that the English has 

1) Four wide or short vowels. 

2) Six narrow or long vowels. 

3) Four narrow- or long-rounded vowels. 

Three wide- or short-rounded vowels. 

With the exception of the sounds in Bum, 
Barn, and Menu, each narrow vowel is very 
closely related to a corresponding wide 
vowel. Therefore, for phonetic purposes, it 
would be quite legitimate to denote both 
the wide and narrow intonations of a single 
vowel sound by the same symbol, with some 
mark or accent over it when it is long. In 
that case Modem English needs lo vowel 
symbols. 

In the formation of vowel sounds the 
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toxigue moves in two directions at the same 
time. 

(1) It draws itself back towards its roots. 
This movement may be made in three 
var5nng degrees—slightly, half, and 
almost completely. 

When slightly drawn back, the 
vowel resulting is called a Front 
vowel. 

When half-drawn back, the vowel 
resulting is called a Mixed vowel. 

VlTien almost completely drawn 
back, the vowel resulting is called a 
Back vowel. 

(2) Simultaneously it arches itself up to¬ 

wards the roof of the mouth. This 
movement, like the other, may be 
made in three varying degrees— 
slightly, half, and almost completely 
to the roof of the mouth. 

When slightly arched, the vowel 
resulting is called a Low vowel. 

When it is half arched, the vowel 
resulting is called a Mixed vowel. 

When it is almost completely 
arched, it is called a High vowel. 

Thus it may be seen that by the simple 


disposal of the tongue alone 
nine different vowel sounds— 

we may have 


f high. 

i.e, a Front vowel may be - 

! mid. 

1 low. 


f high. 

A Mixed vowel „ ^ 

mid. 


1 low. 

1 

r high. 

And a Back vowel „ H 

mid. 

1 

1 low. 


In the formation of the vowels the tongue 
may be also in two different conditions. 

(1) It may be held loosely with the muscles 

relaxed, in which case the vowel 
sound resulting will be a wide or slack 
vowel sound, e.g. hin, 

(2) It may be held tightly with the 

muscles contracted, in which the 
vowel sound is a narrow or tense 
vowel, e.g. been. 

In the formation of the vowels the lips 
may be disposed in two difEerent manners. 

(1) We may open them wide so as to form 

a wide passage for the sound, in 
which case the vowel sound resulting 
will be an unrpunded vowel sound. 

(2) We may narrow this passage by 
drawing the lips closer together, in 
which case the vowel sound will take 
a longer time in passing through 
them, and will be a rounded vowel 
sound. 


Example ,—^Let us take the simple vowel 
sound of i in grin and hill. If we 
tighten the muscles of the tongue in 
pronouncing these words, we get 
green and heel; if we further round 
the lips for green, we get the vowel 
in the word (men)u ; if we change the 
sound of heel back into hill and try 
to pronounce it with rounded lips, 
we get the sound of the German word 
Hull[e) *= cover. 

By multiplying the eighteen possible dis¬ 
posals of the tongue by the two possible 
disposals of the lips, we see that there are 
thirty-six vowel sounds possible to a lan¬ 
guage. Of these thirty-six, however, English 
has only seventeen (or less than half), and 
of these one (the sound of u in menu) is 
very rare, and only found in words recently 
borrowed from foreign languages, and not 
always then in the mouths of all speakers 
(e.g. many people talk of the m'noo or the 
maynew), 

t is produced by bringing the point of the 
tongue against the palate just above 
the teeth and allowing the breath to 
burst them asunder. 

k is produced by bringing the back part 
of the tongue into sharp contact 
with the roof of the mouth, and 
allowing the breath to burst them 
asunder. 

The voiceless consonants, such as s (in 
sin), th (in thin), sh (in shin), ch (in loch), 
and f, are produced, not by entirely stop¬ 
ping the breath for a moment, as in the case 
of p, t, k, but by obstructing it in such a 
way that, to reach the open air, it has not 
to burst open its barriers, but may rub 
through them without moving them—in 
other words, do not bring the various 
parts of the mouth into sharp contact, as 
in the case of the Plosives, ^ese conso¬ 
nants are called Fricative consonants—^that 
is, consonants formed by the friction of tha 
breath against its barriers. 

s is produced by the friction of the breath 
between the tip of the tongue and 
the back gums of the front upper 
teeth. 

sh is produced by the friction of the breath 
between the tip of the tongue and 
the hard ridge just above me back 
gums of the front upper teeth. 

th is produced by the friction of the breath 
caused by thrusting the tip of the 
tongue between the two rows of tee^ 
or at the back of the upper teeth. 

f is produced by the friction of the breath 
between the ends of the upper front 
teeth and the lower lip. 
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ch (in loch) is produced by the friction of 
the breath between the back of the 
tongue and back part of the roof of 
the mouth (the palate). 

The sounds produced by both obstructing 
and voicing the breath are the consonant 
sounds represented by b, d, g (in gun), 
z, zh (the sound of the s in leisure), th 
(in thine), v, m, n, ng (in sing), 1, v, w, 
and y. As the voice is used in articulating 
these consonant sounds, they are called 
the voiced consonants. 

Of these voiced consonants the first three, 
b, d, g, are only the Plosives p, t, k voiced; 
while z, zh, th (in thine), and v are the 
Fricatives s, sh, th (in thin), and f voiced. 

Of the remaining seven consonant sounds, 
m, n, and ng are respectively the voiced 
Plosives b, d, and g nasalised— i.e. 
in their articulation the breath meets 
with the same obstructions as in the 
articulation of b, d, and g, but instead 
of bursting them open, it leaves them 
unmoved and makes its way out into 
the open air by the nose. For this 
reason they are called Nasal Con¬ 
sonant Sounds. 

1 is produced by disposing the mouth for 
the sound of d, but instead of burst¬ 
ing through the obstruction, roll the 
breath round it on one or both sides, 
r is produced by disposing the mouth for 
the sound of j, but instead of rubbing 
the breath through the obstruction, 
roll it through rather round one side. 
From the rolling nature of their 
articulation 1 and r are called Liquid 
Consonants. 

w and y are the vowel sounds oo (in boon) 
and ee (in been) articulated sharply be¬ 
fore another vowel sound. From their 
nature they are called Semi-Vowels. 
The following is a table of the Consonant 
Sounds of English, arranged according as 
they are voiced or not, and according to 
the manner of their formation : 


Voiceless Voiced 


I, Plosives. 

P 

b 


t 

d 


k 

g (in begin) 

2. Fricatives. 

s (in sin) 

z 


sh (in shin) 

zh (in leisure) 


th (in thin) 

th (in thine) 


f 

ch (in loch) 

V 

3. Nasals. 

m 

n 

ng (in sing) 

4. Liquids. 


1 

T 

5. Semi-Vowels. 


w (in wet) 

y (in yet) 


The sounds of ch (in church), and g, f, 
dg, in gin, judge, are compound consonants. 
ch consists of t+sh. The other sound con¬ 
sists ot d+zh (the sound in leisure). 

In addition to the simple sounds, both 
vowel and consonant, already mentioned, 
English possesses three compound vowel 
sounds or diphthongs. Such sounds would 
accurately be expressed by a digraph, or 
combination of the two symbols for the 
vowel sounds which go to make the com¬ 
pound sound. These three diphthongs are : 

(1) A compound of a in bar and i in bit, 
which gives the vowel sound found 
in aisle, isle, height, fly. 

(2) A compound of o in bore and i in bit, 

which gives the vowel sound of boil, 
boy, buoy. 

(3) A compound of a in bar and u in rude, 
which gives the vowel sound in 
sau(er)kraut, bout, now. 

e and o are also usually diphthongised to 
ei and ou. 


If we add up all the various sounds, 
simple and compound, detailed above, we 
shall find that there are 43 sounds to be 
heard in the English language, 40 simple 
(i aspirate, 17 vowel sounds, 22 consonant 
soundr) and 3 compound. 

To represent the 40 simple sounds of the 
language, our Alphabet provides only 26 
symbols, so that in its primal duty of giving 
for each simple sound of the language a 
separate sym^l, it fails very conspicuously. 
The following is the list of our present 
symbols or letters in small form : 
abcdefghijklmnopqrst 

u V w X y z. 


Of these h does adequate duty for the 
aspirate, but for our seventeen vowel sounds 
we have only the five symbols a, e, i, o, 
and u, to which we may also add the con¬ 
sonant S5nTibol y, which is, in such words 
as “ many and " hymn,*' quite needlessly 
used instead of i. The remaining 20 
symbols (in which we include y) are used 
for the representation of the 24 consonant 
sounds; but of these, three, c, q. and x, 
are redundant or needless symbols, as they 
represent sounds already more adequately 
represented by the use of other S5mibols. 
e,g. c in candour represents the sound of k 
c in cinder „ „ „ s 

qu in quick kw 

q in etiquette k 

X in tax ks 

X in Xenophon z 

X in exist „ gz 


As, therefore, these three letters could 
be razed from the Alphabet without loss, 
or rather with advantage, to its phonetic 
powers, for phonetic purposes we may say 
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that we have only 23 symbols for our 40 
simple sounds. 

Owing to this dearth of symbols it fol¬ 
lows, in our Alphabet to-day, that— 

(1) A single vowel S3rmbol has to represent 
many sounds. 

cf. a in can, can't, cane, cave, call, 
o in old, odd, obey, 
u in mde, full, dull, menu. 

(2) Some simple vowel sounds have to be 

represented, in certain words, by 
digraphs (which rightly should only 
be used to represent compound 
sounds). 

cf. ee in feet, the same sound as 
thei in fit, lengthened and 
narroweci. 

00 in wood, the same sound as 
the u in rude, shortened and 
widened. 

(3) Some consonant sounds have to be 

represented by consonant digraphs. 

cj. the initial sounds in shin, thin, 
thine, loch. 

The use of digraphs for the repre¬ 
sentation of simple consonant sounds 
is as much to be condemned as their 
use for the representation of simple 
vowel sounds. A consonantal digraph 
should represent the sound of each of 
one of the consonantal symbols which 
compose it (e.g, hatred, sadness, 
wilful). But in such words as shin, 
thin, we do not pronounce the 
separate sounds of s and h, or t 
and h, but in each case a distinct 
and simple consonant sound. The 
folly of using digraphs for simple 
consonant sounds is further exempli¬ 
fied in such words as mishap, fathead, 
hloc{k)head, in which the digraphs re¬ 
ceive their natural compound articu¬ 
lation. 

(4) A dearth of consonant symbols leads 
to a dearth ot consonant digraphs, 
and three consonant sounds, zh (in 
leisure, or words borrowed recently 
from French, such as jeu d'esprit, 
mirage), th (in thine), and ch (in loch 
and a few other words, mostly 
Scotch), are not represented sepa¬ 
rately at all. 

The above defects in our spelling to-day 
are the natural outcome of the poverty of 
our Alphabet; but there are other defects 
more glaring still, perhaps, that are due 
solely to our own stupidity. 

In many ways the English mind is in¬ 
tensely conservative, but in nothing does 
this conservatism show itself so much as in 


our modem spelling. The form in which 
our words appear to-day dates, roughly 
speaking, from the end of the sixteenth 
century, and represents the pronunciation 
of the days of Queen Elizabeth. But we 
have only to study Shakespeare with a 
little care to see that his pronunciation 
must have been in many wa5rs very different 
from ours. Take, for instance, his rhymes ; 
in the Sonnets we find him rhyming the 
following words together: 

come, tomb ; son, noon ; tongue, song ; 
part, warte ; herd, beard. 

There is something significant even in the 
words which he does not rhyme together, 
although, to our modern ideas, he might 
have done so without offence. From the 
fact that he never rh5nnes such words as 
wane and pain, we may gather that he did 
not pronounce them alike. Or again, how 
very few among a modern audience can 
understand the intentional play upon words 
made by Cassius in Julius CcBsar in the 
lines— 

*• Now is it Rome indeed and room enough, 
When there is in it but one only man,’* 

when they hear the lines from the mouth 
of a modern actor. To an Elizabethan 
audience, the play upon words was obvious 
enough, as they pronounced both words 
with the long u sound found in doom. But 
even for the Elizabethans the form of their 
words did not always adequately represent 
the sound. Like us to-day, though to a 
minor extent, they clung to spellings that 
arose from an older pronunciation or from 
some misconception made in bygone days. 
For instance, at the beginning of the six¬ 
teenth century know and would were pro¬ 
nounced as they were written, but by 
Shakespeare's time the sounds of the k 
and 1 had disappeared, and were retained 
in the spelling merely by force of tradition. 
The truth is that the Elizabethans had in¬ 
herited their general tradition of spelling 
and their various symbols and digraphs 
from the Anglo-French scribes of the Plan- 
tagenet period, who did their best to make 
their spelling represent their own pro¬ 
nunciation, which differed, however, from 
that of the Elizabethans as much as the 
Elizabethan pronunciation differs from ours. 
But it must be admitted that, in spite of 
their efforts towards a phonetic orthography, 
these Anglo-French scribes are responsible 
for some of the most irritating of the errors 
in our modem spelling. Some of their 
mistakes arose out of their very desire to 
be phonetic in their spelling. For instance, 
we owe to them— 
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(1) The many vowel digraphs for simple 

vowel sounds. 

cf, ce in feet, oo in foot and doom, 
ie in yield. 

ea in heat, oa in boat and broad, 
oe in toe. 

eo in people, ui in fruit and 
bruise, &c. 

(2) Our consonant digraphs for simple 

consonant sounds. 

(3) Mute or unsounded final e after a 
single consonant at the end of mono¬ 
syllabic words, to denote that the 
accented vowel is long. 

cf. same, wife, yoke, mete. 

(4) The doubling (in spelling but not 
sound) of f, s (voiceless), k (into ck), 
and 1 standing alone at the end of 
monosyllabic words to show that the 
accented vowel is short. 

cf. stiff, moss, clock, fill. Excep¬ 
tions, if, yes. 

(5) The doubling (in speUing but not 

sound) of single consonants standing 
directly after the accented vowel in 
dissyllabic words, when followed by 
another vowel, to show that the 
accented vowel was short. 
cf, matter, manner, throbbing (from 
throb), sadden (from sad). 

Other defects of their spelling which they 
have handed down to us arose from the fact 
that they had two different systems of 
spelling and pronunciation to choose from, 
the English and the French. The existence 
of these two conflicting systems has con¬ 
firmed, or initiated, such discrepancies as— 

(1) The twofold sounds of c—k in can, 

s in rice. 

(2) The twofold sounds of g—hard in get, 

3 in gem. 

(3) The two pronunciations of h—aspirate 
in hope, silent in honour. 

To these defects, arising from fairly ob¬ 
vious reasons, we may add a few that arose 
from less obvious but plausible enough 
reasons (to be explained hereafter), such as— 

(1) The twofold pronunciation given to 
the digraph -gh, silent (to-day, but 
in Plantagenet days sounded as ch 
in loch) in bright, sought, bough ; i in 
rough, laugh ; p in hiccough. 

(2) The spelling of such words as come, 

some, many, and a few that arose out 
of mere perversity, such as 

(3) The digraph wh, in place of the older 
and more phonetic hw. 

cf. O. E. hwil. Mod. E. while. 

(4) The needless dtoaphs -tch and -dg 

(-dge at end of words) to represent 


the double spelling of ch and j after 
short accented vowels. 

cf. witch, catch, judge, badger. 

(5) The refusal to double v, even to follow 
their own rule of doubling consonants 
after short accented vowels. 
cf. have, live, liver, hover. 

The upshot of all these remarks upon the 
spelling and pronunciation of our Planta¬ 
genet and Elizabethan ancestors is to bring 
this fact about our modem orthography 
into prominence : to-day the pronunciation 
of our words is one peculiar to ourselves, 
and unlike the pronunciation of earlier 
ages, while their form represents, inade¬ 
quately, a pronunciation belonging to the 
late sixteenth and early seventeenth cen¬ 
tury, and the symbols that make up their 
form, and their general arrangement, were 
evolved by half-French, half-English scribes 
to represent (inadequately, as it turns out) 
the pronunciation of the fourteenth century. 

But our modem English spelling shows 
graver sins against common sense than that 
of mere Archaism. In many words, such 
as debt, doubt, scent, we have letters inserted 
that not only are not sounded to-day, but 
never were sounded, and were not meant 
to be rounded at the time of their insertion. 
This species of phonetic insanity is dignified 
by the name of ** Etymologicm ** Spelling. 
With the revival of learning, and in par¬ 
ticular of classical study, in the sixteenth 
century came the knowledge that many of 
our English words were ultimately denved 
from Latin, and this discovery so obsessed 
the minds of certain pedants that they deter¬ 
mined to exhibit it in their spelling. To 
show that the English word aett was de¬ 
rived from Latin debita, they inserted a b 
into it, not because they wished it to be 
sounded, but as an advertisement of classical 
scholarship on their own part. But in their 
eagerness to display their learning, these 
pedants sometimes succeeded only in dis¬ 
playing their ignorance. Science was spelt 
by them in its present fashion because it 
came from Latin scientia («= knowledge), 
and therefore, by analogy with science, 
they decided to write scent. Unfortunately 
the word scent is derived ultimately from 
the Latin sentire (« to feel), and so to-day, 
thanks to these half-educated pedants, 
scent has in its spelling a letter mat has 
never been sounded since the word existed 
in this or any other language. Thanks, too, 
to the example set by these pedants, to-day, 
whenever we borrow a word from another 
language, though we give to it a good 
English pronunciation, we strive to preserve 
the spelling that it had in its original lan¬ 
guage. Thus, though we may speak of 
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Sikolloji (or more phonetically spelt Sai- 
k6l6jl), we write Psychology, because, for¬ 
sooth, the word is derived from the Greek 
psuchg («■ a soul) and logos (« a dis¬ 
course* Nor are we consistent in our use 
of " Etymological spelling: if we must 
denote the derivation of words from Latin 
and Greek by our spelling, ought we not 
also to show the denvation of other words 
from their Old English or Anglo-Saxon 
forms ? Why not write fouwfteen and 
hlford for fourteen and lord, just to show 
that we know the words come respectively 
from feowertine and hlaford ? If we write 
scent (from Latin sentir^ because the Latin 
scientia gives us science, surely it would be 
no more foolish to write hlfove for love (from 
Old English lufu) because the Old English 
hlaford gives, in “ Etymological ** spelling, 
hlford. Unfortunately, in recent times 
pedants have awoken to their inconsistency 
(though not, alas 1 to their stupidity), and 
hence the movement on foot to-day to 
write shew in place of show, which at least 
denoted the o sound in the word, merely 
because in earlier times the word was 
written schewen, and in the earliest times 
sceawian. 

There is one other kind of ** Etymological ” 
spelling that we owe to pedantry, which may 
be seen in the form of the word hiccough. 
The want of Etymology shown in the for¬ 
mation of this word is known by the name 
of “ Popular ” Etymology. The word was 
in its origin onomatopaeic—^that is, it tries 
to represent a certain noise in written form, 
and at first it was written quite rightly 
hiccup. But the pedant had not enough 
imagination to understand that this was 
a mere sound word; he connected it 
etymologically with the word cough, and so 
chose to spell it hiccough, although he still 
continued to pronounce it hiccup. 


History of English Pronunciation 
AND Spelling 

In order to understand the few rules that 
exist in Modem English spelling, it is neces¬ 
sary to trace the gradual history of English 
pronunciation and its representation since 
the days of the coming of Hengist and 
Horsa down to the modem age. During 
the fifteen hundred odd years that separate 
these two ages, English has developed a 
sjrstem of sounds for its vowel symbols that 
is not only at variance with the common 
sound-S3rstem of the Continent, but also 
with the sound-system employed in the Jan- 



Old English Period (a.d. 449-1066) 

When they came to England from the 
Continent, the sound-system of the Angles 
and Saxons was the same as that of the 
other Germanic peoples of that time. On 
the Continent the old sound-system has 
been preserved with greater tenacity than 
in England, and Old English (or Anglo- 
Saxon, as it used to be called) resembles 
Modem German in sound and spelling far 
more closely than Modern English. To 
represent these sounds. Old English had an 
alphabet of its own, known as the Runic 
Alphabet, consisting at first of twenty-four, 
and later of twenty-eight, symbols. This 
alphabet, however, was not used for pur¬ 
poses of literature, but merely, as the 
angular form of its letters shows, for in¬ 
scriptions upon rock and stone, or cups, 
horns, swords, and wooden tablets, with a 
view to conveying simple information or 
commemorating important facts. 

When St. Aidan and his Irish missionaries 
came into Northern England they taught 
the English the use of their own Irish 
alphabet of eighteen letters, which had 
been built up out of the Roman Alphabet. 
In their desire to have a really adequate 
and phonetic spelling, the English added 
eight more letters to this alphabet to repre¬ 
sent sounds unknown to the Irish. 

From their old Runic Alphabet they took 
two symbols. Thorn, written J), and W6n, 
written p, to r^resent respectively the 
sounds of Mod. E. voiceless th (in think) 
and w. 

(2) For the sound of voiced th (in brother) 
they invented a new symbol, by 
crossing the Irish d, usually written 
to-day S. 

(3) For the sounds of a in Mod. E. cat 

and cave, they invented a new symbol 
by running a and e together, as ae. 

(4) For the sounds of u in Mod. Fr. menu 

(pronounced many, with rounded lips 
for second syllable), and Mod. Ger. 
grtin (pronounced green with rounded 
lips), they borrowed from the Classical 
Roman Alphabet (which had it from 
Greek) the symbol y. 

(5) For the sounds of ks and of voiced s 

in learned words borrowed from 
Latin, they borrowed from the Ro¬ 
man Classical Alphabet (and through 
it from Greek) the symbols x and z. 

(6) After the first Danish invasions they 
borrowed from the Scandinavian 
Runic Alphabet the symbol k, to 
represent the plosive sound of c in 
Mod. E. can, represented in Old E. 
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by c, which had, however, in certain 
positions, also the sound of ch in 
Mod. E. chin. 

The Old English Alphabet therefore con¬ 
sisted of the following 26 letters ; 

abcdefghilmnprstu (Irish). 

J) and p (Runic). 

se and tS (new inventions). 

X y z (borrowed, through Latin, from 
Greek). 

k (Scandinavian). 

There were 14 vowel sounds in Old English, 
and 7 vowel S5nnbols to represent them. 
Of these 14 vowel sounds, 8 were unrounded, 
6 rounded, in articulation. We have seen 
already that one disposal of the tongue, 
without or with rounding of the lips, can 
produce two vowel sounds, one of short, 
the other of long, intonation. Old English 
used the same vowel symbol for the long 
as well as the short intonation, but marked 
the long intonation by placing an accentual 
mark over the vowel symbol, as in stdn. 
In this way each one of the 14 vowel 
sounds was separately represented in Old 
English. 

The sounds given to the Old English vowel 
symbols were as follows : 

Unrounded Vowels. 

O. E. a as in Mod. German, Mann (Ex. faran.) 
i Mod. E. father. 
e met. 

^ they, mate, 

i grin. 

i green, Moo. Fr. ^/ite. 

£e cat. 

X care. 

Rounded Vowels. 

O. E. o as in Mod. E. obey,^ Mod. Fr. mode. 

6 ,, ,, bone. 

u „ „ ftdl. 

d ,, ,, Luke, doom. 

y ,, Mod. Fr. menu. Mod. Ger. gluck. 

^ ,, Mod. Ger. grun. 

In unaccented position, in which any one 
of the vowels of short intonation might be 
found, the sound of the vowel in accented 
position was given with a slurred articulation. 

In Old English in its earliest days there 
were no diphthongs. When two vowels 
came together they received each a separate 
articulation. In the Northern and Midland 
dialects (the latter of which is the ancestor 
of Modem English) it was comparatively 
rare that two vowel sounds came together. 
In Southern English, in the dialects of Kent 
and Wessex (the latter of which was the 

'In Mod. E. this sound of O. E. o has disappeared 
(at what time is not easy to say) from accented syllables, 
and is now replaced by the o sound in hot. 


literary dialect of England from 880 until 
1066), the unrounded vowels a and i often 
split up into ea or eo before the consonant 
sounds 1, r (liquid), c, ch, g, and x (guttural) 
followed by another consonant, but this 
practice is not known in Modem Standard 
English.' 

In their representation of their consonant 
sounds the Anglo-Saxons were not so suc¬ 
cessful as in the case of the vowel sounds. 


In the first place, they had only 18 symbols 
to represent 22 sounds. 

In the second place, they had one redun¬ 
dant symbol, x, and three others that 
practically became redundant. 

c.g. 5 , originally introduced to re¬ 
present voiced th, soon be¬ 
came confused with p, and 
was used to represent both 
voiced and voiceless tS. 
k, originally introduced to re¬ 
present the plosive sound in 
Mod. E. can, represented in 
O. E. by c, which had, how¬ 
ever, in cerfain positions, also 
the sound of ch in Mod. E. 
chin, failed to oust c in several 
words (c/. O. E. can, Mod. E. 
can). 

z, introduced to represent 
voiced s in words borrowed 
from Latin, was never used 
to express the same soimd in 
native words. 


The consonant system that the Old Eng¬ 
lish Alphabet sought to represent was as 
follows: 

Voiceless 


Plosives. 


Fricatives. 


P 

t 

k 

s 

ch (in chin) 
th (in thin) 

ch (in loch) 


Voiced 
b 
d 

g 
z 

t+sh 

th (in thine) 

V 

gh (in Mod. 

Ger. sagen) 
m 
n 

1 
r 
w 

y 

Note .—By comparing this table with the 
table of Mod. E. Consonants on p. 50, 


Nasals. 

Liquids. 

Semi-Vowels. 


' Examples are West Saxon ceald, meaht, hetweox, 
eage, for Mercian and Northumbrian cald, miht, betwix, 
ege (Mod. E. cold, might, betwixt, eye). Though this 
peculiarity of West Saxon has not survived in Modem 
Standard English, it is still to be found in our dialects. 
Cf. Uady, c^ald,fbace, hSomly or hwomely, mdad for lady, 
cold, face, homely, made. 
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it will be seen that Mod. E. has kept 
thQ O. E. voiceless consonants, without 
loss or addition, but of the voiced 
consonants it has lost gh and gained 
three new sounds, / (voiced cA), zh 
(voiced sh), and ng (nasalised g'). 

To represent these 21 sounds, six of the 
18 O. E. symbols took upon themselves 
more than one sound—g the4ounds of g, gh, 
and y; h of h (aspirate) and ch (in locl^ ; c of 
k and ch (in chin ); J) or 5 of both sounds of 
th; s of s and z ; and f of f and v. But 
in applying these symbols to different 
sounds the Anglo-Saxons followed definite 
rules, and the sound given to each one of 
these six symbols depended strictly upon 
its position in the word or the nature of its 
neighbouring vowel sounds. 

G 

In initial position (the beginning of the 
word)— 

(1) Before the vowels a, o, u, y, and all 

consonants it was plosive, as in get. 

cf, O. E. g( 5 d = Mod. E. good. 

„ glass = „ glass. 

(2) Before the vowel sounds e and ie it 
was semi-vowel y. 

c/. O. E. gear = Mod. E. year. 

„ gieldan = ,, yield. 

In medial (middle of the word) position— 

(1) Medially before a back vowel it was 
gh (voiced ch in loch). 

cf. O. E. bugan = Mod. E. bow. 

(2) When coming after the vowel sounds 
e or ae, however, directly or with inter¬ 
position of a consonant, it was semi¬ 
vowel y. 

cf. O. E. maegden = Mod. E. maiden. 

In final (end of the word) position— 

(1) Ordinarily it was gh. 

cf. O. E. beorg — Mod. E. barrow, hill. 

(2) But after i, e or ae, as above, it was y. 

cf. O. E. weg = Mod. E. way. 

„ daeg = „ day. 

H 

In initial position h was the simple aspi¬ 
rate. 

cf. O. E. habban = Mod. E. have. 

„ hpaet = „ what. 

„ hnecca *= „ neck. 

In medial and final position it was ch 

(in loch). 

cf. O. E. leoht «=» Mod, E. light. 

„ h6ah » „ high. 

M t6h » ,, tough. 


C 

In initial and medial position— 

(1) Before all consonants and the vowels 
a, o, u, and y, c was modern k. 

cf. O. E. cl3§ne «= Mod. E. clean. 

„ cn6o = „ knee. 

„ canne «= ,, can. 

„ cyning = „ king. 

(2) Before the vowels ae, dd, e, i, f, and f, 
it was ch (in chin). 

cf. O. E. ceace = Mod. E. cheek. 

„ c6osan = „ choose. 

„ cyrice = „ church. 

In final position— 

(1) It was ordinarily k. 

cf. O. E. blaec == Mod. E. black. 

(2) But after the vowels ae and i, in mono¬ 
syllabic words or stems (i.e. words 
liable to have grammatical su£6xes 
added to them) it was ch. 

cf. O. E. hpilc = Mod. E. which. 

,, haec = ,, thatch. 

„ laxc-an = „ latch (verb). 

(3) In the combination -nc, in mono¬ 
syllabic words or stems, it was ch. 

cf. O. E. bene == Mod. E. bench. 

„ drenc-an = „ drench. 

S 

In initial and final position was always 
voiceless. 

cf. O. E. sunu = Mod. E. sun. 

„ graes = „ grass. 

In medial position, between two vowels 
or a vowel and voiced consonant, it was 
voiced. 

cf. O. E. gravsian — Mod. E. graze. 

„ ceosan = „ choose. 

Otherwise it was voiceless. 

cf. O. E. lust = Mod. E. desire. 

p OR 5 

In initial and final position, p was voice¬ 
less. 

cf. O. E. pyncan = Mod. E. think. 

»» Pyrp ~ »» worth. 

In medial position, between two vowels, 
it was voiced. 

cf. O. E. brdpor = Mod. E. brother, 

F 

In initial and final position, f was voice¬ 
less. 

cf. O. E. folgian « Mod. E. follow, 
gif - » if. 
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In medial position, between two vowels or 
vowel and voiced consonant, it was voiced. 

c/. O. E. lufode = Mod. E. loved. 

„ aefre = „ ever. 

Otherwise it was voiceless. 

cf. O. E. craeftig = Mod. E. crafty. 

sc in O. E, denoted the sound sA[/]. It 
was found mostly in the beginning and end 
of words and stems. 

cf. O. E. sceal = Mod. E. shall. 

„ fisc = „ fish. 

All consonant combinations in Old English 
were pronounced distinctly as spelt— i.c. 
Mod. E. knee, write, sing, were in O. E. 
c-ndo, w(oo)-rftan, sin-gan {n and g pro¬ 
nounced as separate sounds). 

Changes during the Old English 
Period 

During the period lying between the first 
Scandinavian invasions {circa 800) and the 
Norman invasion, several changes crept into 
the sounds of the language. These changes 
were more noticeable in the dialects of 
Northern and Midland England than in the 
southern dialects of Wessex and Kent. 

Among vowel changes, in the North and 
Midlands, y and f ceased to be sounded 
with rounded lips, and therefore fell back 
into the same sound as i. 

cf. O. E. cynn. Northern Mid. E. km 
Mod.* E, kin. 

O. E. pryte. Northern Mid. E. pride. 
Mod. E. pride. 

The result of this change of y to i was 
that y and i began to be used promiscuously 
for the sound of i. 

cf. O. E. cyning, cining. Mod. E. king. 
,, him, hym. ,, him. 

Another important change in the pro¬ 
nunciation of Old English vowels that took 
place in the tenth century, and is mirrored 
to a certain extent in our spelling to-day, 
was the lengthening of short accented 
vowels, 

(i) Before a single consonant followed by 
another vowel. 

cf. O. E. socian. Mid. E. soken. Mod. E. soak. 

„ nama. „ name. „ name. 

N.B. —In many words, however, this 
lengthening did not take place. 

cf. O. E. bodig, manig; Mod. E. body, 
many. 

This rule, that an accented vowel when 
followed by a single consonant -f- another 


vowel should always be long, has now be¬ 
come one of the two great phonetic prin¬ 
ciples of English, and survives in our spell¬ 
ing, though not in our pronunciation. 

cf. hat, hate ; fill, file ; robbing, robing. 

( 2 ) Before -Id, -nd, when not followed by 
another consonant. 

cf. O. E. feld Mid. E. feld Mod. E. field. 

„ sund „ sund „ sound. 

., did „ child „ child. 

(But note, O. E. cildru = Mid. E. childre. 
Mod. E. children.) 

A last vowel change, that began in the 
North, under stress of the Danish invasions, 
and spread gradually South, and finally, 
after the Norman Conquest, became uni¬ 
versal, was the weakening of most un¬ 
accented vowels to e. 

cf. O. E. rfdan = Mid. E. riden. 

Among the consonant changes, owing to 
the Danish invasions, a change came over 
the sounds of c and sc in the North and 
Midlands. The Danes did not possess the 
ch and sh sounds in their language, and 
their influence tended to drive them out of 
English words. In some words they suc¬ 
ceeded completely ; in other words both 
the Danish and English sounds existed side 
by side, and are shown in our modern 
spelling. For example : 

(1) c in North England retained the 
sound of k, even before e, ae, i, and y, 
but remained as ch in the South. 
Hence— 

O. E. cyrice = Mod. E. church, kirk. 

,, cearu, cearig = ,, care, chary. 

(2) sc in North England, by analogy with 

such words as sky, skin, introduced 
into the language by the Danes, be¬ 
came sk in sound, but remained sh in 
the South. Hence— 

O. E. scyrta Mod. E. skirt, shirt. 

„ sceabbig s „ scabby, shabby. 

It must be noted, however, that 
this sound of sc as sk had been 
known earlier to the Anglo-Saxons, 
and was employed by them in words 
borrowed from Latin and Greek. 

cf. O. E. sc61 (Lat. schola) == Mod. school. 
But note, too, 

O. E. biscop (Lat. episcopus) =Mod. bishop. 

A third consonant sound that began to 
disappear just about the time of the Con¬ 
quest was the g’h sound g. It was gradu¬ 
ally absorbed into its preceding vowel. 
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which was lengthened in the process, and 
sometimes rendered diphthongal. 

cf. Early O. E. sugu ~ late O. E. sd = Mod. 
E. sow. 

O. E. braegen « Mid. E. brain Mod. 
E. brain. 

The Norman Conquest (1066-1150) 

At the time of the Norman Conquest the 
literary dialect of England was the Southern 
dialect of Wessex, but in the hundred odd 
years that foUowed the battle of Hastings 
it was reduced to the level of the other less 
learned dialects, and for a time English 
was practically degraded into a peasant 
vernacular. Without one strong literary 
dialect to impose its conventions of sound 
and spelling upon the rest of the country, 
English split up into several conflicting 
dialects, each following a spelling that was 
most phonetic for its own needs ; and with 
some truth it may be said that until the 
days of Chaucer there was no fixed standard 
of spelling for the whole country. When 
Chaucer, and later Caxton, came to write, 
it was not the dialect of Wessex that they 
employed, but the dialect of the East Mid¬ 
lands, where lay London, Oxford, and Cam¬ 
bridge, and Modern Standard English is 
founded on the sounds and spelling of 
East Midland English in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries. 

Without literature, and without a spelling 
to preserve them intact, many Old English 
sounds changed their character or dis¬ 
appeared out of the language in the period 
of degradation lying between 1066 and 1150. 
Time is more likely to affect the vowel 
sounds than the consonant sounds of a 
language, and therefore it is among the 
vowel sounds that the most striking change 
took place. 

The sound of d in O. E. changed to a 
narrow, rounded sound as heard in 
Mod. E. fall, broad, bought. 

cf, O. E. brdd = Mid. E. broad. Mod. E. 
broad. 

O* E. b^t = Mid. E. boat (pron. as 
bought), Mod. E. bout. 

So great was this change that the 
O. E. (and Continental) sound of 
long a has practically died out of 
English except in father.*' The 
Mod. long a in name, dame, is de¬ 
rived not from O. E. d, but from 
O. E. a before a single consonant in 
the one case, and the French a in 
the other. 

Another change of vowel sound that 
began before 1150 and gradually prevailed 


throughout the country was the shortening 
of long accented vowels before double con¬ 
sonants (except Id, rd, and st). This rule, 
that an accented vowel + two or more 
consonants (except Id, nd, rd, st), should be 
short, has become the second of the two 
great phonetic principles of English. 

cf, hater, hatter ; write, written ; wise, wisdom. 

Evidences of this change are seen to-day 
in the difference between the sound (and 
sometimes spelling) of the Present and the 
Past Tense of several weak verbs, or of a- 
root word and its derivatives. Compare— 


0. E. Idedan = Mid. I 

il. leden =Mcxi, 1 

5 . lead. 

t ,, Idedde = 

Icdde 

led. 

0. E. nidbn.iii = 

mcnen = 

mean. 

t ,, moende = 

mende = 

meant. 

0. E. bus -- 

hous = 

house. 

t huspif = 

huswif = 

housewife, 

hussy. 

g 6 s - 

goos = 

goose. 

L gdsling = 

goslings 

gosling. 


The tendency to weaken unaccented 
vowels to e continued more strongly than 
ever in all dialects. 


cf. O. E. brodor = Mid. E. brother. 

We have seen that among the consonants 
the gh sound of g had, by the time of the 
Conquest, been absorbed into its preceding 
vowel sound, and had disappeared from the 
language. The same fate of absorption 
into a preceding vowel sound befell the y 
sound of g and p (w) when in initial oV 
medial position, but not with such thorough¬ 
ness as to cause the sounds in such positions 
entirely to disappear. 

Out of the absorption of gh, y, and p (w) 
into the vowel sounds in the combinations 
ag, aeg, eg, oeg, og, dp, ap, 6g, op, aep, eap, 
and eop, arose the first of the English diph¬ 
thongs aw, ai, ei, ow, and ew (or ev), of 
which to-day only the last remains as a 
diphthongal sound. 


O. E. Mid. E. aw. 

cf. O. E. dagian. Mid. E. dawen. Mod. E. dawn. 
O. E. aeg — Mid. E. at. 

cf. O. E. breegen. Mid. E. brain. Mod. E. brain. 

O. E. egt Aeg = Mid. E. ei. 
cf O. E. regen. Mid. E. rein. Mod. E. rain. 

graeg. ,, grei. ,, gray. 

O. E. og, dg, ap, 6 g, op — Mid. E. ow, ou. 


cf O. E. dgan Mid. E. dwen. Mod. E. owe. 


flSgen 

Jlowen „ 

flown. 

„ bid pan 

bldiven ,, 

blow. 

,, bdga 

, b 5 u ,, 

how. 

• » grdpan 

, grdwen „ 

grow. 

O. E. esp, eap 

eop ^ Mid. E. ew. 

eu. 

O. E. IcBped , 

Icwed „ 

lewd. 

,, diap 

d?w ,, 

dew. 

„ nhpe 

1t?W ,, 

new. 
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Early Middle English Period 
{1150-1300) 

With the accession of Henry II to the 
throne in 1154, and the general settlement 
of England after the Norman Conquest and 
the civil wars of Stephen’s reign, English 
rose once more from its degradation and 
became in some sort a literary language. 
Owing to the variety of dialects in which 
this new literature was written, there could 
be no standard of spelling for the whole 
country, nor was anything approaching a 
fairly fixed alphabet evolved until the close 
of the thirteenth century. In one thing, 
however, the writers of all dialects sooner 
or later agreed : they began to discard the 
old Teutonic spelling of English, founded 
upon an Irish model, for a new spelling 
founded upon French models, and by 1300 
this new spelling had taken firm root, and 
has flourished to this day. 

During the degradation of English, the 
language of educated people in England had 
been a French dialect, commonly called 
Anglo-Norman. It was probably a medley 
of all the Northern French dialects, spoken 
by the warriors who followed William the 
Conqueror to England—Picard, Norman, 
Walloon, Breton French—in which, how¬ 
ever, the Norman dialect predominated. 
With the accession of Stephen, and later of 
Henry II, more Frenchmen made their way 
into England, speaking a different kind of 
French, which resembled more closely the 
French of Paris and Central France and the 
French of to-day. The existence of these 
two conflicting French dialects—Norman or 
Northern, and Angevin (the language of 
Henry II) or Central French—and their 
differences of sound and spelling are seen in 
the double spelling often given in Modem 
English to words of Old French origin. 
For example: 

(1) Northern French retained the plosive 

sound of Latin c in the beginning of 
words; Central French softened it 
to ch. Hence— 

Latin, captiare (=to capture) « N. F. 
cachier = Mod. E. catch ; M. F. 
chacier = Mod. E. chase. 

Latin, castellanus (= Kt. keeper of a 
castellum—(Mod. E. castle, Mod. 
F. chateau)—or small fortified 
camp) « N. F. castelain = Mod. 
E. castellan. 

Latin, castellana (fern, of castellanus) 
« C. F. chastelaine = Mod. E. 
chatelaine. 

(2) Northern French retained the old 

Frankish or Teutonic sound of w; 
Central French changed it to g, after¬ 


wards to gu, to distinguish this 
plosive sound of g from the soft j 
sound that g also had in French. 

Old Saxon warden (= to watch) -f- 
the Latin termination -ianus, 
gives N. F. wardein «= Mod. E. 
warden; C. F. gardein « Mod. E. 
guardian. 

In the twelfth and thirteenth centuries 
English differed only slightly from French 
in its vowel sounds, and therefore there was 
little need to make any changes in the vowel 
symbols. The most important differences 
were: 

(1) French had not the sound of a (in 

Ikll), which had arisen from O. E. d; 
therefore to represent this new sound 
the French scribes in England used 
the digraph oa. Hence— 

O. E. brad = Early Mid. E. broad « 
Mod. E. broad. 

O. E. bat = Mid. E. boat (pron. 
bought) = Mod. E. boat. 

(2) French had neither the symbol nor 
the sound of ae; therefore se gradu¬ 
ally, from 1150 onwards, dropped out 
of English, and its sounds were re¬ 
presented by a when short, which 
sound it eventually became (i,e. 
Mid. E. glass was pronounced with 
the O. E. vowel sound of a, like that 
of German Mann), and by e when it 
was long. Hence— 

O. E. glaes = Mod. E. glass. 

But though differing little in the sounds 
of their vowels, French and English differed 
more in their representation, and slowly the 
French methods of representation prevailed 
over the English. 

(I) O. E. d was represented in Fr. by ou. 
Hence— 

O. E. hfis = Mid. E. hous; Mod. E. 
house. 

{2) O. E. y (where it survived) was repre¬ 
sented in Fr. by u. Hence— 

O. E. aet faere byrig (at the town) =» 
Mid. E. at ter bury « Mod. E. 
(surname) Atterbury, 

(3) O. E. f (where it survived) was repre¬ 
sented in Fr. by ui (cf, fruit, suit). 
Hence—* 

O. E. br^san = Mid. E. bruisen; 
Mod. E. bruise. 

(4) (Perhaps most important of all) French 
did not use the accentual marks of 
O. E. to denote that a vowel was 
long, and therefore they were dropped 
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in Mid. E. Hence it became difficult 
to tell the sound of a word from its 
written form. 

cf. Early O. E. nama = Mid. E. 
name ( = Mod. E. name). 

- It should be noted also that French intro¬ 
duced into English a diphthongal sound 
previously unknown to it in oi (or oy). 
cf, O. F. boillir = Mod. E. boil. 

„ ioye = „ joy. 

In consonant sounds, however, the dif¬ 
ferences were more marked : English pos¬ 
sessed five sounds unknown to French, and 
French had one unknown to English. Also 
in the representation of some consonant 
sounds French had certain peculiarities of 
spelling which were unknown to English. 
Where it could, French drove out those 
sounds of English that it did not possess 
itself, or ignored them in spelling ; failing 
that, it adopted symbols from the Old Eng¬ 
lish Alphabet. In such of its own words 
that made their way into English it retained 
its own peculiarities of spelling, and gradu¬ 
ally forced them even upon old English 
words. The chief differences of sound 
were: 

French had not— 

(1) (except in a few Teutonic words) the 
aspirate sound of h in initial position. 

cf. Latin honorem = O. F. onur 
(Song of Roland, circa 1080). Hence 
our modern pronunciation of a few 
words borrowed from, such as honour, 
honest, humour (?), our spelling ostler 
(one who belongs to a hostel or hotel), 
and the dropped h of our great city 
dialects. In such initial combina¬ 
tions as hn, hi, the Anglo-French 
scribes abolished the sound. 
cf, O. E. hlaford = Mid. E. laverd ; 
Mod. E. lord. 

O. E. hnecca == Mid. E. nekke; 
Mod. E. neck. 

But hp (hw) was respelt by them wh. 
cf, O. E. hpit = Mid. E. whit == 
Mod. E. white. 

(2) The guttural sound (ch in loch) of h 

in medial and final position. 

At first h was kept in spelling. 
cf, rihtnesse (Layamon's Brut, circa 
1200); but eventually 3 (the 
O. E. form of g) was ^opted 
for the sound. 

cf, ri3tnesse (Chaucer). 

(3) The guttural sound (gh) of g in medial 

and final position. 

The Anglo-French scribes has¬ 
tened the departure of this sound, 
and never sought to represent it. 


(4) The two sounds of Modern th. 

For these sounds, at first both 
the O. E. symbols p and S were 
preserved, p in initial position, 5 
in other positions. Eventually 5 
was discarded. 

(5) The sound of Modern sh. 

The O. E. digraph sc was re¬ 
tained, and eventually amphfied to 
sch. 

cf, O. E. sefnan = Mid. E. schinen. 

English had not the sound of voiced ch, 
represented in French by g (when derived 
from Latin plosive g) or i (when derived 
from Latin i (or j)). Compare— 

Lat. geniilis = Fr. gcntil = Mod. E. gentle, 

„ gdudia = ,, goye = „ joy. 

„ jus = ,, iusc,iucc=i „ juice. 

The existence of this sound for French g 

had an effect upon the spelling of English 
hard g, wliich was often represented, for 
the sake of clearness, by gu. 

cf, O. E. god — Mid. E. giiod (not uni¬ 
versal). 

O. E. cyning == Mid. E. kingue (n.h. this 
spelling is interesting as showing the 
sound of ng in Mid. E.). 

This spelling has been revived again in 
such spellings as guess (Mid. E. gessen), 
guest (Mid. E. gest), &c. 

The chief differences of method in repre¬ 
senting consonant sounds were the fol¬ 
lowing : 

(1) French represented voiceless 9 not 
only by s as in Old English, but also 
by c, which invariably had this 
sound before e or i. 

cf. Lat. civitatem = Fr. cit6 = Mod. 
E. city. 

(2) French represented voiced f by v, 
and (between vowels only) some¬ 
times by u. 

cf. Lat. vocem = O. Fr. voiz = M. E. 
vois =3 Mod. E. voice. 

O. E. aefen = Mid. E. euen, even «= 
Mod. E. even. 

(3) French represented ch (in chin) by ch. 

cf, Lat. cambiare = Fr. changer =* 
Mod. E. change. 

O. E. ci'ld = Mid. and Mod. E. 
child. 

{4) French represented the sound of 
O. E. cp or kp by qu. 

cf, Lat. questum = O. F. queste « 
Mod. E. quest. 

O. E. cp6n = Mid. E. quen «»* 
Mod. E. queen. 

As regards the semi-vowels, y (repre¬ 
sented in O. E. by g) could be represented 
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in French by y ; but in England (especially 
in English words) it was more commonly 
represented by 5, the Old English formation 
of the letter g. For example— 

O. E. geong = Mid. E. yonge = Mod. E. young. 
„ ge = 5e = ye. 

,, geon = ,, 5on,yon= ,, yon. 

The O. E. semi-vowel symbol p was kept 
until about 1280, when it was discarded for 
uu, and finally for a symbol of French for- 
ma'^-ion, w. 

Voiced 9 was in rare cases represented by 3 
in French ; in Middle English it was some¬ 
times also represented by 5, owing to the 
similarity of the two forms. 

cf, dysplcsc5 {The Pearl, ctrea 1320) == 
Mod. E. displeases. 

Owing to the voiceless s sound of c in 
French, in the twelfth and thirteenth cen¬ 
turies, the plosive sound of O. E. c came 
to be written much more regularly than 
before, k. Before e or i it was always 
written k, because in such position in 
French it had the sound of s, and also in 
final position or in the consonant combina¬ 
tion cn. 

cf> O. E. cyn — Mid. E. kin 

,, (ivne — ,, kcre Mod. E. keen. 

,, berc — ,, bilk ,, back. 

,, ctidpan =■ ,, kiunven ,, knenv. 

But in the combinations cl, cr, the c was 
(usually) retained, as such combinations 
were known to French also. 

cj, O. E. cldme =* Mid. E. elem = Mod. E. 
clean. 

O. E. erSopan = Mid. E. crepen = 
Mod. E. creep. 

{n.h., however. Mid. E. kreken; Mod. E. creak.) 

Transition Middle English Period 
(1300-1400) 

By 1300 the following alphabet of 29 
symbols had been evolv^ for the spelling 
of English: 

abcdefghiklmnopqurst 

uvwxyz])3. 

To these simple letters we must add nine 
vowel digraphs, three for simple vowel 
sounds— 

oa ou ui 

and six for diphthongal sounds— 

ai oi au (aw) ou (ow) ev (ew) oi 
and three consonant digraphs— 
ch sch wh 

When we contrast the usages of the Old 
and Middle English Alphabets, we cannot 
fail to notice that by 1300, owing to the 


incursion of French methods of spelling, 
English spelling had lost much of its phonetic 
character. 

e.g. O. E. had only one redundant S3nn- 
bol, X. 

Mid. E. had three, c, q, x. 

O. E. employed six symbols to express 
more than one sound each—c, f, 
g, h, s, p—and in accordance with 
definite rules. 

Mid. E. employed nine symbols to 
express more than one sound 
each—c, g, h, i, s, u, y, f, 3— 
often representing quite uncon¬ 
nected sounds, such as vowel or 
consonant {cf. i, u, y), or plosive 
and fricative {cf. the use of c for 
s and k). 

O. E. represented, in its earliest 
period at least, no one sound by 
more than one symbol. 

Mid. E. represented O. E. i by i and y ; 
voiceless s by s and c; voiced s 
by s, z, and 3 ; voiced f by u and v; 
voiced ch (in chin) by g and i. 

After 1300 the French influences at work 
upon English grew with every generation. 
The French forms ou, u, and ui finally 
ousted the Old English forms li, y, and 
and the single letter ]> gave way to the 
digraph th for sounds both of thin and 
thine. Furthermore, the form of French 
w ords began to have an effect upon the foim 
of native English words, and in the writers 
of the fifteenth century we find such spell¬ 
ings as wice, alee, cene, where an attempt 
had been made to represent sound of wise, 
also, seen, after the French method by c. 
In most cases this spelling has not found 
favour in native English words, but we have 
still a few words in which it has held its 
ground. Compare— 

O. E. miis = Mid. E. mous = Mod. E. mouse. 

„ mys = ,, mice = ,, mice. 

Again, if a French and an English word 
had some kindred of meaning, in a few 
cases the English was attracted by the 
French into a French spelling. 

e.g. From the O. E. ceafl, cafl (= cheek or 
jaw), Mid. E. had inherited chavel, 
shortened to chaul or chol; from 
French ioue (Mod. Fr. joue), also 
meaning cheek or jaw, it had 
received iowe (Mod. E. jaw). 
Owing to the similarity of these 
two words in meaning, the Anglo- 
French scribes finally altered chol 
to jole (Mod. E. jowl). 

There is one very important change in 
the representation of accented vowels that 
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was made during the fourteenth century. 
By the abolition of the Old English accentual 
marks it became impossible to tell, from 
their written form, the sound of monosyllabic 
words, such as fot, fet (O. E. f6t, f6t), which 
ended in a single consonant, or se (O. E. 
sae), which had no final consonant. To 
remedy this defect it was decided to double 
the vowel symbols in such words when¬ 
ever they were of long intonation. For 
example— 


O. E. f6t = Early Mid. E. fot = Late Mid. E. foot. 
,, f<^t = ,, ,, fet = ,, ,, feet. 

„ g6s=: ,, ,, gos= ,, goos. 

c.o= — _ / Late Mid. E. foot. 

•’ '• “iMod. E. sea. 


This method of doubling accented vowels 
to denote their length in monosyllabic 
words had its effect upon the digraph oa, 
which had been evolved for the long a 
sound of fall, developed from the Old 
English d. Here the o was doubled and 
the a was discarded. 

cf. O. E. brdd ~ Early Mid. E. broad — 
Late Mid. E. brood (Mod. E. broad). 

O. E. bdn = Early Mid. E. boan =* 
Late Mid. E. boon (Mod. E. bone). 

Directly, however, that any of these mono¬ 
syllabic words ending in a single consonant 
became dissyllabic (e.g. in the course of 
Noun Declension), or received an additional 
consonant, the length of the accented vowel 
depended on, and was obvious from, the 
nature and number of the consonants that 
followed it. And therefore there was no 
need to double the vowels to denote its 
length. 

e,g. O. E. stdn = Mid. E. stoon (Mod. E. stone), 
but ,, stdnas = ,, stones (Mod. E. stones). 

O. E. g6s = „ goos (Mod, E. goose), 

but ,, gosling = „ gosling. 

This device of doubling accented long 
vowels in monosyllabic words can scarcely 
be called happy from the phonetic point of 
view. Two disadvantages that it entailed 
are obvious from a study of the words 
given above. 

(1) ee had two sounds. 

(a) Of O. E. 6 in feet (pron. os fate), 

(b) Of O. E. ae in see (prom as sai(r)), 

(2) 00 had two sounds. 

iu) Of O. E. 6 in goos (pron. as gose), 

(p) Of early Mid. E. digraph oa in 
boon (pron. as bawfC). 

Nor was the device at all consistently used 
by the Middle English scribes. The only 
vowels that were regularly doubled in this 
fashion were e and o and the digraph oa; 
a was sometimes doubled as in moaa (O. E. 
ge-mdcod), but not regularly; and for 


O. E. d the French digraph ou had already 
been adopted. Hence— 

O. E. hds = or Mid. E. hous (pron. as hoos)» 
not huus. 

But in the case of O. E. f the device broke 
down completely. For some reason (prob¬ 
ably a dislike of the appearance of such 
words as wiif, wiis) the Middle English 
writers refused to double i. Sometimes 
they sought to express it by y (cf. O. E. 
wif == in Chaucer wyf) ; but this was 
scarcely a satisfactory spelling, as in words 
like hym, kyng, y had already the sound of 
short i. As often as not they preferred to 
leave the sound unrepresented altogether 
in their spelling (i.e, O. E. wff = Early 
Mid. E. wif). 

But in the fifteenth century it was felt 
that some effort must surely^'be made to 
represent this long i sound in monosyllabic 
words, and finally the scribes hit upon the 
device of adding an e to the stem. This 
curious innovation has now '^become the 
usual method in English of denoting the 
long intonation, not only of accented i when 
followed by a consonant, but also of a, and 
even e, o, and u, in monosyllabic words or 
words compounded of monosyllabic words. 

cf the sounds of mad, made ; met, mete ; 
pin, pine, repine; don, condone; 
shut, shute. 

To the spelling reformers of to-day this 
device seems meaningless, but for the 
reformers of the fifteenth century there was 
much to excuse it. We have seen that it 
had become a principle of English, even 
before the Norman Conquest, that an ac¬ 
cented vowel, when followed by a single 
consonant + an unaccented vowel, should 
receive long intonation (v, p. 52). In Old 
English, practically every vowel (except y) 
might be found in unaccented position at 
the close of a word as an inflexional ter¬ 
mination. 

cf. lufu (love), namas (names). 

But the tendency of the language (has¬ 
tened by the Danish and Roman invasions) 
had always been towards weakening these 
inflexions, and by 1400 most of the many 
vowels of the Old English inflexions had 
been weakened uniformly to e. Hence— 

O. E. lufu =3 Mid. E. 15 ve. 

„ namas «=« „ namSs. 

Hence it came about that by far the most 
common of the unaccented vowels in Middle 
English that would superinduce the lengthen¬ 
ing of an accented vowel (if not already 
long), when separated from it by only one 
consonant, was the vowel e. From this 
simple fact it was natural for the late Middle 
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English scribes to use an e added to a 
single consonant terminating an accented 
syllable to mark the length of the accented 
vowel; and so they added an e in the 
spelling to such words as wift wis, lik 
( 0 . E. wif» w'ts, lie), which were henceforth 
written 

wife, wise, like. 

In this they were further encouraged by 
the fact that, though retained in spelling, 
final unaccented e was fast disappearing in 

f )ronunciation during the thirteenth century 
indeed in the Northern dialects it had 
completely died out by 1400), so that in 
adding this e to the stem of wif, wis, lik, 
&c., Siey were not necessarily adding a 
pliable unknown to the words in Old 
English. Another fact that may have led 
to this method was the inundation into 
English of French words like age, grace, 
chance, ounce, in which the final e (afterwards 
lost in French as in English) denoted a long 
accented vowel not only when separated by 
one consonant, but also when separated 
from it by two consonants. 

This new spelling was the cause of many 
other changes of spelling in English. For 
example: 

(1) Certain words like boon, sioon, noon, 
oon, where the long accented vowel 
sound was denoted by doubling the 
vowel symbol, changed their spelling 
to bone, stone, none, one, with a mute 
e, keeping still, however, their former 
sound (stazvn, bawn, nawn, atvn). 
This was probably due to the form 
of the words in their inflected cases 
{i.e. Dat. Sing, bone; Nom. and 
Acc. Plur. bones), in which the e 
sound was fast dying out, ‘especially 
in the North. 

(2) Certain Old English monosyllabic 
words of long accented i, followed 
by a voiceless s sound, represented 
the s sound by the French spelling, -ce. 

cf, O. E. mus *« Mid. E. mous; (Mod. 
E. mouse), but O. E. mys, mis = 
Mid. E. xnice. 

This spelling was due to (i) the 
fact that s between two vowels had, 
according to English rules, a voiced 
sound (cf. rise, from O. E. risan ); 
(2) the influence of the spelling of 
many French words that came into 
Engush in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries (cf. grace, face), 

(3) This spelling of voiceless s was applied 
not only to English words of long 
accented i, but to French mono¬ 


syllabic words of long accented a, 
which had formerly ended in s— 

cf, O, F. early Mid. E. as = later 
Mid. E. ace (but Mod. Fr. as). 

O. F. early Mid, E. pas later 
Mid. E. pace (but Mod. Fr. 
pas). 

—and to-day the usual rendering of 
voiceless s after long a or i in mono¬ 
syllabic words or compounds of mono¬ 
syllabic words is -ce (except base, 
chase, &c.). 

(4) By analogy with such spellings as 
mice, grace, pace, monosyllabic words 
such as goos, hors, ending in the same 
voiceless s sound, added a mute to 
their stems, and became horse, goose ; 
and to-day it has become a rule 
that final voiceless s, after a double 
vowel or a double consonant (except in 
the case of inflected words— e.g. Jack’s 
tricks, he jumps), must be written -se 
(sometimes -ce). Cbmpare— 

O. F. cors =Mid. E. corse E-corp^ 

\ Mod. Fr. corps. 

O. F. cours=Mid. E. course ! E. course. 

\ Mod. Fr. cours. 
O. E. fl6os = flees = Mod. E. fleece. 

,, bus = hous = ,, hou^. 

This practice of adding a final mute e to 
the stems of certain words to denote a long 
accented vowel sound arose out of the first 
great phonetic principle of Middle (and 
Modem) English, that an accented vowel 
when followed by a single consonant or 
another vowel should be long. Along with 
it, and in some cases owing to it, there arose 
another practice in Middle English of 
doubling single consonants after an accented 
vowel to show that it was short, which arose 
out of the second great principle of Middle 
(and Modern) English, that an accented 
vowel when followed by more than one con¬ 
sonant (except the combinations Id, nd, rd, 
et) should be short (see p. 51). This method 
of denoting short accented vowels had been 
employed as early as 1200 by an Augustinian 
monk named Orm, in a metrical homily 
that he wrote based upon the Four Gospels. 
Orm, however, only vaguely understood the 
phonetic principle that guided him in his 
spelling, and in many ways showed little 
intelligence in his use of the device of 
doubling consonants. For instance, even 
in consonant combinations which of them¬ 
selves presupposed a short accented vowel 
sound, he doubled the first consonant, and 
even after unaccented syllables (which are 
necessarily short) he doubled a single con¬ 
sonant. Therefore, in Orm’s reformed spell¬ 
ing, the Old English bringan or cynnas 
became brinngenn and kinness. The later 
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Middle English scribes adopted his device, 
however, without adopting his mistakes in 
its employment. To-day this doubling of 
consonants is seen in the most striking 
fashion in the conjugation of verbs which 
have only a single consonant in their simple 
stem. 

e.g. When the stem-vowel of the verb is 
short, we write the verb in its simple 
form with a single consonant, but 
when we add an inflexional termina¬ 
tion (or, indeed, any suffix beginning 
with a vowel at aU) we double the 
consonant. 

cf, throb, throbbed ; run, running ; 
hit, hitting ; hefal, befallen : 
occur, occurrence; set, settle 
(pron. settel). 

Again, in some strong verbs the 
stem vowel is long in the Infinitive 
(or Indicative) form and short in the 
Past Participle. In early Mid. E. 
there was no means of showing the 
difference of sound between the In¬ 
finitive writen (O. E. writan) = to 
write, and the Past Participle wriien 
(O. E. ge-writen) ; but in later Mid. E. 
and to-day we have the two forms 
write and written. 

It must be noted, however, that certain 
consonant symbols were never doubled, 
even when between a short accented vowel 
and another vowel. 

(1) V, for some unknown reason, was 
thought to look ugly when doubled, 
and so it is never doubled.^ As a 
consequence, to-day our spelling 
indicates no difference in sound 
between saving and having, slaving 
and slaver. 

(2) X was not doubled, as it was recog¬ 

nised to be in itself a double sound, 
ks ; hence mix, mixing, not mixxing. 

N.B. —w, y, z, and q were never 
doubled, for the simple reason 
that they always follow long 
accented vowels. 

And others were only partially 
doubled. 

(3) c and k were doubled at first to cc 

or kk, but after 1500 the spelling ck 
came into use. To-day it is a general 
rule that double c or k must be repre¬ 
sented by ck. (Exception: tobacco 
(with its abbreviated form baccy) ; 
and a few other words of modern 
origin.) 

1 It should be noticed, however, that in spelling 
modern slang words there is a tendency to double v 
— e.g., muwer {{ox mother)', savvy (for Fr. savez^you 
know ); navvy (abbreviated form of navigator). 


(4) g and i, when standing for the sound 
of Modern j, were not doubled in 
Mid. E., but written -dg(e). The 
reasons for this are obvious in Mid. E. 
Take, for instance, the French word 
iuge (Mod. F. juge). The present 
participle of the verb formed from 
this noun would have had to be either 
iugging—^in which case the spelling 
was ambiguous, gg being already 
used (cf. hugging) for the hard plosive 
sound of g—or in default of that it 
must have been iuiiing, an impossible 
form. Therefore the spelling -dg(e) 
was devised. 

(5) The digraph ch doubled was repre¬ 

sented by cch, and later, because of 
the similarity of the form of the 
letters t and c in fifteenth-century 
MSS., by -tch. 

(6) The digraph sch, which had been 

altered to sh in the fourteenth cen¬ 
tury, was not doubled, but instead 
written ssh, which by 1500 had 
given way to sh, which is now never 
doubled. 

(7) ih doubled was written first thth, 

then tth (preserved in Matthew), but 
finally became simple th again (in 
Mathews), which is now never doubled. 

This doubling of consonants after short 
accented vowels in the middle of words has 
had its effect upon the spelling in Modern 
English of monosyllabic words of short 
accented vowel. To-day it has become the 
rule to double f, 1, and s at the end of such 
words to represent c or k, g (soft) or j, and 
ch by the forms -ck, -dge, and -tch. 

cf. knock (O. E. crucian), stiff (O. E. stif), 
till (O. F. till), grass (O. E. gras), 
judg^ (O. F. juge), catch (O. F. cachier). 

The reason of this is not far to seek. The 
greater part of the words in Middle English 
that needed the doubling of consonants to 
denote the shortness of their stem vowels 
were nouns, verbs, and adjectives, all of which 
in those days were capable of receiving in¬ 
flexional suffixes beginning with a vowel. 
In the case of the verbs it must be remem¬ 
bered that our modem simple stem forms 
arc descended from the Middle English In¬ 
finitive inflected forms, and would therefore 
naturally keep their spelling. 

e.g. O. F. cachier = Mid. E. catchen, 
cacchen = Mod. E. catch. 

O. E. crucian — Mid. E. knokken, 
knocken = Mod. E. knock. 

Early Mid. E. smogen — late Mid. E. 
smodgen, smudgen (?) *= Mod. E. 
smudge. 
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In the case of the nouns, the inflected 
forms of the Genitive and Dative Singular 
and the Plural gradually attracted the un¬ 
inflected forms into their own spelling. 

i,e. from the Nom. Plur. hilles, Mid. E. Ml 
became MU ; and from Nom. 
Plur. grasses. Mid. E. gras became 
grass. 

It must also be remembered that in Middle 
English such words as pidge were not, as 
to-day, monosyllabic, but dissyllabic (as 
judg-e), and therefore the spelling -dg was 
necessary according to Middle English rules. 
Words uke till are probably modelled on 
•fill, still, which have had from the earliest 
times a doubled Id 

The other consonant symbols—^b, d, g 
(when plosive), m, n, p, q, t, v, w, x, y— 
were not doubled in final position, and are 
not doubled to-day in such position. It 
should be noted, however, that both Middle 
and Modern English refuse to end a word 
with V; it must always be written -vc, 
whether the vowel before it be long or short. 

Though possessed, however, of a clearer 
insight into the fundamental rules of English 
phonetics than Orm, the Middle English 
scribes showed in a few words that they did 
completely understand them. They had 
yet grasped the truth that any vow^el, when 
divided from the accented vowel by a 
single consonant, should have the effect of 
lengthening the accented vowel. Owing to 
the greater occurrence of e as a final un¬ 
accented syllable than the other vowels, 
they had ended by thinking that it was c 
alone that had the power of lengthening 
preceding accented vowels, and hence their 
addition of c to words like wife, wise, to 
denote their long intonation. Now there 
were many Middle English words that had 

1 In words of more than one syllabic the tendency in 
English has always been— 

(1) To abolish 11 for 1, whether after a short accented 

or unaccented vowel. 

cf. until, fulfil, quarrel, wonderful, 

(2) To retain ff and ss, whether after a short accented 

or unaccented vowel. 

cf, maitiff, tariff, caress, harass, business, 

N,B .— It should be noted that, except as an in¬ 
flexional form, final voicelcssafter short vowels 
must be represented by ss orce (sometimesse). 

cf, practice, practise. 

(3) That ck and tch remained usually after short 

accented vowels. 

cf, attack, despatch (but note attach), 

(4) That ck, tch, and dge are uncertain: sometimes 

they remain. 

cj. barrack, knowledge', sometimes they are 
simplified. 

cf, music, college. 


kept their Old Enghsh short accented vowel, 
although it was followed by a single con¬ 
sonant -f another vowel. 

e,g, biter, toteren, flateren, coper, hodi, bisi, 
mani. 

And also there were introduced into 
Engli.sh from French many more words of 
like character. 

e,g, manere, matere, matins, bigot, colour. 

Now, in the case of words like biter, 
manere, See., where the vowel following the 
accented vowel was e, it was felt that unless 
some change in the spelling were made, 
readers might suppose that the accented 
vowels were long ; therefore the single inter¬ 
vening consonants were doubled. Hence— 

Mod. E. bitter, totter, flatter, copper, manner, 
matter. 

But in the other words, inasmuch as the 
final unaccented vowel was not e, the Middle 
English scribes felt (wrongly) that there was 
no need to double the intervening consonant 
in order to show that the accented vowel 
was short. Hence— 

]\Iod. E. body, busy, many, matins, bigot, 
colour. 

Late Middle English Period 
(1400-1500) 

The two great changes described at length 
above—the addition of a final mute e to 
long stems, and the doubling of single 
consonants after short stems—had been in 
process of evolution ever since Old English 
days, but it was not until the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries that they came into prac¬ 
tical use. The practice of adding a mute 
final c to the stems of words w^as adopted 
earlier in the Northern dialects, where final 
unaccented e was fast disappearing from 
the sound of the language, than in the 
Southern, and we find traces of it as early 
as 1340 in Richard Hampole's Pricke of 
Conscience. The second device, that of 
doubling consonants, had not been un¬ 
known to Old English— 

cf. O. E. cyn, Gen. Sing, cynnes (Mod. E. 
Mn*s). 

—and it had become a conscious principle 
of English spelling, as we have seen, as early 
as 1200 in Orm’s Homily. Therefore 
neither of these two changes must be dated 
either as a fourteenth or a fifteenth-century 
change, but must be understood as having 
come into conscious use during those two 
centuries. 

After 1400 there were a few changes made 
in the representation of simple sounds and 
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diphthongs which are not seen in earlier 
manuscripts. 

(1) The confusion between y and i for the 

representation of the short i sound 
became more marked, both for the 
simple vowel and in diphthongal or 
other vowel combinations. 

c/. hym, hynge, wythout, sayde, re* 
seyve, conduyte, 

(2) The diphthong au was variously repre¬ 

sented au and aw in the middle of 
words. 

cf. frawde, demaunded, 

(3) Such spellings as ea and ie began to 

appear. 

cf. peas (peace), field. 

(4) u ceased to be used for v. 

cf. evil for earlier euel. 

(5) 5 disappeared from the alphabet. 

Initially it was replaced by y, 

cf. ye, yonder, for 55, •ponder. 
and medially by the digraph gh. 
cf. light, right, for li’^i, ri^t. 

and its rare voiced s sound was re¬ 
placed by z.^ 

(6) ]> completely disappeared in the early 
fifteenth century for th. This was 
necessary owing to the great simi¬ 
larity that it had attained in written 
form to y. Hence the old spelling 
of ye, yt, for the, that. 

(7) sch changed to sh. 

cf. O. E. scinan = Mid. E schinen = 
Mod. E. shine. 

(8) ck began to replace cc and kk. 

(9) tch began to replace cch. 

(10) The sound of w in initial position 
before another consonant began to 
weaken, and in some cases disap¬ 
peared. 

cf. Mid. E. wlappen = Mod. E. lap. 
but „ writen « „ {w)rite. 

N.B. —^The Mid. E. form wlap 
accounts for the modern spell¬ 
ing envelope, develop (origi- 
n^ly enwlap, dewlop). 

The most important change in the sound 
of English during the fifteenth century was 
the gradual silencing of inflexional e in pro¬ 
nunciation, though in spelling it was often 

1 In capercailzie and the surnames Dalziel and 
Menzies we have still a trace of z. The sound in these 
words is not 3 but y, but owing to the similarity of z 
and 5 in Mid. E. and the consequent confusion between 
them, wc have 2 to-day instead of y. In Mid. E. the 
names were capercail3e, Dal3iel, Men3ies. 


kept. This loss of sound led to the loss of 
the Infinitive termination -en, and to-day, 
when we wish to use a verb in an Infinitival 
sense, we write the simple stem. 

cf. Mid. E. catchen = Mod. E. catch. 

„ writen *= „ write. 

„ loven = „ love. 

It also led, among the nouns, to a great 
reduction of doubled consonant. 

e.g. Mid. E. dogge = Mod. E. dog. 

Mid. E. Gen. Sing, kinnes (from 
kin) = Mod. E. kin*s. 

Among the nouns, again, and also in the 
third person singular present indicative, it 
weakened -cs to a simple s. 

e.g. Mid. E. dogg^, Plur. dogges = Mod. E, 
dogs. 

Mid. E. cat, Plur. cattes « Mod. E. 
cats. 

After the consonant sounds s, 5, S, ch, j, 
sh, and x, however, e was retained as a 
support vowel— i.e. a vowel that helps to 
make the pronunciation of certain words 
possible. 

cf. grasses, chances, changes, judges, 
churches, ivishes, mixes ; 

as also after consonant combinations ending 
in e, where the e was found necessary as a 
support vowel in the singular. 

cf. temples, tables, whistles, battles. 

The result of this weakening of -es to s 
was a great increase in the number of final 
consonant combinations ending in an s 
sound. 

e.g. ps, ts, (c)ks, ths, fs, bs, ds, gs, v(c)s, 
ms, ns, ngs. Is, rs, ws, ys. 

Now in these combinations the sound of 
the s was affected by the nature of its pre¬ 
ceding consonant. 

(1) If it were preceded by a voiceless 
consonant, final s was voiceless. 

cf. cups, writs, clocks, earth's, 
quaffs. 

(2) If it were preceded by a voiced con¬ 
sonant, s was voiced into z, though 
in writing it was still retained. 

cf. cubs, rids, clogs, scythes, lives, 
limbs, sins, fills, grows. 

Moreover, in the words where the 
c sound still survived, 9 was voiced 
into z, though still retained in writing. 

cf. churches, temples, wishes. 

Hence it comes about to-day that, 
whereas the s which denominated the 
Genitive Singular or the Plural of a 
Noun in Old English and early Middle 
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English days had only one sound, in 
Modem English it has two, one a 
voiceless and the other a voiced 
sound, both of which are still repre¬ 
sented by the symbol s. 

Modern English Period (1477-1900) 

It will be seen from the foregoing pages 
that English spelling, what with altering its 
older Teutonic system for a French system, 
and what with its final mute e, its doubled 
vowels, its doubled consonants, and its 
general misuse of its alphabet, had been 
growing less and less phonetic ever since 
1300. The scribes, however, were always 
honestly aiming at a phonetic spelling, and 
many of their mistakes arose as much out 
of this desire of theirs as out of the inherent 
difficulties of adapting English to a foreign 
spelling. Perhaps if they had been given 
time they would have finally evolved some 
fairly intelligible system out of the growing 
chaos, but all hopes of change or reforma¬ 
tion in this direction were destroyed when 
Caxton set up his printing-press in West¬ 
minster in 1477. The consequence of the 
introduction of printing into England was, 
first, to increase enormously the output of 
books, and then gradually, for the mere 
convenience of printers, to fix upon a stereo¬ 
typed spelling. The spelling that Caxton 
and his successors fixed upon was that used 
in the East Midland dialect of London and 
its neighbourhood. After 1500, changes in 
the spelling of words, above all in their 
accented syllables, became rarer and less 
possible, so that to-day our Modem Spelling 
in its essentials is the same as that of 1500 
and onwards, though the sounds of the 
language have altered greatly since then. 

However, the early sixteenth-century 
printers did venture upon one useful reform. 
They were dissatisfied with the two con¬ 
flicting sounds accorded to Middle English 
ee and 00. Therefore it was decided to 
keep ee for the long e sound of such words 
as feet (pronounced as fate), coming from 
Olci English f6t; while for the sound of 
ee in see (pronounced as sai{r)), coming from 
Old English sae, the French digraph ea 
(found very rarely in fifteenth-century 
spelling in such words as peas. Mod. E. 
peace) was adopted. To-day the two dif¬ 
ferent sounds have both altered to the same 
sound of Old English or Continental long i. 
It may, however, be taken as a general mle 
that words containing accented vowel sound 
ee are derived from Old English words con¬ 
taining accented 6 or 60— 

cf. O. E. fit «= Mod. E. feet, 

,, flios *= ,, fleece. 


—^while words containing accented ea are 
mostly derived from Old English words 
containing accented ae or 6a. 

cf. O, E. sd «= Mod. E. sea. 

„ biatan = „ beat. 

Similarly, 00 was kept for the Middle 
English long o sound in foot (pronounced as 
fot^, derived from Old English f6t; while 
for the sound heard in brood, boot pronounced 
as broad, bought), derived from Old English 
brdd, hdt, the twelfth-century digraph oa 
was revived, altered to oe in final position 
(cf, O. E. td = Mod. E. toe). Curiously 
enough to-day 00 has lost its long o sound 
for the Old English and Continental sounds 
of u (cf. foot, boot), while oa (except in a few 
such words as broad and Aoar-frost) and oe 
have obtained the sound of long o (cf, boat, 
toe). However, here again it may be taken 
as a fairly general mle that words of ac¬ 
cented 00 sound are derived from Old 
English words of accented 6. 

cf, O. F. bde = Mod. E. book. 

,, ddm =. ,, doom. 

While words of accented oa or oe are de¬ 
rived from Old English words of accented 

cf. O. E. hdt = Mod. E. boat, 
td toe. 

In the latter part of the sixteenth century, 
out of the revived study of the Classics, 
came the unhappy error known as “ Etymo¬ 
logical Spelling.’* As we have pointed out 
already, certain learned dunces were so 
impressed by the discovery that their good 
English words dette and dout were deriva¬ 
tives of the Latin debita and did>itd(re) 
that they commemorated the fact by in¬ 
serting a b in to the spelling, and hence our 
modem debt and doubt. Sometimes, as we 
have seen, their scholarship wais at fault; 

1 Sometimes, however, they may come from French 
words possessing this sound. 

cf. O. F co^e = Mod. E. coaf (earlier pron. SLScaug^A/}, 
and some words still retaining the old sound of oa are 
derived from OldE. words of stem, or cf. O. E. hord = 
Mod. E. hoard. 

* The insertion of b into such words as dette and dout 
shows how little these Etymologists of the sixteenth 
century understood of the history of their own language. 
Dette was not derived directly from Latin dibitam (tne 
modern word debit is the form that dibitam gives directly 
in English), but it was derived from a French derivative 
of dibitam. Now French in evolving itself from Latin 
followed pretty consistently two rules-->(i) it dropped 
unaccented vowels; (2) it dropped a single consonant 
between two vowels. Hence— 

LaLdebitam s=O.F. dette (Mod. F. dette)s: Mid. E. dette. 

„ bonitatem * ,, bontct( „ bont^)a „ bountee 

„ secQrum =* „ sfiur ( „ silr) » „ sure. 

„iii.gi$trum= Diaistre( maltrO = { E-ISSiMS. 
,, rotundutn Bs ,, roond ( ,, rond)» „ round. 

If we write debt, should we not also write bouinty, 
sucre (or scure), magster, routnd. 
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they altered sent to scent owing to the idea 
that it must come from some word similar 
to scientia, which gave them science ; 
soveran (from Lat. superanus = he who is 
above) they altered to sovereign, under the 
impression that it was connected with reign 

g rom Lat. re^num = rule); Hand (from 
Id English ig-land— i.e. isle-land) they 
altered to island, by analogy with isle, 
which was derived from the Latin insula 
( = island) ; avance (from the French avancer, 
a verb formed from the preposition avant, 
itself derived from Latin ah = from, and 
ante = before) they altered to advance, be¬ 
cause they thought it must be derived from 
a Latin word compounded with the pre¬ 
position ad (== to) ; and finally, to take a 
specimen of their efforts in native etymology, 
they altered coude into could by analogy 
with such forms as would and should (from 
Middle English wolde, sholde). 

In most cases the insertion of these 
“ etymological letters made no difference, 
and was in point of fact not intended to 
make any difference, in the pronunciation 
of the word. 

e.g, we still pronounce debt, doubt, scent, &c. 
as det, dout, sent. 

But in one or two words the presence of an 
** etymological letter eventually altered 
the pronunciation of the word by becoming 
a sounded letter. For instance, the Middle 
English word faut (from French faute) was 
altered in spelling to fault, in order to show 
its connection with the Latin fallere (= to 
deceive, fail) ; the pronunciation, however, 
remained for over two hundred years un¬ 
altered, as we may see in the following 
rh3nning couplet of Pope's, which appears 
in his Essay on Criticism, written in 1711 : 

Before his sacred name flies every fault, 

And each exalted stanza teems with thought.” 

But during the eighteenth century the 
belief grew up that this 1 was meant to be 
sounded, and hence to-day the Middle 
English faut has altered both in spelling 
and sound to fault ; and in this it has been 
followed by a few more words ending in 
•ault, such as vault and assault. Again, 
to-day the d, wrongly and stupidly inserted 
in advance, has at length become sounded, 
and we pronounce the word as ad-vance, 
where our Middle English ancestors pro¬ 
nounced it as they rightly wrote, a-vance. 

After 1600 a few more changes were made 
in English spelling, chiefly of a minor and 
useful nature. 

(i) The most important was the adoption 
(about 1630) of the letter j into the 
alphabet to represent the voiced ch 
sound of i in ioye and similar words. 


In its origin this j was no more than 
a flourish given to the final i in 
writing the Roman numerals. 

e.g, iii, vii, xii were often written 
iij, vij, xij. 

(2) As we have seen, in the latest Middle 

English period final inflexional c had 
become mute, but was retained in 
spelling. In the seventeenth century 
final mute e dropped out of the 
spelling, except where it was needed 
to show the length of the preceding 
accented syllable. 

i.e. Mid. E. wente, foote, shoulde, 
downe become in Mod. E. 
went, foot, should, down. 

In the case of such words as have, 
live, serve, and other words ending 
in V sound, the final mute e was re¬ 
tained in spelling, owing to a dislike 
of final V, arising, no doubt, out of 
the fact that such words as have and 
live were often written haue and 
Hue, and to shorten them to hau 
and Hu would have left the pro¬ 
nunciation ambiguous. 

(3) The confusion in the use of i and y 

for the short i sound was ended ; 
in Mod. E. (with a few exceptions) i 
is used in the middle of words, y at 
the end of words. 

cf. him, king, win ; kingly, ecstasy, 
hideously. 

(4) The use of u for v completely died out 

in the seventeenth century. 

Though the changes made in English 
spelling since 1500 are comparatively few 
and unimportant, the changes that the lan¬ 
guage has undergone in the sound of its 
words have been of a more momentous and 
radical nature than during any other period 
in its history. During the Middle English 
period we have seen that the most striking 
change had been the gradual weakening of 
the unaccented vowels to e; after 1500, 
during the Modem English period, the most 
striking change was to be the complete 
alteration of most of the accented vowel 
sounds of words. Nor was it only among 
the vowel sounds that changes took place ; 
at least one consonant sound disappeared 
from the language, and many combinations 
of consonant sounds were simplified to 
simple consonant sounds. The inadequacy 
of our Modem Spelling is only the more 
sharply seen when we see that scarcely one 
of these many changes of sound has been 
caught and mirrored in it, and to-day we 
even express in our writing sounds that no 
longer exist in the spoken language. 
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e,g. Mid. E. light was pronounced as its 
Mod. German and Scotch equivalent 
licht to-day, with short i sound fol¬ 
lowed by a guttural sound. In the 
Mod. E. period the guttural sound 
represented by gh has disappeared 
(with a very few exceptions, mostly 
Scotch) from the language. In this 
case it was absorbed into the preceding 
i, which was diphthongised into ai, 
so that to-day we pronounce the 
word laitf but spell it as if it had 
never changed from its Mid. E. 
sound of light or lichL 

The following are the changes that have 
been made in the sound of accented vowels 
and diphthongs : 

(1) O. E. and Mid. E. a (short), pro¬ 

nounced as in Mod. German mann, 
has disappeared, and is replaced by 
the sound of O. E, ae. 

cf. man, sat, hammer. 

But before 11 at the end of a word or 
of the stem of a verb, it has changed 
to the sound represented by oa in 
broad. 

cf. tall, call, falling. 

Note, however, shall, and also that 
when 11 is followed by a vowel 
other than inflexional, a has the 
ae sound— cf. dally, mallet, pallid. 

And after w, wh, and q it has changed 
to o. 

cf. wander, what, squalid. 

And before ss and th it has (in 
Southern English) been lengthened. 

cf. grass, passing, path. 

(2) Mid. E. a changed in the seventeenth 
century to the sound of O. E. and 
Mid. E. e. 

cf. Mid. E. name (pron. as nahm) — 
Mod. E. name (pron. as naim). 

(3) Mid. E. oa, oe, arising out of O. E. k, 

have changed to 6. 

cf. boat, goad, moan, toe, woe. 

But in broad and before r, oa has 
again developed its old sound after 
the loss of r. 

cf. hoar, hoarse, coarse. 

(4) O. F. 6, Mid. E. S or ee, has changed 

to the sound of O. E. and Continental 
I [cf. French Hite). In the case of 
Mid. E. ee the spelling was retained. 

cf. Mid. E. feet (pron. as fate) =» 
Mod. E. feet. 


In the case of simple 6 it was some¬ 
times rendered by ea. 

cf. Mid. E. speken — Mod. E. speak. 
„ eten = „ eat. 

(N.B. — break, great, from Mid. E. 
breken, greet, which still keep the 
older sound.) 

This change took place during the 
eighteenth century. Pope in 1735 
could rhyme as follows : 

“While the gaunt mastiff growling at 

the gate 

Affrights the beggar whom he longs 
to eat.** 

(5) Mid. E. ea, arising out of O. E. s§, 

during the seventeenth century was 
assimilated in sound to Mid. E. ee 
(or e), and finally, with it, altered 
to the sound of O. E. and Continental 
e, during the eighteenth century. 
Pope in this period could rhyme as 
follows: 

“The centre moved, a circle straight 

succeeds, 

Another still, and still another spreads** 

Before d and th, ea was sometimes 
further shortened to e. 

cf. dead, spread, head, death, breath. 

(6) O. E. f at first had remained in Mid. E., 

and then a little before 1500 it was 
diphthongised into a sound midway 
between oi and ai. This sound it 
still had at the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, as may be seen 
from Con grovels lines (in The Way of 
the World, written 1700): 

“ Love’s but a frailty of the mind 
When ’tis not with ambition joined.** 

But soon after 1700 it received its 
present precise ai sound. 

(7) O. E. and Mid. E. o remained in most 
cases, but before r it developed the 
sound of oa in broad. 

cf. horse, corpse, corn, border. 

(8) O. E. 6 and Mid. E. 00 generally 
changed to the sounds of O. E. and 
Continental u and u. When followed 
by a k sound, and sometimes when 
followed by a d, they changed to u. 

cf. book, look, nook; hood, good, 
wood (but n.b. food). 

When in final position, or followed by 
any other consonants, it changed to u. 

cf. do, who, doom, noon, goose, root. 

O. E. 6, however, when represented 
in Mid. E. by o followed by a single 
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consonant + ©* did not change its 
sound. 

cf. nose, rose, bone, bode 

(9) O. E. u and Mid. E. u at first remained 
in Mod. E., but in the seventeenth 
century it altered to its modem fiat 
sound. 

cf» but, lust, gutter. 

But in a few words beginning with 
p or b the older sound remained. 

of, pull, hull, put 

Before r and another consonant it was 
weakened to e. 

cj, curse, burden, murmur, 

(10) O. £. 6 written usually ou in Mid. E., 
was diphthongised into au sound. 

cJ, house, doubt, bound. 

Words like lust, must, which had 
kept their long u sound from O. E. 
days, changed first to short u sound, 
and in Mod. E. to their present 
sounds. 

But after w the older sound re¬ 
mains. This change took place after 
1700. In 1711 Pope could still write: 

“At length by wholesome dread of 
statutes hound, 

The poets learned to please and not 
to wound,'** 

(11) O. E. <f, represented in Mid. E. by u 
or ui, was diphthongised sometimes 
into iu, 

cf. tune, acute, suit, 
and sometimes became fi. 

cf. prune, fruit. 

(12) Mid. E. ai and ei, originally different 
sounds, came together by 1600, and 
afterwards changed to the O. E. and 
continental e and Mod. E. a sound. 

cf. brain, rein, vain, vein. 

(13) Mid. E. au (aw) obtained the sound of 
oa in broad in the sixteenth century. 

cf. caught, shawl, crawl. 

(14) Mid. E. eu (ew) so usually remained 
with its w sound. 

cf. knew, few, feud, lewd. 

But sometimes (in words derived from 
O. E. words of vowel stem) it changed 
to fi. 

cf. blew, true (from O. E. bliow, 
trSowe). 

(15) Mid. E. ou (ow) became, usually, in 
the sixteenth century, 6 . 

cf, grow, flow, know. 


(But n.b. Mid. E. wowen =» Mod. E. 

WOO'S 

But when derived from O. E, -ug, 
ow retained its diphthongal sound. 

cf, O. E. bugan =* Mod. E. bow, 

„ sugu s=* „ sow. 

Among the changes of consonant sound 
made in English since 1500, by far the most 
important is the final disappearance of the 
guttural sound represented by gh in Middle 
English. By the end of the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury this sound had so completely been lost 
in our pronunciation that we find Spenser 
not only rhyming such words as quite and 
sprite with fight, but writing them quight 
and spright (hence our modem spelling 
sprightly), in order that the rhyme may be 
as obvious to the eye as it is to the ear. 

In the middle and end of words this gh 
changed to the sound of f, sometimes 
shortening its preceding vowel in the process. 

cf. O. E. hl{ehhan:=ilA\d. E. lavghen = Mod. E. | 

gendh = „ inogh = 

tdh = „ tough = „ 

In the middle of words, before t, it was 
absorbed into its preceding vowel, which 
was diphthongised in the process. 

cf, O. E. miht = Mid. E. trtighi = Mod. E. might{mait), 
,, lecht, liht =; ,, light = ,, light \lait). 

Final gh after i was absorbed into the i, 
which was diphthongised into ai during the 
process. 

cf. O. E. hih = Mid. E. hi^h = Mod. E. high (hai). 

,, ndh ^ ,, nighzs. ,, nigh {nai). 

Final gh after unaccented vowels simple 
disappeared. 

cf. Mod. E. borough, thorough. 

Final gh, in a few words, instead of be¬ 
coming f, was absorbed into its preceding 
vowel, which was lengthened or diph¬ 
thongised during the process. Compare— 

O. E.//rfA = Mid. -&.ptough.plow = Mod. E. | 

,, d 4 h = ,, dogh(doagh)c: „ dough. 

„ 3>urh = ,, thurh = ,, through. 

The reason for the many different sounds of 
ou in rough, through, plough, dough, cough, 
is that, though derived from Old English 
words of different vowel stems (e.g. ruh, 
purh, pl 6 h, d&h, cohhetan) which have 
undergone different developments, it was 
decided to use a uniform spelling of ou before 
gh, except for words with accented long a 
or accented i {cf, laugh, high). 

Another important change was the 
gradual silencing of r. In Middle English 
days this letter had been rolled in pro- 
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nunciation as in Modern German, but in 
fairly modem times it has obtained its 
present dull sound in Yun, Rome, boring, 
Mary, Furthermore, in the middle of words, 
between a vowel and another consonant 
(except r), it has been completely silenced. 

cf. pari, murder, fern, parse (but merry, 
worry). 

And also in the end of words, whether final 
itself or standing before a final mute e. 
cf, fair, for, before, eve. 

The other consonant changes consisted 
chiefly of the simplification of certain com¬ 
binations of consonants to single consonant 
sounds. This, we have seen, had been a 
tendency in the earliest Middle English days, 
and the change is reflected in Middle English 
spelling. Compare— 

O. E. hlaefdigc = Mid. E. lavedy = Mod. E. lady, 

,, wlappen = Late Mid. E.= ,, lap. 

In Modern English this weakening of con¬ 
sonant combinations continued with even 
greater vigour, but, unlike Middle English, 
fiiere is no evidence of it in the spelling. 

A few of the more combinations of con¬ 
sonant sounds that were weakened are : 

(1) ng, which, before 1600, became a simple 

consonant sound, nasalised g. 

cf, O, E. sin-gan « Mid. E. szw- 
ger « Mod. E. sing. 

Sometimes, however, the g changed 
to a j sound. 

cf, O. E. crengan = Mid. E. crin- 
gen == Mod. E. cringe. 

And sometimes the plosive sound of 
g was retained before an e sound. 

cf, longer, linger, languor, mingle, 
single, 

(2) wr, which, after 1600, was simplified 
to r. 

cf. Mid. E. w-riten * Mod. E. 
(w)rite, 

(3) wh, which is to-day being simplified 

to w. 

cf, the usual pronunciation of which, 
what {wich, wat), 

(4) kn, which is now simplified to n. 

cf. Mid. E. k-nowen ~ Mod. E. 
(k)now, 

(5) Ik, Im, which are now simplified to 

k and m. 

cf. Mid. E. waUhen ** Mod. E. wa{l)k. 

„ cal-m = „ ca(l)m. 

Again, it should be noticed that the 
consonant sounds s, z, and t in com¬ 
bination with a following i changed 
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before certain terminations into sh, 
zh (hitherto unknown in English), 
and ch. 

e,g, (i) before -o«,^ ss-i- and h-i- be¬ 
came sh. 

cf. mission, nation. 

(2) Before-si (z) became zh. 
cf. vision, abrasion. 

(3) Before -ure,^ t became ch, 
s became zh. 

cf. nature, pleasure. 

There is little to be said of English spelling 
since 1700, The old archaic forms have 
been kept as rigidly as ever, and even the 
craze for ** Etymological spelling is not 
yet dead, as we may see when certain writers 
write ** sheiv ” for “ show ” in order to pre¬ 
serve, in spelling but not in sound, the 
Middle English form of the word schewen. 
In the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries 
English has borrowed many words from 
other languages. When the language from 
which the borrowing has been made is a 
living language like French, German, or 
Italian, the original spelling is usually kept, 
and an attempt is made to pronounce the 
word as it is pronounced in its original 
language. 

cf, from French mirage, denouement, cabriolet, 

persiflage. 

from Italian cicerone (pron. chicherony), 
Chianti (Kianty). 

from German leitmotif (-moteef), sauer^ 
kraut (sowercrowt). 

The attempt to keep the original pro¬ 
nunciation can at best be only partially 
successful, and often these foreign words 
take on a distinctly English pronunciation. 

cf. reconnoitre, from French reconnoitre, 
and sometimes the spelling is slightly altered. 

cf. epaulet, from French epaulette. 

Again, it should be noticed that in the 
current spelling of connoisseur and recon-- 
noitre, English has kept a spelling that, even 
during the period in which these two words 
were borrowed, was felt by the French to 
be archaic and unphonetic, and accordingly 
altered to ai as in connaisseur, reconnoitre. 
In our would-be French pronunciation of 
connoisseur (as conwasseur) we give the oi 
a sound that it had certainly lost in the 
eighteenth century, in which we borrowed 
the word. 

Words borrowed from dead languages like 
Latin or Greek were, however, more com- 

* The i in -ion had been consonantal in Mid. E., i,€, 
it was pronounced as y (missyon, natjron, visyoM. 

* The u in -ure was sounded in Mid. E. as O. E. y, 
or Mod. German li, in rttek; this became iu. 
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pletely incorporated in English. The habit 
of going to these two languages for terms 
of art, science, or philosophy had been 
fairly common in Middle English, and in 
those days such terms would receive in 
English some attempt at phonetic spelling. 
Until comparatively recent times English 
was content to borrow from Latin or Greek 
through the medium of French, and there¬ 
fore French spelling and French pronuncia¬ 
tion are predominant in our words borrowed 
from Latin or Greek. French, in con¬ 
sciously adopting a word from a Latin or 
Greek source, kept the form of the word 
as regards its consonants and its main 
portions, but gave it a French turn by 
altering its termination into one essentially 
French. 


e,g, Lat. cadentia (which had already given 
chance) was written cadence ; cap- 
tivum (which had already given in 
Fr. cMtif, and in Eng. caitiff) was 
written captif (fern, captive) ; Gk. 
^tXoffo0/a, Lat. philosophia, was writ¬ 
ten philosophie, 

English, in borrowing these words from 
French, borrowed the French spellings, pre¬ 
ferring, however, the feminine form of 
captive to its masculine captif» and in 
philosophie continuing the French habit of 
giving learned words a national termination 
so far as to change its spelling to philosophy, 
y being the accepted English methoa of 
representing a final i sound. Again, with 
regard to Greek words, it must be remem¬ 
bered that French (and therefore English) 
for a long time borrowed them through the 
medium of Latin. Now Latin in adopting 
a Greek word often had to alter its spelling 
in order to represent its sound. 


e.g. in adopting a word like kvkKos 
(kuklos) = a circle, it altered the k's 
(a letter unknown in their alphabet) 
to c, and the u to y (with the sound 
of O. E. y), so that the word became 
in Latin cyclus. 


French, in borrowing such words from 
Latin, would keep the spelling (except for 
the termination), but would alter their 
sound to meet their own rules or pronuncia¬ 
tion. 


Latin cyclus (acc. cyclunC), in which 
the initial c was pronounced as k, 
and the as O. E. y or Mod. German 
fi in griin, became French cycle, in 
which the initial c, in accordance 
with the French rules (cf. citi, ciV), 
has become s, and the y has been 
unrounded into i (English ee). Again, 
, Gk. y€(^pa6la, Lat. geographia, 
with initim plosive g, has become in 


French geographie, with an initial zh 
sound. 

English in borrowing them from French 
would adopt their French spelling, with 
alterations, where needed, in termination, 
and also allowed itself to be influenced by 
French in the matter of their consonant 
sounds, though in the matter of vowel 
sounds and accentuation it followed its own 
rules.^ 

e.g. French cycle (pron. seekl) becomes 
English cycle (pron. sa'ikl) ; in geo¬ 
graphy, English has kept the older 
sound of g in such positions in French, 
and has altered it from the evenly 
accentuated form giographie to geo¬ 
graphy. 

So strong had this convention become, 
that Greek words should come into English 
via French and Latin, that in the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries, when scientists 
and philosophers had set the fashion of 
going direct to Greek for derivatives, the 
Latin-French influence still held good, and 
we write to-day catalogue (Gk. KaraXoyog, 
katalogia), sympathy (Gk. a-vfnrdOeia, 
sumpatheia), and cinematograph (usually 
pronounced sinnymdtograf, from Klvqpa,* 
idncma == movement, and ypdcpciv, graphein 
== to write). 

There is one curious change of spelling 
that has been made In some of the words 
that we have borrowed from Latin which 
was probably made for etymological reasons. 
In reading any early eighteenth-century 
author, we cannot fail to notice how many 
more words ended then in the termination 
-our than to-day. 

cf. errour, emperour, auihour, horrour. 

Such words were derived from French 
words ending in -eur — 

cf. erreur, empereur, auteur, horreur, 

which itself had them from Latin words 
ending in -or(em). 

cf. error[em), imperatoy(em), atictor{em), 
horror (em). 

In the latter half of the eighteenth century, 
the final r having become silent and the 
ou (u) sound having followed the national 
tendency to weaken itself to an e sound, 
there grew up the practice of writing these 
words to resemble their Latin rather than 
their more immediate French originals. 

cf. error, emperor, author, horror. 

1 In French, the tendency is to give all syllables of a 
word fairly equal accentuation; in English, the ten¬ 
dency is usually to throw the chief accent of a word on 
to the second syllable from the end in words of three or 
more syllables. 
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Only about 40 words out of the 300 odd 
words ending in this fashion still kept their 
old form— 

cf. honour, humour, clamour, favour, 
colour, 

and even many of these drop the u when they 
receive adjectival suffixes. 

cf, humorous, clamorous, favorable (but 
note honourable). 

Another change that was hazarded about 
Dr. Johnson's time was to write the ter¬ 
mination -ic, usually arising from Latin or 
Greek -icus, Aca (-ikos, -iktj) as Ack, in 
conformity with the general principle of 
English that c at the end of words should 
be written ck. Boswell, for instance, per¬ 
sisted in writing romantick groves, publick 
men, musick. The practice, however, has 
not found favour in Modern English, per¬ 
haps owing to the spelling of such words as 
musical, romantical, which even Boswell 
used, and to-day we universally write 
romantic, public, music. 

Accentuation of English 

Accent is the stress laid upon the syllable 
in pronouncing a word. 

cf. His hdnour rdoted in dishdnour st6od. 

And fafth unfaithful kept him falsely 
trde. 

It must not be confused with Emphasis, 
which is the stress laid upon a word in a 
sentence. 

cf. To be or n6t to be. 
or. Tell them that I will not come to-day; 

Cannot is false ; and that I dare not, 
falser : 

I will not come to-day—^tell them so, 
Decius. 

Monosyllabic words can have only one 
accent, but often monosyllabic words may 
receive no accentuation in a sentence. 

cf. Brightest and best of the sons of the 
morning, 

where and, of, the are not accented. 

A dissyllabic word may have only one- 
accent, which may fall on the first syllable— 

cf, Uving, hdteful, mdrry, mdtter, 
or upon the second syllable. 

cf, alone, amaze, explain, 

T^e tendency in English (especially in 
native words) is to place the accent upon 
the first syllable. In words of classical 
origin, however, identical in form but dif¬ 
fering in use and meaning, it is usual to 
accent the word upon the first syllable when 


it is used as a noun or adjective; on the 
second syllable when it is used as a verb. 

cf, decent, aceSnt; cdllect, colUct; con^ 
duct, conduct ; dbsent, absM ; fri- 
quent, frequdnt ; dbstract, abstrdet. 

In a few compound words the accent falls 
on both syllables. 

cf, fdrewHl, ill-hedlth, folkAore, 

A trisyllabic word may have either one 
or two accents. The single accent may 
fall upon any syllable. 

cf, merrily, reference ; horizon, referring : 
pionSer, amatedr. 

The tendency of English (especially in 
native words) is to place the accent upon 
the first syllable. Trisyllabic words with 
the accent on the final syllable are usually 
words of comparatively recent introduction 
from foreign languages. A trisyllabic word 
of classical origin which is used in English 
both as a noun and verb, often takes the 
accent on the first syllable when a noun, 
and upon the second syllable when a verb. 

cf. dttribute, attribute. 

When a trisyllabic word takes two accents, 
the first falls upon the first syllable, the 
second upon the third syllable. Such words 
are mostly of classical origin. 

cf. comprehend, understdnd. 

Compound words of three syllables usually 
accent each component word as it would 
be accented when standing by itself. 

cf. Mad-mdster, Iddy-like, 

A word of four syllables may have either 
one or two accents. The single accent may 
fall upon any one of the first three syllables. 

cf. mercenary, impossible, cavalierly. 

In English (especially in words of native 
origin) it is perhaps most common to accent 
the first syllable. When there are two 
accents they must fall either upon the first 
and second syllables— 

cf. inconsistent, understdnding, 

or upon the second and fourth (in which 
case they are usually words of classical 
origin). 

cf. inaugurdte. 

In words of more than four syllables, an 
accent may fall upon any syllable. 

cf, inevitable, heterogeneous, incapdei- 
tdted, incompdtihlity, ruUionaXisdr- 
tion. 

Rules for Writing Modern English 

For the proper spelling of Modem English, 
for all except the simplest words, it is neces- 
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sary that an English scholar should have a 
thorough knowledge of each word that he 
would write, whence it is derived, what 
sounds it has undergone, and, in many 
words, what mistakes and ignorance are 
apparent in its modern form. To acquire 
this requisite knowledge he must be well 
grounded in the study of Latin and Greek, 
he should have a competent acquaintance 
with the literature of Old and Middle Eng¬ 
lish, he should be able to understand some¬ 
thing of the laws of sound change, he should 
be able to summon up to his ear the sound 
that his language had some three hundred 
and fifty years ago, and he should take some 
interest in the etymological foibles of six¬ 
teenth-century scholars. Such knowledge, 
however, is not within the power of all; 
some cannot attain to it through want of 
means, and others through want of a suffi¬ 
ciently commanding and all-embracing in¬ 
tellect. Those, therefore, who are unable 
to undergo this requisite training, from one 
or other or both of the above causes, have 
nothing left them to do but to read as much 
as they can, and to trust to their own 
memory and to their powers of observation 
for the rest. In order, however, that some 
help may be given, a few of the rare and 
easily-broken rules of Modem English spell¬ 
ing are appended. 

(1) Double a single consonant after a 
short accented vowel, when it is fol¬ 
lowed by another vowel. This must 
always be done in adding inflexional 
terminations to a word. 

cf. throb, throbbing ; hit, hitting. 

Exceptions— 

(a) In nouns it is not always necessary 
to double a single consonant 
after a short accented vowel, 
when the following vowel is not e. 

cf. body, city, matins, manage, 
homage, visage. 

ip) Never double v. 

cf. loving, hover, shiver, {N.B. 
slang words, however— 
navvy, prob. to distinguish 
it from navy, &c.) 

(c) Never double x. 

cf. mixing, fixing. 

(2) Never end a word with a single s. 

Exceptions— 

[a) In the termination of the possessive 
case. 

cf. cat's, lion's. 

(h) In the termination of the plural. 

cf. cats, lions, fairies, grasses. 


(c) In the termination of the third 

person sing. Pres. Indie. 

cf. he loves, she hits. 

(d) The words as, gas, has, his, this, 

thus, us, yes, was. 

(3) After long accented i, write the final s 

sound -ce. 

cf. mice, rice, twice. 

(4) After long accented a write it -cc. 

cf. place, mace. 

Exceptions : Base, chase, case. 

(5) After accented 00, 011, and all conso¬ 
nants (except r sometimes, cf. force), 
write it -se. 

cf. house, goose, copse, ellipse. 

(6) Never end a word with c ; after short 

vowels write it ck, after long accented 
vowels kc, and after vowel digraphs 
and consonants k. 

cf. clock, cloke, cloak, barrack, 
haddock, walk, link. 
Exceptions— 

(a) After unaccented i. 

cf. classic, music, cynic, 
ip) In disc, zinc. 

(7) Never end a word with g (with the j 
sound) or j. After long accented 
vowels and diphthongs and after 
unaccented vowels write them -ge. 

cf. cage, huge, message. 

And after short accented vowels write 
it -dge. 

cf. judge, hedge. 

Exception: allege. 

(8) Never end a word with v. Always 
add an e. 

cf. have, behave. 

(9) Never end a word with f. Always ff 

after short vowels, fe after long vowels. 

cf. mastiff, distaff. 

Exceptions— 

(a) After vowel digraphs, however, 
a single f is written. 

cf. loaf, chief, kerchief, waif. 

(b) As also after consonants. 

cf. calf, scurf. 

(c) if, of. 

(10) The consonants other than s, f, are 
never doubled at the end of poly¬ 
syllabic words. 

e.g. fill becomes fulfil, full, but 
wonderful. 

Exceptions: Enroll, recall, and a 
few other compound wordte. 
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(11) Do not double one consonant before 
other consonants. 

e.g, bless becomes blest, dwell be¬ 
comes dwelt. 

Exceptions— 

{a) Before inflexional s, final double 
letters remain. 
cf. hiirs, hills, kills. 

(b) Before -le (pron. as -el) double 

letters appear after short ac¬ 
cented vowels. 
cf. ripple, muzzle, battle, 

(c) ck and dg (compound forms of 

' c or k and g or j remain). 

cf. trickster, judgment. 

(12) Words with a final mute e retain it 
before additions that begin with a 
consonant. 

cf. shape(ly), peacefjul), love(ly), 
hate(ful). 

Exceptions: A wful, duly, truly, 

wholly. 

{13) Words with a final c mute omit it 
before an addition beginning with a 
vowel, 

cf. cure, curable ; mode, modish; 
hate, hating. 

Exceptions— 

(a) After v it is usually retained, 

except before i, in -ing. 
cf. moveable, loveable ; but n.b. 
moving. 

(b) Also after g (with the j sound) 

and c (with the s sound), except 
before i, in -ing. 

cf. changeable, traceable; but 
n.b. changing, tracing. 
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(c) -ce with the s sound changes to 
-ci before -ous. 

cf. grace, gracious. 

(14) Final y in words not compounds 
when preceded by a consonant 
changes to i when a suffix is added. 

cf. happy, happiness ; lady, ladies ; 
many, manifold; merry, mer¬ 
rier. 

Exceptions— 

(a) In compounds treated as such it 
usually remains. 

cf. ladyship, handy-work, merry¬ 
thought. 

N.B. —Sometimes a compound ceases 
to be looked on as a compound 
word, in which case y alters 
to i. 

cf. handiwork. 

{b) Before -ing and -ish, y is retained. 
cf. pitying, prettyish. 

N.B. —Certain words which end in -ie 
in their simple form change to y 
before -ing, -ish. 

cf. die, dying ; lie, lying. 

(15) Final y, when preceded by a vowel, 
is generally retained before all addi¬ 
tions. 

cf. boy, boys, boyish ; play, playful; 
annoy, annoyance. 

Exceptions : Laid, paid, said, staid, 
raiment, daily, and a few others 
(from lay, pay, say, stay, {ar)ray, 
day). 


CHAPTER IV 
DOUBLETS 


A DOUBLET is one of two different words 
which can be traced back to the same ori¬ 
ginal form, as blame and blaspheme. It is 
to the existence of these double forms in 
English that the richness of its vocabulary 
is largely due. 

Doublets are most common amongst 
words of Romance or Latin origin. Thus 
the words caitiff and captive are both de¬ 
rived from the Latin captivus, the difference 
of form being due to the fact that the former 
^me to us indirectly through Norman- 
French, the latter directly from the Latin, 
and with little alteration. 

Doublets are sometimes due to a differ¬ 


ence of dialect. Thus Southern English 
church is in Northern kirk. 

Doublets also arise from different forms 
of the same word—e.g. alarm, alarum. 
Alarum is really alarm differently pro¬ 
nounced, the r being strongly trilled. Paper 
is a shortened form of its doublet papyrus. 

Some doublets are synon5mous, as poor, 
pauper. More often, however, they differ 
in meaning, and frequently in iform as well, 
so that their original identity is far from 
being apparent. 

Tavern and tabernacle, for instance, seem 
to have little in common, yet both words 
are from the Latin taberna (a wooden btft). 
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Tahema became taveme in French, in which 
form we adopted it. Later, we borrowed 
tabernacle directly from the Latin; and 
tabernaculum {a tent), from which it is de¬ 
rived, is a double diminutive of taberna. 


I. Doublets due to a Difference of 
Dialect 


Southern Dialect 
bridge 
birch 
church 
from 
ridge 
shatter 
shabby 
shred 
shirt 
shrew 
vat 
whole 


Northern Dialect 
brig 
birk 
kirk 
fro 
rig 

scatter 

scabby 

screed 

skirt 

screw 

fat 

hale 


Bridge, brig. Bridge in Mid. E. was hrigge ; 
hence also brig, a form of the word that still 
survives in Scotland. 

Church, kirk. Church, originally chirche, 
Icelandic kirkja; hence kirk. Connected 
with the Greek kyriakon, belonging to the 
Lord. 

Ridge, rig. Ridge first meant the back of 
an animal, then anything resembling a back, 
as a range of hills. 

Birch, birk, Birk, now only in provincial 
English. The two forms are also seen In 
the adjectives birchen, hirken. 

Shatter, scatter. Shatter, to dash to pieces ; 
scatter, to separate. 

Shabby, scabby. Shabby, mean ; scabby, 
like a ** scab or mean fellow {one of the 
meanings of scab). 

Shirt, skirt. So named because each was 
short. 

Shred, screed, A “ screed " is a piece tom 
off, a shred. 

Shrew, screw. Shrew, a scold ; screw, a 
vicious horse, also a broken-winded one. 

Vat, fat. Vat, a large vessel for holding 
liquors. Fat is the Northern form of the 
same. 

Whole, hale. From A.-S. hdl {whole), 
which in Northern English became hale, in 
Southern whole. 


II. Doublets due to Different Forms 
OF the same Word 


alarm 

an 

bower 

boor 

chord 

dike 


alarum 

one 

byre 

boer 

cord 

ditch 


dint 

dent 

dame 

dam 

emmet 

ant 

foible 

feeble 

flower 

flour 

naught 

not 

of 

off 

poesy 

posy 

through 

thorough 

to 

too 

temper 

weald 

tamper 

wold 

whit 

wight 


Alarm, alarum. Alarm, a call to arms. 
The origin of the word is somewhat uncer¬ 
tain. Skeate derives it from the late Latin 
ad illas armas, to those arms ! to your 
arms I For alarum, see above (p. 69). 

An, one. Different forms of the A.-S. 
an, one . 

Bower, byre. From A.-S. bur, a bower. 
Bower was a sleeping-place for ladies ; byre, 
for cows. 

Boor, boer. Boor, a peasant, also rude 
fellow. Boer, a fanner. Both words are 
Dutch. 

Chord, cord. Chord, the string of a musi¬ 
cal instrument, originally of gut: the same 
word as cord. 

Dike, ditch. Dike, a trench ; a trench and 
embankment. Ditch is from the same A.-S. 
die, a dike. 

Dint, dent. Both from A.-S. dynt, a blow. 

Dame, dam. Dame, mother; dam, 
mother of an animal. From Latin domina, 
a mistress. 

Emmet, ant. Emmet was in Mid. E. amote, 
which was corrupted into ant. 

Foible, feeble. Foible (moral weakness), 
from Old French foible (later faible), weak, 
feeble. 

Flower, flour. Flour is short for *' flower 
of wheat. 

Naught, not. Naught from A.-S. naht, na 
(not), and wiht (a whit). Not is a worn- 
down form of naught. 

Poesy, posy. Poesy, poetry. Posy is a 
corruption of poesy; the word properly 
means a copy of verses presented with a 
bouquet. It is now used (i) for the verses 
without the flowers, as the “ posy of a 
ring," or (2) the flowers without the verses, 
as " a pretty posy " (Brewer). 

To, too. too is to used adverbially. 
Compare of and off. 

Through, thorough. Compare through-train 
and thorough-fare. 

Temper, tamper. Tamper (to meddle, 
interfere with) is really the same word as 
temper (to regulate), used in a bad sense. 

Weald, wold. Weald, a wooded region, 
open country; wold, a down, open country. 
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Whit, wight. Whit, properly wiht (a per¬ 
son or thing), is the same word as wight. 

III. Doublets arising from English 
AND Scandinavian 


English 

Scand. 

dell 

dale 

elf 

oaf 

evil 

ill 

road 

raid 

rear 

raise 

saw (a saying) 

saga 

shriek 

screech 

shrub 

scrub (subst.) 

shuffle 

scuffle 

sneeze 

sniff 

snivel 

snufllc 

smut 

smudge 

snuff 

snub 

wort 

root 


Dell, dale. Dale, a low place between 
hills ; dell, a little dale. 

Elf, oaf. Elf, a fairy ; oaf, a foolish child 
left by the fairies, a simpleton. 

Evil, ill. The two words have the same 
meaning. 

Road, raid. Raid, the Northern (Scand.) 
form of road. Road, a broad, open way for 
riding. Raid, a predatory incursion (of 
mounted men often). 

Rear, raise. Alike in meaning. 

Saw, saga. Saw, a saying, a proverb. 
The “ sagas ** were the Northern mytho¬ 
logical and historical traditions. 

Shriek, scream. Shriek, a piercing cry ; 
scream, a shrill cry of fright or pain. 

Shrub, scrub. Shrub, bush, dwarf tree ; 
scrub, underwood. 

Shuffle, scuffle. Shuffle, frequentative of 
shove. Scuffle, a frequentative of Scand. 
skuffa, to push ; a confused struggle. 

Sneeze, sniff. Sniff, to scent, snuff up. 

Snivel, snuffle. Snivel, to cry as a child, 
to whimper ; snuffle, to breathe hard through 
the nose. 

Smut, smudge. Smut (verb), to spot with 
soot, dirt; smud^, to soil, to smut. 

Snuff, snub. Snub, to check, to cut one 
^ort; snuff, to snip o£E the wick of a candle. 

^ Woii, root. Wort, a plant of the cabbage 
kind ; root, the lowest part of a plant. 

IV. Doublets arising from English 
and other Teutonic Languages 

bench bank (Dutch, through French) 

brown bruin (Dutch) 

dole deal (subst.) (Dutch) 

gear garb (Old High Ger., through Fr.) 

heap hope (subst.) (Dutch) 

lair leaguer (Dutch) 


mar moor (Dutch) 

robber rover (Dutch) 

shoal school (Dutch) 

thatch deck (Dutch) 

thrill drill (Dutch) 

two deuce (Low German) 

wain waggon (Dutch) 

Bench, hank. Bench, a table, bank (for 
money). Bank (for money) is Dutch, which 
came to us through the French banque. 

Brown, bruin. Bruin (brown) is the name 
given to the bear in the famous beast-epic 
called Reynard the Fox. 

Dole, deal. Dole, a portion, share ; deal, 
part, quantity. 

Gear, garb. Gear, dress, tackle; garb, 
dross. 

Heap, hope. Heap, a pile, a crowd ; hope 
(as in “ forlorn hope "’), a troop. 

Lair, leaguer. Lair, a lying-place or den 
of a wild beast; leaguer, a camp. 

Mar, moor. Mar, to injure, also to hinder; 
moor, to fasten up a ship, to hinder. 

Robber, rover. Rover, a sea-robber, a 
pirate. 

Shoal, school. Shoal, a crowd of fishes, a 
multitude ; school, a shoal of fishes (only). 

Thatch, deck. Thatch, a covering of 
straw. Sec. ; deck, a cover, ship^s deck. 

Thrill, drill. Thrill (originally), to pierce; 
in this sense it is synonymous with drill. 

Two, deuce. Deuce, the two of cards or 
dice. 

Wain, wagon. Wain in A.-S. was wcegen, 
which closely resembles the Dutch waggon. 


V. Doublets due to the Latin 
Element in English 


These include by far the largest number 
of the double forms. The Latin element 
entered the language either indirectly or 
directly. That introduced by the Norman- 
French, as has been before remarked, is 
considerably modified in spelling, while that 
borrowed directly from the Latin has 
undergone but little change. 

The principal doublets of this class are 
given in the following list: 


Latin introduced through 

Norman-French From Latin directly 


amiable 

antic 

balm 

benison 

blame 

brief 

caitiff 

candid 

chamber 

chance 


amicable 

antique 

balsam 

benediction 

blaspheme 

breve 

captive 

candidate 

camera 

cadence 
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Latin introduced through 

Norman-French From Latin direct 


chant 

count 

dainty 

debt 

delay 

journal 

fashion 

feat 

frail 

genteel 

story 

hostel ) 

hotel ] 

human 

invoke 

lesson 

loyal 

lieu 

mayor 

naive 

nourishment 

paint 

palsy 

penance 

poor 

poison 

privy 

purvey 

coy 

ransom 

ray 

rule 

sir 

sure 

surface 

tavern 

treason 

vowel 


cant 

compute 

dignity 

debit 

dilate 

diurnal 

faction 

fact 

fragile 

gentile 

history 

hospital 

spital 

humane 

invocate 

lection 

legal 

locus 

major 

native 

nutriment 

depict 

paralysis (Gk.) 

penitence 

pauper 

potion 

private 

provide 

quiet 

redemption 

radius 

regulate 

senior 

secure 

superficies 

tabernacle 

tradition 

vocal 


A miable, amicable. Latin amicahilis, 
friendly ; Old French amiable. Amicable 
retains the root meaning. 

Antic, antiqice. Latin antiquus. Antic, 
originally an adjective meaning old. Later 
it acquired the meaning of odd, and, still 
later, came to be used as a substantive with 
the meaning of trick, buffoonery. 

Balm, balsam. Latin balsamum. Balm, 
the fragrant resin of the balsam-tree ; Old 
French basme. 

Blame, blaspheme. Latin hlasphemare, 
which in French became bldmer; hence 
blame. Blame, to find fault with; blas¬ 
pheme, to speak impiously of. 

Brief, breve. Latin brevis (acc. hrevem), 
short. Breve, originally a short note in 
music, now the longest. 

Chance, cadence. Chance, what befalls or 
happe ns ; cadence, a fall of the voice. 

Caitiff, captive. Latin captivus. Caitiff, 
a captive, a wretch. 


Candid, candidate. Latin candidus, white. 
Candid at first meant white, then fair, sin¬ 
cere. Candidate comes directly from candi- 
datus, white-robed, because in “Rome candi¬ 
dates for ofSce wore white. 

Chamber, camera. Latin camera, a cham¬ 
ber ; French chambre. Camera obscura, the 
dark chamber ; in camera, opposed to in 
public.** 

Chant, cant. Latin cantare, to sing. Cant, 
originally a beggar*s whine ; hence it came 
to mean hypocrisy. 

Count, compute. Latin computare, to 
compute ; French compter, hence count. 

Dainty, dignity. Dainty is from the Old 
French daintU, agreeablencss. The Latin 
dignitas, from which both words are de¬ 
rived, means worthiness. 

Delay, dilate. Latin dilatum, French de- 
laier. Delay, to put off ; dilate, to spread 
out, enlarge upon. 

Debt, debit. From Old French dette, Latin 
dehitum. Debt, what one owes to another; 
debit, an entry on the debtor side of an 
account. 

Journal, diurnal. Latin diurnalis, daily. 
This in French became journal, which at 
first was an adjective meaning daily. Em¬ 
ployed as a substantive it came to have the 
meaning of a daily record of events. 

Fashion, faction. Fashion, make, shape. 
Faction first meant a doing or taking part. 
Latin factionem. 

Feat, fact. Feat, a performance ; fact, a 
deed, a reality. Latin factum. Old French fait. 

Frail, fragile. Frail at first meant brittle, 
then weak. Latin fragilis. Old French fraile. 

Genteel, gentile. Genteel (French gentil), 
well-bred ; gentile, belonging to the same, 
gens or clan. 

Story, history. Story from Old French 
estoire, a tale ; Latin historia. 

Hostel, hospital. Hostel is Old French for 
modern hotel. Spital is short for hospital, 
as in Spitalfields. A spital is a charitable 
foundation for poor people. A hospital was 
originally an inn or place of entertainment 
for pilgrims. L^-ter, the houses were re¬ 
sorted to by the sick and infirm only 
(Brewer). Latin hospitale. 

Human, humane. Humain, the French 
form of the Latin humanus (human, kind^ 
gives us human, manly. 

Invoke, invocate. Latin invocare, French 
invoquer. Invoke, to call upon, call up; 
invocate, to call upon solemnly. 

Lesson, lection. Lesson, from French legon. 
Lection, a reading, comes straight from the 
Latin lectionem. 

Loyal, legal. Loyal, faithful; legal, ac¬ 
cording to law. Latin legalis, French loyal. 

Lieu, locus. French lieu, Latin locum 
(acc. of locus), a place. Lieu, place, stead ; 
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chiefly in phrase ** in lieu of/* Locus, a 
mathematical term to indicate a line traced 
by a point which changes its position. 

Mayor, major, Latm major, greater, or 
older; French maire. 

Naive, native. Naive, natural, unaffected ; 
native, produced by Nature. Latin nativus. 

Nourishment, nutriment. Nourishment, the 
act of nourishing, also food ; nutriment, food. 
Latin nutrimentum. 

Paint, depict. French peint (p.p. of 
peindre), to paint; Latin pingere, pictum. 
Depict, to paint or describe in words. 

Palsy, paralysis. From the Greek paralysis. 
Palsy, a corruption of the French paralysie. 

Poor, pauper, Latin pauper ; Old French 
povre, poor. 

Penance, penitence. Penance, act to show 
sorrow for sin ; penitence, sorrow for sin. 
Old French penance ; Latin pcemtent (stem 
of pcenitens, pres. part, of poenitere), to cause 
to repent. 

Poison, potion. Potion, a draught; 
poison, a fatal draught. Latin poiionem, 
French poison. 

Privy, private. Privy, private, privately 
knowing ; private, secret, not public. French 
priv6, Latin privatus (p.p. of privdre, to 
separate). 

Purvey, provide. Purvey, to provide; 
provide, to make ready beforehand, to 
arrange for. Latin providere, to see before ; 
French pourvoir. 
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Coy, quiet. Coy, still, shy ; quiet, at rest, 
silent. Old French coy or quoy; Latin 
quietus. 

Ransom, redemption. Ransom, price paid 
for redemption. French rangon, Latin re-- 
demptionem, 

Ray, radius, Ray, a line of heat; radius, 
a line drawn from the centre to the circum¬ 
ference of a circle. Such lines resemble 
rays from the sun, their centre. 

Rule, regulate. Rule, to govern, to man¬ 
age, &c. ; regulate, to make regular. Latin 
regula, a rule. Rule, regulcde, are instances 
of verbs formed from substantives. French 
(Old) reule ; Mod. French r6gle. 

Sir, senior. Sir is a shortened form of 
sire, which is the French form of the Latin 
senior, older. 

Sure, secure. Sure, certain ; secure, safe. 
French sur, Latin securus. 

Surface, superficies. The exterior part of 
anything is called its surface. Superficies 
(pure Latin) means the same as surface, but 
is used as a mathematical term. 

Tavern, tabernacle. See above. 

Treason, Tradition, Treason, the act of 
delivering over, betrayal; tradition, the 
handing down of opinions, &c., to posterity. 
Old French traison, Latin traditionem. 

Vowel, vocal. Vowel, a sound produced 
by the free passage of the breath ; vocal, 
uttered by the voice. Old French vouel, 
Latin vocalem (acc. of vocalis). 


CHAPTER V 
ENGLISH GRAMMAR 


Introduction 

I. In England, until the close of the six¬ 
teenth century, “ Grammar'' meant Latin 
Grammar. Grammar Schools were 
schools where Latin was taught. Ben 
Tonson, the dramatist (1573-1637), was the 
first to compile {c. 1600) an English Gram¬ 
mar,*' published after his death. He de¬ 
scribes grammar as ** the art of true and 
well speaking a language *’—an imperfect 
definition. *^The writing,*’ he adds, “ is 
but an accident.** Francis Bacon, Jonson’s 
somewhat older contemporary, in his Ad¬ 
vancement of Learning (1605), says: " Con¬ 

cerning speech and words, the consideration 
of these hath produced the Science of 
Grammar." Dr. Samuel Johnson, in his 
Dictionary, gave three meanings for the 
word: 


(1) ** The science of speaking correctly; 
the art which teaches the relations of words 
to each other.** 

(2) " Propriety or justness of speech; 
speech according to grammar.** 

(3) “ The book that treats of the various 
relations of words to one another.** 

John Dalton, in his Elements of English 
Grammar (1801), was the first to lay em¬ 
phasis on a point of importance. He defined 
grammar as “ the art of expressing a person’s 
thoughts in a language according to approved 
custom/* “ The rules of grammar,** sa}^ 
Dr. Sweet (1891), “ have no value except as 
statements of fact; whatever is in general 
use in a language is for that reason gram¬ 
matically correct.** 

Recent definitions of grammar generally 
follow substantially, though often with some 
enlargement, those given by Johnson, and 
for the most part include also a reference 
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to “ approved custom ” or " established 
usage/^ as indicated above. 

The Divisions of Grammar 

2, Grammar falls into various divisions, 
though grammarians have not been all of 
one mind as to what those divisions are. 
In a brief treatise on grammar, prefixed to 
the Dictionary, Dr. Johnson wrote that it 
“comprises four parts—Orthography, Ety¬ 
mology, Syntax, and Prosody ” ; and he 
adds: “In this division and order of the 
parts of grammar I follow the common 
grammarians, without inquiring whether a 
fitter distribution might not be found. Ex¬ 
perience has long shown this method to be 
so distinct as to obviate confusion, and so 
comprehensive as to prevent any incon¬ 
venient omissions.” Orthography is “ that 
part of grammar which treats of the nature 
and values of letters and of their combina¬ 
tion to express sounds and words ; correct 
or proper spelling ; the art of writing words 
correctly.” Etymology is “that branch of 
linguistic science which is concerned with 
determining the origin of words,” and also 
*' that part of grammar which treats of 
individual words, the parts of speech sepa¬ 
rately, their formations and inflexions." 
Syntax is “ the construction of sentences, 
the due forming and arrangement of words 
or members of sentences in their mutual 
relations.” Prosody is “ the science of the 
quantity of syllables and of pronunciation 
as affecting versification.” To these four 
divisions of grammar many grammarians 
have added Orthoepy, which treats of pro¬ 
nunciation generally. The right of some of 
these five divisions to be considered parts 
of grammar was first questioned long ago. 
Ben Jonson said: “ Prosody and Ortho¬ 
graphy are not parts of grammar, but dif¬ 
fused like the blood and spirits through the 
whole.” In the Century Dictionary (1899) 
we read : “ The formerly current classifica¬ 
tion of the subjects of grammar as fivefold— 
namely, orthography, orthoepy, etymology, 
syntax, and prosody —is heterogeneous and 
obsolescent. The first and last do not be¬ 
long really to grammp, though often for 
convenience included in the text-books of 
grammar: orthoepy is properly phonology 
or phonetics, an account of the system of 
sounds used by a language and of their 
combinations ; and etymology is improperly 
used for an account of the parts of speech 
and their inflections.” Nevertheless, the 
Century Dictionary, under “ Etymology,” 
inconsistently gives as one meaning of the 
word, “ that division of grammar which 
treats of the parts of speech and their in¬ 
flections.” How, then, can it be ” impro¬ 


perly used ” in that sense ? It should be 
noted that, in the sense just referred to, 
etymology is the same as accidence, which 
deals with “ the changes of form which 
happen to words.” 

To sum up, it may be said that orthography, 
etymology, and syntax are still the main 
divisions, and that to these orthoepy and 
prosody are still sometimes added, 

A fresh and interesting treatment of the whole 
subject of grammar and its divisions will be 
found in Mr. Alfred S. West’s Revised English 
Grammar (1912), chap, iv., though his statement 
that “ people may possess the art of correctly 
using their own language without having any 
knowledge of grammar ” seems open to question. 
It is hardly true of any literary language. 
If a man says “ I am,” and avoids saying ” I 
are,” it is because he knows that the former is 
the accepted phrase— i.e, is grammatical— 
and that the latter is not. 

Sentences and Parts of Speech 

3. In practical application grammar begins 
with Sentences. It is because we use sen¬ 
tences in speaking or writing that grammar 
is necessary. 

What, then, is a sentence ? Here are a 
few definitions, taken in order of publica¬ 
tion : 

“ The expression of a thought in words ” 
(Angus). 

“ One or more propositions expressing a 
complete thought ” (Adams). 

“ A combination of words in which some¬ 
thing is said about something else ” (Nes- 
ficld). 

“ A collection of words by which we say 
something about a thing ” (West). 

But not one of these is completely satis¬ 
factory. “ Wlio are you ? ” is a sentence, 
so is “ Come here 1 ” Are both sentences 
properly described by any of the four defi¬ 
nitions ? It is better to say that a sentence 
is “ a collection of words by which we make 
a statement, ask a question, or give a 
command.” Generally a sentence contains, 
either expressed or implied, two or more 
parts of speech. But sometimes it may be 
one word only— e.g. “ Go ! ” 

4. The term “ Parts of Sp^eech,” says 
Morris (Historical Outlines of English Acci¬ 
dence), “is a mistranslation of the Latin 
partes orationis, which originally meant * the 
parts of a sentence,* the elements of which 
a sentence consists.** The parts of speech 
are “ the classes into which the words of a 
language fail, when they are arranged accord¬ 
ing to their separate functions in a sen¬ 
tence ** (West). They are now generally 
reckoned as eight in number—Noun, Adjec¬ 
tive, Pronoun, Verb, Adverb, Preposition, 
Conjunction, Interjection. In former days 
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nouns and adjectives were sometimes called 
Nouns Substantive and Nouns Adjective. 
It surprises us that Morris and his present 
editors retain this rather confusing classi¬ 
fication. (Some grammarians still say Sub¬ 
stantive instead of Noun.) “ The distinc¬ 
tion between noun and adjective,** says 
Professor Sayce, is inapplicable to English 
grammar, and should be replaced by a 
distinction between objective and attribu¬ 
tive words.** This point will be considered 
later on, when we come to deal with adjec¬ 
tives. Some grammarians, again, do not 
admit that the interjection is ‘'a part of 
speech ** at all. Articles, which used to be 
classed separately, are now usually included 
among adjectives; but Morris and Adams 
call the di” Demonstrative Pronoun.** West, 
adhering to the eightfold division, gives the 
sentence, ** Oh ! and was he in good health 
yesterday ? ** as containing an example of 
each of the eight parts. (It may be noted 
that yesterday, here an adverb, may also be 
a noun.) 

The same word may be a different part 
of speech in different connections. Thus, in 
the sentence, ** The back numbers arc sold 
out,** ba^k is an adjective; in ** I watched 
the back of the house ** it is a noun ; in 
y Which man do you ba>ck ? ** it is a verb ; 
in “ He called me back ** it is an adverb. 

5. The term ** Double Parts of Speech ** 
is sometimes used to denote words which, 
looked at from one point of view, appear as 
one part of speech, from another point of 
view as another. Certain forms of the 
verb—viz, the past participle and the 
gerund (which ends in -ing)—can be used 
as either adjectives or nouns. Take the 
past participle afflicted in the three phrases. 

He was afflicted,** an afflicted man,*’ 
" the poor and the afflicted.** In the first 
of these the word is still a verb, in the 
second it is an adjective, in the third it 
may be regarded as a noun. 

The infinitive, like the gerund, may be¬ 
come a noun, but not (like the gerund) an 
adjective also. It is better in any given 
case to parse a word as either one part of 
speech or another, not as more than one at 
the same time. Thus, in " He went on 
rolling stones down the mountain,** rolling 
is a gerund, to be parsed as a verb. In 

Rolling stones gather no moss ** it is 
grammatically an adjective. In Rolling 
(or, " To roll *‘) stones down a mountain is 
dangerous,** rolling and to roll should both 
be parsed as nouns. 

Again, some words properly adverbs have 
also a conjunctive force. In ** Where are 
you going ? ** where is an adverb. In I 
do not know where you are going,** where 
is grammatically a conjunction. "V^en thus 
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employed, such words as when, where, why, 
&c., are often described as Relative or 
Conjunctive Adverbs. 

The names of the letters of the alphabet 
are nouns, and any part of speech looked 
at simply as a word is a noun. Examples : 
“ Hie letter a ** (where a is in apposition 
with letter'), " Dot your e*s.** " If ifs and 

ands were pots and pans.** “ Good is not 
the word for it.** 

Nouns 

Meaning and Function 

6. The word noun means a name. 

The function of a noun is to name or 
designate any objcct of thought. Definitions 
of this, as of other parts of speech, have been 
endless. Sir James Murray’s New English 
Dictionary has ** a word used as the name 
or designation of a person or thing.** Some 
authorities (West is the most recent) say 
briefly that “ a noun is the name of any¬ 
thing **; but they often go on to explain that 
by anything ** is meant any person, animal, 
place, idea, &c.—in short, any object of 
thought, material or immatenal, real or 
imaginary ; and all this explanation might 
have been saved had the definition been 
more plainly comprehensive to begin with. 

7. A noun may be either (i) one word, 
(2) two or more words joined by a hyphen 
or hyphens, or (3) a combination of separate 
words. In the sentences, “ The king is 
come,** The will-o’-the-wisp went before 
us,” ” To live in hearts that love us is not 
to die,” king, wHUo^-the-wisp, and the 
phrase to live in hearts that love us, are, gram¬ 
matically, equivalent to nouns. 

Classification of Nouns 

8. Nouns may be classified in three ways— 
as either Simple Nouns, Compound Nouns, 
or Noun Phrases ; or, from a different point 
of view, as Concrete or Abstract. The first- 
named division has to do with the words 
employed, the second with the nature of 
what is described. 

Simple and Compound Nouns 

9. In the sentences given in the last 
paragraph but one, king is a simple noun, 
will-o*-the-wisp is a compound noun, and 
the words in italics in the third sentence 
arc a noun phrase. The simple noun, 
though generally in one word, may consist 
of more, as King George the Fifth, The 
parts of a compound noun are almost alwa5rs 
connected by a hyphen or hyphens, those 
of a noun phrase are not. 

Some authorities include the noun phrase 

i or noun clause) with the pronoun, the in- 
Lnitive, gerund, and participle of the verb. 
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and the adjective (used substantively) under 
the description of Noun Equivalent. 

Concrete and Abstract Nouns 

10 . Concrete Nouns. —Avoiding other 
minor divisions, concrete nouns, which 
denote individuals or objects of sense, may 
be classed as Proper, Common, and Col¬ 
lective. 

(1) A proper noun is the name of an 
individual, as an individual, and not as one 
of a class, as Alexander, Edinburgh. 

(2) A common noun is the name of a 
person, place, or thing considered not 
merely as an individual, but as one of a 
class, as boy, house, river. 

A noun may be both proper and common. 
Hampden as the name of the patriot is a proper 
noun ; in the phrase “some village Harnpde^n " 
it is common, because it refers to his charac¬ 
teristics as reappearing in other persons, being 
indeed = patriot. 

(3) A collective noun denotes a group of 
individuals considered as a whole, as flock, 
crowd, congregation, jury. Nouns of multi- 
tude are distinguished from collective nouns 
when regard is had to the individuals rather 
than to the group which they form, and the 
distinction is marked by using the plural 
form of the verb with the noun of multitude. 
Many nouns belong to both classes. We 
say, The jury was (not were) composed of 
young men ” ; but we can say cither ** The 
jury {i.e. the whole body) was divided in 
opinion,or “ The jury [i.e. the men com¬ 
posing the jury) were divided.*' 

11. Abstract nouns are those which denote 
some quality or state which is thought of 
independently of the particular persons or 
things in whom or which it occurs. From a 
strong man, a strong rope, a strong will, a 
strong wind, See., we get the idea of strength; 
from observing happy people and being 
happy ourselves, we get the idea of happi¬ 
ness. Strength and happiness are abstract 
nouns. 

12. Some nouns are both abstract and 

concrete, according to the senses in which 
they are used. “ Justice is a virtue" 
(abstract); “ He is a justice of the peace ’* 
(concrete). “ The news fills me with 
wonder ** (abstract) ; ** We have seen a 

wonder to-day " (concrete). Care should be 
taken not to mix up abstract and concrete 
nouns in the same sentence. It is awkward 
to say, " He taught me piety and he taught 
me shorthand" (a phrase from an old 
funeral sermon). 

Gender 

13. Although in our Modem English usage 
gender always follows sex (except in the 


personification of inanimate objects), gender, 
which is purely grammatical, and applies to 
words only, must not be confounded with 
sex, the distinction between male and female. 
English has now simply natural gender. 
At one time, like many other languages, it 
had grammatical gender—that is to say, 
nouns denoting inanimate objects " were 
“ classified as masculine, feminine, and 
neuter in a seemingly arbitrary manner; the 
choice of gender depending often on the 
ending which the word originally had" 
(Morns). In Old English, nouns ending 
in -dom, as freedom, were masculine ; nouns 
in -ness, as goodness, feminine ; and nouns 
in -en, as maiden, chicken, generally neuter. 
Of two words for woman, wif and wifmann, 
the first was neuter and the second mascu¬ 
line. But, from various causes, artificial or 
grammatical gender went gradually out of 
use after the Norman Conquest. 

14. Classified as they now are by sex or 
absence of sex, and not as formerly by form 
or declension, nouns are of four genders : 

(1) Masculine —of the male sex: boy, 

horse, gander. 

(2) Feminine —of the female sex: girl, 

mare, goose. 

(3) Common —of either sex : parent, child, 
friend. 

(4) Neuter —of neither sex: house, pic^ 
ture, mountain. 

15. Gender is denoted in three different 
ways: 

(i) By a change of ending, or, as it is 
sometimes stated, by the use of suffixes, 
which may or may not involve a change 
also in the form of the original word. Thus 
author, heir, poet, lion, and many other 
words, add the termination -ess, and we get 
authoress, heiress, poetess, lioness. But in 
actor, hunter, negro, e.g., a vowel is dropped 
when the termination is added, and we get 
actress, huntress, negress. Sometimes there 
is more change still, as in duke, duchess; 
master, mistress. 

The syllable -er (occasionally appearing in 
the forms -ar and -or, as in beggar and 
sailor) was the Old English masculine ter¬ 
mination of a noun, and is found still in 
a large number of nouns indicating 
agent. Its feminine counterpart was the 
sufl&x -estre or -istre; later, simply -ster. 
Many surnames are evidences of the kinds 
of work that women did. They brewed, they 
baked, they wove, they spun, &c.; so we 
get the feminines brewster, baxter, Webster, 
spinster, &c. The first three are now sur¬ 
names only; the last word is the solitary 
example of a feminine in -ster, and it is 
used now as the feminine of bachelor, in a 
sense quite different from its original one. 
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One other old leminine suffix, surviving 
in a single instance, may be noted, -en in 
vixen, the feminine of fox. (In the form -in 
the same suffix may be found in many Indo- 
European languages— e.g. Latin reg-in-a, 
Ger. Freund-in.) 

In two or three instances the masculine 
form is or appears to be formed from the 
feminine; as gander, bridegroom, widower, 
compared with goose, bride, widow. The 
older form of goose is gans (as in German), 
from which we get gander. Bridegroom is a 
compound of bride and Old English guma, 
gome, ‘*man,” and so =^hridesman. Widower 
is formed from widow, Old English wuduwe, 
by adding -er. Drake ai:)pcars to have no 
etymological connection with duck. 

16. (2) By using a different word. Ex¬ 
amples : father, mother; brother, sister ; 
king, queen ; bull, cow ; monk, nun. A few 
feminines are doubtful in origin, such as 
lass, which some authorities take to be the 
feminine formed from lad, while others 
derive the two from different roots. 

17. (3) By composition. 

(а) Where a word indicating sex is pre¬ 
fixed, Examples : bull-calf, coio-calf; cock- 
sparrow, hen-sparrow ; he-bear, she-bear ; 
man-servant, maidservant. We even get 
such a form as Lady-Invigilator, a rather 
clumsy compound, to describe a female 
official who presides over university ex¬ 
aminations, 

(б) Where the sex is already indicated, 
and the same defining word is prefixed to 
both forms. Examples : grand-father, grand¬ 
mother ; land-lord, land-lady; mer-man, 
mer-maid; step-son, step-daughter. (All 
these are usually written as one word, the 
hyphen being omitted.) 

The Use of Feminine Forms 

18. It seems impossible to lay down any 
widely inclusive rule as to nouns which have 
separate forms for masculine and feminine, 
and nouns whose masculine form does duty 
for the feminine as well— i.e. nouns included 
in the designation ** common.” In a general 
way it may be said that nouns describing 
persons engaged in trades and occupations 
are common, though some are called mascu¬ 
line because the occupation has usually 
been limited to men. That is why we have 
no feminine, e.g. for auctioneer, hanker, 
surveyor. See. Let any one compile from a 
few columns of a dictionary a list of nouns 
describing persons of various occupations, 
and he will see that the proportion of 
common nouns to nouns which have a 
separate feminine is about six to one. An¬ 
other reason why some nouns have no femi¬ 
nine would appear to be euphony, particu¬ 
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larly in the case of long words. We retain 
the forms administratrix, executrix, awk¬ 
ward of pronunciation as they are to us, 
because of their serviceableness as legal 
terms; but it would puzzle anyone to de¬ 
vise an endurable feminine for such words 
as analyst, anatomist, astronomer, and under¬ 
taker. With regard to shorter words, there 
is no rule at all. Although women often do 
business for other people, and keep drapers* 
shops, and sometimes go fishing and play 
golf, and sing and write, we have no feminine 
for agent, draper, angler, golfer, singer, 
(though songstress, a double feminine form, 
is used sometimes), writer, though we have 
for actor, tailor, waiter, warder. Of the two 
French words (describing occupations) most 
recently introduced into the language, one, 
masseur, has a well-known feminine masseuse, 
but the feminine of the other, chauffeur, is 
not so far in common use. A lady who 
drives a motor describes herself as her own 
chauffeur, not her own chauffeuse. 

Of two words which have recently come 
much into use, one presents us with a 
feminine form having a special meaning. 
These are suffragist, which is of common 
gender, and means a supporter of women’s 
suffrage, and suffragette, which has passed 
rapidly into use to describe a woman who 
approves of militant methods for the 
achievement of that object. Occasionally 
in joke a man may be asked if he is a 
suffragette ; but the word can scarcely be 
desenbed yet as of common gender, though 
it may come to be. The termination -ette, 
it may be noted, is itself a diminutive as 
well as a feminine form. Cf. cigar-ette (lit. 
a small cigar). The masculine form is found 
in baron-et, lever-et (a young hare). See. 

19. Another point of interest is the occa¬ 
sional use of the masculine instead of the 
feminine, where a feminine form exists and 
is generally employed. Take, e.g., the 
words poet, poetess. The masculine is used 
to describe women, when we are thinking 
of the characteristics of poets as a class, 
rather than of the personality of the writer 
or writers. Thus we say, ” She is a poetess,’* 
when we mean that the particular woman 
of whom we speak writes poetry; but we 
should say, ** She is a poet,” or ” She is a 
true poet,” when we mean that she is 
entitled to take her place among all writers 
of poetry, men as well as women. 

But the same rule would hardly apply in 
the case of another pair of words, actor and 
actress, probably because there are greater 
differences between the acting of men and 
that of women than between their poems. 
We should scarcely ever say of a woman, 
“ She is an actor,*' or " She is a fine actor.** 
The word does not fit. 
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It may be noted that, now that women 
become graduates of universities and take 
an increasing share in public work, many 
other masculine words are used to describe 
women as well. We have women Bachelors 
and Masters of Arts, Doctors of Medicine, 
Law, Science, and Divinity. (We believe 
there are American universities which give 
the degree of Mistress of Arts, though not 
of Spinster of Arts.) A year or two since a 
lady was Mayor of a Lancashire town, and 
her daughter was Mayoress. A lady pre¬ 
siding over a meeting is usually addressed as 
" Mr. Chairman.** In place of Mr. Chair¬ 
man,** “ Madam President ** is occasionally 
heard, but that phrase has won very scanty 
acceptance. 

Number 

20. There are two numbers, the singular 
and the plural. When a single object is 
spoken of, the noun is singular ; when more 
than one, plural. Some old languages have 
a separate form called the dual, used for two 
objects. This form appeared in Anglo- 
Saxon in some personal pronouns only, but 
has not survived even to that hmited extent, 
and there seems no sufficient reason for its 
surviving anywhere. 

21. As a rule, the plural is now indicated 
by the addition of s to the singular. Ex¬ 
amples : bird, birds ; cow, cows ; expedition, 
ex'^ditions. 

This s may be traced through Chaucer*s 
-es ('* the smale bird^s singen clear **) to the 
Old English -as, of the strong declension of 
masculine nouns. 

22. Nouns which end in ** hisses and 
buzzes ** retain -es as the plural ending, be¬ 
cause -s cannot follow on by itself in pro¬ 
nunciation. So we get glass, glasses ; church, 
churches ; grudge, grudges ; and hiss, hisses ; 
buzz, buzzes, as above. Note that in these 
plurals the final s is pronounced as z. 

Three other groups of nouns which have 
particular endings in the singular also take 
-es in the plural, and in two of these groups 
the singular ending is first modified. 

(i) Nouns which are of English origin, 
and end in f or fe following 1 or a long 
vowel. These change the f into v. Ex¬ 
amples : half, self, wolf, life, leaf, thief, 
which make halves, selves, &c. The excep¬ 
tions to the rule are mainly words in oo, 
such as hoof, roof, which make hoofs, roofs. 
Words like chief, grief, proof, safe, strife, 
which make chiefs, griefs, &c., do not come 
within the rule, because they are French 
and not English in origin. Beef, although 
French, has a plural beeves. Some words, of 
various origin, have the two plural forms. 
Examples: wharf, scarf, staff, dwarf, turf, 
which make wharfs or wharves, scarfs or 


scarves, staffs or staves, See. But the form in 
-fs is now the more usual in all such words. 

(2) Nouns ending in y preceded by a con¬ 
sonant, y being changed into i, as duty, 
duties ; fly, flies ; lady, ladies. The chief, 
perhaps the only, exception to the rule is 
flys = carriages. Soliloquy, pi. soliloquies, is 
really an illustration of the rule, not an 
exception to it, for qu has the sound of a 
consonant. Some words in cy are occasion¬ 
ally found with their plural in ies—e.g. 
money, monies. This is a survival from old 
times, when other words ending in a vowel 
and y were similarly treated—e.g. day, daies. 
But, as a rule, after a vowel y is now not 
changed to i, and s only is added. 

(3) Some nouns ending in o preceded by 
a consonant. It is difficult to find any rule. 
We write cargoes, buffaloes, heroes, negroes, 
potatoes: but altos, cameos, cantos, folios, 
oratorios, pianos, mementos. West points 
out that many of our words in -o are of 
Italian origin, and these take s, as do all 
nouns in -io. A few words make plurals 
in both forms—e.g. dominos and dominoes. 

23. Plurals are also formed in a few 
instances: 

(1) By the suffix -en, as oxen. Dialectical 
plurals of this kind are found in hosen, 
shoon (shoe-en), eyne (eye-en), peasen. Pease 
is singular in Early English. (Caxton has 
a story of a Mr. Sheffield who asked for eggs 
at the Foreland, and could not get them, 
because nobody knew what he meant by it. 
** At last another sayd that he wolde have 
eyren; then the good wyf sayd that she 
understod him wcl.'*) Child-r-en is a double 
plural. Childer is still found provincially. 
Brethren is also a double plural, the o being 
changed to e to mark the plural before en 
is added. Swine and chicken are really 
singulars. Kine is a double plural. Kye is 
still used in Scotland. (O. E, cu, cf.) 

(2) By a change of vowel, as man, men; foot, 
feet; goose, geese ; tooth, teeth ; mouse, mice. 

24. Some nouns have one form for both 
singular and plural. These are chiefly 
names of animals, as detr, sheep, grouse, 
salmon, trout; but there are instances in 
collective numerals, as brace, dozen, gross, 
score, yoke, and in measures of weight, as 
stone, hundredweight. 

25. A few nouns have one plural which is 
like the singular, and another formed in the 
usual way, as fish, fishes; fowl, fowls; 
cannon, cannons. In such instances the 
first is collective in meaning, the second 
distributive. The shorter form is generally- 
used in compound nouns, as gold-fish, 
guinea-fowl. 

26. Some nouns have two plural forms 
with different meanings, and with most, 
though not all of these, the distinction is 
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again that between the distributive and the 
collective sense. Thus, pennies means sepa¬ 
rate coins, pence is collective ; cloths means 
different kinds or different pieces of cloth, 
clothes the collection of one’s garments. 
Die makes dies (stamps) and dice (cubes 
used in gambling). Brother makes brothers 
and brethren, the latter now only in figurative 
sense. Index has the plurals indexes (more 
than one table of contents) and indices (alge- 
braical signs). From genius we have geniuses 
(more than one exceptionally brilliant person) 
and genii (fabulous spirits). 

27. Some nouns have different senses in 
the singular and the plural. The following 
are examples: 


Singular 

Advice, counsel. 

Beef, flesh of ox. 
Compass, extent. 

Copper, a metal, 

Domino, a half-mask. 
Force, strength or 
energy. 

Good, benefit. 

Iron, a metal- 


Physic, medicine. 
Return, coming back. 
Salt, chloride of sodium, 
Sand, powdered rock. 

Vapour, invisible 
steam. 

Vesper, evening. 

Water, the element. 


Plural 

Advices, information. 

Beeves, cattle. 

Compasses, a mathe¬ 
matical instrument. 

Coppers, pennies and 
halfpennies. 

Dominoes, a game. 

Forces, army. 

Goods, movable pro- 
porty. 

Irons, fetters or other 
instruments made of 
iron. 

Physics, natural science. 

Returns, statistics. 

Salts, smelling-salts. 

Sands, a tract of sandy 
land or seashore. 

Vapours, melancholy, 

Tf’s/jcrs,eveningprayers. 

Waters, medicinal 
springs. 


28. Some nouns have one meaning in the 
singular and two in the plural: 


Singular 


Plural 

Colour, tint 

Colours 1 

1. Kinds of colour. 

2. Flag of a Regiment. 

Custom, habit 

Customs 1 

1. Habits. 

2. T0II or tax. 

Element, simple ) 

substance ) 

Elements <j 

>le substances. 

' 2. Atmospheric^ con- 
[ ditions. 

Ejffect, result 

Ejflects^ 

1. Results. 

2. Goods and chattels. 

Number, i, 2,3, &c. 

Numbers | 

1. 1,2, 3, &c. 

2. Poetry. 

Pain, suffering 


I. Sufferings. 

Pains < 

2. Efforts directed to¬ 

( 

wards an object. 

Part, portion 

Parts ^ 

1. Portions. 

2. Abilities. 


^ The writer once heard an old woman in South 
Wales speak of “looking up to the beautiful element^' 
by which she meant the sky. 


Singular 


tXURAL 


Premise, statement'! 


. Propositions. 


apropos.-j. PrcMim[\ Bmfdmgk" 

Quarter, a fourth part Quarters | 

SpectacU, anything) spcctacksil. Sisfs aid the 
^ ( sight. 


The word letter has two meanings in the 
singular and plural—(i) one of the alpha¬ 
betical signs, (2) an epistle —and in the plural 
only, a third, literature. 

29. Some nouns have two meanings in 
the singular and only one in the plural. In 
the list which follows, the plural of each 
word is used in the first sense only : 


Horse ^ 

^2. Cavalry. 

Issue Offspring. 

^erTor- 

Practice^- , . 

\^2. Ine exercise of a profession, 

stone fi- A piece of sock 

(2. Fourteen pounds. 

The word foot, which has many meanings 
in the singular and in the corresponding 
plural, is used in the singular only in the 
sense of infantry. 

30. A good many foreign plurals are still 
used, although the present tendency of the 
language is to reject them and substitute s 
for the foreign termination. We write beaux, 
addenda, data, strata, errata, foci, bases, 
vortices, phenomena, criteria ; but sometimes 
memorandums as well as memoranda, and 
(more often) formulas as well as formulm. 
Care should be taken not to use as a singu¬ 
lar a form which is really plural (one occa¬ 
sionally comes across a phenomena instead 
of a phenomenon), or to coin a plural which 
does not exist (e.g. animalcula is the plural 
of animalculum; but sometimes, and wrongly, 
the plural is written animalcules, as if ani¬ 
malcula were the singular). 

Cherub and seraph keep their Hebrew 
plurals, cherubim and seraphim, when the 
words are used in the language of religion, 
though not in reference to sacred pictures 
or metaphorically. We speak of Raphael’s 
cherubs (not cherubim) in the ** Sistine 
Madonna,” and similarly say that beautiful 
children are cherubs. 

31. Peculiarities to be noted : 

A few words which are really singular 
appear to be plural because they end in s, 
as alms (which comes from the Greek elee- 
mosune ^pity, through O. E. almesse), eaves 
(from O. E. efese ^brim or edge), and riches 
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(from Norman-French richesse). Chaucer 
has a plural richesses. 

Of these three words, alms is generally 
looked upon as singular. The lame man in 
the temple “ asked an alms.** On the other 
hand, eaves and riches are taken as plurals. 
“ He heapeth up riches, and knoweth not 
who shall gather them.** 

Some nouns which are plural in form are 
always treated as singular, as news, small- 
ox (where pox —pocks; cf. chicken-pock), 
hakespeare and Scott have news with a 
lural verb, and it is remarkable that 
hakespeare has tidings as a singular. We 
generally make it plural. Other words used 
sometimes as plurals, sometimes as singu¬ 
lars, are amends, means, odds, pains, wages. 
Observation and euphony are our guides 
here. We say colloquially, “ What’s the 
odds ? *’ but The odds are against him.** 
We say “ By this means,** but, using the 
word in a different sense, His means are 
small.’* 

Then there is a considerable class of nouns 
formed from Greek neuter plural adjectives, 
such as dynamics, ethics, mathematics, optics, 
statics, physics, politics, tactics. These al¬ 
ways used to be followed by a plural verb, 
and politics and tactics are so to-day. With 
the others the verb is generally singular, 
though the singular nouns dynamic, ethic, and 
physic (the last-named in a sense different 
from its plural) are also found. Tactics also 
now appears in the singular, 

32. Some nouns have no plural, because 
their meaning excludes the idea of plurality. 
This is true first of abstract nouns. If they 
are found in the plural it is because they 
are used in a concrete sense. Colour is an 
abstract noun, and as such takes no plural; 
but it becomes concrete when we talk of a 
colour or of colours. West says ; ** Though 
the names of many substances or materials 
are used in the plural number, signifying 
different kinds or different portions of the 
material, there are some names of this de¬ 
scription which custom forbids us to use 
in this way. Granite, gold, potash, bread, 
hemp are never plural.** But Murray {New 
English Dictionary) gives illustrations of the 
use of the plural of three of these : “ A 
country rich in stone and costly granites ** 
(Layard, 1851) ; The tremendous granites 
of the Grimsel ** (Ruskin, 1887) ; ** Frames 
of all-coloured golds ** (H. Walpole, 1765); 

Long rays of most clear pinks and whites 
and golds** (C. Roper, 1895); "Tows and 
hemps move off very freely ’* {Daily News, 
1881). Newspaper English is not always 
good, but there can be no objection to the 
last sentence. Such plurals indicate different 
sorts of granite, gold, &c. West appears to 
be right in saying that " the names of some 


diseases are always singular—e.g. gout, 
consumption, rheumatism,** 

33. Some nouns have no singular—e.g. 
pincers, tongs, measles, mumps, billiards, 
thanks, dumps, [highyjinks. But in this 
connection the most astonishing mistakes 
have been made by grammarians of repute. 
In the earlier editions of his Historical Out¬ 
lines of English Accidence, Morris gave as 
instances “ parts of the body (e.g. lungs, 
veins, kidneys, whiskers), clothing (e.g. 
gaiters, mittens), and tools.** These and 
others are omitted in later editions, but in 
the latest edition (Kellner and Bradley’s) 
trousers and scales are retained in the list. 
So also is the word embers. Adams in his 
last edition has a long list of such nouns, 
including mittens, trousers, intestines, embers, 
ninepins, and memoirs. The twenty-fifth 
edition of Meiklcjohn includes lungs, trousers, 
embers; and the ubiquitous trousers turn 
up again in West’s short and Hall’s longer 
list. All the instances here cited need not 
be discussed, but it is plain that all either 
have or may have a singular, and that in 
nearly all cases the plural is made from the 
singular in the ordinary way. Have we 
not a right lung and a left lung ? Could not 
each of the three little kittens have lost 
one mitten only instead of both ? Did not 
Byron write of the Czar of his day as being 
" deficient in whisker,** and Poe tell how 
" each separate dying ember wrought its 
ghost upon the floor ” ? And if you observe 
that your friend has a splash of mud (which 
he may desire to remove) on one trouser, 
why should you not tell him so, specifying 
the right or left ? 

34. In compound nouns it is usual for 
the principal word to take the plural 
sign. We say step-sons, sons-in-law, hangers- 
on, maidservants, courts-martial, men-of-war, 
but attorney-generals and lady-superintend¬ 
ents. (In the last instance the hyphen is 
often omitted.) In a few instances both 
parts of the compound take the plural sign, as 
men-servants, lords-justices, hnighis-terrtplars. 
When the compound has become one word, 
as handful, the plural s comes at the end. 
Hands full means something different. 
With some exceptions, nouns ending with 
man form the plural in men. We say 
Frenchmen and Northmen, but Normans and 
Germans. German is not a compound of 
man, but perhaps comes from a Keltic word 
which signifies one who shouts. In other 
words, like Ottoman and Mussulman, there 
is no connection with man, and the plurals 
should be made in the usual way, by 
adding s. 

35. The plurals of proper names, with 
Mr., Mrs., and Miss: 

There is occasional perplexity here. The 
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plural of Mr. Black is either the Mr. Blacks 
or the Messrs, (from the French Messieurs) 
Black. In practice the former is used in 
general conversation, the latter in speaking 
of members of a firm. 

Has Mrs., our rather ugly shortened form 
of the older Mistress (which some old- 
fashioned people still occasionally use), a 
plural ? We can say only either the Mrs. 
Blacks or (falling back, as in the case of 
Messrs., on French) the Mesdames Black. 
But the latter is never heard except occa¬ 
sionally of members of a firm, and Mesdames 
has never been Anglicised as Messieurs has. 

The plural of Miss presents no difficulty. 
We can say either the Miss Blacks or the 
Misses Black. The former plural is now 
much more used than the latter. 

Case 

36. Cases are forms denoting the relation 
in which a noun or pronoun stands to some 
other word or words m a sentence. 

Literally, case me 3 .ns falling (Latin casus); 
in grammar, the inclination of one idea to 
another, the falling or resting of one w^ord 
on another. Strictly, the nominative, from 
which all others are derived, is not itself a 
case at all. 

37. How many cases are there ? Sayce 
says {Encyclopcedia Britannica, Editions 9 
and ii) ; We must . . . get rid of the 
notion that English grammar should be 
modelled after that of ancient Rome ; until 
we do so we shall never understand even 
the elementary principles upon which it 
is based. We cannot speak of declensions, 
since English has no genders except in the 
pronouns of the third person, and no cases 
except the genitive and a few faint traces 
of an old dative.” But the oldest English 
(like Latin) had five cases, known as the 
Nominative, Accusative, Genitive, Dative, 
and Instrumental, all at one time with 
different endings. These endings gradually 
disappeared, until for nouns only one was 
left, the s which marks the possessive or 
genitive case. 

38. Modern grammarians differ as to the 
number of cases which should be recognised, 
and the order in which they should come. 
A table will show some of the differences: 

Mon^s Adams Nesfield Hall 

Nominative Nominative Nominative Nominative 
Objective Accusative Possessive Objective 

Possessive Possessive Objective Dative 

Possessive 

Vocative 

Meiklejohn Twentyman West 

Nominative Nominative Nominative 

Possessive Accusative Vocative 

^ative Genitive Accusative 

Objective Vocative Dative 

Vocative Dative Genitive 


In the present treatment of the subject 
the threefold division is followed, though 
the fivefold division has a good deal to 
recommend it. In the threefold division 
the vocative is classed with the nominative, 
and the dative with the objective (or accusa¬ 
tive). 

39. A noun is in the nominative case when 
it is used as the subject of a verb, or for the 
purpose of address : “ The sun shines ” ; 

‘ Come, Antony, and young Octavius, come.” 

40. A noun is in the objective case when it 
is either the direct or indirect object of a 
verb or is governed by a preposition. ” I 
gave George a book ” ; ”1 gave a book to 
George.” In both sentences book is the 
direct object of the verb ; in the first sen¬ 
tence George is the indirect object of the 
verb gave, in the second sentence George is 
in the objective case after the preposition to. 
Note that where there are two objects, a 
direct and an indirect, the indirect comes 
first. 

41. The possessive case indicates the pos¬ 
sessor or originator. It is formed by 
adding *s (called apostrophe s) to singular 
nouns, and sometimes to plural nouns, as 
man's, men's. 

The old inflexion for the possessive case 
was -es. When the e dropped away from 
the possessive, its absence came to be marked 
by the apostrophe. 

42. Though the possessive case usually marks 
possession or origin, as in the phrases “ King 
Arthur’s sword, Excalibur,” The sun's bright 
rays,” it has other uses. It is sometimes em¬ 
ployed in what is rather awkwardly described 
as an objective sense, as in ” The policeman's 
assailants '' ; sometimes descriptively, Her 
maiden’s coyness '' {i.e. her coyness as a maiden). 

43. Omission of s. —The s of the possessive, 
but not the apostrophe, is omitted : 

(1) When the plural ends in s, as horses* 
tails. 

(2) Sometimes, when the last syllable of 
a noun of more than one syllable ends in 
s in the singular, and especially if it also 
begins with s. So we may write ” Phoebus* 
fire,” ” Moses* rod ”; but “ James's book,” 
” Mr. Botheras's garden.” In conversation 
only the forms with *s are current {Venus's 
beauty). Careful speakers and writers will 
prefer: the beauty of Venus. In the case of 
French names ending in mute s, the *s is 
used: as, ‘‘M. Thierses works”; **Dumas's 
novels.” 

44. Use of the possessive in's (called the 
Flexional Possessive), or with the preposi¬ 
tion of: 

Various grammarians discuss the question 
why the use of the former is restricted, as in 
practice it certainly is. But the rules sug¬ 
gested have so many exceptions that they 
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are of small value, and some of the illus- (4) Noun and verb: godsend, wind-fall- 
trations are not felicitous. West says we Verb and noun : scare-crow, wasn-tuh. 


cannot say ** the ink's colour,” ” grammar's 
laws,” ” the kettle's lid,” ” the station's 
platform.” But there seems no sufficient 
reason why we should not use the first two 
expressions : if ” Nature's laws ” (a very 
common phrase), why not ” grammar’s 
laws ” ? And we do use the third and fourth 
in a modified form, since we say ” the kettle 
lid,” ” the station platform,” where kettle 
and station are used adjectively. Certainly 
the use of 's is extended far beyond the 
names of living things and of personified 
objects. It is much more frequent in news¬ 
papers than it was. We find Pontefract's 
Finances ” (Yorkshire Post, September 2, 
1913)* ** Cotton's Troubles ” (Daily News and 
Lecher, September ii, 1913), and there 
seems no valid objection to either phrase. 
It seems probable that the use of of instead 
of the possessive ’s has come about not so 
much from any deliberate restriction of the 
latter to the names of living things, and of 
personified or dignified objects, as to avoid 
confusion between the singular and the 
plural and between nouns and verbs. Thus 
the lamp's glow ” (singular), ” the lamps' 
glow ” (plural), and ” the lamps glow ” 
(i.e, ” are glowing ”) all sound alike ; so, to 
make our meaning clear, it may be better 
to say, as the instance may require, ” the 

E low of the lamp ” or ” the glow of the 
imps.” But there seems no good reason 
for laying it down that we cannot say ” the 
lamp's glow,” because a lamp is an ” in¬ 
animate object.” 

The flexional possessive is no doubt more 
frequent in poetry than in prose. Felicitous 
combination of the two possessive forms is 
illustrated by Macaulay's poem, “The Ar¬ 
mada.” 

Compound Nouns 

45. It has been pointed out (Section 9) 
that the term Compound Noun is applied 
to two (or more) words made into one. In 
some cases the compounding has been 
obscured by change, and the result is now 
a simple noun. Such are bridal (bride-ale), 
daisy (day's eye), huzzy (house-wife), orchard 
(ort-yard ^wort-yard, herb-gar den), 

46. Nouns still compound are made up in 
many different ways. Those which fall 
under (i) are by far the most numerous. 

(i) Noun and noun: moon-light, pen¬ 
knife, 

(2) Noun and gerund : cock-crowing. 
Gerund and noun : walking-stick, 

(3) Noun and adjective : court-martial. 
Adjective and noun: free-man, mid¬ 
summer. 


(5) Noun and adverb : sun-up, sun-down. 

Adverb and noun: offshoot, after¬ 
thought. 

(6) Pronoun and noun: he-goat, she- 

dragon. 

(7) Verb and verb : hearsay, make-believe. * 

(8) Verb and adverb: cast-away, draw¬ 

back. 

Adverb and verb : out-lay, wel-come. 

(9) Gerund and adverb : taking-off, setting- 

forth. 

Adverb and gerund: up-rising, in¬ 
gathering. 

(10) Adverb and participle : by-gones. 

There are a few compounds of more than 
two members, as bread-and-butter, forget-me- 
not, ne'er-do-well, reach-me-down, will-o'-the- 
wisp. 

Some compounds are formed by redupli¬ 
cation, as chit-chat, riff-raff, tittle-tattle, see¬ 
saw, ping-pong (now defunct as a pastime, 
though surviving as a word). Such words 
as hugger-mugger and hurly-burly belong to a 
somewhat different type. It may be noted 
that many of these jingling compounds are 
old. 

47. Hybrids. —A hybrid is a word which 
is made up of elements from different lan¬ 
guages. As our prefixes and suffixes are so 
largely English, whatever the source of the 
main word, hybrids (like un-fortunate) are 
numerous. But the term "hybrid” is usually 
reserved for words which, as West says, 
" obtrusively present a combination of dif¬ 
ferent elements,” like bi-gamy and bi-cycle, 
where the first syllable is Latin (feis) and the 
rest of the word Greek. Among other 
hybrids may be named shepherd-ess (English 
and French), grand-father (French and Eng¬ 
lish), false-hood (Latin and English), hero- 
worship (Greek and English), journal-ist 
(Latin and Greek). 

, 48. Use of the Hyphen. —It is difficult to 
lay down any rule as to the use of the 
hyphen in compound words. Some words 
which appear in the dictionaries with a 
hyphen, such as town-hall, are usually 

rinted in two words, and sometimes each 

as a capital letter. In town-hall we have 
a real compound noun ; in Town Hall, hall 
is the noun, and town is a noun used adjec¬ 
tivally. 

In some compounds which have become 
simple nouns the possessive s is retained—as 
in marksman, Thursday, monkshood —but with¬ 
out the apostrophe. (Compare seaman and 
landsman, bridegroom and bridesmaid.) In some 
compounds the possessive form with o'( =of) is 
found, as in Jack-o'-lantern, Will-o'-the-wisp. 

49. Adjectival Use of the Noun. —This is 
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peculiar to the Teutonic languages, and is 
illustrated by such expressions as the 
Browning centenary^ the mother country, the 
London road, the town hall, the station 
platform, a home thrust. But nouns thus used 
cannot be compared like ordinary adjec¬ 
tives ; and the sentence, Perhaps it was 
rather too home a thrust (Manchester 
Guardian, March 21, 1914), can scarcely 
pass muster. 

Adjectives 
Meaning and Function 

50. The meaning of the word adjective is 
that which is thrown upon or added to some¬ 
thing else. 

The functions of an adjective are: (i) 
when used with a noun, to define the mean¬ 
ing of the noun more closely, as a red 
rose ” \ (2) when used with the verb to he 
and like verbs, to predicate something of the 
subject of the verb, as “ the rose is redJ* 
These two uses of the adjective are described 
as (i) Attributive, (2) Predicative. But not 
all adjectives are used in both ways. 

Reference was made earlier (Section 4) to 
Sayce’s opinion that ** the distinction be¬ 
tween noun and adjective is inapplicable to 
English grammar, and should be replaced 
by a distinction between objective and 
attributive words.'* But, with great respect 
to so high an authority, this judgment may 
be questioned. Why is the distinction less 
applicable to English grammar than to the 
grammar of the many other languages which 
have recognised it r The distinction be¬ 
tween an object and its qualities must have 
impressed itself very early upon the minds 
of thinking men, as it impresses itself upon 
us to-day; and this is the distinction 
marked by the two terms noun and ad¬ 
jective. Nouns are (originally) objective 
words, as adjectives are (originally) attribur 
live words: and the fact that, in certain 
connections, nouns may be used as adjec¬ 
tives and adjectives as nouns does not 
obliterate the original difference between 
them. 

The possessive cases of both nouns and per¬ 
sonal pronouns have practically the same force 
as adjectives, since they state some particular 
regarding what is spoken of, as a “A martyr* s 
fidelity,**^" Thy word is truth,'* 

Classification of Adjectives 

51. This varies much with different gram¬ 
marians. It seems best to make three 
groups, with subdivisions: 

I. Adjectives of Quality or Description : 

(a) Premer Adjectives, formed from nouns, 
^ “ the British Empire/' " a Dutch sailor," 
** the Elizabethan period." 
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(6) Descriptive of state or quality, as " a 
brave man," " a white horse," a wild cat," 
" a great victory," " a splendid view." 
Participles (verbi adjectives) come under 
this heading, as " a beaten track," " a running 
stream." 

Such words as big, great, small, little are 
adjectives of quality rather than of quantity, 
because, though they mark size, they do not 
mark amount, 

II. Adjectives of Quantity : 

52. (i) Definite, —Of these there are three 
kinds : 

(a) The Cardinal Numerals, from one to 
ninety-nine. To these some authorities .add 
both, and some also no and none. 

Hundred, thousand, million, billion, and so on 
are nouns only, because they take the indefinite 
adjective a (sometimes called the indefinite 
article) before them, and also because they can 
form plurals. ** A hundred men one hun¬ 
dred of men." Dozen (from the French douz- 
aine) is also a noun ; and it is usual, as in the 
case of hundred and thousand, to omit of after 
it, though sometimes it is retained. Thackeray 
(The Newcomes) has "a dozen of children.*^' 
Brace, couple, tno, score, gross, all nouns, always 
take of before the noun that follows them. 

All numerals can be used as nouns. We say 
" ones and twosj* " threes and fours,** " at sixes 
and sevens,** " tens of thousands,** &c. 

Nesfield says : " No is always followed by a 
noun, and is therefore an adjective. None is 
never followed by a noun, and is therefore a 
pronoun." 

(b) The Ordinal Numerals, first, second, 
third, and so on, including hundredth, 
thousandth, &c. 

(c) Multiplicatives, which show how often 
a thing is repeated, as single, double, treble 
(or trMe), quadruple; twofold, threefold, 
fourfold, and so on. 

53. (2) Indefinite, as any, some, few, cer^ 
tain, divers, sundry, several; all, most; 
much, many: enough, sufficient: whole, 
half, quarter. 

According to the sense in which they are 
used, some of these may also be nouns, some 
adverbs. In " all men are mortal," all is an 
adj'ective of quantity ; in " our all is at stake," 
it is a noun. In " he did much good," muchis 
an adjective of quantity; in much have I 
seen and known," it is a noun; in " he is much 
better," it is an adverb. 

Whole, unlike all, is seldom used with a plural 
noun. We say " all the proceedings were ir¬ 
regular,'* or " the whole proceeding was irregular,'* 
but not " the whole proceedings were irregular.'* 
So we say " the whole street was in an uproar," 
and " whole streets (or, the whole of the streets, 
where whole is a noun) were in an uproar,** but 
not “ the whole streets &c. But in other 
connections we sometimes use whole with plural 
nouns, we speak of " directing our whole 
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efforts **; and we find such unobjectionable sen¬ 
tences as these : “ Beings whose whole souls were 
centred in field sports" (Scott, Rob Roy), and, 
“And our whole souls an offering be ^ (Samuel 
Longfellow), The rule seems to be that whole 
is not used with a plural noun if preceded by 
the, but may be so used if it is not. So Thack¬ 
eray {The Newcomes) is not to be copied in such 
a sentence as " He was as scrupulously whited 
as any sepulchre in the whole bills of mor¬ 
tality." 

Many is often used with an or a to denote 
a number of persons or things looked at 
individually, as Many a man and many a 
maid ** (Milton, UAllegro), When so used 
it takes a verb in the singular : “ Full many 
a flower is bom to blush unseen ** (Gray, 
Elegy). 

In the phrase “ a great many " or (without 
the adjective) " a many "— c.g. " a many tears 
(Tennyson)— many is of course a noun, of being 
understood after it. It comes from O. E, 
maenigeo (later manye, menye), a multitude. 
This word was confused with another, menye, 
or more properly meiny, which had a similar 
meaning, and came from the Old French 
maisnie. 

When used with a or the, few and little 
have a positive sense (“a few, i.e. some, 
people came "), without a or the, the sense 
is negative {"'few, i.e. not many, people 
came^'). 

54. Ifotes on the Numerals : 

I. Cardinals : 

One (O. E. an, Goth, ains). From one are 
derived the following : none — no one (used with 
either a singular or a plural verb) ; once (a geni¬ 
tive form, like twi-ce and thri~ce) ; only— one- 
like ; and alone—all one. It also, as a noun, 
makes the plural ones. 

Two (O. E. tw&, Goth, tvai) was the feminine, 
twain (O. E. twigen) being the masculine. 

Three (O. E. tSn, ; Goth, \reis). 

Four (O, E, fdower, Goth, fidwdr) . The dental 
has been lost. In Mid, E, we fi.nd fether-foted 
^(madruped. 

Five (O. E. fif, Goth, fimf). The m, retained 
as n in German fiinf, has been lost. 

Six (O. E. six, Goth, saihs). 

Seven (O. E. seofon, Goth, sihun)* 

Eifht (O. E. eahta, Goth, ahtan). 

Nine (O. E. nigon, Goth, niun). In the four¬ 
teenth century there was a form neghen. 

Ten (O. E. tfn, tin : Goth, taihun). Ten sup¬ 
plies the endings -teen and -ty in thir-teen, &c., 
twen-ty, &c. 

Eleven (O. E. endleofan, ellefan ; Goth, ain-lif. 
Ain-lifis one left, after counting ten.) 

Twelve (O. E. twelf, Goth, twa-lif—i.e, two 
left). 

Hundred (in the oldest English, hund ; North¬ 
umbrian, hundrad, hundrath ; Mid. E. (fourteenth 
century), hunder, hundreth). The termination 
-red is probably connected with the Goth. ra]>jan, 
to numberM 


Thousand (O. E. %'Cisend, Goth, \usundi) prob¬ 
ably means many hundreds. 

Million is from Lat. mille, a thousand. The 
termination -on means big. cf, balloon (a big 
ball), trombone (a big trumpet), 

II. Ordinals : 

First (O. E. fyrrest, fyrst) is the superlative of 
fore, most in front. 

Second (Lat. secundus, following) has taken 
the place of O. E. ofier, one of two. In the 
fourteenth century we find the tother (— the 
other ). 

Third (O. E. ^ridda, %ridde ; Northumbrian 
f^irda). cf. bird, O. E. and modern Lancashire 
hrid. Riding = ThYiding^Thirding, a little third 
of Yorkshire. 

All our numerals, with the exception of 
second, million, billion, &c., are of English 
origin, 

III. Adjectives of Distinction : 

55. These are sometimes called Pro¬ 
nominal Adjectives, because they resemble 
pronouns in their force. They are used to 
point out or identify, but not to describe. 
Many of them were pronouns to begin with, 
and may equally well be classed as pro¬ 
nouns. They fall into the following divi¬ 
sions : 

(1) Possessive, as my, thy, his, her, its, 
our, your, their ; with the additional forms 
mine, thine, hers, ours, yours, theirs, (See 
also Section 92.) 

The first named (from my to their) are adjec¬ 
tives because they go with a noun (" I praise 
thy name "), and pronouns because they stand 
for the noun or name of the person or persons 
speaking, spoken to, or spoken of. 

Mine, thine, hers, ours, yours, theirs, are ad¬ 
jectives because they are used as predicates with 
verbs (" This land is yours "), and pronouns 
because, like my, thy, &c , they stand for a 
noun. 

His is used both with nouns and as a predi¬ 
cate; “His book" (corresponding to “ tny 
book”), “ that book is his” (corresponding to 
“ that book is mine "). Its might also be so 
used, there being only the one form for the two 
constructions; but it is seldom if ever em¬ 
ployed in the predicate. We do not say “ that 
is its.** 

(2) Demonstrative: as the, this, that, 
these, those, yon, yonder, (See Section 87.) 

{3) Relative: which, what, and their 
compounds with ever,^.Tid soever, ” He says 
he will come, which laudable purpose I hope 
he will carry out." " Whatsoever king may 
reign. I'll be the Vicar of Bray, Sir." 

(4) Interrogative : which ? what ? " Which 
side do you take ? " " What mummery is 

this ? " 

What can be used in other connections also, 
as in “ What magnificence 1 " “I do not know 
with what object they came," 
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(5) Indefinite: as an, a, other, another, 
some, 

(6) Distributive : each, every, either, neither. 

Care should be taken not to use either where 
more than two persons or things are spoken of. 
In the latter case, any or any one should be used. 

We can say each in speaking either of two or 
of more than two, but every can be used only of 
more than two. For emphasis the two words 
are sometimes combined— e.g. “ He availed him¬ 
self of each and every opportunity.'* Every is 
also used of something that happens periodically, 
as in " I go home every third Monday.” 

Although each can be used of more than two, 
” each other ” is used of two only. If more 
than two persons or things are spoken of, it is 
better to use ” one another.” 

Either and neither are sometimes conjunctions, 
and will be referred to in that capacity later 
on (Section 186), 

The Articles 

56. Although the ” articles ** are now 
placed by most grammarians among adjec¬ 
tives (see Section 4), being rightly deprived 
of their old rank as forming a separate part 
of speech, they deserve a little separate 
consideration. 

The word article (from the Latin articulus) 
means a small joint or member. The term 
was formerly used of connectives and 
particles generally. Its use is still con¬ 
venient in the more limited sense in which 
it has long been employed. 

57, —I. The, the Definite Article, is a 
weakened form of that. Its early inflections 
have already been mentioned {History of 
the English Language, Section 17, p. 20). 
The following are the chief uses of the : 

(1) To indicate well-known objects: 

** Have you read the newspaper ? *’ ** We 

have been walking by the river.” 

(2) To indicate a person or thing previ¬ 
ously spoken of : ** We saw a man carrying 
a child ; after a while the man put the child 
down.” 

(3) To indicate persons, things, or groups, 
of whom or of which either only one speci¬ 
men or group exists, or who (or which) are 
pre-eminent in their own locality, as; *' the 
Pope,” •Uhe Czaritza,” ** the King,” ** the 
great Panjandrum,” ” the Lords of the 
Treasury,” ” the Himalayas,” ” the Mediter¬ 
ranean,” ” the Danube,” ” the Lakes,* ' the 
Monument.*’ In households, ” the master 
and ” the mistress ” are the two heads ; a 
schoolboy who knows a little Latin speaks 
of his parents as ” the pater ” and ” the 
mater.” 

(4) To denote a class of objects, with 
nouns in the singular, or with adjectives: 
as *Uhe camel,” ** the lily,” ** the poor,” 
“ the humble-minded.” 
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(5) Colloquially, with the force of a 
su]^rlative, emphasis being laid on the: 
” Here comes the athlete.” 

(6) As an adverb, with comparatives: 
** The more the memer, the fewer the better 
fare.” This means ” by that much the more, 
by so much the merrier.” The in such sen¬ 
tences is not the article, but a form of the 
Old English instrumental case, thy, thi, 

58. —^II. The Indefinite Article is an or a. 
It is a weakened form of one (O. E. an), and 
is used when we do not wish to lay emphasis 
on the idea of number, ” I have bought a 
horse ** is the same as ” I have bought one 
horse,” but the second sentence emphasizes 
my not having bought more than one. 

Three chief uses of an or a may be noted : 

(1) To signify one, as above. 

(2) To signify any one : ” li a body meet 
a body ” ; ** A horse I a horse I my king¬ 
dom for a horse ! ” 

(3) To signify some one, or a certain one : 
” A sailor said he saw a signal of distress ** ; 
” I have a great objection to impertinence.” 

The n of an drops off before consonants, 
before an aspirated h, and (generally) before 
u or eu, when they are sounded as if y pre¬ 
ceded them. We say ” an oak,” ” an 
honour,” ” an uncomfortable journey ” ; 
but ” a man,” ” a woman,” ” a yokel,*^ ” a 
harpy,” ” a unicorn,” ” a European.” We 
say an M.A.” because the letters only are 
named, but ” a Master of Arts.” 

The n of an is generally retained before a 
word beginning with h, when the accent falls on 
the second syllable, as '"an hotel,” ” an his¬ 
torian,” ” an hypothesis,’* ” an hysterical per¬ 
son,” though some good writers drop the n, and 
say ” a historian,” &c. 

An was formerly written before an aspirated 
h and before u (or eu) =yu. So we find in the 
English Bible " an host,” " an house,” ” an uni¬ 
corn,” and in modern writers, ” an university,** 
” an Unitarian,” ” an European war.'* But this 
latter usage has an unpleasant sound, and is 
dying out. Professor Saintsbury, in the preface 
to his History of English Prose Rhythm, has the 
phrase: ” An, I suppose, youthful reviewer 

reproached me.'* This both sounds and looks 
awkward. 

Declension of Adjectives 

59. Have adjectives in Modern English 
entirely lost the inflexions which they had 
as late as the time of Chaucer and even 
later? It is usual to say that they have, 
and it is almost completely true. But a few 
fossil-like traces of them remain as olden, 
seldom. 

In Chaucer and some later writers we find 
an inflexional e to mark the plural. 'The 
inflexional e also marked adjectives in the 
singular, preceded by the definite article or 
a possessive pronoun. In the Prologue to 
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the Canterbury Tales we have (in the course 
of a few lines^ his sweete breethe/* ** the 
yong'i sonne/* his halfe cours,” and “ smale 
fowles.’* 

We have examples also of Norman-French 
plurals, as “ cosins germains'' ** vertues 
cardinaleSy* “ causes resonables.** 

The adjective in the plural, used sub¬ 
stantively, is illustrated to-day by such 
forms as empties, calms, shallows, worthies, 
orderlies. 

Shakespeare, in 2 King Henry VI, act i. 
sc. I, has an example of the older case- 
endings of the plural adjective in alderliefest 
{the dearest of all). 

Comparison of Adjectives 

60. It is sometimes said that there are 
three degrees of comparison; but this is in¬ 
correct. The first “ degree** of an adjective, 
the Positive, does not involve comparison. 
When we speak of a wise man, we simply 
assert that he has the quality of wisdom ; 
and though, no doubt, we have at the back 
of our minds the thought that there are 
those who are not wise, we do not bring 
them to the front and expressly compare 
them with him. 

When two persons or things are com¬ 
pared, the adjective is said to be in the 
Comparative degree, and a suffix is employed 
to snow that one of the two possesses a given 
quality in a greater degree than the other. 

When more than two are compared, the 
adjective is in the Superlative, and a dif¬ 
ferent suffix is employed. This was the 
noblest Roman of them all.** 

All adjectives do not admit of comparison. 
Such are: (i) the pronominal adjectives; 

(2) the definite adjectives of quantity, including 
the numerals; (3) none and both. And only a 
few of the indefinite adjectives of quantity can 
have comparative or superlative forms. We 
can compare many, much, little, few; but not 
any, all, some, half, several. 

And not even all the adjectives of quality can 
(in strictness) be compared, since the adjective 
in the positive degree may already express the 
presence of the quality to the utmost extent, 
or the quality itself may be such as not to vary 
in amount. West gives, as illustrations of these 
two classes, extreme, universal, full, empty, top, 
infinite, perfec ; and wooden, circular, monthly, 
English. But in practice these considerations 
are largely ignored. We speak of ** a more 
perfect way,** of having “ the fullest confidence ** 
in some one, of a man of mixed parentage as 
being ** more English than German, 

Forms of the Comparative and Superlative 

61. The comparative and superlative 
degrees are indicated in difierent ways. 

(1) In Modem English generally, for ad¬ 


jectives of one syllable and for some of two 
syllables, by adding -er for the comparative, 
and -est for the superlative: 

great, greater, greatest, 
rich, richer, richest. 

(2) If the positive ends in e, the additional 
e is not needed ; so we get: 

brave, braver, bravest, 

(3) If the positive ends in y, and the y is 
preceded by a consonant, the y is changed 
into i: 

happy, happier, happiest. 

But shy makes shyer, shyest; gay, gayest; 
coy, coyest. 

(4) A final consonant preceded by a short 
vowel is generally doubled : 

thin, thinner, thinnest, 

(5) Adjectives of more than two syllables 
form their comparative and superlative by 
prefixing more and most respectively : 

An outrageous blunder, 

A more outrageous blunder. 

A most outrageous blunder. 

(6) Where special emphasis or dignity of 
style is desired, more and most are used even 
with adjectives of one or two syllables : 

A more fond parent never existed. 

To the most high and mighty Prince James. 

(7) Various rules have been suggested as 
to the comparison of adjectives of two 
syllables, by more and most or by -er and 
-est; but exceptions are many. Generally, 
it may be said that -er and -est are added 
to dissyllabic adjectives ending in y, le, er, 
ow, and those with the accent on the last 
syllable: as jolly, able, tender, shallow, 
severe. Custom and euphony are our chief 
guides. We say tenderer, but not graciouser 
or prudenter. On the other hand, we say 
pleasanter; but recenter (found in a pub¬ 
lisher’s advertisement recently), has an odd 
look and sound. 


Irregular Comparisons 
62. The chief examples are : 


bad 

worse 

worst 

far 

farther 

farthest 

fore 

further, former furthest, foremost, first 

good 

better 

best 

hind 

hinder 

hindmost 

late 

later, latter 

latest, last 

little 

less 

least 

much ■ 

more 

most 

many 

nigh 

nigher 

nighest, next 

old 

older, elder 

oldest, eldest 


Nesfield ipwtsfar with four other words— 
in, out, be-neath, up —" which are adverbs 
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in the positive degree, but adjectives in the 
comparative and superlative/* But to class 
far with the others is a mistake, since it is 
an adjective as well as an adverb. We 
speak of “ a. far country,** “ a far cry,** &c. 

Worse and less are in themselves com¬ 
parative forms, but not obviously so, and 
we therefore find the forms worser and lesser. 
Lesser is in common use: '' the lesser light,** 

Lesser Asia.** 

Better comes from a root found also in 
bootless {unavailingt no good). Best =het-est. 

** bet, which is another form of good, is,** 
says Adams, ** still found in provincial 
English (Hereford).** 

Last is from latest, as best from betest. 
Usually latter and last are used of order in 
a series, later and latest of time. But there 
are exceptions. We speak of a man*s 
“ latter end ’* and his last hour **; and 
Scott*s “ Last Minstrel ** is “ the latest 
minstrel ** in the opening of the poem. 

More and most come from the root mag. 

63. There is difference of use between 
older, oldest, and elder, eldest. The latter 
pair, says Morris, “ are archaic, and can 
only be used with reference to living 
things **; though it is pointed out in a foot¬ 
note that ** this distinction is recent.” 
West says the use of elder is restricted to 
persons.’* But there are many nineteenth- 
century examples not so restricted. Southey 
(1805) has, ” Huge as the.giant race of elder 
times ** ; Charles Lamb (1823), ** Curiosity 
prevailing over elder devotion ’*; Macfarren 
(1867), "the elder style ** ; Freeman (1876), 
” the elder minster of St. Fritheswyth.** 
Elder can be used as a substantive; older 
cannot. Morris, Adams, and West all say 
that elder cannot be followed by than ; and 
West rightly gives other words to which the 
restriction applies, such as senior, junior, 
exterior (which take to after them), major, 
minor, interior; inner, outer, latter. 

Double Comparisons 

64. Among double comparatives arc nearer, 
lesser, worser (the two last-named already 
noted); among superlatives/or^wos^, inmost, 
upmost, hindmost. In Old English ma is 
found as a superlative suffix, as hinde-ma, 
hindmost; and with a strengthened form 
hinde~m~est, the ending of which might 
readily be confounded with most, the com¬ 
parative of more, from which it is thus 
distinct. 

The use of more and most with the com¬ 
parative and superlative forms of the ad¬ 
jective, though formerly in frequent use for 
the purpose of emphasis, has now become 
a vulgarism. Latimer (d. 1553), in his 
Sermon of the Plough, has ” Who is the most 


diligentest bishop and prelate in all Eng¬ 
land ? ** 

Compound Adjectives 

65. We classify these, like compound 
nouns, according to the parts of speech of 
which they are made up : 

Noun and adjective: sky-blue, purse- 
proud. 

Noun and imperfect participle: ear¬ 
piercing, time-serving. 

Noun and perfect participle: care-worn, 
terror-stricken. 

Adjective and adjective: red-hot^ dead- 
alive. 

Adjective and imperfect participle : good- 
looking, high-soaring. 

Adverb and adjective : all-powerful, non¬ 
resident. 

Adverb and perfect participle: ill-bred, 
well-beloved. 

Preposition and noun : under-hand, over¬ 
sea. 

Noun, noun, and -ed : hump-backed, lion- 
hearted. 

Adjective, noun, and -ed : fair-haired, red- 
coated. 

Derivation of Nouns 

66 . Almost the whole history of English 
may be said to bo one of denvation. All 
words, as we have them, are derived from 
earlier forms of the English tongue, or its 
ancestor the Teutonic, or its still more remote 
ancestor, the original Aryan. When we 
speak of derivation, however, we generally 
mean something narrower than this—viz, 
(i) splitting up a word into its component 
parts, (2) showing from what foreign lan¬ 
guage a word has been taken over. In 
some cases, instead of ” derived,** it is more 
correct to say ” imported.** Thus the Latin 
index has been taken straight over into 
English use. Generally, however, there is 
some change. 

When we study the derivation of a word, 
we must inquire into its root. ** A root 
[Morris] is a syllable or combination of 
syllables expressing a general (often very 
vague) notion which may be common to a 
great number of words.** If we try to dis¬ 
tinguish the different classes of roots, we 
find that they fall into two great divisions: 
(i) those that express qualities or notions, 
and (2) those that denote relation or position 
in space or time. The first are called predi¬ 
cative fas dark, deep, fast), the second attri¬ 
butive (as then, there). We have also to dis¬ 
tinguish between root and stem. The root is 
the primitive form: e.g. the root of lovely 
is lov- (O. E. luf-). Aryan roots are mono- 
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syllabic. (For foot the word base is some¬ 
times used.) A stem is that modified form 
of a root which appears in all the inflexions of 
a noun or verb, and to which the inflexional 
endings are added. This distinction be¬ 
tween root and stem is more important in 
Greek and Latin than in English. In Eng¬ 
lish it is to be observed chiefly in words 
derived from Greek or Latin. When we 
get back from an English word to its root, 
we may find that it has undergone much 
change. 

Words formed by the union of two or 
more words are called Compounds. The 
distinction generally made between a deriva¬ 
tive and a compound is that, when only one 
element of a word can stand by itself, it is 
called a derivative ; if the added clement 
can also exist separately, the word is a 
compound. Thus manikin is a derivative, 
moon-light is a compound. 

67. Derivatives may come by way of (i) 
change in the word itself, (ii) suffix, (iii) 
prefix ; and we see all these three processes 
at work in nouns. 

1. A noun may be derived by vowel- 
change from another noun, a verb, or an 
adjective. Thus, stew from stove, bench 
from bank, hedge from haw (all nouns); the 
noun song from the verb sing, the noun 
length from the adjective long. In this last 
example we see both a vowel-change and 
the addition of the suffix -th. 

2. By suffixes, the number of which in 
English, as in all the Aryan languages, is 
very great. Of some the original signifi¬ 
cance has been lost or forgotten. Some¬ 
times the same word has two or more suf¬ 
fixes, which may only emphasize each other. 
Many suffixes express diminution, as lambs¬ 
kin. Duckling and similar words have two 
diminutive suffixes, -1 and -ing, both of which 
are English. Many such words are used in 
disparagement, as hireling, lordling, under¬ 
ling. The Romance diminutive -cel appears 
in the heraldic lioncel {a little lion). 

Some suffixes express condition, such as 
-dom (in kingdom, earldom, boredom, &c.). 
Similar to -dom are -ness, -ship, and -hood, 
as in highness, kingship, friendship, mother¬ 
hood, hardihood. 

3. By prefixes, which also are very 
numerous. There are many of native origin, 
and still more are derived from Greek and 
Latin. If a prefix is used with a word from 
another language than the prefix itself, the 
result is a hybrid. Thus in bi-cycle the bi- 
is a Latin prefix, though used with a Greek 
word. This particular prefix, meaning two, 
twice, is very common, and sometimes ap¬ 
pears with native English words, as in the 
adjective bi-monthly. 

Common native prefixes are : for- (away). 


as in fordo (to destroy), forgive; fore-, i.e, 
before, as in forecast; mis- (related to the 
verb miss), expressing error or reverse, as in 
mistake, mishap ; but mis- in mischance is 
from French mes- (Lat. minus). 

Many prefixes are simply prepositions 
whose meaning is quite obvious. Un- is a 
native negative prefix, corresponding to the 
Latin in-. With- is ultimately the same as 
the preposition with, but expresses (^posi¬ 
tion, as in withdrawal, withstand. Cf. the 
two meanings of to fight with. 

68. List of Some of the Most Important 

Suffixes 

(а) Teutonic 

1. Diminutive and Abstract: -el, -en, -kin, 
-ing, -dom, -ness -th, -hood, -ledge, -ship. 

2. Various: -d, -der, -el, -end, -er, -est, 
-ing, -St, -ster, -t, -th, -ther. 

(б) Romance 

-age, -ain, -ance, -ar, -el, -ern, -cry, -ess, 
-ice, -ion, -ment, -our, -sion, -t, -tion, -tude, 
-lire, -y. (These are from Latin through 
French. Others, such as -ism, -ist, -ter, are 
French from Latin from Greek.) 

69. List of Some of the Most Important 

Prefixes 

(a) Teutonic 

a-, be-, by-, fore-, for-, ill-, mis-, on-, off-, 
un-, up-, wel-, with-. 

ip) Classical 

1. Latin: a- or ab- (meaning from) ; 
various forms of ad- =/o, the d being fre¬ 
quently changed to the initial letter of the 
next syllable, as in ac-count, at-tack, ap¬ 
plication ; ante-, bene-, circum-, contra-, 
de-, di-, ex-, in-, inter-, mal-, non-, ob-, 
op-, post-, pre-, pro-, semi-, sub-, super-, 
tra-, uni-. 

2. Greek : a-, amphi-, ana-, anti-, apo-, 
arch-, auto-, cata-, deca-, dia-, ec-, en-, 
epi-, hemi-, hepta-, hexa-, hydro-, hyper-, 
hypo-, meta-, mono-, ortho-, pan-, para-, 
penta-, peri-, philo-, poly-, pro-, pseudo-, 
syn-, sym-, syl-, tri-. 

Derivation of Adjectives 

70. Derivative Adjectives are formed by 
(a) suffix, (6) prefix. 

(a) By suffix, as earthen from earth {-en=t 
made of). In some words, the suffix -en 
or -n is participial, as in worn from wear. 
Sometimes the meaning of a suffix is obvious, 
because of its use as a separate word, as 
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in graceful. In scatheless, careless, &c., the 
suffix comes from the Old English leas^ 
loose, free from, and has nothing to do with 
the adjective less, 

{b) By prefix, as un-wise. Prefixes are 
mostly prepositions, whose meaning is 
obvious when the word is Teutonic, as under¬ 
bred, off-hand, 

yi . List of Some of the More Important 
Adjectival Suffixes 

(a) Teutonic 

-d, -en, -n, -er, -em, -fold, -ish, -1, -like 
(or -ly), -ow, -some, -t, -th, -ward, -wise, -y. 

(fc) Romance and Classical 

-able, -ible, -ble, -ain, -an, -ane, -al, -ant, 
-ent, -ant, -ar, -ary, -ate, -ete, -ite, -ute, -t, 
-te, -tic, -esquc, -ist, -il, -ine, -ive, -lent, 
-ond, -ous, -y. A few, such as -iac, -ian, 
-ic, are Greek. 

72. List of Adjectival Prefixes 
(a) Teutonic 

a-, be-, by-, down-, for-, fore-, ill-, in-, 
mis-, off-, on-, ont-, over-, thorough-, un-, 
up-, under-. 

It may be noted that in some cases the 
addition of the prefix does not at all alter 
the meaning of the word : aweary —weary, 
bedecked — decked. Sometimes the same suf¬ 
fix has different meanings, as in in-grained 
and in-effective, 

(b) Romance and Classical 

a-, ab-, abs-, ad- (often changing into 
another consonant, as in accurate, apparent, 
attentive), am-, ambi-, amphi-, ante-, archi-, 
bene-, bi-, bin-, cata-, cath-, circum-, co-, 
con- (with changes, as in compendious, cor¬ 
relative), contra-, counter-, de-, dia-, dis-, 
dif-, e-, ef-, ex-, extra-, en-, epi-, eph-, eso-, 
exo-, homo-, in- (with changes, as impudent, 
irresponsible), inter-, male-, manu-, non-, 
ob- (with changes, as occidental, opportune), 
obs-, ortho-, per- (with changes, as pel¬ 
lucid, par-, pro-, post-, pre-, prefer-, peri-, 
re-, red-, retro-, se-, semi-, sub- (with 
changes, as successive, sufficient, supple, sur¬ 
reptitious), syn-, super-, tra-, trans-, tri-, 
un-, uni-, vice-. 

Pronouns 

Meaning and Function 

73. The word pronounc\e2ir\y means a word 
used instead of a noun, or (Morris) standing 
for a name, and many words called pronouns 
are so employed. Example: Say to 

Robin a kind word, and tell him not to fret," 
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where him stands for Robin, The value of 
pronouns thus used is to avoid repetition of 
names. 

But the pronouns I and me, thou, thee, 
and you, are something more than substi¬ 
tutes for names. Sujmose Thomas Smith, 
talking to William Jones, were to say, 
" Thomas Smith wants William Jones to go 
to London,** it would not be made quite 
clear that the particular Thomas Smith who 
was speaking wanted the particular William 
Jones to whom he was speaking to go to 
London, since there may be a dozen or a 
score of Thomas Smiths and William Joneses 
to be found even in one small town, and the 
name might refer to any one of those who 
bore it. But if Thomas Smith says to the 
William Jones to whom he is speaking, “ I 
want you to go to London,** there is no doubt 
of his meaning. Not only is all ambiguity 
avoided, but personality is indicated. 

Interrogatives are discussed later (see 
Section 103); but it may be noted here that 
it is sometimes impossible to find any noun 
the place of which is taken by the inter¬ 
rogative pronoun. For example, if the 
question is asked, " What does this mean ? ** 
the answer may be a noun, such as 
** Treachery ** ; but it may be “ No one 
knows,** or another question, How can 
I tell ? ** 

The meaning of a pronoun is not constant 
like that of a noun. *‘7 is the universal 
pronoun for the person speaking ** (Meikle- 
john). It may be used in place of any one 
of a vast number of nouns or noun-equi¬ 
valents, and also in cases where no noun is 
thought of, as in ** It is going to rain.** 
West well sums up the whole position with 
regard to nouns and pronouns thus : " Pro¬ 
nouns admit of universal application : the 
objects which they denote are infinitely 
various. Nouns, on the contrary, identify 
things as belonging to particular groups. 
In short. Pronouns indicate, Nouns name.^* 

Classification of Pronouns 

74. There is much variety in the classifying 
of pronouns. Some grammarians make only 
four classes ; others more ; some as many 
as nine. Here we adopt a fivefold division— 
viz. Personal, Demonstrative, Relative, In¬ 
terrogative, Indefinite. 

Personal Pronouns 

75. How many are there ? To this question 
there are different answers. Morris and 
Adams confine the term " personal ** to the 
first and second persons. Morris says: 
** There are two persons: the person who 
speaks, called the first person ; the person 
spoken to, the second person.*' Adams 
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says: ** These two are the only true per¬ 
sonal pronouns. To mark the person or 
thing of which we are speaking, a form of 
the demonstrative is used.” Meiklejohn, 
Hall, and Nesfield, on the other hand, in¬ 
clude the third person, “ which denotes the 
person or thing spoken of.” West, though 
setting out the third person in his table 
with the first and second, says : ” The pro¬ 
noun of the third person is sometimes called 
a personal pronoun, but it is better to class 
it with the demonstratives.” The old ar¬ 
rangement of three persons—the person 
speaking, the person spoken to, the person 
spoken of—has manifest advantages, and is 
followed here, as is also the division into 
three cases. 

First Person Second Person Third Person 

Smg. 

Stng, Plur. Sing. Plur. M. F. N. Plur. 
Norn. I we thou ye, you he she it they 

\ mine (ours \ thine yours ® t hers \ theirs 

Obj\ me us thee [ye] you him her it them 

The history of the various forms presents 
many points of interest. 

The First Person 

76. I has lost the final guttural (O. JI. ic, 
E. E. and German ich), and perhaps an 
initial m. ” By noticing the oblique cases 
we see that there are two stems, ek (ic) 
and me** (Morris). The fuller form, ic (J), 
is supposed by some to be identical with 
the numeral one (Sans. eka). The speaker 
is occasionally described as ” number one ” 
(Adams). 

Me (accusative) is Old English mec, me, 
E. E. meh, German mich. The old dative 
me, which has lost a suffix {cf. German 
mir), is still in use before impersonal verbs, as 
in methinks —it appears to me ; and after 
interjections, as woe is me ; and to express 
the indirect object, to me or ior me \ ” he 
plucked me ope his doublet ” (Julius Ccesar, 
act i. sc. 2). In Middle English we have 
rne followed by the verb to he and an adjec¬ 
tive, as me were leof=it would he lief (pre¬ 
ferable) to me. Traces of this idiom are to 
be found in Shakespeare : 

Me rather had [for were) my heart might 
feel your love. 

Than my unpleased eye see your cour¬ 
tesy ” 

(Richard II, act iii. sc. 3); 

i.e, ** to me it had rather been that my 
heart,” &c. 

My, mine [O. E. mm). In Early English 
we meet with such phrases as “ maugre 
myne ** (Rob. Brunne) ” in spite of me.** 
The e in mine (and thine) simply marks the 


length of the preceding vowel, and is not an 
inflexion, -n is a genitive suffix. In the 
twelfth century the n dropped ofE before a 
consonant, but was retained when the 
pronoun followed the substantive (” brother 
mine ”), and before words beginning with h 
or a vowel, as in ” the might of mine hand,” 
” Hast thou found me, O mine enemy ? ” 

77. We had the same form in O. E. 
(Gothic weis, German wir). Note that we 
is not, in strictness, the plural of 1 . For 
the person speaking there can, in the nature 
of things, be only one I. So we means not 
J + J, but I -{-you, or 4- some other person 
or persons. 

Us is related to Gothic unsis, German uns. 
Provincially, especially in Lancashire and 
Yorkshire, us is sometimes used as the 
possessive: ” We are going home to us 
dinner.” 

The Second Person 

78. Thou was thu in Old English and Early 
English, and thee was thi. For thine see 
remarks on mine (Section 76). 

You has been developed from Old English 
Sow, Early English you, ow, ou ; your, from 
eow-er„ 

In the early stages of the language, ye was 
always used for the nominative and vocative, 
cases, you for the objective. The distinction 
was carefully observed by the translators of 
the A. V. (1611)— e.g. ” Come unto me, all 
ye that labour and are heavy laden, and I 
will give you rest ” (Matt. xi. 28). But 
Elizabethan writers had already confused 
the two forms, using you as nominative, and 
sometimes ye as objective— e.g. ” You have 
among you many a purchased slave ” [Mer^ 
chant of Venice, Act iv. sc. i), and ” Vain 

f )omp and glory of this world, I hate ye ” 
King Henry VIII, Act iii, sc. 2). Instances 
are also found in Milton and later writers. 
Our practice is to employ you generally for 
both nominative and objective, restricting 
ye to poetry or solemn address, in the 
nominative and vocative. Ye as objective 
is now obsolete, except in the dialects. 

You was first used as a singular in the 
thirteenth century, and its use was fully 
established at the beginning of the four¬ 
teenth. But thou was not wholly discarded, 
and at the end of the sixteenth century it 
was still used in addressing friends, children, 
servants, and social inferiors—sometimes in 
anger or derision. The A. V. of 1611, while 
not restoring it to its old place, emphasized 
its use in the language of religion. Except 
among the ” Friends,” and in the dialects 
(e.g. " thou knows,” in Yorkshire and I^n- 
cashire), it is limited in Modem English to 
poetry, stately prose, and addresses to God. 
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The Third Person 

79. The Old English forms ran thus in the 
singular: 

Masculine. —Nom. he ; Gen. his ; Dat. 
him : Acc. hine (Mid. E. him). 

Feminine. —Nom. h^Oy hi (Mid. E. ho, sco, 
schCy &c.); Gen. hire; Dat. hire; 
Acc. hi, Mo. 

Neuter. —Nom. and Acc. hit; Gen. his ; 
Dat. him. 

80. He. Sometimes in Middle and early 
Modern English we have ha or a (in Middle 
English not confined to one number or 
gender, but =he, she, it, they) : often in 
Shakespeare— *a must needs * (2 Henry 
VI, Act iv. sc. 21, “ babbled of green 
fields ** (Henry V, Act ii. sc. 3)—and in other 
old writers : “ has a eaten bull-beefe ? 
(Samuel Rowlands, 1570-1680). 

His (masculine). Rob. Brunne has 
“ maugre his ”— i.e. “ in spite of him ** 
(cj. “ maugre mine ** above). In Early 
English his received the inflexional endings 
of an adjective : ** And his-i disciples camen 
and took his body.’* Hisen in Provincial 
English is probably formed on the analogy 
of mine and thine. His in Early English 
is sometimes used for her. 

For Jesus Christ his sake,” in the Book 
of Common Prayer, makes his =*s. But 
the ’s, as has been shown (Section 41), is 
not derived from his, but from the old 
form -es. 

Him contains a dative suffix m. As in 
the case of her, the dative form supplanted 
the accusative. The old accusative, hi-ne, 
was sometimes shortened to hin, and in, 
and is still found as en in Devonshire and 
elsewhere. 

81. She in the twelfth century in the 
northern dialects replaced Mo. In Lanca¬ 
shire and Derbyshire the old feminine is 
still preserved in the form hoo. 

Her contains the dative suffix -r or -re, 
and here again the dative form came to be 
used for the accusative as well. 

82. It has lost an initial aspirate which 
was disappearing as early as the twelfth 
century. The t is an old neuter suffix 
(cf. thaf, wha/), cognate with d in Latin— 
tflud, quod. In Middle English it was some¬ 
times indeterminate : “ it was a man ” = 
there was a man ” (cf. W. S, Gilbert, Bab 
Ballads : ** It was a bishop bold,” ” It also 
was a Jew ”). 

Its came in the sixteenth century to be 
used sometimes for the earlier his. But it 
is not found in the A. V. of 1611, or in 
Spenser or Bacon, and only rarely in Shake¬ 
speare. It is more frequent in Milton 
(1608-74), common in Dryden (1631- 
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1700 ). ” Herb yielding seed after his kind " 

(Gen. i. 12) ; ” It shall bruise thy head, and 
thou shalt bruise his heel ” (Gen. iii. 15) ; 
“ And that same eye, whose bend doth awe 
the world, did lose his lustre” (Julius 
CcBsar, Act i. sc. 2). 

Though its is so rare at the end of the 
sixteenth and beginning of the seventeenth 
centuries, the form it (for the possessive) is 
met with in some dramatists and in the 
A. V. of 1611. ** It knighthood shall fight 

all it friends ” (Ben Jonson, Silent Woman, 
Act ii. sc. 3). 

” The hedge-sparrow fed the cuckoo so long 

That it had it head bit off by it young.” 

(Lear, Act 1. sc. 4.) 

“ That which groweth of it own accord ” 
(Lev. XXV. 5). This form is still in pro¬ 
vincial use. A Lancashire woman says of 
her baby, ” It's cutting it teeth.” 

For its oivn, the own is found in Hooker 
(d. 1600) and some other writers. 

The curious effect to our modem eye and 
ear of the combination of the neuter it with 
older forms of the possessive is illustrated 
by the following quotations : ” It carryeth 
a sting in the top of her neck ” (Topsell, 
d. 1638 (?)). ” I will examine all the kinds 

of love, his nature, beginning, difference, 
objects; how it is honest or dishonest, a 
vertue or a vice ; his powers and effects ; 
how far ii extends’^ (Robert Burton, 
Anatomy of Melancholy, 1621). 

83. The third person plural (for all 
genders) ran thus: 

Nom. and Acc., hi, Mo ; Gen., hira, hear a ; 

Dat., him. Mom. 

They, replacing hi or heo, came into use 
in the North of England in the thirteenth 
century, but the South preserved the old 
forms till nearly the end of the fourteenth. 
The dative form (as in previous instances) 
took the place of the accusative, and them 
was used for both the direct and the in¬ 
direct object. *Em, used as an unstressed 
form of them (” Up, boys, and at *em ”), is 
historically a shortened form of the Mid. E. 
dative hem. 

Misuse and Omission of Personal Pronouns 

8 4. We put together here illustrations of 
these grammatical anomalies which some¬ 
times, it is to be noted, make for vividness 
of effect. 

(i) (a) It will save us taking our card- 
case ” (Punch, August 28, 1912). Say 

either will save us from taking,** or will 
save our taking.** 

(6) “ She won’t allow any one in our 
cottages who has lost their character ” 
(Mrs. Humphry Ward, The Coryston 
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Family), Unfortunately we have no stn- 
gular pronoun of common gender, but the use 
of their to supply the lack is objectionable. 

(2) The omission of pronouns and finite 
verbs, especially in sentences where the 
nominative is iendent — i.e, is not in its 
proper place (at the beginning), but is 
held over till near the end or altogether— 
frequently produces both ambiguity and 
bad grammar. Here are instances : 

{a) Too lazy or too languid where only 
his own interests were at stake—touch his 
benevolence, and all the wheels of the 
clockwork felt the impetus of the master¬ 
spring ** (Bulwer Lytton, The Caxtons). 

(h) ** After calling several times for poison, 
and requesting some lady or gentleman to 
blow his brains out, gentler feelings came 
upon him ” (Dickens, Nicholas Nicklehy). 
Grammatically, it is the “ gentler feelings ” 
that call for poison. Read, “ After he had 
called , . . and requested” &c. 

(c) “ As an accepted member of the family, 
they were all fully aware that Mademoiselle’s 
best interests must be paramount with me ” 
(John Oxenham, Our Lady of Deliverance), 
It is not clear here whether Mademoiselle 
or the teller of the story is the accepted 
member of the family.” As a matter of 
fact it is the latter, and the sentence should 
have run, As I was an accepted member 
of the family,” &c. 

(d) ** Being in a gentleman’s library, 
Euclid’s Elements lay open ” (quoted from 
Aubrey by G. Groom Robertson, Hobbes), 
What is meant is, ” Once when he was in a 
gentleman’s library, he saw Euclid’s Ele¬ 
ments lying open.” 

{e) “ Going on foot to Cambridge, several 
scholars, attracted by his industry, gave 
him Latin lessons ” [Dictionary of National 
Biography, article on ” John Ogilby ”). 
Grammatically, ” going on foot to Cam¬ 
bridge ” refers to the “ several scholars.” 
But what the writer means and should have 
said is that ” while he was going on foot to 
Cambridge,” &c. 

(f) ” When five years old, his father 
kicked him. . . . Discharged after a time, 
the leg seemed to be withering away ” 
(Child's Guardian, October 1913). These 
are flagrant examples. How easy to have 
so written the sentences as to avoid sug¬ 
gesting a father of five years old, and the 

discharge ” of a leg by itself. No wonder 
it ** seemed to be withering away.” 

(g) ” Unable adequately to satisfy others, 
it became increasingly difficult to satisfy 
himself ” (H. A. Vachell, Blinds Down). 
This should be, ” Unable adequately to 
satisfy others, he found it increasingly 
difficult,” &c. 

(h) “ As a forensic speaker I can say with 


long experience that his force, his per¬ 
suasiveness, and the perfection of his form 
were unrivalled ” (F. E. Smith, K.C., M.P., 
on ” Parliamentary Oratory,” Oxford and 
Cambridge Review, September 1912). Gram¬ 
matically, the writer describes himself as 
the ” forensic speaker,” but the words are 
apparently intended to apply to the con¬ 
temporary of whom he is speaking, and 
therefore they should have come later in 
the sentence, and in one of two places. 
It would not be grammatical to write, ” I 
can say with long experience that, as a 
forensic speaker, his force,” &c., because 
force is not a speaker ; but there is no ob¬ 
jection to saying, ” his force as a forensic 
speaker, his persuasiveness,” &c., or to 
putting the words ” as a forensic speaker ” 
after the word ” form.” Indeed, the last is, 
on the whole, the best arrangement. 

(i) “ He was not lazy ; but not having 

to go to a day’s work, the others were always 
up before him ” (Eugene A. Clancy in 
Harper's Magazine, November 1913). \\Qiat 
is meant is that he had not to go to a day’s 
work, while the others had. But the sen¬ 
tence as written says just the opposite. 

Our final illustrations are not quite in 
place here, as what is omitted is not a 
pronoun. Nevertheless they belong to the 
same class as those that have gone before. 

(/) ” Having been originally published in 
the United States, the American spelling 
has been preserved ” (Publisher’s Note to 
The Century Dictionary, This means that 
the Dictionary (not the spelling) was origi¬ 
nally published, &c., and the opening of the 
sentence should have made that clear. 

[k) “ Although not given in the form of a 
regular history, few books will afford greater 
assistance to a future historian ” (Review 
in The English Review, Dec. 1913). This 
should have been : ” Although this book is 
not in the form,” &c. 

(/) ” I found no difficulty whatever in 
keeping the track. Indeed, twice traversed, 
once in May and once in June of the past 
ear, I did not meet or even see a human 
eing between Buttermere and Wastwater ” 
(A. G. Bradley, Highways and Byways in 
the Lake District), Here, grammatically, it 
is the tourist who was twice traversed, 

(m) ” Having died in the Cheshire county, 
the Coroner had no option but to send the 
men to the Chester Assizes.” Here it was 
not the Coroner who had died, but another 
man whom the men were charged with having 
injured. 

The Two Forms of the Possessive 

85. It will have been noted (Section 75) 
that, except he and it, all the personal pro- 
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nouns have two forms for the possessive. 
They are: 

(1) my thy her our your their 

(2) mine thine hers ours yours theirs 

And it has been pointed out (Section 76) 
that in certain cases mine was used for my, 
and thine for thy. The rules for use in 
Modern English are these : 

The first forms— my, thy, &c.—arc used 
when the possessive comes before the noun 
and qualifies it like an adjective : My 

mind to me a kingdom is.” 

The second forms— mine, thine. See. —are 
used : 

(a) When the noun precedes and is fol¬ 
lowed by a verb : This book is mine,** 

That house is theirs.** 

(b) When the noun is not expressed: 
“ My garden and yours (your garden) are 
side by side.” 

(c) When the possessive is preceded by of : 
“ That poem of hers is full of beauty.” 

Morris calls these forms (including his 
and its) independent or absolute posscs- 
sives, because they can be used without a 
following substantive. But, as is shown 
above, they are also used with substantives. 


Reflexive and Emphatic Forms of the 
Personal Pronoun 

86. Reflexives ” mark a person as the 
object of his own action ” (Hall). They are 
provided by the personal pronouns with or 
without the word self. In the earlier stages 
of the language the personal pronoun alone 
did duty in this sense, and the form is 
still, though rarely, employed by modem 
writers: ” Right as a serpent hideth 

him under flowers ” (Chaucer) ; I do 
repent me ” (Merchant of Venice) ; ” Come, 
lay thee down ” (Lodge’s Looking-Glass). 
But now self is usually added in the nomi¬ 
native and objective, and own in the 
possessive, and we get the forms (not 
all compounded on the same principle) 
myself, thyself, himself, herself, itself, our¬ 
selves, yourselves, themselves; and my or 
mine own, thy or thine own, his own, her own, 
its own, our own, your own-, their own self or 
selves. 

Note that we also have the forms ourself 
(expressing dignity) and yourself, because 
you is now used as a singular: ” You 

wronged yourself to write in such a case ” 
(Julius CcBsar, Act. iv. sc. 3). 

Originally self was an adjective = ; 

“ In that selve moment ” (Chaucer), ” that 
self mould ” (Richard II, Act i. sc. 2). In 
Old English, self was declined as a definite 
or indefinite adjective, and agreed with its 
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pronoun, as nom. Ic self I (my)self; gen. 
min selfes, &c. ; with the article, se selfa. See, 

But self has long been a noun. We speak 
of ” love of self,** ” sacrifice of self.** As a 
noun it makes the plural selves. The forms 
myself, thyself, herself, ourselves, yourself, 
yourselves, seem quite natural. But by 
analogy wc should expect the forms hissdf 
and thcirselves —and they are in use by the 
uneducated—while the accepted forms are 
himself and themselves. The explanation 
seems to be that the two parts of the word 
are in apposition and in the objective case, 
and such an explanation quite fits the phrases 
“ he forgot himself,** ‘^they over-reached 
themselves.** But the objective origin of the 
form was forgotten, and himself and them¬ 
selves, as well as myself, yourself. See., can 
now be used as nominatives— e.g. ” He 
himself gave it to me.” 

Demonstrative Pronouns 

87. In Section 56 it has been said that 
it is now usual to put the and a among adjec¬ 
tives, though many grammarians of repute, 
including Morris and Adams, consider the 
a demonstrative pronoun. The confusion 
which comes from so describing it is illus¬ 
trated by a remark of Adams’s, when he 
says that pronouns ” arc short words used 
to represent nouns without naming them.” 
There is no suggestion that this definition 
applies (in the writer's mind) to some pro¬ 
nouns only. One may ask, in some be¬ 
wilderment, in the phrase ” the man,” what 
noun does the represent without naming it ? 

Leaving, then, the definite and indefinite 
articles among adjectives, we obtain from 
various sources the following list of demon¬ 
strative pronouns ; 

This, that, these, those, one, ones, none, 
same, so, such, ilk, thilk (provincial), 
yon, yond, yonder, 

88. In Old English this was the neuter form, 
the masculine and feminine being thes and iheos. 
All three forms were used in the South of England 
till the middle of the fourteenth century, when 
the neuter became general for all genders. The 
forms were declined. In Wyclifwe have ” thisis 
fader ” = ” the father of this man.” 

In Middle English northern dialects that was 
used irrespective of gender. 

This and these refer to the nearer or last men¬ 
tioned object or objects, that and those to the 
more distant or earlier named. 

” What conscience dictates to be done, 

Or warns me not to do, 

This teach me more than hell to shun, 

That more than heaven pursue.” 

Pope. 

But instances are not uncommon in which the 
order is reversed, this being used mistakenly as— 
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the formerf and that ^^the latter* So care has 
to ^ taken to make one’s meaning plain. 

Thai and its plural those are used as substitutes 
for a noun previously mentioned : “ The vege¬ 
tation of valleys is richer than that (— the vege¬ 
tation) of mountains,” “ The pleasures of the 
multitude are less refined than those (=the 
pleasures) of poets.” 

This and that can also be used to sum up a 
clause or sentence: ” To be or not to be— that 
is the question.” 

Owe, ones, none have already been referred 
to (Section 52). 

Same (Goth, samd). 

Such (O. E, swilCy Goth, swarleiks=so 4 ike). 
So such 4 ike is a pleonasm. Such can be used 
for a noun in either number : ” He is the master, 
and as such must be treated with respect,” 
” Judges are constituted such by royal appoint¬ 
ment.” 

Ilk (O, E. ilea) == same : thilk (O. E. ^y-lic^ 
Mid. E. thelky thulk, thike)^the like, that same* 

This ilk worthe knight ” (Chaucer). ” I am 
thilke that thou shouldest seeche ” (Pilgrimage)* 
The phrase ” of that ilk ” is sometimes still 
used, and now and again in a way which shows 
that its true meaning is not understood, 
” McTavish of that ilk ” does not mean 
** McTavish of that company or ‘ lot but 
” McTavish of McTavish.” 

Ilk same must not be confounded with ilk^ 
ilka^each : ” Ilka lassie has a laddie.” 

Thilk is preserved in the Midland provincial 
thicky (^the same), pronounced with the blunt 
sound of th as in though. 

Yon, yond, yonder (Goth, jains, Ger, jener). 
In the oldest English yond (geond) was either 
a preposition( = 6^yo«^f) or an adverb (—yonder)* 
The word was sometimes used substantively 5 
” Is yone thy page ? ” (Robert of Brunne). 


Relative Pronouns 

89. Relative pronouns are pronouns which 
perform two functions : they stand for nouns 
(or pronouns) previously mentioned or to be 
mentioned later, and they join clauses or 
sentences together. For the latter reason 
some grammarians prefer to call them con¬ 
junctive pronouns. 

The relative pronouns are who, which, 
what (with their compounds, whoever, whoso, 
whosoever, whichever, whatever, whichsoever, 
whatsoever^, that, and as. Some gram¬ 
marians include hut as a “ negative rela¬ 
tive,** but this inclusion is objected to by 
others (see Section 102). 

The word or combination of words to 
which the relative refers generally precedes 
it, and is therefore called its antecedent 
(from Latin ante, before, and cedo, I go). 
The antecedent may be either a noun, a 
pronoun, or a noun-equivalent. 

The antecedent may in some cases be omitted, 
especially in poetry, as in ; 


“ JVho (i.e, he who) steals my purse steals 
trash.” 

Othello, Act iii. sc. 3, 

” Whom (i.e. those whom) he did foreknow, he 
also did predestinate ” (Rom. viii. 29, A. V.). 

91. Who (O. E. hwa; Mid. E. hwo, ho; 
Gothic hwas) was not recognised by Ben 
Jonson, who speaks of ” one relative, 
which.** In Old English it was interrogative 
only. Shakespeare uses who as a relative 
fairly often, and sometimes of animals and 
inanimate objects, as in : 


” Against the Capitol I met a lion.. 

Who glared upon me.** 

Julius CcDsar, Act i. sc. 3. 


and 


..." the winds. 

Who take the ruffian billows on the top.’ 

2 Henry IV, Act iii. sc. i. 


There is a suggestion of personality in such 
usage, as there is in passages in the fable 
with which Thackeray begins The New- 
comes : "A crow, who had flown away with 
a cheese.** " The ox . . . with one trample 
of his foot squashed the frog who had been 
abusing him.** Dickens, in Nicholas 
Nicklehy, speaks of " the fowls who peck 
about the kennels.** So S. R. Crockett in 
The Adventurer in Spain (chap, iv) has: 
" I met ... a philosopher with long ears. 
He was a donkey who had broken his 
tether.** But except when there is this 
suggestion of personality in the lower 
creatures or in things inanimate, we restrict 
the use of who and whom to persons. 

Who (masculine and feminine) and which 
(neuter) are thus declined for singular and 
plural alike: Nom. who, which; Poss. 
whose, whose, of which ; Obj. whom, which. 

Whom (O. E. hweem. Mid. E. wham, worn, 
originally of all genders) was the dative 
form, replacing the old accusative hwone in 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. 

A slipshod and unhappily frequent error 
in the use of whom should be marked and 
steadily avoided. Here are two illustra¬ 
tions of it from a newspaper of high repute : 
” Every woman*s pilgrimage is in search of 
Love, whom she at once supposes ... is to 
be found in the theatre *’ (Manchester 
Guardian, September 13, 1912). " Ann 

dreads . . , the uncouthness and suspicious¬ 
ness of her boorish neighbours, whom she 
sees misunderstand Owen and laugh at his 
goodness ** (Manchester Guardian, March 12, 
1913). In both these instances whom should, 
of course, be who. In the former case it is 
the subject of is, and in the latter of mis¬ 
understand, and is not the object of supposes 
and sees, which are both parenthetical only. 

It may, of course, be urged that Shake¬ 
speare makes the same mistake, as in 
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Tempest, Act iii. sc. 3 : ** Young Ferdinand, 
whom they suppose is drown'd.” But such 
a sentence is clearly ungrammatical, being a 
confusion of two separate expressions, 
“ Ferdinand, who is drown’d,” and ” Fer¬ 
dinand, whom they suppose to be drown’d.” 

Then there is the example in the A. V. 
(Matt. xvi. 13, 15) : ” Whom do men say 
that I am ? ** “ Whom say ye that I am ? ” 
corrected in the R. V. to Who do men 
say,” &c., ” Who say ye,” &c. Here again 
the revisers are clearly right. 

92. Which (O. E. hwilc. Mid. E. hwlic, 

while, &c., made up of hwa, who, and lie, 
like) now relates almost exclusively to the 
lower animals and things without life; but 
this restriction is comparatively modern. 
The most familiar example of the older usage 
is in the Lord’s Prayer: ” Our Father, 

which art in heaven.” It is sometimes used 
to-day of groups of persons, as in the follow¬ 
ing not very commendable sentence : ” The 
Angles divided into the Northumbrians and 
the Mercians, the former of which occupied 
the north down to the Humber,” &c. (Wyld, 
Growth of English), 

93. We may note here some irregularities 
and awkwardnesses of construction with the 
relatives who and which, to be found even in 
good writers and in leading newspapers, 
though these (and similar) blemishes should 
also be avoided. 

(1) ” The first [presentation] was to the 
Hon. Mrs. H. H., who had been taking the 
part of Queen Elizabeth in the Historical 
Episode, in the form of an inscribed silver 
rose-bowl ” {The Standard, 1912). Tliis 
sentence should have run: ” The first, in 
the form of an inscribed silver rose-bowl, 
was to the Hon. Mrs. H. H.,” &c. 

(2) Before I again trusted myself in 
Rashleigh’s company, whose depth of cal¬ 
culating villainy,” &c. (Scott, Rob Roy), 
Here, for ” Rashlcigh’s company ” read 
” the company of Rashleigh,” so as to bring 
the relative whose next to its own noun. 

(3) ” The letter was served to the boy 
along with one bowl of tea and one buttered 
roll, of eighty such which were distributed 
to fourscore other boys ” (Thackeray, The 
Newcomes). This is a very awkward sen¬ 
tence, and it is plain that, as the first boy 
got his tea and roll, and these were counted 
in the eighty, one of the ” fourscore other 
boys ” must have gone short. But that is 
not what Thackeray meant; and the 
student may profitably devise a sentence or 
sentences conveying Thackeray's meaning, 
and free from confusion or inelegance. 

(4) ” He appeared one morning, gaunt and 
hungry, at Sarah’s cottage, two hundred 
miles away from Clapham, who housed the 
poor prodigal ” (Thackeray, The Newcomes). 


95 

If Thackeray had written and she instead of 
who, the sentence would have been right. 

94. Although the nom. who and the obj. 
whom arc now used almost exclusively of 
persons, the possessive whose is employed 
much more widely. Some grammarians, it 
is true, object to using it of the lower 
creatures and inanimate objects, but etymo¬ 
logically the objection is probably, though 
not certainly, groundless. In O. E. hwcBS = 
whose was of all genders, and illustrations of 
its use can be found in good writers of dif¬ 
ferent periods as well as in the A. V. of 
1611. 

” Her hideous taile . . . whose folds displaid 

Were stretcht now forth at length.” 

Spenser, Faerie Queene, i. 16. 

” Two mighty monarchies, 

Whose high upreared and abutting fronts 

The perilous narrow ocean parts asunder.” 

Shakespeare, Henry V, Prologue. 

” A city which hath foundations, whose 
builder and maker is God ” (Heb. xi. 10). 

” A city and tower, whose top may reach to 
heaven.” 

Milton, Paradise Lost, xii. 44. 

” Those short-winged English summer 
birds of passage, concerning whose departure 
we have made so much enquiry ” 

Selborne, Letter XL). 

” There is no branch of human work whose 
constant laws have not close analogy with 
those which govern every other mode of 
man’s exertion ” (Ruskin, Seven Lamps, 
Aphorism 2). 

The other way of indicating the neuter 
relative in the possessive case, by the use 
of of, is of very frequent occurrence. One 
example is sufficient: 

” A vast scheme for, a counter-revolution, 
of which the withdrawal of the Scotch army, 
&c., were all parts ” (J. R. Green, Shoti 
History, chap. viii.). 

95. Care should be taken, in serious writing, 
not to use and which unless which has already 
been used. " He came to make a disturbance, 
and which he proceeded to do,” is wrong. 
Either and should be dropped, or this should & 
substituted for which. 

The use of which to introduce a sentence, 
though sometimes heard in the talk of the un¬ 
instructed, is a sheer barbarism, found only in 
humorous writing, as in ” Which I wish to remark, 
and my language is plain” (Bret Harte, The 
Heathen Chinee), 

96. The use of the with whose and whom is 
now quite out of date. We find it as late as 
Shakespeare, as in: 

” Your mistress, from the whom, I see. 
There’s no disjunction to be made.” 

Winter's Tale, Act iv, sc. 4. 
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The use of the with which, though now 
archaic, is still occasionally found. 

** Such vows as is a shame 
A man should not be bound by, yet the which 
No man can keep.’' 

Tennyson, Idylls, 

97. Who cannot be used as an adjective. 
We do not say ** who man.” But which 
(being a compound of lie—like) is frequently 
used as an adjective, as in : ” Which thing 
is true in him and in you ” (i John ii. 8). 

” Which pillage they [the bees] with merry 
march bring home 

To the tent royal of their emperor.” 

^ Shakespeare, Henry V, Act i. sc. 2. 

98. What (O. E. hwed, Mid. E. what) is 
etymologically the neuter of who. As a 
relative it takes no antecedent, and is used 
only of things, as in ” Whai they took they 
kept.” Sometimes it is an adjective: 
” Get what help you can.” 

What is sometimes described as a “ compound 
relative,” as being —that-{•which, and so con¬ 
taining both antecedent and relative. Objec¬ 
tion has been taken to this description, on the 
ground (Nesfield) that the antecedent is some¬ 
times expressed either {a) in a subsequent 
clause, or {b) immediately after the relative 
itself, and the following instances are given : 

(a) ” What I tell you in the darkness, that 
speak ye in the light.” 

(b) ” Take what (or whatever) help you can 
get.” 

But in {a) that is merely an emphatic repe¬ 
tition of the that implied in what {= that which) ; 
and in (b) what, as has been said above, is an 
adjective. But it has not lost its relative force, 
since it means, ” The help which you can get, 
that take.” So it appears that the name ” com¬ 
pound relative ” for what is justifiable. 

99. Whoever and whosoever are declined 
like who (Section 91). 

Instances are frequent in Shakespeare of the 
use of who with the 3rd personal pronoun, where 
we should say whoever, as in : 

” . . . O now, who will behold 
The royal captain of this ruin’d band. 

Let him cry ...” 

100. In O.E. 5 e (the) is the regular relative 
pronoun for all genders. In the thirteenth 
century we find both the and that, which is 
the neuter of the old demonstrative adjective 
se, seo, thcet. In the fourteenth century, that 
was the ordinary relative ; in the sixteenth, 
which is often found ; in the seventeenth, 
whoy as a relative, is used of persons. By 
the beginning of the eighteenth century that 
had come into favour once more. 

It is noteworthy that the genitive, dative, 
and accusative of who are used as relatives 


in the thirt^nth century but not the nomi¬ 
native (Morris, Specimens, p. lx.). 

Addison (1672-1719), in his Humble Petition 
of Who and Which, makes the petitioners thus 
complain: ” We are descended of ancient 

families, and kept up our dignity and honour 
many years, till the Jack Sprat that supplanted 
us.” Nevertheless ” the Jack Sprat ” had quite 
as old a pedigree, and was of even longer em¬ 
ployment as a relative pronoun. 

Although frequently used interchangeably 
for who, whom, or which, that differs from 
them in two important ways : 

(1) It cannot be used after a preposition. 
We can say, ” He is the friend with whom 
I stayed,” but not, ” He is the friend with 
that I stayed. 

That may be used with a preposition, if the 
preposition follows the verb of the sentence, as in 
‘ The train that we shall go by is the two-fifty.” 

(2) Its general use is to define, limit, or 
distinguish—marking its noun off from other 
nouns—while who and which introduce a new 
statement about the antecedent. In ” Is 
this the book that I gave you ? ” that defines 
the antecedent hook, distinguishing it from 
others. In ” I overtook Jones, who told me 
the result of the election,” the meaning is, 
” I overtook Jones, and he told me the 
result,” &c., two statements being really 
made. If the sentence ran (in rather un¬ 
usual form), ” I overtook Jones, that told 
me the result,” &c., the meaning would be 

I overtook the same Jones that had 
previously told me,” &c. 

Again, we say ” I have said good-bye to 
my father, who (i.e. since he) is going to 
Spain,” but not ” I have said good-bye to 
my father that is going,” &c., because in such 
a sentence that would imply that I have at 
least two fathers, of whom one is indicated. 

In practice the distinction just noted is not 
strictly observed, unless ambiguity would 
clearly result from non-observance. We say 
either " the friend that I visited,” or ” the friend 
whom I visited.” The present tendency, re¬ 
versing that of Addison’s time, seems to be to 
use who and which rather than that. 

That was formerly used for what or that 
which, as in ” Lo I there thou hast that is 
thine ” (Matt. xxv. 25, A.V.). 

101. As, properly a conjunctive adverb, 

g ossesses a relative force on account of its 
eing a compound of so, and is used as a 
relative when it is preceded by sttch, as, the 
same, so much. Examples : 

” Tears such as angels weep.” 

Milton, Paradise Lost, i. 

** As many as received him, to them gave 
he power to become the sons of God ” 
(John i. 12). 
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“ Art thou then afeard 
To be the same in thine own act and valour 
As thou art in desire ? ” 

Shakespeare, Macbeth, Act i. sc. 7. 

This construction is explained as com- 
pression : ** Tears such as angels weep ” =» 
** Such as are the tears which,** &c. 

As is still used as the simple relative 
uneducated persons : “ The money as I earned. 
TWs was once good English, though it is not 
so now. 

“To those as have no children.'* 

Holland, Translation of Plutarch. 

The use of an ordinary relative after such, 
though now obsolete, was at one time admis¬ 
sible. Examples : 

*' A goodly day not to keep house with such 

Whose roof's as low as ours." 

Shakespeare, Cymbeline, Act. hi. sc. 3. 

" With looks 

Downcast and damp, yet such wherein appeared 
Obscure some glimpse of joy." 

Milton, Paradise Lost, i. 522. 

The second illustration just given reminds us 
that there are many compounds of where (itself 
an adverb) which are true relatives, as whereby, 
wherein, whereof, whereto, &c. The meaning is 
by which, tn which, &c. Tennyson (Ulysses) has : 

" For all experience is an arch wherethrough 
Gleams that untravcllcd world . . . ." 

102. But. This word, as has already been 
indicated (Section 89), has given rise to dif¬ 
ferences of opinion. The New English 
Dictionary says that with omission of the 
pronominal subject or object of the depen¬ 
dent sentence . . . but acts as a negative 
relative.’* Meiklejohn says : ** But is the 
proper relative after a negative.” Instances 
of its use are these : 

” There is no work whatsoever but he can 
{i.e. which he cannot) criticise ” (Goldsmith, 
Citizen of the World). 

” Hardly one of the Frenchmen round but 
looked [i.e. who did not look) on Hereward 
as a barbarian Englishman (C. Kingsley, 
Hereward). 

Clearly, in these and kindred instances, 
hut has the force of whO’\-not or which +not. 
But while admitting this, other authorities 
deny that it should be called a relative. 
Nesfield says : ” It is not a pronoun, but a 
conjunction with some demonstrative pro¬ 
noun after it. This pronoun is sometimes 
expressed, as in the common saying ” It 
never rains bui it pours.” Here the meaning 
is, '* when it does not pour ”—i.e. ” without 
pouring.” West, who gives as one of his 
illustrations, ” There is nobody but thinks 
you mad ”— i.e. “ who does not think,” &c.— 
says: “ We are not, however, to call but 
a relative pronoun here, though it serves 
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as the substitute for one : it is a conjunction, 
and there is an ellipsis of a pronoun which 
should follow it: ' There is nobody but he 
thinks you mad.’ ” The difficulty of this 
explanation is that the sentence just given 
is ambiguous, and as it stands appears to 
mean ” He is the only person who thinks 
you mad,” which is certainly very far from 
what is meant. On the whole it is best to 
accept but as a relative in the connections 
indicated. 

Interrogative Pronouns 

103. These are used in asking questions. 
An interrogative is ” a pronoun in search of 
an antecedent.” 

Inlerrogativcs are sometimes classed with 
relatives, which they resemble in form. 
They have also the same etymological origin. 
They arc ; who (with the possessive whose 
and the objective whorn), which, what 
whether, and the compounds who-ever, which¬ 
ever, what-ever. 

Who is used with reference to persons, and 
always substantively: ” Who rides so 

late ? ” Which and what are used both 
substantively and adjectivally, and both of 
persons and things. (We can say ” which 
man ” or ” what man,” but not ” h)ho man.”) 

Who and what ask questions in general 
terms; which implies that there is a class 
or group from wdiich selection is made. 
” Whom did you see ? ” ” What will you 

take ? ” ” Which stick did you bring with 

you ? ” 

104. Whose as an interrogative is in prac¬ 
tice confined to persons, though whose, the 
relative, is also used of animals and things 
(Section 94). We say, ” The bicycle whose 
wheels spin round so fast ” ; but if we ask, 
” Whose wheels spin round so fast ? ” we 
do not expect such an answer as ” The 
bicycle’s,” but a reference to the owner, 
” Tom’s ” or ” Harry’s.” 

105. Whether (O. E. hwee-ther. Mid. E. 
whether, wher) means which of the two ? It 
is also a conjunction. As an interrogative 
it may, like who, which, and what, be used 
either directly or indirectly : 

” Whether of the twain did the will of 
his father ? ” (Matt. xxi. 31, R. V.) [direct). 

** Thou knowest not whether shall prosper, 
either this or that ” (Eccles, xi. 6, A. V.) 
[indirect). 

Whether as an interrogative is now archaic, 
but was very common in the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury, 

106. Compounds with the adverb where 
are used as interrogatives: ” If the salt 
have lost his savour, wherewith ( ^with wbaSi 
shall it be salted ? ” (Matt. v. 13). 


G 
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Indefinite Pronouns 

107. These do not specify any particular 
object. Grammarians differ very greatly in 
their enumeration of them. Morris says: 

The indefinites are (in addition to the inde¬ 
finite relatives [such, i.e., as whoso, whoso- 
everl ); who, what, some, none, no, aught, 
naught,enough, any, every, either, neither,other, 
else, sundry, certain.'* Later on he adds one, 
many, several, different, and divers, and the 
compounds of some. Hall’s list is one, none, 
au^ht, naught, anything, nothing, each, either, 
neither, other, another, such. Adams, not 
attempting apparently to give a full list, 
says : “ The following are indefinite pro¬ 
nouns : who, any, what, aught, naught, other, 
one, some** Meiklejohn names five “ chief ” 
ones: one, none; any, other; and some. 
West discusses four—viz. one, any, aught, 
and naught —and mentions no others. Nes- 
field names three only—viz. they, one, and 
it —and these he includes among demon¬ 
stratives. It is not possible to discuss all 
these, but a few notes are given. 

Who, as indefinite, is — some one or any 
one, as in the phrase '' as who should say.” 
What is indefinite in ** I tell you what.** 

Some (O. E. sum. Mid. E. som) is used in 
a variety of connections, as in ” to tell or 
to hear some new thing ” (Acts xvii. 21) ; 

He who rules must still displeasure some ** 
(Sir H. Taylor, Philip van Artevelde, ii. 3) ; 
** Some certain of the noblest-minded Ro¬ 
mans ” {Julius CcBsar, Act i. sc. 3) ; ‘'A 
child of some five summers.” 

It may be questioned whether, in the first 
instance just given, some would not be better 
classed as an adjective, and in the second 
as a noun, where it is =a number. In the 
last example it may be argued that it is an 
adverb, being = about. The compounds of 
some in common use are somebody, someone, 
something, somewhat. Somewhat is now used 
also as an adverb. 

Verbs 

Function 

108. Various definitions are given. Adams 
says : ” Verb is the grammatical term for 
an action — i.e. doing something.” This does 
not seem wide enough. Morris says : ” A 
verb is a word that states or asserts what a 
thing does or is done to, or in what state it 
exists.” This again is not wide enough, 
and the phrase ” is done to ** is awkward and 
ambiguous. A steak or chop is sometimes 
said to be " done to a turn,” but turn is 
here not a verb but a noun. West follows 
Meiklejohn (who remarks that a verb is 
“ the keystone of the arch of speech ”) in 


his definition: ” A verb is a word with 
which we can make an assertion.” This, 
too, is not sufficiently inclusive. It is 
better to say that a verb is a word with 
which we make an assertion, ask a question, 
or express a wish or command. (See Sec¬ 
tion 3.) 

Classification 

109. Verbs are commonly divided into 
Transitive and Intransitive (Latin transire, 
to pass or cross over), but this division is not 
exhaustive. A transitive verb denotes an 
action or feeling which passes over from the 
doer of the action to the object of it: ” The 
boy threw the ball,” ” He loves cricket.” 
An intransitive verb denotes a state, feeling, 
or action which does not go beyond the 
doer or agent: ” He sleeps,** ” She walks,** 
” The grass grows.** More simply, a transi¬ 
tive verb requires an object; an intransitive 
verb docs not. 

A fuller classification is given by Nesfield, 
thus: 

Verbs are subdivided into three main 
classes— 

Notional or ) Transitive Class I. 

Principal j Intransitive Class II. 

Auxiliary Cla.ss III. 

An Auxiliary Verb is one which {a) helps 
to form a tense or a mood of some principal 
verb, and (&) forgoes its own signification as 
a principal verb for that purpose. 

'' A merchant buys that he may sell.” 
Here may is not used either in its early sense 
of ” power ” or in its present sense of 
” permission.” It helps to form a sub¬ 
junctive. 

” They will be here directly,” Here will 
drops its original meaning of ” purpose,” 
and helps the verb to be to form a future 
tense. 

Principal verbs are called Notional, be¬ 
cause (unlike auxiliaries) they express a 
notion or full meaning of their own. 

no. Transitive verbs take objects of 
various kinds: 

S Noun: ” Lovers love the western star.** 
Adjective used as Noun : ” The naked 
every day he clad.” 

(3) Pronoun : ” They crown'd him long 
ago.^' 

(4) Infinitive : ” I never dare to write as 
funny as I can.” 

(5) Gerund : ” We watched her brecUhing 
through the night.” 

(6) Phrase : No one knew how to make a 
beginning.** 

(7) Clause: ”1 thought ten thousand 

swords must have leapt from their scabbards.** 
III. The Double Object. —Some transitive 
verbs take two objects—” one,” says Nes- 
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field, " denoting a thing, and the other a 
person,** But both objects may be things, 
or both persons, as in the sentences, ** I 
gave the table a good polish,** “ The King he 
had a daughter fair, and he gave the Prince 
of Orange her” Note that the indirect 
object always stands first, unless it is pre¬ 
ceded by to, as in ** He taught Euclid 
(direct) to his sons (indirect).** 

112. Transitive verbs can be used in¬ 
transitively in two ways : 

(il When the verb is used in a general 
sense, without specified object. Transitive : 
** He hath eaten me out of house and home ** 
(King Henry IV, Part II, Act ii. sc. i). In¬ 
transitive : ** Men eat to live.** [The first 
of the above sentences is an interesting 
illustration of what we occasionally find— 
viz. that the material object of the action 
and the grammatical object of the verb 
may be different. Falstaff had not actually 
consumed Mistress Quickly.] 

(2) When the reflexive pronoun is omitted: 
** Draw (yourselves) near to battle.** 

113. Some intransitive verbs can be used 
as transitives: ** The horses trotted** ** They 
trotted the horses.** The river ran swiftly.** 
“ He ran the boat upon the rocks.** The 
number of verbs which can be used both tran¬ 
sitively and intransitively is considerable. 

Other points with regard to transitives 
and intransitives should be noted : 

Intransitive verbs followed by preposi¬ 
tions may be regarded as forming with them 
compound verbs which are transitive. ** I 
laughed at him ** (where him is governed 
by at) may be understood as I laughed-at 
(transitive) him ** ; and so we get the 
passive construction, “ He was laughed at.** 

Some intransitive verbs become transitive 
by having prepositions prefixed to them, as: 
stand, understand; run, outrun; moaji, 
bemoan, 

A few intransitive verbs give rise, by 
change of vowel, to transitive forms called 
Causative, because they indicate that the 
action or condition spoken of by the original 
word is brought about. Thus to set ** is 

to make to sit,** ” to lay ** is to make to 
lie,” ” to fell ** is " to make to fall.” 

114. The Cognate (or Kindred) Object .— 
Though an intransitive verb is never followed 
by a noun denoting something different from 
itself, it may be followed by a noun already 
implied in the verb. We may reckon five 
forms of cognate object, and one illustration 
of each form is here appended : 

He laughed a hearty laugh. 

He struck a deadly blow. 

He ran a great risk. 

He shouted his loudest. 

Lord Angelo dukes it well. 
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The Reflexive Object. —We still use in¬ 
transitive verbs followed by a personal 
pronoun, either reflexive or employed in 
a reflexive sense : ** Fare thee well,** “ I sat 
me down.** 


115. Complete and Incomplete Predication 

Intransitive verbs are said to be of com¬ 
plete predication when the verb makes 
sense by itself, as the wind blows,” ” birds 
fly.” 

Intransitive verbs are said to be of in¬ 
complete predication when they require 
something to be added (called a Comple¬ 
ment) to complete the meaning. Sometimes 
the predicate is visibly incomplete, as when 
we say, ** His anticipations are,** and must 
add some word—e.g. groundless —to make 
sense. Sometimes there is sense without 
the complement, but its addition makes the 
meaning different. ** My visitor turned 
out ** means that he left the house; but 
“ My visitor turned out a bore ** means that 
I grew weary of his company. 

Impersonal Verbs 

116. An Impersonal Verb is one in which 
the source of the action is not known (Adams) 
or not expressed (West). There are,** says 
Adams, no such verbs in English, since in 
me-scems and me-thinks —i.e. it cfppears to 
me —the subject is expressed in the words 
that precede or follow the verb.** The 
lady doth protest too much, methinks ** 
(Hamlet, Act iii. sc. 2). West, on the other 
hand, says : “ Only two examples of true 
impersonals occur in Modern English, me- 
thinks and meseems.** The student must 
take his choice between the two statements. 

It rains,** ” it freezes,** and similar 
expressions, are sometimes called imper¬ 
sonal, but they have a grammatical subject 
it, though no one can say what the it stands 
for. Verbs so used are sometimes called 
unipersonal, because they are of the third 
person singular. But, figuratively, they 
can be used with the other persons: ** I 
froze him by my look,** You rain blessings 
upon those in need.** 

Conjugation 

117. The word “ conjugation ** is used in 
two senses. In one it is “ the collection of 
all the forms of a verb, by which we mark its 
Voice, Mood, Tense, Number, and Person ** 
(West). In the other sense it is limited to 
the distinction to bo set forth presently, 
between strong and weak verbs, which are 
so named according to the way in which 
they form the past tense. 
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Voica 

118. Voice is that form of a verb which 
shows whether the subject of the sentence 
stands for the doer or the object of the 
action expressed by the verb. There are 
two Voices, Active and Passive. 

In the Active Voice the subject of the 
sentence stands for the doer of the action : 
“ He kindled a fire.** 

In the Passive Voice the subject of the 
sentence stands for the object of the action : 

A fire was kindled.** 

There is in English a kind of Middle voice. 
Thus we can say : " He opened the door ** 
(active), ** The door was opened ** (passive), 
** The door opened ’* (middle). 

With the exception of intransitive verbs 
which take a cognate object, as in the 
example which follows, only transitive verbs 
admit of a passive use. 

The Athenians fought a hard battle at 
Marathon. (Active.) 

A hard battle was fought by the Athenians 
at Marathon, (fessive.) 

iig. The parts of the auxiliary verb to he 
are used with the perfect participle of a 
transitive verb to form the passive voice: 

I am astonished,’* “ He is wounded,** We 
have been entertained,** ** They will be 
examined.** Some intransitive verbs are 
also conjugated with the verb to be, but 
though passive in appearance they are not 
so in reality : I am come,** ** he is gone,*’ 

They are fallen.** There is a slight dif¬ 
ference of meaning between " He is gone ** 
and ** He has gone.** The latter emphasizes 
the act of departure, while ** He is gone *' 
lays stress on his continued absence. So 
we can say, “ He has come and gone** but 
not He is come and gone.** 

120. Verbs which take a double object 
admit of two forms in the passive, according 
as one object or the other is tnade the 
subject of the verb. 

Active : They offered her a chair. 

Passive: (i) A chair was offered her. 

(ii) She was offered a chair. 

The second form, in which the indirect 
object, originally in the dative case, becomes 
the subject, cannot really be defended, but 
such sentences are used by good writers. 
The word chair in the example is not, of 
course, the object of was offered, because a 
passive verb cannot take an object. It is. 
so to say, left over from the active form, 
and is called the Retained or Residuary 
object. 

121. Some verbs active in form can be 
used with a middle sense. Thus : " Honey 
tastes sweet ’* {i.e. is sweet when tasted). 

Your essay reads well ** (i.e, sounds well 


when it is read). A second group of such 
verbs is illustrated by such phrases as The 
trumpets are sounding,** ** The book is 
printing ** (contracted from the earlier idiom 
of preposition plus verbal noun, as in a-doing, 
a-building doing, &c.). 

Strong and Weak Verbs 

122. Verbs are classified as Stronger Weak, 
according to the way in which they make 
their past tense (indicative active), 

(1) Those that make the past tense by 
changing the vowel of the present are 
Strong: 

Present: I write, I fall. 

Past: I wrote, I fell. 

(2) Those that make the past tense by 
adding -d or -t to the present are Weak : 

Present: I love, I sleep. 

Past: I loved, I slept. 

The following points should be noted with 
regard to strong verbs : 

{a) The modification of the root vowel is 
probably due to a reduplication which is 
now lost. An almost solitary example of this 
process exists in Modern English in do, di~d. 

(6) All verbs which form the past tense by 
changing (not merely by shortening) the 
inside vowel, and do not add a final -d or -t, 
are strong, as fight, fought (but buy, bought, 
is weak, because after changing the inside 
vowel it adds a final -t) ; hedd, held ; stand, 
stood. The change of vowel in the past 
tense of strong verbs like fall, fight, hold, 
stand must not be confounded with the 
shortening of the vowel, as in feed, fed 
(once fed-de). 

(c) All verbs which form the past parti¬ 
ciple in -en or -n are either wholly or partly 
strong: 

Wholly : draw, drew, draw-n 
take, took, take-n 
Partly ; cleave, clefit, clov-en 
sow, sow-ed, sow-n 

[d) The past participle of a strong verb 
(i) sometimes ends in -en, (2) sometimes has 
a different modification of the vowel from 
that of the past tense, and (3) sometimes is 
of the same form as the past tense : I strove, 
(I have) striven ; I sprang, (I have) sprung ; 
I found, (I have) found. 

{e). All strong verbs are old and of English 
origin. There are rather more than a hundred 
of them, and with the exception of a few to 
which a prefix has been attached, they are 
all words of one syllable. 

The Classification of Strong Verbs 

123. Strong verbs are divided by gram¬ 
marians into seven groups or conjugations. 
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Those verbs whose past tenses indicate a 
process of reduplication at a remote period 
form one group, and the remaining verbs 
fall into six groups according to the character 
of their vowel changes. Occasionally, as 
might be expected, grammarians are not 
agreed as to the group in which a particular 
verb should be included. Dr. Sweet, taking 
a verb which is typical of each group, names 
the seven conjugations thus : (i) Redupli¬ 
cative or Fall-class, (2) Shake-class, (3) Bind- 
class, Bear-class, (5) Give-class, (6) Shine- 
class, (7) CAoosfi-class. To assist the mem¬ 
ory, Professor Skeat made a doggerel 
couplet, which runs thus : 

If e’er thou fall, the shake with patience 
hear ; 

crive , btiiuuiii urvnti / unuf^ &iuwiy , vrvuubt^ 

with care.” 

Unfortunately the two authorities do not 
follow the same order throughout, and what 
Sweet calls the hind and shine classes, Skeat 
names by drink and drive. Morns follows 
Skeat in his nomenclature, but neither 
Sweet nor Skeat in his order, and further 
confusion to the student is thereby intro¬ 
duced. The student should make up his 
mind which naming and order to accept; 
and then, if he needs the aid of mnemonic 
verses, the following are offered to him as 
alternatives to Skeat’s couplet: 

Sweet's Classification : 

Fall not, nor shake, but hind thy raven hair ; 
Bear, give, and shine, and always choose with 
care. 

Morris's Classification : 

If e’er thou fall, drink not, but bravely hear ; 
Give : shake off sloth, drive slowly, choose 
with care. 

Morris is followed here. 

124. The following are the characteristics of 
the different classes, with instances, (A form 
with an asterisk is old, sometimes obsolete.) 


Class /. Reduplicative or Fall-class 


In the Pres. 

In the Past 

In the Past Part. 

a or 0 

e 

a or 0 

fall 

fell 

fallen 

hold 

held 

held, holden* 

behold 

beheld 

beheld, beholden* 

blow 

blew 

blown 

CTOW 

grew 

CTown 

know 

knew 

known 

throw 

threw 

thrown 

crow 

crew 

crown* 


W* crowed 

crowed 

hang 

hung 

hung 

beat 

bet,* 

beaten 


beat 
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Mow, sow, hew, once belonged to this class. 
Their strong participles, mown, sown, hewn, 
are still used. 

The following verbs were also formerly of 
this class : flow, fold, low, leap, let, row, 
sleep, sweep, walk, well, weep. 

In the A. V. (Nahum i. 10) we have past 
participle folden. 

The old past of hang was heng : ” And 
ther-on heng a brooch of gold ” (Chaucer, 
Prologue, 160). 

Go has borrowed its past tense, went, from 
wend to go. Gone is a strong past parti¬ 
ciple. 


125 Class II. Drink 


Pres, i 

Past a, u, ou 

Past Part, u, ou 

(rarely e] 

1 (rarely 0) 

(rarely 0) 

begin 

began 

begun 

cling 

clang,* clung 

clung 

climb 

clomb 

W. climbed 

W. climbed 

drink 

drank 

drunk, drunken 

run 

ran 

run 

swim 

swam 

swum 

spin 

span,* spun 

spun 

sing 

sang 

sung 

slirink 

shrank 

shrunk, shrunken 

sink 

sank 

sunk, sunken 

fling 

flang,* flung 

flung 

sling 

slang,* slung 

slung 

ring 

rang 

rung 

slink 

slunk 

slunk 

spring 

sprang 

sprung 

sting 

stang,* stung 

stung 

swing 

swang,* swung 

swung 

wring 

wrang,* wrung 

wrung 

win 

wan,* won 
bound 

won 

bind 

bound, bounden 

find 

found 

found 

fight 

fought 

fought, foughten 

grind 

ground 

ground 

wnnd 

wound 

wound 

help 

holp* 

holpen* 


W. helped 

helped 

melt 

molt* 

molten 


W. melted 

melted 

swell 

swal* 

swollen 


W. swelled 

swelled 

burst 

burst 

burst 

[berste*] [barst*] 

[bursten*] 


Drunken, shrunken, sunken, bounden, 
molten, swollen are now used as adjectives. 
We still find foughten in the phrase ” a well- 
foughten field.” (See Henry V, Act iv. sc. 6 , 
and Milton, Paradise Lost, vi. 410.) 

Clomh is found in Milton: ** So clomb 
this first grand thief into God’s fold ” 
{Paradise Lost, iv. 192), and in some later 
writers. 

To this class of verbs once belonged 
bellow, hum, ding, delve, carve, milk, mourn. 
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starve, swallow, spurn, thrash, winkt yell, 
yield. 
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Class III. Bear 


Pres, ea 

Past a, 0 

Past Part, o 

bear 

bare,* bore 

born, borne 

break 

brake,* broke 

broken 

shear 

shore* 

shorn 


W, sheared 

sheared 

speak 

spake,* spoke 

spoken 

steal 

stale,* stole 

stolen 

tear 

tare,* tore 

torn 

come 

came 

come 


Born and home are the same word ; but 
while horn is restricted to the meaning 
brought forth, borne means carried. 

In the participles broken, spoken, stolen, 
the n is often dropped in Shakespeare, and 
sometimes by later writers : Their furrow 

oft the stubborn glebe has broke ** (Gray’s 
Elegy). 

Come is very irregular, but belonged 
originally to this class. 
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Class IV. 

Give 

Pres, i, ea, 
(ee), 0 

Past a, 0 

Past Part, i, ea, 
(ee). e 

bid 

bade, bid 

bidden, bid 

give 

gave 

given 

sit 

sat 

sat, [seten*] 

lie 

lay 

lien,* lain 

eat 

ate, eat* 

eaten, eat* 

tread 

trod 

trodden,trod 

weave 

wove 

woven, wove* 

see 

saw 

seen 

get 

gat,* got 

gotten,* got 

. 

quoth 

was 



The A. V. sometimes has lain (Job iii. 
13), sometimes lien (Ps. Ixviii. 13), now 
obsolete. 

Scott and other modem writers have 
eat=ate : Shakespeare (King John, Act i. 
sc. i) has eat^eaten ; but both these uses 
are now ungrammatical. Milton (Paradise 
Lost, ix. 839) has past participle wove. 
Shakespeare and the A. V. have gat as 
past tense. 

Morris (Kellner 8 c Bradley’s edition) says : 
** Quoth, originally perfect, is now used as 
a present tense.” But this is wrong. Quoth 
is always past. It is archaic, is limited in 
use to the first and third persons singular, 
and precedes its subject instead of follow¬ 
ing it. It is the preterite of Old English 
ewe^an (to speak). 

The present of was is lost, and there is no 
past participle from the same root. 

Fret, knead, mete (measure), weigh, and 
wr^k, once strong, have become weak. 
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Class V. Shake 

Pres, a 

Past 0, 00, e, eu 

Past Part, a, 0 

stand 

stood 

stood [standen*] 

swear 

swore, sware* 
shope* 

W. shaped 

sworn 

shape 

shapen* 

shaped 

grave 

grove* 

W. graved 

graven* 

graved 

shave 

shove* 

W. shaved 

shaven* 

shaved 

lade 

W. laded 

laden 

take 

took 

taken 

shake 

shook 

shaken 

forsake 

forsook 

forsaken 

awake 

awoke 

awoke 

draw 

drew 

drawn 

slay 

slew 

slain 

wax 

wex,* wox* 
W. waxed 

waxen* 

waxed 


We still retain shapen (as in mis-shapen), 
graven, and shaven as adjectives. The A. V. 
and R. V. have both waxed (once) and waxen 
(several times). 

Sware occurs in the A. V. and Shakespeare, 
but the Old English form is swdr. The a 
has probably come in by false analogy with 
spake, bare, &c., in Class III. 

Stood is a past tense, the old past parti¬ 
ciple being standen, sometimes shortened in 
composition to -stand. Coverdale has 
‘‘ iiave I understand thy mind ? ” 

Shakespeare (frequently) and Milton 
(sometimes) use forms of the past tense for 
the past participle, as shook, forsook, took and 
mistook for shaken, forsaken, taken, mistaken. 
To this class of verbs once belonged bake, 
ache, gnaw, wash, laugh, step, and some 
other verbs. 
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Class VI. 

Drive 

Pres, i 
(long) 

Past 0 

Past Part, i (short) 

shine 

shone 

W. shined 

shone [O. E. scinen]. 
shined 

drive 

drave,* drove 

driven, droven* 

shrive 

shrove 

shriven 

thrive 

throve 

thriven 

rive 

rove 

W. rived 

riven 

bite 

bot* 

W. bit 

bitten 

smite 

smote 

smit,* smitten 

write 

wrote 

writ,* written 

abide 

abode 

abiden,* abode 

chide 

chode* 

W. chid 

chid, chidden 

ride 

rode 

ridden 

slide 

slode,* slid 

slid, slidden 

stride 

strode 

stridden 

writhe 

W. writhed 

writhen,* wreathen 

rise 

rose 

risen 

arise 

arose 

arisen 

strike 

struck 

struck, stricken 

strucken* 
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Shone, abode, stYuch (past participles) show 
how the past tense has replaced the old past 
participle. We still use stricken in certain 
senses. 

The weak form shined is found both in 
the A. V. and the R. V. for both past tense 
and past participle. 

Drave occurs in both the A. V. and the 
R. V. and in Shakespeare, and sometimes 
in modern poetry: So fast, so far the 

eagre drave (Jean Ingelow). 

Riven is used as an adjective. 

Wreathen is used by Latimer and in the 
A. V. and R. V. 

In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
we sometimes find driv, smit, rid, ris, and 
writ for the past tenses drove, smote, rode, 
rose, wrote ; and also the shortened fonns of 
the past participle, writ, smit, slit, chid. 

Chode occurs in the A. V. and R. V. 

Past tenses are used by Shakespeare 
for the participles, as drove, smote, wrote, 
rode, arose, for driven, smitten, written, ridden, 
arisen. 

Shakespeare and Milton have strucken, 
and Shakespeare has droven, for stricken 
and driven. 

To this class of verbs once belonged gripe 

grasp), flite strive), reap, slit, spew. 

130 Class VII, Choose 

Pres, ee, 00 Past o Past Part, o 

freeze froze frozen 

seethe sod* sodden, sod* 

W, seethed seethed 

cleave (= split) clave,* clove cloven 
W, cleft cleft 

choose chose chosen 

shoot shot shot, shotten* 

fly flew flown 

The A. V. and R. V. have past sod : Jacob 
sod pottage (Gen. xxv. 29). 

Clave for clove occurs in the A. V. and 
R. V.; cloven is used as an adjective 
(A. V., Acts ii. 3). Cleave=cling to is a 
weak verb, having cleaved for past tense 
and past participle; but clave occurs as its 
past tense in the A. V. and R. V. Clove 
and cloven belong entirely to cleave^split. 

Fly is sometimes confused with flee, which 
has a weak past tense and past participle 
fled. 

Many verbs formerly belonging to this 
class have become weak, as how, brew, 
chew, creep, dive, flee, fleet {afloat), lie (=to 
tell lies), lock, lose^ greet, reek, rue, shove, 
snow, suck. 

Weak Verbs 

131. The following points should be noted : 

{a) All verbs whose past tense ends in a 
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-d or -t, which is not in the present tense, are 
weak: 

Feel, feUt; live, live^d; ban, bann-ed; 
think, though-t, 

(But beat, bind, find, get, grind, hold, sit, 
tread, wind, and others of similar formation, 
are strong, because the -t or -d is a part of 
the present, and not an inflexion.) 

(6) All verbs, whose past tense is formed 
by shortening (not changing) the vowel of 
the present are weak : 

Bleed, bled ; lead, led ; weep, wep-t. 

(The last instance illustrates the preceding 
Section also, because of the final -t.) 

(c) All verbs are weak whose past tense 
is the same as the present, as cast, cut, hurt, 
put, rid, set, spread. 

(d) The past participle of a weak verb is 
of the same form as the past tense : “I 
left,*' “ (I have) left.” So have, lay, say, arc 
weak. 

(e) All words newly introduced make their 
past tense in -cd, as boycotUed, telephone-d, 
and are therefore weak. 

132. Reference has already been made to 
verbs which are partly strong and partly 
weak. Some once strong are now entirely 
weak. Climbed, crowed, helped, have taken 
the place of clomb, crew, holp. The past 
participles shaped, shaved, melted, swelled, 
arc used in place of or in addition to shapen, 
shaven, molten, swollen. 

The instances are rarer in which weak 
verbs have become strong. Big, hide (part. 
hidden), wear, are among them. 

Auxiliary Verbs, 

133. Auxiliary verbs are those which 
supply forms to enable us to indicate the 
various differences in voice, mood, tense, 
number, and person. They are be, have, shall, 
will, may, do. 

Be is used to form the passive voice—“ To 
be praised,” ” We are praised ”—and for 
continuous tenses in both voices : " We are 
praising,” ” We are being praised.” 

Have is used in the perfect tenses : ” I 
have praised,” ** I have been praised,” ** I 
had praised,” ** I shall have been praised.” 

Shall and will are the auxiliaries for all 
future indicatives: ** I shall help,” ** He 
will be helped,” &c. 

May and might, and the past tenses of 
shall and will —viz. should and would —are 
employed in the subjunctive : ” I pray that 
he may arrive safely.” ” I was afraid he 
would be run over.” 

Do is an auxiliary for negative and inter¬ 
rogative sentences, with the idea of emphasis 
sometimes added : ” He does not see the 
joke,” ” Do you mean that ? ” ” I do” 
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134. The auxiliary verbs are all either 
defective or irregular, or both. Defective 
verbs are those which are deficient in parts 
or are made up from different roots. An 
irregular verb is one which is made up from 
one root, but not after the usual methods. 

Be is defective, being made up from three 
different roots. The m in am indicates the 
first person, and appears in the pronoun me. 
Are is the northern form, which took the 
place of the Wessex sindon [cf. German sind) 
for the third person plural. 

135. In addition to being an auxiliary (as 
in ** He is running **), he is used in two 
other senses—viz. as a verb of full meaning, 
signifying to exist, and as a simple copula. 
These two uses are illustrated in the sentence, 
" He that cometh to God must believe that 
he is, and that he is a rewarder of them 
that seek him ” (Heb. xi. 6). 

136. The root he, conjugated in its various 
forms in the present indicative, was used 
until the middle of the seventeenth century. 

137. Have is irregular in some of its forms. 
Besides being an auxiliary He had given 
away all his money *') it is a verb of full 
meaning, being possess. 

138. Shall itself, originally a past tense, 
as is shown by there being no suffix for 
the termination of the third person singular, 
came to be used as a present, and a weak 
past should was formed from it. The early 
meaning of the word was to owe, though 
even in Old Engl^ish it sometimes appears as 
an auxiliary. The meaning of obligation 
is preserved in the form should, though not 
in shall, Chaucer has “ the faithe I schal 
(i.e. owe) to God.'' The German word for 
debt (schul^ comes from the same root. 

139. Will is both an auxiliary and a verb 
of full meaning. In the latter sense it can 
be conjugated regularly, though such a 
phrase as “I shall will it so," looks and 
sounds odd. In Old English we find nill— 
will not, and kindred forms, and some of 
these are found as late as the eighteenth 
century. Won*t is a contraction of wot 
(Mid. E.) and not. 

It should be noted that, as a rule, when 
used as an auxiliary, shall expresses simple 
futurity in the first person, and compulsion 
in the second and third, while will expresses 
determination in the first person, and 
futurity in the second and third. This, at 
any rate, is the rule for England. Scotland 
and Ireland treat the auxiliaries somewhat 
differently, as in **Will I go, sir ? " 

140. May originally ended in g, which 
remains in the past tense might. Only the 
present and past indicative and subjunctive 
are used. 

141. Do, This is both an auxiliary and 
a verb of full meaning. It appears in the 


second and third persons singular in more 
than one form: " Thou doest or dost,** 

** He does, doeth, or doth.” Dost and doth 
are auxiliary forms. Doest and doeth have 
the full meaning : " Thou doest well." All 
the four forms are archaic. 

The use of do for emphasis and in negative 
and interrogative sentences has already been 
referred to. It is used also to save the 
repetition of another verb: " He walks 

faster than you do (i.e. than you walk).** 
" I was afraid they would beat us, and they 

didr 

Do is also used in the sense of being suffi¬ 
cient or appropriate, as in “ That will do** 
(i.e. that is enough), and in Jeffrey's 
famous phrase in his Edinburgh Review 
notice of Wordsworth’s poems, " This will 
never do** Authorities are divided upon 
the question whether in " How do you do ? " 
the two forms come from two different roots 
or from the same root. 

Do appears in various compounds, of 
which two are still in rather infrequent use 
and the others are now obsolete : don = to 
put on and doff == to take off (clothes), dout^ 
to put out (a light), dup~io lift up (a latch). 

142. The following points may be noted 
about other defective and irregular or, as 
Morris calls them, anomalous verbs. 

Can is from the root found in cunning, 
which originally meant knowing (cf. German 
konnen). Con to learn, to pore over, is 
another form. Can is found only in the 
present, and past indicative could. (The 1 , 
it may be noted, has come in wrongly, by 
analogy with should and would, where it is 
part of the root.) The defectiveness of can 
is shown by its having no infinitive mood 
and no future tense. If we want these, we 
have to say not to can and I shall can, but 
to he able, I shall he able. 

143. Dare, like can and many other de¬ 
fective verbs, makes the third person singular 
like the first. So we say 1 can, he can ; 
I shall, he shall; I dare, he dare. But in 
dare the form in s is also found : 

" I dare do all that may become a man. 

Who dares do more is none." 

Macbeth, Act i. sc. 4. 

The preterite has two forms, dared and 
durst. But there are differences of meaning 
to be noted in both present and preterite. 
We can say either " He dare not do it," or 

He dares not do it," but only " He dares 
me to do it." So " He dared the greatest 
dangers," " He dared me to go," but not 

He durst the greatest dangers " or " He 
durst me to go." Durst is used chiefly with 
negatives ; " I durst not venture." 

144., Owe (O. E. agan, to possess, to owe), 
is a weak verb, and is conjugated according 
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to rule. It is no longer used with the 
meaning to possess^ as in O. E, and in 
Shakespeare: 

** I will not touch thine eye 
For all the treasure that thine uncle owes,** 
King John, Act iv. sc. i. 

Our word own (adj.) comes from this root. 
Own, to grant, is from O. E. unnan in same 
sense. 

145. Ought is really a past form (from 
agan, section 144), but we use it as a present, 
implying obligation: “I ought to go,** 
“ He ought not to have done what he did/* 
“ Thou oughtest to have put my money to 
the bankers ” (Matt. xxv. 27, R. V.). 

Mood 

146. Mood (from the Latin modus, mode 
or manner) is the change of form assumed 
by a verb to show the way in which the 
action is thought of. There are three 
Finite Moods : 

S Indicative (assertion or inquiry). 

Imperative (command, request, or 
counsel). 

(3) Subjunctive (supposition). 

The fourth mood, the Infinitive, denotes 
actions or states without reference to time, 
person, or number. The Infinitive,'* says 
Morris, ** is merely an abstract substantive.'* 
(i) TThe Indicative Mood (from Latin in^ 
dicare, to point out) states facts (The sun 
has risen), asks questions (Will he come ?), 
or expresses suppositions in which con¬ 
ditions are dealt with as if they were facts 
(If he runs away —he may or he may not— 
I shall run after him), 

(2) The Imperative (from Latin imperare, 
to command) is the mood of command, 
request, or entreaty. Commands must be 
addressed to the person who is to obey them. 
The person addressed is the second person. 
So the imperative mood can be used only in 
the second singular and plural. In 
we forth together? '* go we is not imperative, 
but subjunctive (see below). “ Let us go '* 
is an imperative with an infinitive, Do 
(you) let us (to) go,** 

The Subjunctive (from Latin suhjungere, 
to join to) is the form of the verb used (a) in 
a principal sentence to express a wish or 
make an appeal, as Perish policy and 
cunning,** Go we forth together,** and 
ip) in a subordinate sentence to express a 
wish or condition, as “ I would thou wert 
cold or hot ** (Rev. iii. 15I; “ If ye be 
willing and obedient, ye shall eat the good 
of the land ** (Isa. i. 19); ** Let him that 
thinketh he standeth take heed lest he 
fall** (1 Cor. X. 12). As in these last two 
sentences, the subjunctive is often preceded 
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by such words as if, lest, unless, that: ** I 
move that the resolution he now put." 

Although, as in the illustrations just given and 
in kindred sentences, the subjunctive form of 
the verb is still used, as it is also in the familiar 
“ If I were you " and a few other phrases, it has 
fallen largely out of use in popular speech and 
even in good writing. A mother does not say 
“ unless you he a good boy," but " unless you 
are a good boy, I shan’t take you with me." 
So " If they (i.e, kings) are generous they are 
called profuse, if they are careful they are called 
mean (Lord Rosebery, Chatham, p. 195). A 
seventeenth- or eighteenth-century writer would 
have said, " If they he generous," &c. 

147. The Infinitive (from Latin infinitus, 
unlimited) is the verb itself pure and simple. 
The preposition to is not an essential part 
of the infinitive or a necessary sign of it. 

The oldest sign of it was the ending in -an. 
This became weakened to -en, and north of 
the Humber the n was dropped even in the 
Old English period. In Chaucer and Piers 
Plowman we have -en and -e. When this 
e became silent, the infinitive was distin¬ 
guished only by the preposition to, which is 
not found before the simple infinitive until 
about the end of the twelfth century. In 
Old English the infinitive was declined, the 
dative having an ending -enne, which was 
used with the preposition to to indicate 
purpose. Thus in " The sower went forth 
to sow," to sow in Old English was to 
sowenne. Later, when all endings had 
dropped off, the two forms of infinitive 
became the same, and to was regularly pre¬ 
fixed. But we can still perceive the dif¬ 
ference between the simple infinitive and 
the infinitive of purpose, sometimes called 
the gerundial infinitive. In " They wanted 
to see you," we have the simple infinitive ; 
in " They came to see you," the gerundial, the 
old dative : " They came in order to see 
you.*' 

148. After many verbs the infinitive with¬ 
out to is used. These verbs include may, can, 
shall, will, must, let, do ; those that express 
sensation, as see, watch, behold, feel, hear; 
and others in no special class, as make, bid, 
know, need, dare. Thus, though we say 
** Allow me to do it," we say " Let me do 
it ’*: and though we say " You ought to 
go,** we say " You need not go,** Other 
exai^les: 

“ The Lady of the Lake made thrill with 
romance a whole land,** &c. (Stopford 
Brooke, Studies in Poetry), 

** Bid your Ponmilia help you black his 
shoe ** (Browning, The Ring and the Book), 

After dare, to may or may not be used ; 
and in the passive forms of many of the 
verbs named, to is inserted. We say '* I 
heard him call,** but “ He was heard to call,** 
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To is also left out: 

(1) After than : “ Can you do nothing 
better than waste time ? ** 

(2) Sometimes, though not always, after 
hut: ** He did nothing but laugh.” Brown¬ 
ing {The Ring and the Book) has ” The Abate 
had no choice but stand forth,” but to stand 
would have been more in accordance with 
custom. 

After such phrases as to have as lief or 
liefer ; to have rather or better: as, &c. 

149. The infinitive mood is a noun¬ 
equivalent, and so can be either the subject 
or the object of a verb, and while itself an 
object can also take an object. Examples : 
** To lament is useless,” ” He refuses to 
come,** ” I love to hear the birds singing.” 
In the last example to hear is the object of 
I love, and takes the birds singing as its own 
object. 

Being a noun-equivalent, the infinitive 
may be preceded by certain prepositions : 
” He has no purpose in life hut to do good.” 

The infinitive can also be an adjective 
equivalent or an adverb equivalent, as in 
gave him money to spend ” and ” O 
woman I in our hours of ease, uncertain, 
coy, and hard to please ” (Scott, Marmion, 
vi. 30). 

Gerunds and Participles 

150. The word gerund comes from the 
Latin gerere==to carry on. The gerund is a 
form of the infinitive ending in -ing. Ex¬ 
amples : ” I like reading,** ^ I like reading 
good books,** ” The reading of good books is 
never waste of time.” So we see that the 
gerund is a verbal noun, and can both be 
and take an object. 

151. Some grammarians suggest that the 

word reading here being a noun cannot 
really have an object, and that we must 
understand a suppressed of: ” I like 
reading (of) good books.” In practice we 
omit of when there is no article to the verbal 
noun, and insert it when there is an article. 
Example (as above) : ” The reading of 

good books,” &c. 

A participle is a verbal adjective, and if 
it is part of a transitive verb it can take an 
object, which an ordinary adjective cannot 
do: “I heard him talking,** ” I heard him 
talking nonsense.** 

Tense 

152. Tense is the form assumed by a verb 
(by means of inflexion or with the help of 
auxiliaries) to indicate either (a) the time 
in which an event occurs, or (fe) the degree 
of conmleteness ascribed to an event at the 
time of its occurrence. 

(The word tense comes to us from the 


Latin tempus through the French temps, of 
which the old form was tens.) 

There are three tenses—Present, Past, and 
Future—each with four divisions: the 
Indefinite, the Continuous or Imperfect, the 
Perfect, and the Perfect Continuous. Some 
grammarians add an Intentional form to 
each of the three tenses, but such forms as 
” I shall be going to write ” and '* I shall 
have been going to write ” (Adams) are, as 
matter of fact, never met with. 

Old English had no separate form for the 
future, the present doing duty for it. We 
still say ** I go, or I am going, to-morrow.** 
(This implies a decision previously made, 
while ” / shall go to-morrow ” rather implies 
a determination only just arrived at.) 

Our modern shall and will as signs of the 
future date from the thirteenth century. 
In the fourteenth we get such forms as 
” I am going ** (present continuous) and 
” I have gone,** while do and did are used 
for purposes of emphasis. 

Uses of the Present Tense 

153. To describe what is actually in pro¬ 

gress we generally use the continuous im¬ 
perfect form rather than the indefinite. 
Thus we say, “ I am writing,” ” The boy is 
running,” rather than ” I write,” ” The boy 
runs.” So, interrogatively, ” Is he living ? ” 
not ” Lives he ? ” So, again, in negative 
sentences, ” He is not riding, I see, but 
walking,” instead of ” He rides not, but 
walks.” With negative sentences do is 
generally used as the auxiliary: ” He 

doesn’t come.” This has a different mean¬ 
ing from ” He isn’t coming,” which refers 
to the future. 

154. In poetry and oratorical prose the 
indefinite is constantly used : 

” As darker, darker fall around 
The shadows of the night. 

We gather here, with hymn and prayer. 
To seek the eternal light.” 

Emerson’s description of the ” refulgent 
summer,” in his celebrated Divinity College 
Address, affords good examples : 

” The grass grows, the buds burst, the 
meadow ts spotted with fire and gold in the 
tint of the flowers. . . . Night brings no 
gloom to the heart. . . . Through the trans¬ 
parent darkness the stars pour their almost 
spiritual rays.” 

155. The present indefinite is also used 
(i) to describe habitual or repeated actions, 
and (2) in quotations ; ” Lions roar,” ” He 
comes to see us every week.” ” As Rudyard 
Kipling says.” 

156. The historical present, as it is called, 
is used in place of the past indefinite to 
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bring what is described the more vividly 
before the reader: “ Low he Ues to whom 
the proudest used to kneel ** (Thackeray, 
The Four Georges). 

Uses of the Past Tense 

157. The Past Indefinite describes ; 

(1) An act which took place in the past, 
as: 

“ One morn a Peri at the gate 
Of Eden stood disconsolate.” 

T. Moore. 

(2) Something repeated, habitual, or per¬ 
manent, as He went through life, bearing 
the load of a people’s sorrows upon his 
shoulders ” (Motley, Rise of the Dutch 
Republic) ; ” The house looked towiirds the 
west.” 

(3) The exercise of some quality or gift, 
as ” Milton wrote stately verse.” 

158. One frequent error in the use of 
forms of the past tenses may be illustrated 
by a quotation from Scott’s Rob Roy : “It 
would have been natural for me to have 
pointed out to my father,” &c. This should 
be ” for me to point out,” as a little con¬ 
sideration makes plain. But ” On the whole, 
Oxford did not seem to have interested 
her ” (J, H. Shorthouse, Essays) is right, 
because it records the opinion she had after 
leaving Oxford. 

The form of expression condemned is per¬ 
haps rooted in our language, albeit illogical. 

Johnson has: 

** My purpose was ... to have withdrawn 
my health to a safer country.” 

Rambler, 120. 

Scott: 

thought to have slain him where 
he stood,”— Marmion. 

The use seems to be confined to wwfulfilled 
purpose. It is analogous to our, “I ought 
to have done so,'' where the Latin, more 
logically, has oportehat me facere (not fecisse). 
There can be no duty of a past time. Duty 
is before us. 

Number 

159. In Modem English the only portions 
of the verb which have special forms for 
number are the second and third persons 
singular. All three persons in the plural are 
like the first person singular: Thou lovest, 
he loves ; I, we, you, they love. The only 
exceptions to this rule are in the verb to 
be : I am ; we, you, they are. I was ; we, 
you, they were. 

In O. E. the plural suflSx of the present 
indicative was -ath. This form was modi¬ 
fied in various ways as time went on, and 
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while the southern dialect made -eth, the 
northern altered -th to -s. The Midland 
dialect adopted -on (which was ready to 
hand in Sind-on, and in 3rd person plural of 
perfect indicative), soon weakened to -en; 
and sometimes dropped the n after e. The 
Ormulum {c. a.d. 1200) has -en for the 
plurals of the present indicative. Ben 
lonson says that the suffix was preserved 

till about the reign of Henry the Eighth,” 
and adds, ” but now, whatsoever the cause, 
it hath quite gone out of use.” And he 
considered that the lack of it would be 
found ” a great blemish to our tongue.” 

160. Two or more nouns in the singular, 
whether connected by a conjunction or not, 
are followed by a plural verb. But if the 
nouns make an acknowledged compound, 
the verb may be in the singular, as ” Two 
and sixpence is too much,” ” Potatoes and 
fish is a very good dish.” 

The title of a book, though plural in form, 
takes a verb in the singular, as ” The Diver¬ 
sions of Pur ley is an entertaining book.” 

Misuse of a Verb in the Singular with 
a Noun in the Plural 

161. It being an acknowledged gram¬ 
matical rule that a verb must agree with 
its noun, the same rule applies in sub¬ 
ordinate clauses introduced by a relative 
pronoun. But the rule is constantly vio¬ 
lated, even by writers of repute; and, as 
Dr. Johnson said (Rambler, vol. ii. No. 93) : 
” The faults of a writer of acknowledged 
excellence are more dangerous because the 
influence of his example is more extensive, 
and the interest of learning requires that 
they should be discovered and stigmatised 
before they have the sanction of antiquity 
bestowed upon them, and become prece¬ 
dents of indisputable authority ” (quoted 
by Washington Moon in The Dean's English). 

In 1855 John Beaumont of Stalybridge 
published The Grammatical Looking-Glass, 
“in which all may see the ugliness of gram¬ 
matical blunders, and the way to avoid 
them in speaking and writing.” One of 
his illustrations of ungrammatical or ugly 
sentences is this : ” He is one of the boys 
who was kept in at school for bad behaviour.” 
No educated person would think of sa5dng 
anything but ” the boys who were kept in 
at school,” if that sentence stood by itself; 
and the prefixing of ” he is one of ” does 
nothing to warrant the alteration of the 
verb from the plural to the singular. Yet 
this grammatical anomaly adds concreteness 
and directness to the expression, and is thus 
of frequent occurrence. 

(i) ‘ * Abnormal * is one of those words 
which has come in to supply a want in the 
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precise statements of science ** (Alford, The 
Queen*s English ; 1863); quoted with repro¬ 
bation by Washington Moon (TAe Dean*s 
English), 

(2) ** The editing of Gilbert White’s SeU 
borne has been one of the most interesting 
tasks which has ever fallen to my lot ” 
(Preface to Dr. Bowdler Sharpe’s edition of 
White’s Selhorne, 1899). 

(3) " One of the very few men in public 
life who has the touch of genius ” (J. A. 
Spender; 1904). 

(4) One of the most remarkable argu¬ 
ments that has been advanced against Home 
Rule ” (Saturday Westminster Gazette^ April 
27, 1912). 

(5) " One of the gravest catastrophes 
which has for many generations threatened 
the population of these islands ” (The Rt. 
Hon. A. J. Balfour at Aberdeen, November 

3.1913)- 

Person 

162. As has been noted in Section 75, 
there are three persons—the first, second, 
and third—and the grammatical rule is that 
a finite verb must agree with its subject in 
number and person. But indications of 
person are found in verbs only in the present 
and past indefinite and the singular number. 
The person endings are generally considered 
to be truncated forms of me, thou, and this. 

The first person singular had the suffix 
-om. This remains only in am (O. E. eom, 
Latin sum). 

The second person singular had the suffix 
-est, sometimes shortened to -et and -t, 
as in walk-est, can-st, shal-t. In the im¬ 
perative mood in Old English the second 
person singular was simply the stem of the 
verb, the second person plural had the 
ending -ath, afterwards -eth, which occurs 
frequently in Chaucer. 

163. For the third person singular the Old 
English termination was -ath, -eth, or -th, 
the e form becoming general in Early English. 
Except in poetry and religious language, the 
further modification of -th to -s has become 
universal. Cf, “ Who is this that cometh 
from Edom ? ’* and “ Duncan comes to¬ 
night.” 

i third person ending is confined to the 
present indicative. 

In the subjunctive mood of was a special 
ending of the second person has been formed, 
on the analogy of shalt. We say ” // I 
were,** ” If he were,** but ” If thou wert ** 
(O. E. wcere). 

Derivation of Verbs 

164. In Old English verbs were formed 
from nouns and adjectives, as fittan, to 


sing, from fitt, a song ; hwitian, to whiten, 
from hwit, white. In some cases, as time 
went by, the suffix dropped off; in others, 
the two forms were used. Thus we get both 
to white and to whiten, 

Teutonic and Classical formations may be 
classified thus; 

Teutonic 

165 (a) By Internal Change. —(i.) Causa¬ 
tive verbs from neuter verbs, as drench from 
drink, fell from fall, set from sit, 

(ii.) Changes of vowels or consonants or 
both, the original words being nouns, adjec¬ 
tives, or other verbs, as bleed from blood, fill 
from full, thieve from thief, graze from grass, 
watch from wake. Sometimes there is a 
change of pronunciation, as in verb house 
from noun house, wreathe from wreath, 
breathe from breath. 

(b.) By Suffixes .—The most common of 
these are -cn or -n, meaning to make ; -er and 
-1, -le, indicating frequency ; and -k, indi¬ 
cating repetition or augmentation. Ex¬ 
amples : nard-en, strength-en ; batt-er (from 
beat), fliU-er (from float) ; draggle (from drag), 
nibb-le (from nip) ; ratt-le, dazz-le (from 
daze). Examples terminating in -k are 
har-k (from hear), stal-k (from O. E. steal- 
c-ian, to walk watchfully). 

(c.) By Prefixes .—The number of Teu¬ 
tonic verbal prefixes as of suffixes in use 
now is smaller than for nouns and adjectives. 
The prefix a- has different Old English ori¬ 
gins, and therefore different meanings, which 
appear in awake and alight. Be- emphasizes 
the original idea of the verb, as become. 
Many verbal prefixes in familiar use are 
obvious in their meaning, as in nouns and 
adjectives, as in- [inlay, infold), ioi^- foretell, 
foresee), over- [overtake, overthrow). En- and 
em- are French forms of the Old English in-, 
as in embody, embower. Un- has two mean¬ 
ings : (i) negative, asto leave nothing undone 
(so unknown, unbidden ); (2) to denote the 
reversal of an action (Ger. ent-), as to unbind, 
uncover. Up- is plain enough, but it is 
remarkable that to up-set is the exact 
opposite of to set up, while to up-hold is 
kindred in meaning to hold up. 

Classical 

166. In connection with verbs of classical 
origin, various points of interest arise. 
Some are derived directly from the present 
indicative of Latin verbs, as to indue from 
induo; some from the past participles of 
Latin verbs, as to erect from erectus, past 
participle of erigo. Profess, from professus, 
past participle of profiteri, may also be noted. 
A considerable number of verbs thus derived 
end in -ate, as separate, from separo. This 
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method of formation is carried a step farther 
when there is no corresponding Latin verb, 
but the root of a Latin word is taken and 
-ate added to it, as in isolate. 

Verbal prefixes from classical sources are, 
though less numerous, largely the same as 
for nounsand adjectives (Sections 67-73). 

Nouns, &c., becoming Verbs 

167. Many nouns and adjectives and some 
adverbs become verbs without alteration. 
Examples : 

Nouns : butter, black-ball, black-lead, chain, 
foot, fetter, hand, hand-cuff, head, 
hunger, hammer, nail, name, plant, 
pin, sun, sky, step, span, stone, table, 
thread, water, white-wash. 

Adjectives; brave, better, double, dry, idle, 
narrow, near, round, second, smooth, 
square, wet, weary. 

Adverbs : back, forward, further. 

Some verbs, like some nouns, are formed 
by a jingling reduplication, as shilly-shally, 
dingle-dangle, and arc always used in a 
depreciatory sense. 

Compound Verbs 

168. These are made up in various ways. 
Examples : 

Noun-fverb: back-bite, brow-beat, ham¬ 
string, hood-wink, way-lay. 

Adjective -fverb : ful-fil, rough-hew, white¬ 
wash. 

Adverb 4-verb : fore-tell, cross-question (i.e. 
across), gain-say (where gain—against), 
over-leap, under-take, out-do. 

Verb + ad verb : doff (do-off), don (do-on). 

Some authorities include black-lead, black-ball, 
and hand-cuff among compound verbs, but 
(Section 167) they are better classed as compound 
nouns also used as verbs. On the other hand, 
white-wash appears to be a verb first and a noun 
afterwards. 

Adverbs 

Meaning and Function 

169. The word adverb at once suggests 
that it means that it is used in connection 
with a verb. The use of adverbs is really 
rnuch wider. All authorities are agreed that, 
either by extension or limitation, they 
inodify the sense of verbs (including parti¬ 
ciples), adjectives, and other adverbs. 
Some authorities go farther, and say that 
they also modify nouns, pronouns, preposi¬ 
tions, and conjunctions. This more com¬ 
prehensive understanding of their function 
seems the right one, and it may be extended 
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even to interjections, as the following 
illustrations show : 

With noun: “ Even Henry was aston¬ 
ished.^' 

With pronoun : Only I was excluded.*' 
With adjective : ** You are very good** 
With verb : She sings beautifully.** 

With adverb : Is he quite well ? ** 

With preposition : “ He was nearly in the 
water." 

With conjunction : " He was dismissed 
merely because he was lazy." 

With interjection : " What did he say ? 
Simply * Oh!*** 

Classification 

170. Adverbs can be classified either 
according to their function or according to 
their meaning. 

According to their function they fall into 
three classes : 

(1) Simple. 

(2) Interrogative. 

(3) Conjunctive. 

(1) A simple adverb modifies the word to 
which it is attached, as " He came late** 

(2) An interrogative adverb asks a ques¬ 
tion, as " Why did he come ? " 

(3) A conjunctive adverb is the same in 
form as an interrogative, but is used to join 
sentences, as " Tell me why he came." 

An adverbial phrase is a combination of words 
used in an adverbial sense, as in “ When night 
fell and the stars began to shine, we went quietly 
on our way.” Here quietly is an adverb, and on 
our way and when night fell, &c., are adverbial 
phrases, 

171. Classified according to what they 
note, adverbs may be placed in six groups : 

(i.) Place: as above, below; far, near; 
here, there; hence, thence; hither, thither; 
in, out; inside, outside; without, within; 
up, doum ; upwards, downwards; yonder. 

(ii.) Time : as before, after, since, after¬ 
wards ; now, then; soon, presently, late, 
immediately; ever, never; once, twice; 
again, always, seldom, whilom ; while, whilst; 
ago, agone; yesterday, to-day, to-morrow, 
by-and-by ; daily, hourly. 

(iii.) Manner: as well, ill, badly ; thus, $0 ; 
aright, right, rightly; wrong, wrongly; wisely, 
foolishly ; truly, falsely ; amiss ; asleep. 
Most adverbs of manner end in ly. 

(iv.) Quantity or degree : as almost, nearly, 
quite; greatly, very, much; little, a little; 
too, rather, somewhat, no; half, partly, 
wholly, altogether; slowly, surely; less, 
least; more, most; the (not the definite 
article, as in the more). 
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(v.) Order: as first (firstly), secondly, 
thirdly, See, 

(vi.) Argument: as certainly, probably, 
perhaps: accordingly, therefore, wherefore; 
hence, thence, whence ; yes, no, not ; needs. 
It will be noted that a few of the ex¬ 
amples occur in more than one list. The 
number of such words might have been 
considerably increased. 


Adverbs as Adjectives 

172. Some adverbs are used as adjectives 
by good writers. Southey has “ I am . . . 
an almost Quaker," and Scott "the almost 
resentment." But such a use is open to 
objection. Such a phraLse, again, as " the 
then secretary,” though convenient, is ugly. 


Place of Adverbs in the Sentence 

173. The " split infinitive " should as a rule 
be avoided, though some good writers use 
it, as in ** To resolutely keep " (Stopford 
Brooke, The Fight of Faith). For good 
writing it is generally necessary to see 
that adverbs are placed as near as pos¬ 
sible to the words they qualify. Writers 
of repute are sometimes careless in this 
as in other matters. So we have, " They 
who travelled to London on the top of the 
Clapham coach could only get a glimpse of 
the bliss within ” (Thackeray, The New- 
comes). Here it would be better to put only 
either after get or after glimpse, though of 
course it is possible to argue that " get a 
glimpse " is a phrase conveying one idea. 
Again, we have " This was only noticeable 
when he said something that sounded very 
grave" (Bulwer Lytton, The Caxtons), 
Here only should certainly follow noticeable 
and not precede it. 

On the other hand, an adverb should not, 
as a rule, be introduced between a verb and 
its object, but should follow the latter: 
" Hope stood up, stretching blindly her 
hands in the ink-stained gloves " (Mrs. Fred 
Reynolds, These Three). Here it would have 
been much better to write " stretching her 
hands blindly," or “blindly stretching." 

Two adverbs of three or more syllables 
each should not be used together. " They 
still take themselves desperately seriously 
(Saturday Westminster Gazette, March 21, 
1914) is awkward. 


DeriveUion of Adverbs 

174, Our adverbs are mostly of Old Eng¬ 
lish origin. In those derived from nouns 
we find remnants of Old English or Middle 
English cases: 


Genitive forms: needs, as in " He must 
needs (of necessity) go " ; lengthways, side¬ 
ways. In the colloquial phrase, " He 
comes Sundays,** Sundays is really a 
genitive form, being=0/ a Sunday, In 
Middle English we find now-on-dayes, in-ch 
doors. The a in now-a-days is=o/. The 
sufl&x -ling, -long, -lung, is seen in darkling 
and grovling, from which latter the verb to 
grovel has been derived. It is referred to 
the genitive plural of nouns in •ung, with 
loss of -a. 

175. Dative: Ever (O. E. aefre), never 
(O. E. naefre), are singular; whilom (O. E. 
hwil-um) and seldom (O. E. seld-um) are 

g lural. The dative plural termination -um 
as dropped off from piecemeal. In Old 
English there were many similar forms, now 
obsolete, such as lim{]b)-mael-um, heap- 
maelum, dropmaelum, 

176. Accusative forms are illustrated by 
the while (O. E. pd hwtle), somewhile, mean¬ 
while, alway (O. E. ealne weg), always, no¬ 
ways, nowise, otherwise, sometime, straight¬ 
way : though some authorities make some 
of these ending in s genitives. 

Other accusatives are found in adverbs 
marking direction, as in " They came home,** 
" I hurried back ** (O. E. on haec). So, of the 
points of the compass, north, south, east, 
west. Yesterday represents also an accusa¬ 
tive. 

In a day, a year, &c., as in the phrases 
a penny a day," " once a year," the a is 
not the article but the O. E. a-=:on (see 
later, Section 178), and the words should be 
written aday, ay ear, like ashore, &c. 

177. Adverbs derived from adjectives 
are usually formed by the addition of -ly 
(O. E. -lice, where the adverbial suffix is 
e), as badly. The addition of -ly does 
not always mean that the word is an 
adverb: goodly is an adjective only. But 
hourly, nightly, masterly are both adjectives 
and adverbs. Shakespeare has " Masterly 
done." Another method of making adverbs 
from adjectives is by the addition of forms 
of the genitive suffix, as -ce, -es, -se, or -s: 
as once, unawares, else (from O. E. el, other), 
outwards. 

In Old English and Middle English ad¬ 
jectives became adverbs by simply adding 
-e, as hardi, fairi, brightS. By the end of 
the sixteenth century this suffix had dis¬ 
appeared, and adverbs so formed became 
identical with their corresponding adjec¬ 
tives. We still say, " The moon shines 
bright,** " He spoke me fair,** " We have 
worked hard** 

Thence, there, then, thither, thus, are also of 
adjectival origin from the root of the, 

178. Many adverbs are derived from pro¬ 
nouns, as hence, here, hither, from the root 
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of he: whence, where, whereon, whither, why, 
from the root of who and what, 

179. Most of theTeutonic adverbialsuffixes 
have been indicated in the examples given. 
With regard to Teutonic prefixes, it may be 
noted that the most common is Old English 
a-, meaning on, as in abed, aboard, afoot, 
asleep, aside, ashore. These words, it will 
be noted, are derived from nouns. But 
formation from adjectives is also frequent, 
as abroad, afresh, afar, anew, along. 

Other Teutonic prefixes are: al- = all, as in 
almost, alone: be- ^hy, as in besides, before : 
and to-, which is another form of the 
demonstrative the or this, as in to-day, to¬ 
night, to-morrow. 

There are no classical suffixes in adverbs, 
and only two classical prefixes, a- and per-, 
as in apart and perchance. Perhaps is a 
mongrel word, half Latin and half Teutonic. 

Compound Adverbs 

180. These are made in various ways : 

i. ) Noun +noun : length-wise, side-ways. 

ii. ) Noun+adjective : ankle-deep, shoul¬ 

der-high, head-foremost. 

(iii.) Adjective +noun : aUways, mean¬ 
while, to-night, some-times, other¬ 
wise (O. E. wisa, manner). 

(iv.) Adverb + preposition : here - after, 
more-over, thcre-upon. 

(v.) Preposition -fnoun : above-board, in¬ 
deed, out-side. 

Comparison of Adverbs 

181. Adverbs of one syllable form their 
comparative and superlatives, as do adjec¬ 
tives, by adding -er and -est, as harder, 
hardest ; longer, longest. 

With the exception of early, which makes 
earlier, earliest, adverbs of more than one 
syllable, are compared by more and most, 
as strongly, more strongly, most strongly. 
There used to be more exceptions to this 
rule. Shakespeare has “ earthlier happy,'* 
and Milton ** rightlier called." Tennyson is 
fond of such forms as freshlier, gladlier. 

Among adverbs irregularly compared are ; 

ill (or badly) worse worst 

well better best 

forth further furthest 

Other irregular adverbs are the same as their 
corresponding adjectives (see Section 62). 

Prepositions 

Meaning and Function 

182. The word preposition means a placing 
before something else. Prepositions are 
placed before nouns and pronouns to show 


their relation to some other nouns or pro¬ 
nouns. In English, prepositions largely do 
the work which the oblique cases of the 
noun do in Greek and Latin. 

Although the preposition usually precedes, 
it may follow a pronoun, as in It was 
George whom I wrote to,” ” What were they 
arguing about ? " 

Prepositions frequently follow verbs when 
one idea is conveyed, and intransitive verbs 
thereby become transitive : " His spear . . . 
he walked with ” (Milton, quoted by Hall), 
" They laughed at his jokes.^* 

Classification 

183. Prepositions are classified as either 
Simple, (2) Compound or Derivative, 

(3) Phrase Prepositions. Examples : 

(1) at, by, for, from, in, of, to, with. 

(2) above, about, across, along, amid{st), 

(a) round, athwart, before, below, be¬ 
tween, betwixt, during, notwithstanding, 
over, past, since, through, throughout, 
ioward{s) under, underneath, until, 
within, without. 

(3) according to, on account of, because of, 

in spite of, thanks to. 

Prepositions are mostly of Teutonic origin, 
though some have also classical affinities. 
Thus at (O. E. cet) is cognate to Latin ad: 
by (O. E. hi) to Latin am-bi ; of (O. E. of) to 
Latin ab ; over to Latin super ; under to 
infra, &c. 

Many prepositions are also used as adverbs 
when not followed by a noun or pronoun, 
as *' He came down ” (adverb), " He came 
dotvn the street" (preposition). Since is 
a conjunction, as well as an adverb and a 
preposition. 

Difficulties in the Use of Certain 
Prepositions 

184. Beside and besides. Beside is used 
both of position—“ Beside the ungathered 
rice he lay " (Longfellow, The Slave's Dream) 
—and of being out of position, as when we 
say that something is " beside the mark." 
This latter meaning is to be traced again in 
the phrase " beside himself," i.e. " out of 
his mind." Besides cannot rightly be used 
in the senses just given. Both beside and 
besides can be used in the sense of in addi¬ 
tion to, though beside is the more common. 
Both forms, again, are used adverbially, but 
as an adverb besides is of more frequent use. 

Between. The use of this should be con¬ 
fined to two objects; but the Saturday 
Westminster frequently announces that it 
divides a prize ** between three competitors." 
Where more than two objects are involved, 
among is certainly the right word to use. 
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Except is a conjunction {=^unless) as well 
as a pre^sition. So “ except ye see signs 
and wonaers ” (John iv. 48) is quite correct. 
But as a preposition except throws its fol¬ 
lowing noun or pronoun into the objective 
case, and we say No one came except us.*’ 
In Milton’s phrase, “ Satan except,” except 
is really a past participle, and the meaning 
is ” Satan being excepted.” 

Save, This word and hut differ from all 
other prepositions in sometimes being fol¬ 
lowed by a nominative. Why this should 
be so it is hard to say. In John vi. 46 (in 
both the A. V. and K, V.) we have ” save 
he which is of (R. V. from) God,” and in 
Julius CcBsar (Act hi. sc. 2) : 

” I do entreat you, not a man depart 
Save I alone, till Antony have spoke.” 

On the other hand, there are instances in 
Shakespeare of save followed by the ob¬ 
jective case, and Tennyson {Gareth and 
Lynette) has ” Who should be King save 
him who makes us free ? ” 


Conjunctions 

Function 

185. A conjunction is an indeclinable word 
used to unite the clauses of a sentence or to 
co-ordinate words in the same clause or 
sentence. 

In some grammars a good deal of space is 
needlessly occupied in discussing the ques¬ 
tion whether conjunctions join sentences 
and words, or sentences only, some writers 
(Nesfield, e.g.) saying that and joins nouns, 
but that no other conjunction can do so, 
while others (West, e.g.) admit that it occa¬ 
sionally joins words, but that no other con¬ 
junction does. Adams and Hall argue that 
and, when joining words, does the work of 
a preposition. If that were so, would it 
not throw into the objective case the word 
that follows it ? 

There seems no sufficient reason for 
making a distinction between the and that 
joins sentences and the and that joins words. 
Nor can Nesfield’s contention that and is 
unique because it will join nouns as well as 
adjectives be admitted. Take, e.g., the 
two sentences ” John and Henry came,” 
” Not John but Henry came.” But in the 
second sentence is as much a conjunction 
as and in the ffrst. 


Classification 

186. Conjunctions are divided into (i) 
Co-ordinate, and (2) Subordinate. 


(1) These join sentences of equal rank, 
or words standing in equal relation to each 
other in the same sentence. Examples : 

” So Enid took his charger to the stall; 

And after went her way across the bridge.” 

Tennyson, Geraint and Enid, 

” With one loud cry 
For bread or death.” 

Cornhill Magazine, ” The Satrap.” 

(2) Subordinate conjunctions join a de¬ 
pendent sentence to a principal one : ” I 
came because you sent for me.” 

Sometimes the conjunction stands at the 
beginning : ” Because I live, ye shall live 
also ” (John xiv. ig). 

Many conjunctions are found in pairs, as 
as — so, both — and, either — or, or — or, neither — 
nor, whether — or, though — yet. 

Sometimes, especially in poetry, neither is 
omitted, as in 

” Worms nor stars transpierced the gloom 
Of the sepulchre of love.” 

John Davidson, Holiday, 

but the omission is not to be commended. 

Care should be taken not to write neither 

.,, or. 

187. The conjunction most in use to intro¬ 
duce a subordinate clause is that, as in ” Tell 
him that he may go.” 

Reference has already been made (Sec¬ 
tion 170) to conjunctive adverbs. 

188. With regard to pairs of conjunctions, 
it may be noted that not and nor are fre¬ 
quently used together, though not is an 
adverb and nor a conjunction. Examples : 

'* Not by might, nor by power ” (Zech. 
iv. 6). 

” Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard ” 
(i Cor. ii. 9). 

Not for Bohemia, nor the pomp that may 

Be thereat glean’d.” 

Shakespeare, Winter's Tale, Act iv. sc. 4. 

” Here was a vulgar little woman, not 
clever nor pretty especially ” (Thackeray, 
The Newcomes). 

Manly & Powell, in their Manual for 
Writers (Chicago, 1913), lay it down (p. 58) 
that ” not must be followed by . . . nor in 
such sentences as * Not for wealth nor for 
fame did he strive,’ * She was not present, 
nor was her husband.’ ” In the second 
example they are clearly right; but in their 
first, and in such sentences as those quoted 
above, or would, as a matter of fact, be 
uite admissible. Thus we have ” The two 
id not fit or mingle into harmony ” (Stop- 
ford Brooke, Studies in Poetry), One sen¬ 
tence of Manly & Powell’s (p. 25) runs thus : 
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•• Logical processes have no relation to 
time; they never wear nor warp, nor 
become distorted ; they bear no mark of 
past use.” This sentence would sound 
much better if fewer words in it began 
with n-, and the negative never makes it 
quite unnecessary to have two following nors. 
But the superfluous negatives often have a 
literary value for emphasis. 

A similar remark may be made about this 
sentence from The Newcomes : ** No friends 
went to Europe nor ship departed but New- 
come sent presents to the boy.” Here the 
opening no negatives ship as well as friends, 
and it wouldf have been more formally 
correct to write ” or ship departed.” 

A striking instance of redundant negatives 
is to be found in L. P. Jacks’ Among the 
IdoUMakers (p. 176), where we read : ” Of 
course there never was [an argument for 
Determinism], nor for Free-will, neither:^ 
The pair of conjunctions should strictly have 
been or ,, , either; but the idiom adds 
force. 

Interjections 

189. An interjection is a word of ex¬ 
clamation expressing an emotion, as Oh! 
alas I hurrah ! Interjections seldom (some 
authorities go so far as to say never) have 
any grammatical relation with the rest of 
the sentences in which they occur. But in 
Section 169, on Adverbs, it has been sug¬ 
gested that such a relation may exist; and 
it should be further noted that a preposition 
or the conjunction that may make an inter- 
‘ection part of a sentence, as ** Alas for 
iberty ! ” ** Oh that I knew where I might 
find him ! ” (Job xxiii. 3). 
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Diminutives and Augmentatives 

190. I. Diminutives are words to which 
various sufSxes give the meaning little. 
Among those of English origin may be 
named bah-y, cock-e-rel, farth-ing, ducMing, 
kern-el (from corrCs, maid-en, lass-ie, lamb-kin, 
hill-ock, satch-el (a small sack), Man-i-kin, 
Man-ik-en, is a double diminutive. Of 
classical origin are animal-cule, cigar-ette, 
lanc-et, rivu-let, mors-el, parti-cle. 

Besides denoting smallness, diminutives 
may express either affection or contempt. 
In some cases an instrument is indicated, 
as in shov-el, spin-dle, thimh-le (from thumb). 

191. II. Augmentatives are formed by 

suffixes which intensify the meaning of the 
original word. Among Teutonic augmenta¬ 
tive suffixes, the most frequent is -art, -ard, 
or -rd, which comes to us through Old 
French, German tribes having introduced it 
into the south and west of Europe. It has 
different meanings, exemplified (a) in proper 
names, as Leon-ard, where its meaning is 
good; (2) in words implying blame, as 

drunk-ard, dull-ard, cow-ard ; (3) in mascu¬ 
line words, as wiz-ard, mall-ard (the wild 
drake) ; (4) in words describing condition, 
as poll-ard (a tree which has been polled or 
cut down) ; (5) in words implying size or 
intensity, as tank-ard (a large drinking- 
vessel), hagg-ard (very old and withered- 
looking). 

Among augmentatives of Romance origin 
may be named galle-on (a great galley), cart¬ 
oon (a large drawing on paper), hall-oon (a 
large ball), trombone (a large trumpet), 
mill-ion (a big thousand), buff-oon (a puffer 
out of his cheeks). 


B 



PART II 

VOCABULARY 

CHAPTER I 

GENERAL PRINCIPLES 


Within the last few centuries the English 
language has spread over more extensive 
regions than has any other tongue. The 
question of the rivalry of languages involves 
many and interesting problems, but it will 
probably be found that, as a general rule, 
the influence most powerfully at work is 
that of political supremacy. This increase 
in the number of English-speaking people 
is not without its responsibility. The study 
of the growth and structure of English 
reveals the peculiar pliancy and richness of 
its characteristics. Grammatical changes 
have been numerous—sufficiently numerous, 
indeed, to illustrate the fact that departure 
from accepted rules of grammar does not 
necessarily mean corruption. Often such a 
departure means development and welcome 
innovation. Parallel with the grammatical 
side of the language is the side dealing with 
vocabulary and its constant ebb and flow. 
There are those who believe that in the 
struggle for existence in the realm of words 
the fittest will survive; but this indifferent 
attitude has its risks, especially in the general 
careless tone of modern life. The English 
language, both written and spoken, is beset 
by traps for the unwary, and offers countless 
opportunities for transgression to those 
regardless of the necessity, of the responsi¬ 
bility even, of preserving its dignity and 
purity. 

Though there are subtle distinctions, yet 
written and spoken English are intimately 
bound up with and hence vitally affect each 
other, particularly in these days where the 
novel and the play present realism in its 
every light and shade. The growing ten¬ 
dency, then, of our indulgence in slang, in 
useless and inelegant colloquialisms, in 
vulgarisms, both clumsy and gross, and in 
a slackness as opposed to a virility of speech 
threatens a degeneracy in speech which will 
end by corrupting our literature to a more 
or less extent — ^more, it is to be feared. 


rather than less. Even so, on the other 
hand, literary weaknesses will be apt to 
affect the spoken tongue. The virtues of 
language are at basis moral,'* Ruskin de¬ 
clared. Thus the need for a campaign 
against careless diction; for while its 
adaptability and capabilities of expansion 
are our glory, yet these very qualities call 
for watchfulness, lest they be carried to an 
extreme. 

The freedom from pedantry is one of the 
happiest characteristics of English, whereby 
it sacrifices the “ logic of facts to the 
“ logic of grammar," and the sacrifice is 
made freely and constantly—a sacrifice that 
in most other languages takes place spar¬ 
ingly, if indeed at all. Collective nouns are 
used with singular verbs, and vice versa a 
grammatically plural group is treated as a 
singular whole. Thus in the one case we 
find the construction (so wisely termed in 
Latin constructio ad sensum), The family 
are away from home just now," or, “ The 
laity are not supposed to take an interest 
in such matters," "It is said that the club 
have protested against such measures as 
have the union** These are all singular 
collective nouns, and while being used with 
singular verbs, the choice of the plural verb 
is also given, since the individuals composing 
the club or family, as the case may be, are 
to be understood. Conversely a number of 
items may be bunched together as a whole, 
thus: "If you went away for a quiet three 
months you would recruit all the more 
rapidly." " Ten minutes is but a short 
time in which to answer that question." 
** Threepence is all you require to buy that." 

Another trait revealing the elasticity of 
English is the strange twisting and turning 
of words and phrases into attributes and 
adjectives. It is true that when this is 
done the language assumes a colloquial 
tinge, but the usage is far from infrequent, 
and while not without a slight risk of taking 
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too much license, the resulting expression 
is not seldom forcible and very effective. 
Thus Kipling in Captains Courageous: 
** You’ll learn law enough to look after your 
own property when I’m out o’ the light, 
and you’ll have to be solid with the best 
men in the market (they are useful later); 
and above all, you’ll have to stow away the 
plain common sit-down-with-your-chin-on- 
your-elbows book learning.” Or again—as 
Jesperson has quoted—from Dickens and 
Lowell, ” a little man with a puffy, say- 
nothing-to-me or F ll-contradict-you sort of 
countenance ” and ” with an I-turn-the- 
crank-of‘the-Universe air.” These examples 
will show the eel-like qualities of the English 
language, its endless possibilities of turns 
and twists, wriggles and squirms, until its 
nimblcncss provokes amazement. The 
simile of the eel, however, would not be 
adequate or even appropriate were the 
impression left that there exists a flabby 
backboneless element. On the contrary, no 
language has greater possibilities or actu¬ 
alities of well-braced, terse expression— 
masculine has been a well-chosen epithet to 
qualify it. The curiously monosyllabic nature 
of much of its vocabulary is one of the reasons 
for its energetic, business-like character. 
Compare : ” Love no man : trust no man ; 
speak ill of no man to his face; nor well of 
any man behind his back ” (Ben Jonson). 
” First come, first served.” ” Live and 
learn.” ” More haste, less s^xied.” ” Stitch 
in time saves nine.” Further, also, the 
sweeping away of the definite article, which 
so often is a regrettable feature in other 
languages, tends to strengthen its concise 
bearing : ” Prayers arc over.” ” School 

begins to-morrow,” ” I met her in town.” 
” Queen of England.” The absence of petty 
little words eliminates the chances of pro¬ 
lixity. 

Had the English been subjected, as were 
the French, to the influence of grammarians 
and purists to a rigorous extent, the lan¬ 
guage would probably have never developed 
such capabilities for looseness and inaccu¬ 
racies, but then that gain would be con¬ 
siderably minimised by the parallel loss in 
boldness of construction, in ingenuity of 
expression, and in richness of vocabulary. 

it is, however, the freedom of the Eng¬ 
lishman in thought and action throughout 
the ages, with but few exceptions, has been 
ever the glory and pride of our race ; and 
since language is the reflection of a nation’s 
personality, it is owing to this freedom that 
English is so peculiarly rich in most of its 
branches. Thus in its vocabulary men have 
enriched it from almost every conceivable 
source. It comprises a larger number of 
words than does any other nation, for it 
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absorbs terms from the past as well as 
creations of the present that is busy working 
out the future; it shows ready hospitahty 
to aliens, whether they hail from languages 
living or dead, which it presses to remain 
till they are naturalised and no longer are 
noticeable or in any way distinguished by 
a stranger garb. With such a wealth of 
material in vocabulary alone, it will be 
easily recognised that numerous trippings 
will occur in the proper use of words. De¬ 
generacy in Standard English—or perhaps 
it would be better expressed, degeneracy 
in the sustained eflort to attain a high per¬ 
centage in Standard English—has a psycho¬ 
logical significance. Naturally a man’s 
speech relentlessly reveals his inner char¬ 
acter, his words are living symbols of 
his ways, at times no doubt skilfully dis¬ 
guising his personality, but not for ever. 
This is a roundabout attempt to express the 
fact that words reveal even while they 
conceal the inmost being of a man. 

The acquisition of a good vocabulary is 
therefore of paramount importance. The 
expression of our thoughts through the 
medium of language is an unquestioned 
process, one of the essentials of life, like 
learning to walk in its initial stage ; but 
walking may reach a limit of perfection in 
a comparatively short time, whereas the art 
of talfang is really of the most wonderful 
and complex processes of our existence. 
The Geimans have a good term for the 
” genius of the language,” which goes 
straight to the point in its simplicity and yet 
depth of meaning, Sprachgefuhl, ” the feeling 
for or sense of speech.” Everyone probably 
has felt at one time or another the relative 
beauty or ill-flavour of words. In a lan¬ 
guage like English, that has such a remark¬ 
able assimilating power, which means such 
a complexity of sources, the variation of 
its vocabulary reaches a maximum. Our 
speech of everyday embraces a host of 
words from history of all periods, from lands 
in every part of the world. In spite, how¬ 
ever, of what might be termed its hetero¬ 
geneous nature, English has a consistency 
in itself and a character as distinctly de¬ 
fined as that of the most conservative, ultra- 
conservative might perhaps be said, lan¬ 
guage imaginable. The diverse elements 
have been so well digested that they have 
in nowise wrought havoc in the harmony 
of the whole. Traced from the Teutonic (or 
Germanic) branch of the great Aryan family, 
and passing through the stages of Old 
English, Scandinavian, French, Latin, and 
Greek influences, to name only the most 
outstanding, the process will be found to 
possess a singular unity, testifying to that 
same Sprachgefuhl which in the individual 
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is marked by a preference for certain words 
and expressions with a finely discriminating 
sense of their fitness on occasion. English 
idiom is a mighty factor, and where words 
and phrases have been borrowed they have, 
with few exceptions, been converted so inti¬ 
mately into English idiom as to become an 
ingredient unobtrusive yet essential, because 
of its thorough blending, in the compound. 

While, then, fully recognising the har¬ 
monious blend of the divergent elements 
in English, the complexity of our language 
has become a by-word. This complexity 
both aids and hinders clearness of composi¬ 
tion. The appreciation which follows of the 
more important sources of our Modern 
English vocabulary will show the factors 
which are indispensable and inevitable, as 
well as the factors which, while being an 
intimate part of our language, demand 
judicious use. Such a variety of elements 
affords extraordinary facilities in the art 
of writing, but it may prove a bewildering 
supply of riches that is apt to entrap the 
unwary into ornate, diffuse writing. A 
glance at the sections which are treated in 
this survey of the methods of vocabulary 
enlargement will reduce the vagueness of our 
conception of the complexity of English to 
a more definite idea of its capabilities. 
Its sources range from the preservation and 
revival of the Archaic through words ab¬ 
sorbed from Foreign tongues; Modes of 
Formation {Composition) ; Technical Words ; 
Slang: words arising through Figures of 
Speech, Persons, Places, and A nimals ; and 
thus right to the Neologism, 

Judicious use of words, then, out of this 
medley will be one of the first necessities 
for good writing. The secret of a good 
style has been, and probably will be, dis¬ 
cussed by writers of all generations since 
writing rose to the dignity of being con¬ 
sidered an art. Trite sayings of eminent 
men offer themselves for quotation. Such 
a one as ** Style is the man,’’ is apt to be 
misleading, though in essence the implica¬ 
tion it involves is sound. Without being 
personal, since it must of necessity vary to 
suit the theme, style must be dignified or 
familiar, braced and terse or mellifluous; 
yet on the other hand, a man’s style, no 
matter what the theme, is intimately bound 
up with his personality. The three well- 
marked styles of Addison, Macaulay, and 
Carlyle exemplify this. Each of these di¬ 
verse styles corresponds to the nature of the 
man who wields the style. In battles, 
particularly in the ancient modes of war¬ 
fare, each warrior of note had undoubtedly 
certain distinctive methods of fighting. He 
followed certain principles in his onslaught. 
Naturally, as in all arts and crafts, certain 


well-defined principles are guiding lines to 
success, though the individual may improve 
upon them, modify them, and even, when 
thoroughly master of all their resources, 
neglect them. Even so the warrior was 
trained by the rules and traditions of his 
race, not infrequently also benefiting by 
the errors of previous conflicts or reaping 
advantage from the innovations and de¬ 
velopments which confronted him in the 
foreign foe. His own special style in dealing 
battle therefore gradually grew out of an 
assimilation of manifold elements. But 
there is little question that his fellow- 
warriors, though his face might be con¬ 
cealed, disfigured, and unrecognisable, would 
nevertheless, from the manner of his attack, 
acclaim the hero whose sword-stroke or 
horse-charge would restore confidence to his 
friends and unnerve his foes. In this detail 
there is a short cut from the battlefield to 
the field of literature, for the heroes of the 
latter are those whose styles are effective 
and outstanding, a force and power in the 
English language. None of these chance 
remarks are in the least intended to imply 
that any great poet or prose-writer has or 
should have only one style which distin¬ 
guishes him. Were the warrior to be limited 
to one method of offence or defence, his 
chances of success might look sorry indeed. 
His plans, their execution, his actual per¬ 
sonal onslaught—in those brave old bygone 
days—are influenced and determined by a 
thousand conflicting factors. Nevertheless, 
when analysis has worked its utmost it 
cannot be exhaustive because the most 
intrinsic element is too subtle, too evasive, 
to be seized and dissected. It lies in the 
magnetic personality of a fighting hero such 
as Richard Coeur-de-Lion or Robert Bruce. 
It is one of the most indefinable elements in 
the compound that gives us a Wellington, a 
Stonewall Jackson, a Napoleon. Even so 
with the hero of letters. He has passed 
beyond mere principles ; he has, it is true, 
absorbed them, but the treasure that he 
gives forth has its greatest value in the vague 
yet very definite touch of genius that 
emanates from the nature of the man. 
That is why the surest guide to the cultiva¬ 
tion of an individualised good style lies 
in an intimate knowledge and appreciation 
of good writing! To the student, to the 
aspiring writer, the surest and ultimately the 
shortest way to acquire the habit of good 
composition is through the works of stan¬ 
dard authors. Reading with thought and 
a critical eye for the form as well as for the 
substance-matter is an accomplishment that 
demands perseverance and considerable skill 
in acquiring perfection. It is a common 
experience when jaded or inattentive to 
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find the foot of the page reached by the 
mechanical glancing of the eye, but no sense 
of the substance conveyed to the brain. 
We discover with a laugh or perhaps a 
shrug of irritation our abstraction, and scan 
the passage once more, gleaning the con¬ 
tents with roused consciousness—or con¬ 
science, as it may chance to be. Much more 
frequent, however, is the habit of reading 
page after page, book after book, drinking 
m the information contained therein without 
the slightest idea of the nature of the form 
enveloping the contents. The fusion be¬ 
tween form and matter is so essential as 
to demand an acknowledgment of both 
alike. It is a constant error of thoughtless 
readers to ignore the presence of any form 
in the eager avidity with which they seize 
upon the contents that is not necessarily 
worthy of such close attention, since it 
often happens that the form is the jewel 
and the substance the dross, even though 
it does occur that the theme may be 
the gem lurking under the dingy exterior. 
Perfection in both form and substance pro¬ 
duces the masterpiece. 

In dealing with vocabulary we touch upon 
a vital point in the arfe of writing—that is, 
upon the choice of words. Upon the 
majority of the remaining elements which 
do allow of analysis in the examination of 
that m3rsterious thing after which writers 
unconsciously and would-be writers con¬ 
sciously hanker (not that it is very certain 
that to hanker, which is a very expressive but 
somewhat abused word, admits of any un¬ 
conscious process). A nice judgment in 
word selection, however, means a funda¬ 
mental difficulty is surpassed. Structure 
of sentence, the grouping of sentences into 
paragraphs, and further and finally the 
grouping of paragraphs into a whole com¬ 
position, are simple but important neces¬ 
sities, which, however, may be passed over 
here, except to note that they lie closely 
united to the rhythm and swmg of prose 
which is characteristic of our greatest prose- 
writers. 

The choice of words, then, would come 
under what De Quincey has termed the 
organology as contrasted with the mechan- 
ology of style. Though that fluent writer 
can hardly be said to fulfil his own admoni¬ 
tion, he does well when he advises that any 
aids for correct and lucid composition should 
be made as short, and consequently as much 
to the point, as possible. Half a dozen 
rules for evading the most frequently re¬ 
curring forms of awkwardness, of obscurity, 
of misproportion. and of double meaning, 
would (fo more to assist a writer in practice, 
laid under some necessity of hurry, than 
volumes of general disquisition.*^ Four 


general principles will serve to sum up the 
most weighty essentials in providing the 
amateur with eyes to see the baits and snares 
lurking in our flexible and deceptive English 
language. 

I. Avoid the Far-fetched 

The first principle upholds the doctrine 
of simplicity. Shun over-dress. Clothe the 
sentence with words well known and simple, 
so as to avoid what is unfamiliar and out- 
of-the-way. Robert Louis Stevenson is an 
author who deals in the everyday familiar 
word and phrase in a manner that is quite 
delightful. He runs along cheerily in some 
of those little essays with a charm that is 
born from the happy touch in handling his 
subject. The following passage, quoted at 
len^h from the little discourse on My First 
Book, will show how devoid of the far¬ 
fetched is every sentence: I might be 

compared to a cricketer of many years* 
standing who should never have made a 
run. Anybody can write a short story— 
a bad one, I mean—who has industry and 
paper and time enough ; but not every one 
may hope to write even a bad novel. It is 
length that kills. The accepted novelist 
may take his novel up and put it down, 
spend days upon it in vain, and write not 
any more than he makes haste to blot. Not 
so the beginner. Human nature has certain 
rights ; instinct—the instinct of self-preser¬ 
vation — forbids that any man (cheered 
and supported by the consciousness of no 
previous victory) should endure the miseries 
of unsuccessful literary toil beyond a period 
to be measured in weeks. There must be 
something for hope to feed upon.** 

It is a vice of journalese that the far¬ 
fetched figures in our modem newspapers 
and journals to the detriment of the familiar. 
But it is a vice shared by not a few well- 
known authors. Use of the familiar term 
preserves clearness in writing, and it is 
closely linked with another principle which 
likewise helps to maintain lucidity of ex¬ 
pression, which is a fundamental necessity 
in all writing. 

II. Avoid Needless Romance Words 

This principle must not be read as a 
rigorous shunning of all Romance words— 
the Romance languages embracing Latin and 
Greek (except words purely technical) and the 
descendants of Latin (Italian, French, 
Spanish), since such shunning tends to¬ 
wards an extreme, and extremes nearly 
always mean weakness of some kind. 
Romance being, then, the comprehensive 
tQnn teQluding Classical, Classical words 
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form a sub-section for separate discussion. 
Ever and again writers of eminence have 
inveighed against the use of Latin and 
Greek words, but especiall}r Latin, in 
English. The campaign had right upon its 
side doubtless at one time, probably at the 
time of which De Quincey writes : “ Sepa¬ 
rately from this change for the worse is the 
drooping idiomatic freshness of our diction, 
which is a change that has been going on 
for a century, the other characteristic defect 
of this age lies in the tumid and tumultuary 
structure of our sentences. The one change 
has grown partly out of the other. Ever 
since a more bookish air was impressed 
upon composition without much effort by 
the Latinised and artificial phraseology, by 
forms of expression consecrated to books, 
and by ‘ long-tailed words in osity and 
ation* —either because writers felt that 
already, in this one act of preference shown 
to the artificial vocabulary, they had done 
enough to establish a differential character 
of regular composition, and on that con¬ 
sideration thought themselves entitled to 
neglect the combination of their words into 
sentences or periods.** Thus does De 
Quincey reason that the introduction to 
such a degree of the Latin element into 
English has weakened the structural quali¬ 
ties of our language. Purists have carried 
the attack still further by under-rating the 
value of any words in English which are 
not of native origin. The elimination of all 
such words and phrases which are not 
Saxon would result in a considerable bald¬ 
ness of language: many fine shades of 
meaning would be missed. A plea has been 
made on behalf of native adjectives which 
exist side by side with more learned ones; 
but, on the other hand, the exclusive use 
of the native word would mean a loss in a 
passage which requires the dignity of the 
more formal word. Moreover, where these 
pairs of adjectives do exist, they have, as a 
rule, become differentiated, if ever so slightly, 
in meaning. Thus, to take the following 
pairs, though it may be more suitable, 
adequate, and natural to use ordinarily the 
Saxon term, the Romance term may on 
occasion prove to answer most fully in our 
choice of words: motherly, maternal; 
fatherly, paternal; brotherly, fraternal ; hea- 
venly, celestial; luck, felicity: truthful, 
veracious; kingly, royal; lonely, solitary. 
It is inevitable that Romance words slip 
into the vocabulary of the majority of the 
reading and cultured world; further, too, 
the acquisition is as desirable as it is natural. 
The only danger is that we may, unless on 
our guard, make our “ little fishes talk like 
whales,’* as Goldsmith is reported to have 
alleged of Ssunuel Johnson. In our section 


dealing vrith “Errors in Vocabulary,'* the 
risks involved from too free a use of what 
is foreign have been exemplified with some 
fullness. It is an error to which poor 
writing is apt to incline under the delusion 
that a tincture of foreign perfume gives 
flavour to home-made wares. Stiffness in 
style is very often due to a stilted phraseol¬ 
ogy, which again is resultant on long un¬ 
familiar words—in short, Romance words. 
No good writer would wish his expressions 
to be a reproach to his reader*s ignorance, 
whether in simple, original writing or in 
the quotations or allusions he turns to his 
purpose. Even as far-fetched quotations 
or allusions are to be viewed with little 
favour, for similar reasons Romance terms 
demand much judicious care in their in¬ 
dulgence. In passing, we may cite a criti¬ 
cism of A. E. Benson apropos of some of 
Edward FitzGerald’s writing : “ It is muddy 
with Greek; it bears Greek particles like 
river-wrack, floating on its surface.** 

Absorb, then, all the riches and resources 
which the Romance languages offer, but use 
of them sparingly. The Romance word is 
“ large in the land,** and is well able to 
protect itself and give emphasis to its own 
importance ; hence prefer the Saxon word, 
and the chances for clear and easy writing 
will be on the right side. 

III. Avoid Circumlocution 

This principle in the art of writing has 
been dwelt on in detail in “ Errors in 
Vocabulary,** where circumlocution has been 
pointed out as one of the weaknesses arising 
from a blunted judgment in the choice of 
words. A sense of discrimination and inti¬ 
mate acquaintance with units in the voca¬ 
bulary compound will succeed in readily 
furnishing the single word that avoids the 
circumlocution. Many people have a lean¬ 
ing towards the roundabout in expression. 
Admittedly it is a very useful agent some¬ 
times. In poetry it is often beyond criti¬ 
cism—as when Shakespeare speaks of the 
winds as the sightless couriers of the air, or 
when in poetical prose the grass figures as 
the turfy expanse. Poetry, by affording 
variety of expression in the play of the 
imagination, excuses much that must else 
savour of affectation. Circumlocution in 
ordinary prose, without the extenuating 
necessity of affording a cloak to what 
directly expressed might be jarring and 
offensive, is as little in keeping with the 
principles of prose composition as the 
following passages would be in a book not 
of the dream-world nature of Phantastes : 
“ In a voice that strangely recalled a sensa¬ 
tion of twilight and reedy river-banks and a 
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low wind, even in this deathly room." 
" The little creature sat down and cried, and 
then, in a pet, leaping from branch to 
branch and stamping and shaking and 
pulling." Or than, again, the description 
of the Red Knight. Circumlocution is as 
incongruous in clear, direct prose as George 
MacDonald^s quaint, old-world phraseology 
would be in a matter-of-fact narrative. 
Choose, then, the single word which expresses 
what half a dozen do not express move, or 
probably even as, accurately. 

IV. Avoid the Abstract 

An inordinate love of the abstract is a 
hindrance to both clear and forcible writing. 
Indirectly, too, a preference to the abstract 
in place of the concrete involves another 
pernicious habit that violates all rules of 
composition—indulgence in long words 
where short ones suffice. It may not at 
first seem obvious that the abstract should 
come more easily to the writer than the 
concrete, but this fact is borne out by jour¬ 
nalism, where numerous examples of the 
prevalence of the abstract exist, explicable 
apparently from the rush and top-speed 
output in the newspaper writer’s produc¬ 
tions. Some typical examples of the ab¬ 
stract instead of the concrete are : 

" Beauty and fashion, wit and learning, 
were to be seen gathered together in large 
numbers in the vast hall.” 

" The heat of the atmosphere," for " the 
hot atmosphere." 

" The decision relating to the subject of the 
rascality of the thieves of England's capital.'* 
(The decision about London thieves.) 

" There was apparently a humility in their 
expectation of protection between both parties'* 
Clumsy at the best: both parties seemed 

hiiTTiblv 5 mutual protection, 

numoiy | expect 

avoiding, then, abstract terminology 
and introducing in its stead simple concrete 
expressions, not only is the gain in lucidity 
enormous, but in actual verbosity the loss 
is proportionate. Many superfluous nouns 
are swept out of the way. 

These four principles, which attack vices 
in writing while suggesting virtues in their 
places, must not be regarded altogether as 
absolute. That is to say, nearly all values 
are relative, and the values of principles 
of composition are no exception. Where 
the counsel is given— avoid the far-fetched; 
avoid the Romance terms ; avoid the circum¬ 
locution ; avoid the abstract —each of these 
cautions has necessarily a relative value. In 
the proper place the far-fetched, the Ro¬ 
mance word, the circumlocution, the ab¬ 
stract are undeniably of profound weight 
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and worth, and by all means to be cherished 
and used, treated as an honoured guest, 
and not, as obviously hinted above, sent forth 
as an outcast and alien. Yet discrimination 
alone, discrimination that as a general rule 
is only developed by time and experience, 
can judge of the appropriateness of their 
welcome and encouragement in the language. 
To return to the simile of the warrior. The 
hero must submit to a course of severe 
training before venturing on deeds of indi¬ 
vidual prowess. Even so the seeker in the 
city of words that go to build up the frame¬ 
work of every style should train himself in 
principles sufficiently simple in themselves 
but not always easy to follow to perfection, 
before attempting variations and originali¬ 
ties which afterwards may serve well to 
individuahse his writing. 

Three words will sum up the essential 
qualities in the art of writing— Unity, 
Emphasis, and Coherence; or, again, the 
three words Clearness, Force, and Elegance, 
which are almost similar in meaning, with 
a slight differentiation between Unity and 
Elegance, which may not inaptly, perhaps, be 
bridged by saying that work that has not 
unity will, as a rule, almost necessarily lack 
elegance. These four principles cover the 
fundamentals in composition, and are distinc¬ 
tions sufficiently broad to admit of numerous 
subdivisions, since any analysis of style 
would unerringly produce a myriad of ele¬ 
ments of varying shades and degree of 
beauty, energy, and importance. These 
subdivisions, however, though not negli¬ 
gible items in an advanced study of style, 
nevertheless may be considered so by the 
novice; they are secondary principles* 
The primary, and consequently in this 
instance the vital, principles are the four 
just cited, which are guides to the essence 
of good writing. 

In a subject dealing with the choice of 
words the problem naturally presents itself: 
How has the complexity of the English 
tongue arisen: what are the sources of its 
vocabulary enlargement ? The variety of 
its sources offers difficulty to an adequate 
treatment. To examine in detail the growth 
of the English vocabulary historically would 
be beyond the scope of this article; more¬ 
over, excellent histories of the English lan¬ 
guage, both in outline and in fullest treat¬ 
ment, have already appeared, to which, 
indeed, this appreciation of the riches of our 
word-store is much indebted. All that is 
attempted here is to lay before the general 
reader the most outstanding sources from 
which our modern vocabulary is derived, 
side by side by some minor offshoots, as 
it were, which seemed to afford a peculiar 
interest. Undue weight may seem to bo 
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laid on certain branches of word-lore, to 
the discomfiture of some others not without 
worth, but omissions, though merely slight 
ones it is hoped, must necessarily be made 
if the general survey is not to suffer from 
confusion of details. My acknowledgments 
and thanks are due to divers works, almost 


too numerous to detail, among the biblio¬ 
graphy of the English language, not merely 
for valuable suggestions as to sections de¬ 
manding special criticism, but also for the 
actual data that have been readjusted and 
assimilated for their absorption into the 
new mould in which they now appear. 


CHAPTER II 

ENLARGEMENT OF VOCABULARY 


The Englishman is noted for his laziness 
in acquiring a knowledge of foreign tongues. 
Yet, while comparatively few arc at home 
in a language other than their own, a great 
number adorn their writing and their 
conversation with odds and ends of other 
languages. This characteristic has else¬ 
where been dwelt upon as an error, and 
beyond doubt it is a vicious quality when 
carried to excess as is the present fashion, 
particularly in modern journalism. The 
other extreme is reached, however, by the 
purist, who holds rigidly to words and 
phrases in native garb. It is analogous to 
the exclusion of any terms that may be of 
classical origin in favour of an almost 
fanatic clinging to Saxon words. Unques¬ 
tionably snares abound in the temptingly 
large mouthful proffered by the Romance 
expression, and it is well to avoid cautiously 
an indulgence in its wares; but, on the 
other hand, a rigorous avoidance of a Ro¬ 
mance term simply because it is Romance, 
though it might be the most appropriate, 
savours equally of pedantry. There are 
many occasions when an expression in 
English is not only inadequate but even 
lacking for the rendering of certain ideas. 

Foreign Words 

A large class of words exists which have 
been given ready hospitality, whereupon 
they have at once acquired a recognised 
position in the language. These are words 
which have come to us from every part of 
the world through our English love of ex¬ 
ploration and travel, through our powers 
of colonisation and commerce. So many 
foreign elements already exist in the English 
tongue that it makes no fuss over the entry 
of additional strangers. Besides, these bor¬ 
rowings are essential, as in the vast majority 
of cases they are terms for certain things. 
Though from one aspect to be classed as 
foreign, these words, from another point of 
view, range outside a survey of foreign 


words.” They may, however, be glanced 
at from a distance, whence we note that 
none of them are italicised—that is, they 
are not labelled “ alien.” They are adopted 
and adapted without compromise of any 
kind. To select but some half a dozen of 
such borrowings, we have bannock, edda, 
viking, grandee, siesta, binnacle, seraph, 
elixir, knapsack, caravan, squaw, tomahawk, 
kangeroo, trek, kopje. It is of interest that 
these few random selections, which are of 
varying early or later periods of borrowing, 
embrace a vast area in the lands from which 
they come, since they represent such diverse 
tongues and lands as Celtic, Scandinavian, 
Spain and Portuguese, Hebrew and Arabic 
tongues, Holland and Persia, North America, 
Australia, and South Africa. Throughout 
the ages we find a perpetual series of such 
borrowings. They are inevitable, they are 
as indispensable as neologisms resulting from 
a new science, a new invention. A new war 
—as witness the South African one of quite 
recent date—opens up a country in a dif¬ 
ferent aspect from what it wears in time of 
peace: new features of country are dis¬ 
covered, new methods of campaigning ensue, 
the enemy’s language grows to a greater 
or less extent familiar, and sundry terms 
are imported into the home country’s 
tongue, there to become naturalised. Tjais 
type, then, of borrowing of foreign words, 
either in a modified form or in their original 
dress, is an endless cycle contemporaneous 
with race progress. It is idle for the purist 
to advocate that English terms, English trans¬ 
lations, should be used in preference to the 
foreign word, since in the majority of in¬ 
stances in such borrowings as those just 
pointed out the object denoted is one that 
was hitherto unknown, and where a round¬ 
about attenmt might be made at conveying 
the idea in English, the result would almost 
certainly be clumsy and inelegant, as are 
many of the lengthy German designations 
of terms in themselves concise and easily 
assimilated. That English by its ready 
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absorption of so many foreign terms has, on 
the one hand, grown Doth richer and diversi¬ 
fied is true, but on the other hand, it must be 
admitted that to some considerable extent 
it has lost a facility in word-composition 
in native dress that is retained by the Ger¬ 
man lan^age to such a remarkable degree. 
In mentioning the many lands from which 
we have absorbed words, it must be remem¬ 
bered that they afford instances of words 
added to the common stock proportionately 
in inconsiderable numbers m comparison 
with the enormous influence of French from 
the Norman Conquest onwards, and Latin 
even in the Old English period, but more 
especially in the later strata of borrowings 
dated by the Renaissance, which brings 
Greek as well as Latin words in its tram. 
After the conquest, military, legal, ecclesi¬ 
astical, and indeed numerous words beyond 
these specialised spheres, swarmed into 
English through the medium of the French. 
French thus paved the way for the host of 
classical terms which flowed in later. The 
attempt to indicate the number of Latin 
and Greek words in English would be futile. 
Classicism in its advent was highly neces¬ 
sary for the expansion of the ideas of the 
medieval world. Later, too, the habit of 
imbibing words and phrases, particularly 
for scientific nomenclature, continued in 
high favour even when the modern mind 
inclined to leave classicism behind as a 
thing of the past. 

The outcome is that, now that Latin 
comprises the main body of our literary 
language, while our everyday vocabulary, 
more especially that of the less educated, 
is of Old English stock. We are very 
accustomed to the fact of the Latin element 
in English, but perhaps we do not as readily 
recognise that a large number of words have 
not been Anglicised in the course of borrow¬ 
ing, but have been retained unaltered in 
their original Latin form, some indeed ap¬ 
pearing in the ablative, accusative, or other 
cases. These words are so familiar to us 
that when we use them we have no con¬ 
sciousness that they are not English. The 
variety of their forms, as suggested above 
by the different cases, is a remarkable 
feature in their construction, pointing to 
the happy-go-lucky nature of their adoption 
into our foreign tongue. There is no hint 
of any stiff literary borrowings. Some of 
the more common of the words thus existing 
are: item, interim, index, veto, premium, 
radius, memorandum, pauper, miser, innu- 
endo, folio, quarto, alibi, odium, ajfidavit, 
recipe, complex, vacuum, via, stimulus, 
lucxfer, vim, bonus, quorum, post-mortem, 
viva-voce. Further, too, many abbrevia¬ 
tions are direct Latin ones: £ s. d. {fibree. 


solidi, denarii), e.g. [exempli gratia), i.e. 
(id est), etc. (et cetera), p.m. [post meridiem), 
D.v. (Deo volente). 

II. The enlargement of our vocabulary 
through the acquisition of foreign worefe 
may be traced to another type of borrowing, 
where, indeed, the words have become as 
much English as are the terms just quoted, but 
where we are not allowed wholly to flourish 
them as home-made in our unconscious 
ignorance (as we freely do with words of 
the first class), since by their appearance 
in italics, as well as by frequent conscientious 
attempts at the foreign pronunciation, we 
are reminded constantly that, in spite of 
their eminent usefulness and familiar faces, 
they arc none the less aliens. Some of 
these, which ought to have long ago lost 
their foreign touch arc: distingud, nSgligi, 
tetc-d4ete, ennui, au fait, gaucherie, status 
quo, naive, d priori, au revoir, raison d'itre — 
to cite but a few. Numerous words and 
phrases, however, exist about which it 
would be difficult to decide whether they 
are really English yet or not, and opinions 
in placing them as English or foreign would 
differ greatly, since some standard writers 
use them as the one, while other standard 
writers use them as the other. Thus to 
exemplify, in how far are the words betise, 
soupQon, dSjeuner, alma mater naturalised 
or not ? A safe guide in the use of foreign 
words is only to indulge in them in English 
writing when they offer the most concise 
clear way of expression—indeed there is 
sometimes no possible English equivalent— 
or, again, if they are appropriate to the 
context owing to association or allusion. 

Some instances may be given of the 
correct use of foreign words under their 
various headings ; 

(a) No English Equivalent. —Obviously 
when this is the case, the use of the foreign 
word is, as a rule, both permissible and 
inevitable, A reservation must be made, 
however, since it is admittedly possible on 
occasion for the English to give not perhaps 
the exact term or phrase, still a sufificiently 
skilful rendering that loses nothing by a 
probable slight perversion. Not infre¬ 
quently a triumph is achieved by the mani¬ 
pulation of the native tongue where for the 
moment the foreign one would seem to 
claim precedence. It is also a brisk exercise 
in mental gymnastics. However, having 
thrown in a caution, it must be acknow¬ 
ledged that many words exist that no 
English, whether straightforward or round¬ 
about, can give the sense with the exactly 
subtle shade of meaning that is essential. 
They may be words approaching the French, 
Latin, German, or Italian, or whatever the 
language happens to be, but they fail to 
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reproduce the indefinable something (to use 
a favourite Romanticist expression) that 
haloes the original. 

Thus such a term as faux pas nestles in a 
niche of its own. The modern journalist is 
quick to realise this, and flourishes it with 
zest. ** A faux pas on his part would have 
been hailed by either side with a chorus 
of ‘I told you so’” {The Bystander), Tact¬ 
less step or blunder fail to give the same 
meaning, fail possibly because they are 
instinctively felt to be too grave and mo¬ 
mentous. Faux pas has the advantage of 
being an indefinite much or little. It is so 
common and so useful—so polite might 
almost be added—as to be hardly alien any 
longer. Its use as cited from a modern 
daily, weekly, or monthly might be carped 
at as hardly sufficient to guarantee its 
correctness. Unquestionably and unfor¬ 
tunately this is true, but its appropriateness 
is supported by numerous standard writers ; 
and the example quoted above chances to 
be a singularly happy use of the expression, 
and where this is so it is well to give jour¬ 
nalism the benefit of its achievement, in 
consideration of the fairly rich crop of errors 
reaped from its luckless pages and unkindly 
held up to criticism. 

Abandon, virtuoso, caveat, sang froid, 
dSbris, ennui, sub rosa, are other words that 
may be classed with faux pas as essentially 
to be given in their native dress, without 
ahy attempt at rerobing or remodelling, 
whereby the original force and charm would 
vanish. Lockhart makes a good use of 
virtuoso, or rather the plural, in the follow¬ 
ing : ” Such in truth as Scotland borrowed 
from France before Catherine de Medici 
brought in her Italian virtuosi to revolu¬ 
tionise the kitchen like the Court.” The 
same writer elsewhere uses an expression 
that has an atmosphere peculiar to it 
which would vanish with an English ver¬ 
sion : ” No doubt his London reputation de 
salon (which had by degrees risen to a high 
pitch, although he cared nothing for it) was 
not without its effect in Edinburgh.” 

Entente is another word which of recent 
years has made itself quite at home in the 
language, perhaps owing to its official air 
as much as to its more concise and braced 
idea in comparison with a good understanding. 

Denouement is a word that may be looked 
upon as anglicised, though it still from time 
to time appears in italics. In dramatic 
discussion its propriety is unquestioned, its 
presence is indispensable ; further still, any 
translation of it is weak, because it misses 
just the right shade of meaning that lies 
in the word as it is— denouement. It is 
well applied in the following: ” But I felt, 
too, that whosesoever the fault, we had 


drifted into a ridiculous situation, and were 
like characters in one of those tiresome plays 
where misunderstandings are manufactured 
and so carefully sustained that the audience 
are too bored to wait for the denouement. 
You can do that on the stage ; but we wanted 
our denouement ” (Erskine Childers). 

Bona fide likewise is a legitimate use of a 
foreign word: 

” Yes, but is it likely they’ll let us learn 
them by heart, if they’re of such vital 
importance, even if we are thought to be 
bona fide yachtsmen ? ” (ibid.). 

” The islands were evidently mere sand¬ 
banks, with a cluster of houses and a church 
on each, the only hint of animation in their 
desolate ensemble being the occasional word 

* Badc-strand,’ suggesting that they were 
visited in the summer months by a handful 
of townsfolk for the sea-bathing ” {Md.). 

Many expressions are used correctly but 
inadvertently owing to their being gratuitous 
and afiected. Unfortunately this is fre¬ 
quently the case in modern journalism, 
where it is evidently considered good form 
to have an article littered with italics, 
making a grand show of Icarnedness which 
in reality no one welcomes, and which cer¬ 
tainly docs not aid one whit in the acquiring 
of a good style. A further downward step 
is taken, however, when a foreign expression 
is used ^correctly, and with some pregnant 
phrases, such as cherchez la femme, cui bono, 
or esprit d'escalier, this is not infrequently 
the case. In the section dealing with 
** Errors in Vocabulary ” this danger has 
already been commented on in some de¬ 
tail. The first expression with which some 
writers dally fondly but unwisely is well used 
with slight sure stroke in a recent novel 
called Success, by Una Silberrad. The 
phrase appears in a conversation between 
members of an investigation committee con¬ 
cerning a supposed wrongdoer, and about 
whom they wish to ascertain all available 
details. He, the hero and suspect, has been 
seen with the heroine. ” ‘ Who and what 
is she ? * someone queried, perhaps with a 
hazy recollection of cherchez la femme. 

* Nothing—she need not be considered in 
the matter.’ ” 

Again, the dignity of the essay as well as 
the peculiarly terse, appropriate expression 
in the following: ” He said * it fitted the 
taste of the audience like a glove.’ This 
ad captandum merit was, however, by no 
means a recommendation of it according to 
the severe principles of the new school 
which reject rather than court popular 
opinion ” (Hazlitt). 

(h) Use of Foreign Words to give Pointed¬ 
ness and Atmosphere. —That is to say, when 
they are appropriate and therefore right 
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owing to association or allusion. This class 
embraces a large number of foreign words, 
from which we can only hope to select a 
handful to illustrate what graceful or forcible 
touches they may on occasion afford. In 
an article on a book terms may be very 
dexterously employed to make a point or 
to produce a certain desired atmosphere, or 
else merely because a definite atmosphere 
is already there, and their presence is there¬ 
fore a material outcome rather than an 
intrusion. It is interesting to find the ex¬ 
tremes of good and bad—or better, perhaps, 
of right and wrong—use of foreign words 
illustrated very fully in Dean Farrar's 
stories of schoolboy life. Too often there 
is a suggestion of affectation or an ostenta¬ 
tious display of learning, but then again the 
use of various terms is beyond criticism. 
For an instance: ‘ We’ve carried the day 

after all in spite of you.* “ Yes—you’ve 
carried it quocunque modo* ” The object 
here is pointedness, and it is an object well 
achieved. Or again, in St. Winifred's, 
where Kenrick writes to Walter: Lucky 

fellow, you know nothing of the res angusta 
domi! ” The boys would certainly read 
that ode of Horace in which the phrase 
occurs in a school like St. Winifred’s, and 
Latin pervaded school-life. The atmosphere 
is all that could be desired. 

Comparable to this natural use of a Latin 
expression in St. Winifred's is an exclama¬ 
tion that falls from the lips of Thackeray's 
Esmond. Curiously enough there the reason 
of its use is expressly stated—a reason 
similar to that, no doubt, which induced 
the use of Kenrick's res angusta domi. It 
runs thus: * O Dea Certc' thought he, 

remembering the lines of the iEneas which 
Mr. Holt had taught him ” {Henry Esmond). 

In a novel also like Robert Louis Steven¬ 
son’s St. Ives, where the hero is a Frenchman, 
numerous little phrases trip forth very 
satisfactorily—indeed we would miss them, 
for they are in moderation as essential 
factors in creating the necessary atmosphere, 
c^d hence style, as are the turns of speech 
giving the quaint English of the foreigner, 
which has a charm all its own. The words 
and phrases occurring in St. Ives are very 
judiciously chosen, no overcrowding, but 
on the contrary very natural in their ap¬ 
pearance, for they have a way of popping 
out, as it were, involuntarily. Thus to 
open the book at random merely to quote 
a phrase and mark its appropriateness: 
** I popped up and down in the caliche like 
a shot on a hot shovel,” ” The landlord 
welcomed us on the perron.'* ** There is 
doubtless some finesse of the English lan- 

R that I do not understand,’ said I.” 
these instances it is the hero himself 
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who is either thinking or speaking. The 
result is excellent. It is exactly as if his 
memory or his vocabulary failed him for 
the odd words that his native tongue was 
quick to supply. Finesse, indeed, is a word 
that need hardly be apologised for at all 
nowadays, so English has it become. It 
almost falls within section (a), for it is one 
of those words that cannot be translated 
without a distinct loss in its force and deli¬ 
cacy of meaning ; for though the combination 
of the two qualities is not too common, 
finesse does combine both. To turn again 
to The Riddle of the Sands, Erskine Childers* 
novel, good examples are afforded of foreign 
phrases which arc in keeping with the 
general tone and atmosphere of the book. 
It is true that foreign words and expressions 
abound very freely in this novel, and they 
could not all equally bear a searching criti¬ 
cism as to their necessity or suitability. 
But very many of them do here serve our 
purpose, which is to gain an appreciation 
of a judicious admixture of foreign terms 
which make for an increase in the strength 
and give acceptable touches to the indi¬ 
viduality of a work. The story is told by 
one in the Foreign Office. At once we may 
grant him an unaffected interest in idioms 
of other lands—haphazard they are part of 
his thoughts as he recounts the story of 
his and others’ experiences. To quote some 
sentences and then to comment on them : 
” My own people were at Aix for my father’s 
gout; to join them was a pis alter whose 
banality was repellent.” The structure of 
the sentence thus, with pis oiler treated as 
a noun, is much more terse and well braced 
than a sentence with go a step worse or some 
such expression would have been. It gains, 
besides, an additional piquancy by the 
novelty of the turn of expression—a 
piquancy always desirable. 

Two deviations after that wretched 
prismatic compass—which I obtained in the 
end second-hand faute de mieux, near 
Victoria, in one of those showy shops which 
look like jewellers* and are really pawn¬ 
brokers’.” 

” Back, holding by the cable as a rusty 
clue from heaven to earth, up to that 
bourgeois little maiden’s bows; back to 
breakfast, with an appetite not to be blunted 
by condensed milk and somewhat pass& 
bread.” How much more delightful is 
pass^ bread than sidle bread would have 
been ? Bourgeois may pass unquestioned 
for it gives an indescribable suggestion of 
the ” little maiden ” which no English 
word could so effectively achieve. Examples 
of another kind are afforded in this book 
which here and there may perhaps be looked 
upon as slightly over-italiased. This is 
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case with words used that are so very 
English now as to allow the discarding of 
italics. Thus with staccato and cuUde-sac, 
such familiar old friends. The Scheldt 
had a couple of pages very technical and 
staccato in style.” Then a little later: 
” We pushed on till our path was barred by 
a big lagoon. . . It*s a cul-de-sac' he said. 
* See that hump of sand it’s making for, 
beyond f * ” In the latter sentence it is 
not our Foreign Office young man who is 
speaking, but his friend, not particularly 
conversant with languages, but of course 
cul-de-sac is just as common and more ele¬ 
gant than blind alley, ” In the barbarous 
days of a nation some cultus is formed or 
imported ; altars are built, tithes are paid, 
priests ordained.” The sentence itself trans¬ 
ports us back to the beginning of a nation’s 
formation and development. Cultus is at 
home in the atmosphere ; moreover, cultus 
is cultus, and no word gives quite its mean¬ 
ing. It will not, of course, be confused with 
culture —a very different thing. ” When 
born with good constitutions they make 
those eupeptic studying mills, the cast-iron 
men, the dura ilia whose powers of per¬ 
formance compare with ours as the steam- 
hammer with the music-box.” Dura ilia 
makes a fine crescendo, and needs no com¬ 
ment. 

Alma mater for university has been carped 
at in a recent criticism of much enlighten¬ 
ment on the subject of the place and worth 
of foreign words in English, but it can hardly 
be termed pretension when the word is 
used by one of the alumni of the Alma Mater. 
It means infinitely more than the colder 
term university, and is one that is of uni¬ 
versal recognition, so that the question of 
sentiment can hardly be considered to enter 
where the expression is one grown familiar 
and unquestioned from habit. It is time, 
indeed, that it lost its foreign cloak, which 
in letterpress is its italics. Alumnus has 
hardly the same unstilted appearance, but 
on occasion its use is justifiable, as in 
Emerson’s mention of the word in connection 
with Oxford men : ** At the present day, 
too, it has the advantage of Oxford counting 
in its alumni a greater number of distin¬ 
guished scholars.” 

In his charming collection of essays, en¬ 
titled Virginihus Puerisque, Robert Louis 
Stevenson with light and delicate touch 
sprinkles on his way odds and ends of turns 
of expressions from other tongues that 
lease by their appropriateness and amuse 
y their gentle insmuation. Some are out 
and-out strangers, others again are to a 
large extent naturalised, but almost in¬ 
variably we feel instinctively that it is an 
artist hand that has introduced them, care¬ 


lessly indeed presented them for our ap¬ 
proval. A large part of their charm lies 
m that apparent carelessness—not too care¬ 
less, may it be noted, to be on the other hand 
suggestive of a studied insouciance. ” She 
must have known her mitier de femme and 
have a fine touch for the affections.” Or, 
again, an anglicised word: ” Rousseau 

indeed made some account of penmanship, 
even made it a source of livelihood, when he 
copied out the ‘ Heloise ' for dilettante 
ladies.” An expression grown very 
familiar: ” It would be well for all of the 
genus irritahile thus to add something of 
skilled labour to intangible brain-work.” 
” A thousand things unpleasing went on in 
the claiYoscuro of a life that you shrank 
from too particularly realising.” 

It is a grave error for an expression used 
to be reproach to the readers ignorance, 
having due regard for the standard attained 
by the average reader. Thus to indulge in 
foreign terms of any language whatever, 
which float, as it were, above the head, 
meaning thereby the intelligence of the 
reader, is as bad taste as to trot forth 
far-fetched quotations which do not win 
admiration, but, on the contrary, miss the 
mark by apparent irrelevancy and annoy 
by their suggestion of intrusive Icarncdness. 
Granting, however, that many precautions 
arc necessary, still it is undoubtedly the 
case that essay-form of writing is of the 
kind the most suitable perhaps for embody¬ 
ing the alien and making it flow smoothly 
with the native stream. The citations 
which follow have been chosen from essays 
of Emerson, where each expression for 
which they have been selected may be con¬ 
sidered as singularly in keeping both with 
the subject-matter and with the general 
form—that is to say, of course, with the 
style—of the writing. They are dexterous 
touches, probably unconsciously so. ” This 
trait of gloom has been fixed on them 
by French travellers who, from Froissart, 
Voltaire, Le Sage, Mirabeau, down to the 
lively journalists of the feuilletons, have 
spent their wit on the solemnity of their 
neighbours.” Feuilletons in connection 
with French journalists has marked appro¬ 
priateness. ** Uart de hien dire is but a 
drawing-room accomplishment unless it be 
pressed into the service of truth.” None of 
these expressions can be considered far¬ 
fetched, but the sentences would lose in 
flavour and subtlety were they eliminated. 
Compare also the pregnant montihus aviis 
in the following : ” No art, to use the daring 

phrase of -, can successfully ' compete 

with life '; and the art that seeks to do so 
is condemned to perish montihus aviis,** 

In an appreciation of Edward FitzGerald 
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that appeared of late a happy use is made 
of an expression that would only suffer sad 
mutilation if subjected to translation; the 
theme is that of the poet's power in a guality 
that is closely bound up with an insight 
into the very term used to describe it. The 
sentence runs thus: “ He had too a mar¬ 
vellous sense of pathos; not the superficial 
pathos which depends upon accidents, but 
the pathos which has its root in the lacrimcs 
rerum'* In a critique (by R. L. Stevenson 
in some one of his essays) of a book of Henry 
James the expression setne d faire, that 
usually calls for dubious use, is made to do 
effective service. A test of a questionable 
term is often to try and use another ex¬ 
pression in its stead ; if it is good and per¬ 
fectly apropos, then it will not stand well 
to be replaced. " Even in the heroine the 
working of the passion is suppressed ; and 
the great struggle, the true tragedy, the 
sebne d faire, passes unseen behind the panels 
of a locked door." 

Finally, these which follow may be re¬ 
garded as essentially in place. " Our own 
dinghy was just rounding up alongside, 
Davies sculling in the bows, facing him in 
the stern a young girl in a grey Tam-o’- 
Shanter, loose waterproof jacket, and dark 
serge skirt, the latter, to be frigidly accu¬ 
rate, disclosing a pair of workmanlike rubber 
boots, which, mutcUis mutandis, were very 
like those Davies was wearing." In view 
especially of his being " frigidly accurate " 
the mutcUis mutandis is distinctly essential, 
and the briefest possible way of express¬ 
ing the necessary distinction. As a lawyer 
it is who speaks, the somewhat pompous 
mouthful may stand undisputed: " For- 

sitan et haec olim —that Rowley of yours 
seems a goodhearted lad." 

These miscellaneous quotations defend 
the foreign expressions they include because 
of their eminent suitability as appropriate 
from the person represented as speaking or 
thinking them. In a similar way it would 
be worse than pointless to criticise adversely 
foreign terms and phrases in books of the 
nature of The Caravaners, Fraulein Schmidt 
and Mr, Anstruther, or any such that deal 
with the people, life, and outlook of another 
nation. A chance expression here and there 
gives savour by inducing the right touch 
of atmosphere. Thus in Travels with a 
Donkey how much more racily runs the 
passage because of its French sentence, 
so natural and so intelligible to the most 
illiterate, from the lips of the astonished 
peasant of the Pyrenean district: “ Then, 
he supposed, we had come far. I told him 
we had but newly left Monastier. ‘ Et vous 
marchez comme Qa / ' cried he ; and throwing 
back his head he laughed long and heartily." 
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A little further on there is a delightfully 
facetious touch which no attempt at trans¬ 
lation would convey. It is the use of Deus 
ex machina : " My Deus ex machina, before 
he left me, supplied some excellent, if in¬ 
humane advice." The peasant who coun¬ 
sels (in an hour of extremity) how to treat 
a stubborn and lazy donkey (most donke}^ 
are both) is thus worthily di^ified into a 
deus ex machina. It is curious to note 
Stevenson's use of the same expression in 
a piece of writing that in its type admits 
readily of foreign words because of its more 
elevated style. It appears in one of those 
admirable little passages in Memories and 
Portraits. " Passion is the be-all and the 
end-all, the plot and the solution, the 
protagonist and the deus ex machina in 
one." This leads to the statement that 
essay style has a level of dignity of its own, 
which allows of many freedoms in the use 
of language which are denied to writing of 
a lighter character. This is very under¬ 
standable for, generally speaking, the class 
of reader of the essay differs from the class 
of reader of the novel. The essay-reader 
is quite often the novel-reader too, but it 
does not follow so readily that the novel- 
reader is also the esvsay-reader. 

One further point may be noted where 
the foreign expression may be regarded as 
rightly used : 

(c) Desire to avoid the Directness of the 
English. —It may be questioned whether 
this should be urged as an argument for 
the right use of a foreign word. But in¬ 
dubitably a foreign expression is often 
resorted to from a natural reluctance to use 
our blunter English, and this feeling is 
often to be regarded as the justification 
for the term used. Thus embonpoint is an 
example of this. 

Aide toi et del faidera is another, though 
of a different kind. 

These illustrations may serve to show 
that foreign words are a weighty and 
indispensable adjunct in the enlargement 
of vocabulary. It is a branch, indeed, that 
calls for judicious selection and careful 
usage; but once these precautions are taken, 
it forms an invaluable aid to the legitimate 
and desirable enrichment of our word-store. 


ARCHAISM 

I. General Principles in Use of 
Archaism 

We are not much tempted to sprinkle our 
conversation with the mildest archaisms in 
these days where it is a criminal charge to 
be old-fashioned. Affectation is not absent 
for long in the varying phases of language. 
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It may disappear for a brief period, but 
usually it will be found to have been merely 
lurking ready to saunter forth and peak 
and preen upon occasion—or, indeed, on no 
occasion. Archaism, then, is as affected, 
because wanting in propriety, as is an in¬ 
dulgence in bombast and all the newest 
coinages or presumable spicy flavourings 
from another tongue. Regrettable as the 
disuse may be, the methinks and it irks me, 
I trow or I bethought me, ring out as rusty 
and in ill-keeping with the modern—in 
many cases all too prosaic—turn of phrase. 
Where archaic expressions still survive in 
speech they are now mere provincialisms, 
and hence cannot be encouraged, since they 
are not comprised under the heading of 
Standard English. These same provin¬ 
cialisms axe often quaint and tempting, but 
they are rightly forbidden fruit, for no one 
wishes to be stamped as provincial in his 
talk and ideas. Though, then, there are 
instances in the spoken tongue that call for 
comment, the use of archaic language, in 
the main, will apply to its place in literature 
where it has its right and its wrong use, 
its positive and its negative values. 

The negative values of archaism are many, 
but call for no discussion here, where the 
merits of the obsolete are to be brought to 
the fore, its method of supplying the voca¬ 
bulary of the recent writer with varied 
expressions from the past. The archaism 
stands at the opposite pole to the neologism, 
and in these days of extreme up-to-dateness 
it may for the moment seem that the honour 
of being the larger word-contributor belongs 
to the neologism. In reality such a pro¬ 
position would be hard to prove. Perhaps 
m actual conversation, where the obsolete 
is almost entirely to be considered a negli¬ 
gible item, the laurels would go to the 
constant coinages which find their way 
there ; but in written—that is literary— 
English it is not a little surprising to find 
what a large field is occupied by what we 
may term Appropriate Archaism, 

Appropriate archaism is that which is used 
for the purpose of imparting a sense of 
antiquity or distance. Hence it is deliberate 
and with the object of stepping back into 
the life of a past age, therefore in a work 
that aims at portraying such, an archaic 
vocabulary may be very effective. A good 
book has a peculiar atmosphere which is 
often the secret of its success—atmosphere 
is a much-abused term, one which of late 
years has become such a favourite that it is 
apt to offer a hackneyed appearance. We 
hear about the atmosphere, inspired or 
prosaic, of this or that person, this or that 
thing, till we are satiated, but unfortunately 
atmosphere is the term that comes inevi¬ 


tably here. Where the charm is to be 
aroused from its archaic tone, care must 
be taken in the sketching of the archaic 
lines to avoid any suggestion of crudity. 

Thackeray's Esmond is an instance of a 
master skill in the use of archaism. It is 
a novel not only of the days of Queen 
Anne, but in the language which Addison 
might have written. There is something 
evasive in the charm of the style of Esmond. 
There is nothing glaringly archaic. The 
effect seems to have been produced rather 
by avoiding obvious modernisms, by writing 
*tis for it is, and by a naturally restrained 
and dignified expression garnished with a 
few obsolete turns of phrase. The subtlety 
of the archaism transports us unerringly 
into the atmosphere of a bygone age, so 
that we see with unsurpassed vividness the 
comings and goings, life in its breadth and 
in its detail, of a great people. We find, 
again, the delight of archaic touches in 
Lamb, in his Essays of Elia. Perhaps with 
no other author is his style more essentially 
one with his individuality. His love of old 
quaint phrases instilled in him a desire to 
imitate them. His archaism is delicate and, 
as it were, unconsciously introduced. Where 
it slips into an essay, as “ Mrs. Battle’s 
Opinion of Wliist " or " The Old Benchers 
of the Inner Temple," its appropriateness 
defends its presence ; it is the expression, 
moreover, from one who had " the very 
soul of an antiquarian." The following 
extracts will help to suggest that peculiar 
archaism which is more a tendency that 
anything very clearly defined : 

\a) A description of Mrs. Battle: She 

was none of your lukewarm gamesters, your 
half-and-half players, who have no objection 
to take a hand, if you want one to make up 
a rubber; who affirm that they have no 
pleasure in winning; that they like to win 
one game and lose another; that they xian 
wile away an hour very agreeably at a 
card-table, but are indifferent whether they 
play or no; and will desire an adversary 
who has slipped a wrong card, to take it 
up and play another. . . . Sarah Battle was 
none of that breed. She detested them as 
I do, from her heart and soul; and would 
not, save upon a striking emergency, seat 
herself at the same table with them. She 
loved a thorough-paced partner, a deter¬ 
mined enemy. She took, and gave no con¬ 
cessions. She hated favours. She never 
made a revoke or ever passed it over in 
her adversa^ without exacting the utmost 
forfeiture. She fought a good fight; cut 
and thrust. She held not her good sword 
(her cards) * like a dancer.' She sat bolt 
upright; and neither showed you her 
cards, nor desired to see yours." 
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(6) One of the old Benchers : “ I knew 
this Lovel. He was a man of an incorrigible 
and losing honesty. A good fellow withal 
and ‘ would strike.* In the cause of the 
oppressed he never considered inequalities 
or calculated the number of his opponents. 
He once wrested a sword out of the hand 
of a man of quality that had drawn upon 
hini ; and pommelled him severely with the 
hilt of it. The swordsman had offered 
insult to a female—an occasion upon which 
no odds against him could have prevented 
the interference of Lovel. He would stand 
next day bareheaded to the same person, 
modestly to excuse his interference—for L. 
never forgot rank, where something better 
was not concerned. L. was the liveliest 
little fellow breathing, had a face as gay 
as Garrick’s, whom he was said greatly to 
resemble (I have a portrait of him which 
confirms it), possessed a fine turn for 
humorous poetry—next to Swift and Prior 
—moulded heads in clay or plaster of Paris 
to admiration, by the dint of natural genius 
merely; turned cribbage-boards and such 
small cabinet toys to perfection ; took a 
hand at quadrille or bowls with equal 
facility ; made punch better than any man 
of his degree in England; had the merriest 
quips and conceits, and was altogether as 
brimful of rogueries and inventions as you 
could desire. He was a brother of the angle, 
moreover, and just such a free, hearty, 
honest companion as Mr. Izaak Walton 
would have chosen to go afishing with. 
I saw him in his old age and the decay of 
his faculties, palsy-smitten, in the last sad 
stage of human weakness—* a remnant most 
forlorn of what he was ’—yet even then his 
eye would light up upon the mention of his 
favourite Garrick.** 

The completeness of the picture asks pardon 
for the length of the quotation ! 

Many authors have thus enriched their 
vocabulary by the preservation of gleanings 
from the past. What vigour of local colour¬ 
ing judicious touches of archaic phraseology 
may impart to a work! In Kingsley's 
Westward Ho / obsolete expressions and 
turns of phrase, where warily employed, 
produce the happiest of results. 

" My old man is snoring sound abed, and 
there's no other sound ever sets foot here 
o* nights, except it he the mermaids now and 
then '* {Westward Ho !), 

The use of he here has, and ought not to 
have, the old-world ring. The gradual loss 
of the subjimctive in English is much to 
be deplored.. There are even advocates for 
its disuse, those who pronounce it to be 
pedantic and valueless. But, on the con¬ 
trary, its value cannot thus be “ pedanti¬ 
cally ** negatived, since the gain in subtle 
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shades of expression and fine distinctions 
is obvious and indispensable unless both 
accuracy and beauty are to be sacrificed. 

“ ‘ I really think you axe out of your 
mind. Captain Raleigh, at times.* ‘ I wish 
I were; for it is a troublesome, hungry, 
windy mind as man was ever curs^ 
withal* ** 

Two passages of greater length from this 
same book of stirring times will illustrate 
sufficiently the slight devices by which 
ICingsley suggests through the medium of 
^eech the picture of heroes of the past. 
Kalcigh is speaking: 

Slander } Tut—I do hut give the world 
a fair challenge and tell it, ‘ There—you 
know the worst of me: come on and try a 
fall, for either you or I must down.' 
Slander ? Ask Leigh here . . . whether I 
am not as vain as a peacock, as selfish as a 
fox, as imperious as a hona-roha, and ready 
to make a cat's paw of him or any man, 
if there he a chestnut in the fire; and yet 
the poor fool cannot help loving me and 
running of my errands, and taking my 
schemes and dreams for gospel; and verily 
believes now, I think, that I shall be the 
man in the moon some day, and he my big 
dog.” 

Hearken to him, Edmund \ ,,, Go to, 
lad ! Slander thy equals, envy thy betters, 
pray for an eye which secs spots in every 
sun, and for a vulture's nose to scent 
carrion in every rose-bed. If thy friend 
win a battle, show that he has needlessly 
thrown away his men. . . .** 

The passages have been chosen for their 
restrained archaic touches. The impression 
left on the reader's mind speaks to their 
appropriateness. A supply of prepositions 
and adverbs in their old form is a minor 
yet interesting detail— whereat, whereon, 
therefrom, thereat, thereby, hereabouts —or, 
again, such expressions as to fat him ; te- 
shrew me ; yea, marry ; Easterling. 

A more modern work that illustrates with 
singular beauty the power of the archaic in 
language to aid intrinsically in the creation 
of the peculiar atmosphere required is 
George MacDonald's Phantasies : A Faerie 
Romance, a strange book and a beautiful 
one. The language, or perhaps it is better 
to say the expression, is worthy of the ideas. 
The fantastic nature of the work would have 
caused any other style of expression to seem 
incongruous. “ I could have ill endured 
the day before to be called boy." *' She 
soothed me right gently** ** But I needs 
must go closer." " At night ere I fall 
asleep.** " Yea, I would cease to be." 

And anon through the woods crowded 
down to the very lip of the water.** " Cometh 
white-robed sorrow, stooping and wan, and 
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lingeth wide the doors she may not enter." 

dl struck I well withstood, my hero." 
" * Thou are right/ returned the noble 
man." " It were hard, indeed, not to have 
some love in return for such a gift as he 
hath given thee." " * Will you not dis¬ 
mount and rest you. Sir Knight ? * said the 
peasant." 

Archaism in poetry is a factor of frequent 
occurrence, and is often very effectively 
used. Particularly in ballads it has proved 
a valuable asset by its possibilities of hinting 
at the past and the far-away, of instilling, 
indeed, an impression of the unreal and the 
weird. Thus in The Ancient Mariner, in 
the prose summary which accompanies and 
illustrates it, as well as in the actual verse, 
Coleridge by his distinct archaic drapery 
heightens the sense of the uncanny, 
strengthens the realism of the old mariner’s 
shuddering tale. Thus run some few ex¬ 
tracts from the prose summary: " The 

shipmates in their sore distress would fain 
throw the whole guilt on the ancient 
mariner ; in sign whereof they hang the 
dead seabird round his neck." A sign 
appears afar off. ‘‘At its nearer approach 
it seemeth him to be a ship ; and at a dear 
ransom he freeth his speech from the bonds 
of thirst." His shipmates died, and he 
lives on alone. In his loneliness and 
fixedness he yearneth towards the journey¬ 
ing moon and the stars that still sojourn, 
yet still move onward ; and everywhere 
the blue sky belongs to them, and is their 
appointed rest, and their native country 
and own natural homes, which they enter 
unannounced, as lords that are certainly 
expected, and yet there is a silent joy at 
their arrival." With a simple, direct beauty, 
the quaint annotation tranquilly moves on, 
a foil to the swift motion of metre of the 
verse, which has a curious variation in melody 
as it gives forth its unearthly tale. The 
archfiism of the poetry is even more marked : 

" ‘ There was a ship,* quoth he." 

" ' Hold off ! unhand me, greybeard loon / ' 
Eftsoons his hand dropt he.** 

" A speck, a mist, a shape 7 wist / " 

" Gramercy / they for joy did grin.** 

" The naked hull alongside came. 

And the twain were casting dice.’* 

" From the stars the dew did drip— 

Till clombe about the eastern bar 
The homed moon, with one bright star 
Within the nether tip." 

" I looked to Heaven, and tried to pray. 

But or ever a prayer had gushtJ* 

** The silly buckets on the deck.** 


" My garments all were dank, 

Sure I had drunken in my dreams." 

Taking such lines as the above at random 
seems sadly like mutilation of a wonderful 
poem, but they will serve to illustrate the 
right use of archaism where the object of 
the poet is to produce the feeling for the 
distant, and in this case of the supernatural. 
The vivid realism coupled with the mystical 
is one of the traits that have placed The 
Ancient Mariner in a niche by itsdf, and this 
realism springs largely from the personality 
of the strange old man. His speech is part 
of him, for it is permeated with the expres¬ 
sion of the past, even as the reader instinc¬ 
tively places him in the days that have long 
gone by. 

In both Spenser and William Morris we 
likewise find a longing for the obsolete. 
There is a deliberate artificiality in the 
language of each. Spenser’s work in style 
and subject is deeply tinged with unreality. 
Further, he went to an extreme, for he used 
not only disused words, but words and, less 
excusably, grammatical forms which have no 
recedent. Still the beauty, exotic beauty 
c it, of the descriptions in the Faery 
Queen often gains greatly from the old- 
world expression and spelling. In a hardly 
definable way they add to the impression of 
luxuriance of colour and splendour of 
imagery — outstanding characteristics of 
Spenser’s work. In these three stanzas 
descriptive of Mammon, that intricate 
wealth of ornament peculiar to Spenser is 
fully revealed, as well as his elaborate 
archaism, which indeed needs fairly full 
annotations: 

" At last he came into a gloomy shade. 
Covered with boughs and shrubs from 
heaven’s light. 

Whereas he sitting found in secret shade 
An uncouth, salvage, and uncivil wight, 

Of griesly hew and foul unfavoured sight ; 
His face with smoke was land and eies 
were bleard, 

His head and beard with sout were ill 
bedight, ^ 

His cole-blacke hands did seeme to have 
ben seard 

In smythes fire-spitting forge, and nayles 
like clawes appeared. 

" His yron cote, all overgrown with rust. 
Was underneath enveloped with gold ; 
Whose glistening glosse, darkened with 
filthy dust. 

Well yet appeared to have beene of old 
A worke of rich entayle ^ and curious 
mould. 

Woven with antickes and wyld jnnagery ; 

^ Carving. 
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And in his lap a mass of coyne he told. 

And turned upside downe, to feede his eye 

And covetous desire with his huge trea¬ 
sury. 

" And round about him lay on every side 

Great heapes of gold that never could be 
spent; 

Of which some were rude oure,i not 
purifide 

Of Mulcibers devouring clement ; 

Some others were new driven and distent ® 

Into great Ingowes ^ and to wedges square ; 

Some in round plates, withouten moni- 
ment ; 

But most were stampt, and in their metal 
base 

The antique shapes of kings and kesars 
straunge and rare.** 

The archaism of Morris has been con¬ 
demned in a recent review as being of nega¬ 
tive value, and as increasing the tediousness 
and unreality of his poems. But Morris 
did not live in a real world. His mind 
dwelt in the past, his themes were of the 
past, his poetry is imbued with the spirit 
of the past. His archaism is not so exag¬ 
gerated as to be difficult of comprehension ; 
it works into the tapestry effect ” of his 
conceptions. To justify its existence we 
have but to feel it is intrinsically a part of 
the whole. The poetry and subject-matter 
of “ The Earthly Paradise ’* have a voca¬ 
bulary and turn of expression fully in keep¬ 
ing with their general characteristics. Even 
more so the old sagas are not made incon¬ 
gruous by the presence of Morris’s archaism. 
Indeed we have come to feel that it is an 
inevitable element in the peculiar swing and 
grace of Morris’ style. Take the passage 
beginning : “ There was a dwelling of kings 
ere the world was waxen old.” How well 
adapted to its theme is the stately old- 
fashioned phraseology ! 

Robert Louis Stevenson in several of his 
works has shown himself a master in the 
use of judicious archaism. The two most 
successful achievements in this line are his 
Treasure Island and The Master of Ballan- 
trae. The touches are very skilful, largely 
owing, it is possible, to their restraint. 

The ethical dative is a minor but tempting 
factor, as is also the use of a lost reflexive, 
in the creation of an archaic note to a book. 
In The Master of Ballantrae such little 
details are made to serve good purpose, and 
are of frequent occurrence : He bethought 
himself,** * He betook himself,** If that 
likes you not,** “ unhandsomely.** George 
Borrow is another writer who has a hanker¬ 
ing after the archaic, which is quite in place 

' Ore. • Hammered out. Ingots. 
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in such a book as Lavengro or Romany Rye, 
where the rambling style suits the rambling 
incidents with their conglomeration of hap¬ 
penings and reflections. The gipsy world is 
so little akin to what might be termed in 
contrast the everyday world, that the dis¬ 
carding of modern expressions, or rather 
the introduction of old-time phrases, do not 
in any way mar or detract from the writing. 
Such a turn of expression as the following is 
far from being uncommon : And after a 

while I sat me down at the foot of the oak " 
(Lavengro). Or, again, in De Quincey we 
find : ” Furthermore paint me a good fire, 
paint me a lovely young woman sitting at 
the table.** 

2. Types of Archaism 
A. Of Expression 

Right Use. —For grammatical precision 
where doubt, contingency, and hypothesis 
are clearly expressed, the subjunctive mood 
should be retained. This so-termed archaic 
use is necessary as affording a more subtle 
shade of expression, as well as a more correct. 
Some philologists have condemned what 
they term a ” survival ” as being out of 
place and, indeed, more emphatically in¬ 
correct in modern English. But if the sub¬ 
junctive mood were to be done away with 
(this is merely a supposition, as were denotes), 
the loss would be great, so that the substitu¬ 
tion of the indicative mood, a practice indeed 
sadly on the increase, is not to be encouraged. 
Wliere a wish, condition, or hypothesis is 
expressed, the use of the subjunctive has a 
supreme touch quite lacking in the indicative 
mood. 

(a) Expressing a Wish. —” I only wish 
she were as serious as her brother, something 
might be done.” ” Far be it from me to 
wish any of the culprits evil.’* 

(h) Expressing a Condition or Hypothesis .— 
” If I were you.” ” If he were not such a 
coward, it would be different.’* " If the 
catastrophe were to happen, ruin would be 
inevitable, I fear.’* Or, again, with the 
omission of if, the subjunctive still holds 
good : Were I such a person as you seem 
to believe, you would despise me.” ” It 
were better here not to put * if ’ at all 
(Masson). ” Come what will, I will hazard 
it.” To substitute was or would he for were 
in any of the above sentences would mean 
loss in vigour as well as in accuracy of 
statement, as has already been strongly 
urged. 

The preterite subjunctive is found in an 
idiom which many purists wish to declare 
obsolete and to be condemned. Yet it is 
to be found in some of our best writers. 
It has been pointed out that had is used 
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in the sense of regard in the phrase “ I had 
as lief remain as go away ''— ix, “ I should 
regard it as pleasant to go as to remain.** 
Had rather is similarly found. The idiom 
is not an error, as some writers have stated 
it to be. Cf, “ You had better not go 
out.** This is grammatical, whereas You 
would better not go out ** is not. 

The use in a certain way of prepositions 
has with equal inappropriateness been con¬ 
demned. The modern tendency throws the 
preposition at the end of the sentence, while 
m reality, both for dignity of phrase and for 
accuracy, the more obsolete construction 
is to be preferred. The following will 
exeiMlify : 

The shell wherewith, or with which, he 
helped to slay her.** This is much better 
than “ The shell he helped to slay her 
with.** Or, again, ** He reached the goal 
he had been aiming at'* is not so good as 
He reached the goal at which he had been 
aiming.** A page of any modem news¬ 
paper, journal, or book even will furnish 
numerous examples of the way prepositions 
are allowed to tail in aimlessly at the end of 
sentences. Such sentences have a weak 
look ; they need bracing, and there is a 
suggestion of want of compactness. It is 
the other extreme to aim at a Ciceronian 
sonorous ending always, perhaps, but this 
letting loose of prepositions is even as 
deplorable. The four following quotations 
are taken from pages opened up at hap¬ 
hazard, but they will serve to illustrate the 
spreading tendency: 

“ It merely shows that they have been 
among the necessarily limited number 
chosen to collect instances from” (Preface 
to The King's English,) 

** ‘ The Song of the Drainer,’ which only 
the inexorable want of space prevents the 
quotation of.** (The Bookman.) 

” And those last are the things that men 
fight to the death for.** (The Bystander.) 

" He thought the matter over that night 
and next day, and finally agreed that part 
of the programme could with advantage be 
dispensed with” (Review of Reviews,) 

B. Of Words 

Right Use, —An Old English word often 
has a better claim for usage, even as a word 
of Old English formation has, than the 
equivalent foreign derivative. The native 
word will be found to have, as a rule, the 
more intimate feeling. Compare homely for 
domestic (in certain senses), folk-lore for 
popular mythology, forefathers for ancestors, 
dwelling for domicile, tools for implements, 
chew for masticate, stead for place (compare 
to stand in good stead ’*), and thus they 


might be multiplied many times. Some of 
these words have already a distinctly archaic 
tinge, but they should not, all the same, be 
relegated to the past, in consideration of 
their still vital force. It must be noticed, 
however, that words that may be slightly 
archaic or “ popular ** in one man’s vocabu¬ 
lary may not be so in another man’s. That 
is why it is well to preserve in many cases 
the popular ” as opposed to the “ learned '* 
word. Frequently, too, they exist side by 
side. 

Spelling 

Apart from expression, the actual spelling 
of a word may, by its obsolete character, 
prove very effective, and thus justify its 
existence. Thus in Keats’s Ode to a 
Nightingale, the old spelling of faery 
strikes a note of distance that would other¬ 
wise have been absent. In the ballad also 
of La Belle Dame sans Merci, a ballad 
that seems to be of a far-away, a stranger 
world, that same spelling faxry is peculi¬ 
arly appropriate. 

** I met a lady in the meads. 

Full beautiful—a faery's child. 

Her hair was long, her foot was light. 
And her eyes were wild. 

“I set her on my pacing steed, 

And nothing else saw all day long, 

For sidelong would she sit and sing 
A faery’s song.” 

Or, again, from The Eve of St. Agnes, 
with its touches of mystery : 

“ Hush ! *tis an elfin storm from faeryland. 

Of haggard seeming, but a boon indeed : 

Arise, arise ! the morning is at hand. 

The bloated wassailers will never heed.” 

It is to be noticed how this old spelling is, 
as it were, becoming fashionable again. In 
modern poetry it is found with much fre¬ 
quency, and in recent novels and Ixioks of 
romance also. 

Thus in Success, one of the last works of 
Una Silberrad, the passage occurs : “ Princi¬ 
pally he wrote of the last, it was the realm 
of faerie to him, the dreamworld wherein 
the rrtist-souled, even mathematical and 
machine artists comfort themselves for the 
hardness of the way.** 

This illustration of the use of “ faery *’ 
might be similarly exemplified many times 
with other words. To affect the archaic 
where it is out of keeping with the style 
evoked by the theme, is an error into which 
a writer not uncommonly falls. Used with 
restraint and a due sense of propriety it 
may, on the contrary, give just the shade 
of distinction that gives tone to a com¬ 
position. Thus, as instances, the old form 
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of saJte for sat, of sware ior swore, of strown 
for strewn, of chaunt for chant: 

** She sate by the pillar, we saw her 
clear The youngest sate on her knee ** 
(Matthew Arnold). 

He sware by the holy rood ” ; “ But 
Leofric, the high festival is strown by the 
servant of God upon the heart of man ** 
(Walter Savage Landor). 

There is a chaunt in the recitation both of 
Coleridge and Wordsworth which acts as a 
spell upon the hearer and disarms the 
judgment.'* 

Perhaps Ben Jonson's advice in regard 
to the choice of words, in especial with a 
view to archaic expressions, may not un- 
appropriatcly be here quoted. It is really 
a caution against indulgence in two ex¬ 
tremes—the obsolete on the one hand, 
neologisms on the other. We must not be 
too frequent with the mint, every day coin¬ 
ing, nor fetch words from the extreme and 
utmost ages. Words borrowed from anti¬ 
quity do lend a majesty to style, and are 
not without their delight sometimes. For 
they have the authority of years, and out 
of their intermission do win to themselves a 
kind of grace-like newness. But the eldest 
of the present, and newest of the past 
language is best.** This bears out the plea 
that only under exceptional circumstances 
is the archaic advisable or successful, but 
these circumstances do occur, and when 
they do they demand, as an adornment, and 
necessity even, the trapping of ancient 
texture. In literature, too, as a whole, it 
will probably be found that poetry, rather 
than prose, lends itself to the happiest 
touches of the obsolete, since,Mn poetry, the 
anachronism in word or phraseology may 
slip in without censure under the cloak that 
shelters much—the cloak which may be 
called Diction or, perhaps, Poetic license. 

Neologism, with Subsections on the 

Hybrid-Neologism and Suffixes 

It has been shown how archaic elements 
in the vocabulary tend very often to keep 
it rich by preserving gems from the past. 
In quite the opposite camp, yet not seldom 
effecting the same result, is to be placed the 
neologism. It spells development. It is 
inevitable wherever a nation, and conse- 
scquently its language, is in a state of 
progress. The gap from the past to the 
future is bridged by neologisms. In all ages 
they have been attacked by purists—the 
attack is legitimate and, in the main, not 
to be deprecated. It serves to reveal the 
merits of the word. Time is usually the 
surest test of the fitness and advisability of 
the coined word to survive. Of course, as 
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has elsewhere been pointed out in some 
detail, in many instances neologisms are 
unpardonable errors in vocabulary, and it 
is distinctly dangerous to harbour them, 
but regarding this latter aspect as the 
negative side, it is desirous here to empha¬ 
size the positive side, the enrichment of 
vocabulary, the impetus to its expanding 
and flexible qualities due to the presence 
of the neologism. Its introduction to the 
language may be forcible, insinuating, or 
unconsciously taken for granted. Its con¬ 
tinued presence depends upon how far it is 
admitted into common currency. A coined 
word regarded at first askance may end by 
receiving a cordial adoption, while, on the 
other hand, a word that on its first arrival 
gives promise of becoming prime favourite 
vanishes mysteriously, pines to death from 
a blighting neglect. A coined word thus 
makes its debut to a very fickle public, and 
as often as not has a hard fight to preserve 
its existence. Once, however, having estab¬ 
lished its reputation, its cares are then all 
over. The class of neologism, which may 
be said to be received without any effort on 
its part, is that which owes its birth to 
science. Terms and words that are strictly 
scientific must be accepted without criti¬ 
cism, since scientific men have the right to 
invent names for their discoveries. Thus 
the advance of any art or science whatever, 
brings in its train new words, since world- 
progress is signified by the development of 
the arts and sciences. What is new de¬ 
mands a new name. A moment's considera¬ 
tion will show what numerous terms exist 
which have not only become common, but 
in many cases been first created within 
recent years. Some such are: cesthetics, 
musement, anthropology, perseverance, psycho¬ 
physical, telepathy, appendicitis, motor, aero¬ 
plane, biplane. 

In spite of no welcome being extended by 
the literary and scholastic to many neolo¬ 
gisms, their fitness to remain is proved by 
most speakers realising that they fill a gap 
in the language. It is interesting to recall 
Swift's virulent attack on certain words, 
new in his day, and according to his de¬ 
nunciation of them, worthless coinages, 
which are now tinged with no suspicion of 
a new garb, so at home are they, and indeed 
indispensable in the mother-tongue. Specu¬ 
lation, ambassador, operation, battalion, com¬ 
munication, are some of those then neolo¬ 
gisms which found so little favour with the 
Dean that he urged their expulsion. 

Many new technical words introduced into 
the language become popular because they 
are daily in evidence. Photograph, telegram, 
telephone, phonograph, gramaphone, are in¬ 
stances of this. British partiality also for 
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the short word, is shown in the form wire, 
which is being rapidly adopted in writing 
as well as in speech. This is an instance 
really of a neologism owing its appearance 
and acceptance to convenience. This leads 
us, therefore, into a different group, which 
may be classified thus: 

Neologisms arising from Convenience. —A 
multitude of words exist that men have 
coined for their convenience, either as 
nonce-words —that is, words which are 
created to answer the need of the moment— 
or else they are for the purpose of expressing 
a new idea which may or may not be 
accepted in common usage. Motives for 
these new formations are various, and not 
always praiseworthy ones. They amount, 
in fact, to being individualisms. Good and 
forcible writers experiment, as is their due, 
with language, but whether successfully or 
not, can only be tested by time. Most 
authors of note would afford examples of 
such individualisms—Mrs. Humphrey Ward’s 
puncMium, R. L. Stevenson’s hurglariouSt 
Lytton’s viparious, Tennyson’s andrometer, 
Carlyle’s dandiacal belong to this class. 

Advertisement English and tradespeople 
nowadays provide an endless succession of 
coinages to designate new articles of mer¬ 
chandise. Sound seems to play a large part, 
indeed the principal part, in the majority of 
this kind of coinage. Nutter is thus the name 
given to the food article that is really nut 
and butter —a telling abbreviated form is 
thus made. Such a combination formed 
by the first part of one word added to the 
last part of another, is of growing frequency. 
Compare, on the London tubes, the Bakerloo 
line, which is the neat expression for Baker 
Street and Waterloo lines. Advertisement 
coinages, as a rule, have but a short life, 
though there are, of course, exceptions where 
the word has flourished and passed into 
general use. Kodak and hovril are instances 
of successful survivals. The former ex¬ 
emplifies the type where the letters seem to 
have been chosen arbitrarily, but where, 
indeed, the sharp clicking sound of the 
renunciation is very effective. In hovril, 
owever, we have a word of a different type. 
The intention here would appear to produce 
a word bearing a slight likeness to some 
other word which may familiarise and im¬ 
press the buyer with its name. Thus hovril 
IS really hos and vril, and similarly vinolia 
is vinum and oleum ; antexema is ante and 
eczema, wincarnis is wine and caro. 

Quite recently absurd names for shops are 
of constant occurrence, sound here again 
being evidently the dominant factor in the 
coinage. Thus a bootshop will flourish the 
name of Waukeeze, which, of course, resolves 
itself into the a^onition tp walk easy, 


Also Phitwell on another shoe-shop is sir _ 
fit well. Such coinages consciously or not, 
are of a facetious nature and doomed to 
timely ends. 

Hybrid - Neologisms .—Another common 
method of creating a new word is by form¬ 
ing a verb or other part of speech from a 
noun or adjective by adding a suffix. Such 
suffixes are numerous, and among the most 
common are to be found, -ize, -ite, -ist, and 
-ism. To archaize is an expression that has 
appeared lately, and also the noun archaizer. 
Thus in Greenough and Kitlredge runs the 
sentence, “ Spenser, the most distinguished 
of all our archaizers^ How appropriate, 
too, is Meredith’s use of woman and -ize, 

he womanized his language.” 

The suffix -ite must be admitted to have 
a slightly uncouth look, but frequently in 
conversation and sometimes in writing it is 
to be found. Hallite, hostelite, are terms in 
accepted use, among the student class at 
least, for the dweller in a hall or hostel. 
K.O.B.-iie, the adherent of a worker in the 
Knowledge Organisation Bureaus. Proper 
names are sometimes thus converted by the 
same suffix: Irvingite, Ruskinite. The 
suffix chosen seems to have its basis in 
assonance—thus Wordsworthian, Johnsonian, 
but Carlylese, Shavian, Bonapartist, Shake¬ 
spearean, Swinhurnism. 

-ist is an ending which has produced a 
whole series of new words. Among those 
of general acceptance which may be men¬ 
tioned are futurist, ocultist, copyist, purist, 
sociatisi, phrenologist, individualist, intel- 
lectualist, sociologist, pluralist. It is curious 
to note how scientist is now an indispensable 
term in spite of, comparatively recently, 
having been stigmatised as "an ignoble 
Americanism,” " a cheap and vulgar pro¬ 
duct of transatlantic slang.” -ist efectively 
creating the name for the agent, -ism does 
duty very frequently, in the same way, for 
forming the abstract noun. Individualism, 
purism, spiritism, feminism. 

^ Countless more suffixes exist, and side by 
side with them as many prefixes, which 
likewise serve for word composition in the 
enlargement of vocabulary. The term 
hybrid-neologism may find little favour as 
applied to the above, which, strictly speak¬ 
ing, should perhaps be placed in a separate 
section to be called " Prefix and suffix in 
the enlargement of vocabulary.” But 
though not a true neologism, a coinage of 
this type may not inappropriately be termed 
a hybrid-neologism, since to that in essence 
it really amounts. 

It would be beyond the scope of this 
article to ^ve a detailed list of prefixes and 
suffixes with examples which are even of 
the most everyday occurrence in English. 
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Any good grammar on the composition of 
the language will supply lists in detail. It 
is, however, essential that some slight 
survey be given, since the part played by 
affixes (i.e. prefix and suffix) in vocabulary- 
making is one of vital importance. 

Enlargement by Prefix and Suffix 

The effect of the prefiAr is to change the 
meaning of the word ; thus the difference of 
meaning between do and undo, succeed and 
proceed, allusion and illusion, prescription 
and proscription, and so on to a myriad of 
enumerations. On the other hand, the use 
of the suffix is to alter the function of words 
—that is, they may transform a word into 
quite another part of speech, into a noun, 
adjective, verb, or adverb. Thus by change 
of suffix how many different meanings arise 
from the transformed stem thick—to thicken, 
thickness, thickly —as it becomes respectively 
a verb, a noun, an adverb. 

A large proportion of the English vocabu¬ 
lary are borrowings from foreign words, and 
in like manner the affixes have to a large 
extent foreign sources. The sources are 
three : 

I. Teutonic, which, embracing as it does 
Anglo-Saxon forms, stands out as the least 
alien type. 

II. Romantic, which covers Latin, French, 
and Italian suffixes. 

III. Greek, which comes through French 
and Latin as well as directly. 

Instances given alphabetically of each 
class of affix will be here given to exemplify 
some of its possibilities as a factor in word- 
composition. 

A. The Prefix 

1. Teutonic Group 

^bed, aloft, astern, afloat, alight, ado, 
hemodkXi, bestir, ^^nighted, henightmared 
fKeats), bystander, byword, fey-path, fey-pass, 
}orswea.r, forsa.ke, forgo, forhea.v, forgive, 
foresee, foredoom, forehead, /or^paw, fore- 
man, income, inlet, inhabitant, zwsurance, 
inland, inmale, misjudge, misread, mis- 
handle, misgive, misunderstand, outldcw, 
outcast, outside, outshine, owiwalk, overlenip, 
oversight, overcome, ovemW, overdrink, twi¬ 
light, twice, twist, twin, uninir, unseen, un- 
heard, wnmade, wwread, underied, under-rs.te, 
understsmd, understddement, upset, upwnrd, 
uplands, w^held, w/>heaval, wellsadd, well- 
tried, well-done, welcome, welid^re, withstzxid, 
withdraw, withhold, withgo. 

2 . Romantic Group 

Aberration, ofesurd, afestain, afeuse, afe- 
wormal, ofesence, accomplish, accustom, ac¬ 


cession, accord, account, a/ford, auction, 
affect, a/fluent, afhrm, agglomerate, agglu¬ 
tinate, aggravate, aggression. 

These examples will sufficiently emphasize 
the manner of formation in the a- column. 
Similarly with the dissyllables ante(i)- and 
bene-: awiiclimax, aw^croom, awiipathy, 
fecwcvolence, fecwcfactor, benefice, benignity. 

Note also how useful are the prefixes 
bi-, bis- (twice), and circum-, circu- (around, 
about) : feifurcate, feilateral, feilingual, feiped, 
feisect, circumvent, circumspect, circumnavi¬ 
gate, circumstantial, circuit. 

A slight selection may be added to the 
above for the further purpose of illustrating 
how vitally vocabulary may be affected by 
means of the prefix. Sometimes the form 
of the prefix, though the meaning remains 
unchanged, may be slightly altered owing 
to assimilation. Thus cor- in correspond is 
really the same as com-, con-, and co- pre¬ 
fixes, all of which mean with. Thus: 

Compute, component, complication, com¬ 
prehend, condition, conclude, conciliate, co- 
operate, co-ordinate, copartner, collaborate, 
co/lapse, coilection, cogent, cogitate. 

Likewise with contra-, contro-, counter-, 
all with the sense of against: contrahdmd, 
contravene, contradict, cowiradistinguish, 
couiroversial, couuicrirritant, countersign, 
counterfeit. 

Dis, di-, * and again by assimilation dif- 
(apart, not) : <txsfavour, disease, discom^ 
fort, disobey, diffidence, diffuse, digression. 

E-, ex-, ef- (out of) : e;rpulsion, e;rcursion, 
e^rercise, erase, eruption, e/florescence, e/fort. 

Extra- (beyond) : extravagant, extramural, 
extraneous. 

Inter-, intro-, enter- (between, within) : 
interlope, interlude, interlinear, introspection, 
introvert, introduce, entrance, entertain. 

Retro- (backward) : retrograde, retrogres¬ 
sion. 

Super-, sur- (above ): supernumerary, sur¬ 
feit, surpass, surmount. 

Trans-(across) : transatlantic, transport, 

transmit. 

Vice- (instead of) : viceregent, viceroy. 

To continue the list in further detail is, 
unfortunately, beyond the scope of this 
article. Instances of word-formation by 
means of Teutonic and Romantic prefixes 
have now been given in sufficient variety 
to display to some extent their multifarious 
nature. Suffixes, both Teutonic and Ro¬ 
mantic, are equally forcible and numerous. 

It would be a task of no little interest 
and amusement to take any paragraph of 
writing and examine it with a view to ob¬ 
taining clearer insight into the dexterous 
way vocabulary is modified and enlarged 
owing to the suffix, Teutonic or Romantic, 
as the case may be. The following sentence. 
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admittedly slightly arranged for purpose of 
illustration, will reveal the working of the 
suffix, the Teutonic suffix, in its varied 
signification: 

“ The shepherd saw the bullock startle 
his playful, frolicsome lambkin as it nibbled 
the bushy undergrowth/' 

Nearly every word in this sentence owes 
its life and meaning to a suffix. To view, 
then, these words in detail: 

Shepherd, Here the ending -herd has the 
old-time signification of keeper. It appears 
in many terms that are beginning to wear 
an antiquated look. Such are cowherd, 
neatherd^ swineherd, 

Bullock, -ock is here the diminutive end¬ 
ing, converting hull into bullock or small — 
that is, young bullock. Compare also hillock, 
from hill. 

Startle, The force of the -le here is 
causative or factitive— to make to start. Of 
similar formation is stifle, from stiff. 

Playful. The ending -ful is obvious in 
its meaning— full of. Innumerable are 
similar formations : lustful, fretful, hopeful. 

Frolicsome, The sense of -some is almost 
identical with -ful. It means both full of 
and inclined to. Compare with it quarrel- 
some, troublesome, winsome. 

Lambkin, -kin is a direct diminutive, a 
term of endearment, as so many diminu¬ 
tives are. Motherkin, or the little mother, 
is a term often used by children, -ling has 
a similar power of creating diminutives, 
sometimes with a contemptuous sense: 
weakling, nurseling, darling. 

Nibbled. This is a frequentative ending 
-le. It appears in many such words as 
shuffle, cackle, wriggle, dazzle. 

Bushy. The termination -y is one fraught 
with meaning. Thus here it has the force 
of abounding in bushes. In like manner we 
have smoky, woody, flowery. It has a further 
sense of belonging to, as in stormy, trusty. 

Even more marked by suffix formation, 
still Teutonic, are the words in this curious 
sentence: 

“ The fishwife and the costermonger like¬ 
wise found the homestead worthless, so they 
sadly but without faltering went on further 
southward/' 

Fishwife. Wife has the wider meaning of 
woman in general: henxvife, midwife. 

Costermonger, monger is a useful suffix 
and one of the oldest, meaning a dealer in. 
Thus fishmonger [one who deals in fish), iron¬ 
monger (one who deals in iron), and also the 
term, now become almost obsolete, ballad- 
monger. 

^ Likewise, -wise is an adverbial termina¬ 
tion meaning in the manner of. It appears 
in a number of words, as otherwise, somewise, 
nowise. 


Homestead. Stead means place. It is 
found in bedstead and in the expression 
instead of, A more modern expression, 
which is taken from the French and threa¬ 
tens to usurp the native instead of, is in 
lieu of, which gains nothing in emphasis, 
but, on the contrary, threatens a loss in the 
force of direct simplicity. Other com¬ 
pounds formed owing to -stead are : farm¬ 
stead, roadstead, Hampstead, and the phrases 
in my stead, to stand him in good stead. The 
expression to bestead me is, unfortunately, 
now archaic—unfortunately, because of the 
fine energy of the expression. 

Worthless, -less has the force of to lack, 
to be without. It acts as a sweeping con¬ 
demnation or assertion. Shameless, home¬ 
less, loveless, regardless, fruitless, useless, 
sleepless, and so on ; innumerable words are 
formed in a similar way. 

Sadly, -ly means like. Compare badly, 
poorly. 

Faltering. The verb to falter really comes 
through fail, -er has here again a frequen¬ 
tative force. 

Further, -ther has here the force of a 
comparative, just as -most in hindmost, 
inmost, utmost has the force of a superlative. 

Southward, -ward signifies turning to a 
place, as also in downward, backward, heaven^- 
ward. 

The Teutonic suffixes here dwelt on are 
but a tiny handful taken from a host of 
considerable size, but their varied nature 
may serve at least as a suggestion of the 

f reat value of this kind of word-formation. 

t may be of some interest to glance for a 
moment at a similar process in words which 
are affected by terminations from Romantic 
sources. 

Romantic Suffixes 

A large number of suffixes in this section 
denote in the nouns they form the function 
of an Agent. This is the force in the case 
of -ant, -ate, -eer, -ent, -on, -or, and many 
others. 

-ant: servant, Protestant, merchant, de¬ 
pendant. 

-ate : curate, advocate, candidate, apostate, 
intimate. 

-eer: volunteer, engineer, muleteer, auc¬ 
tioneer. 

-ent: student, peUient, president, corre¬ 
spondent, parent. 

-on : cordon, mason, mammon, glutton. 

-or: elevator, actor, monitor, debtor, ser¬ 
vitor. 

Abstract nouns are also formed by various 
suffixes. Some of the most frequently 
found are : -age, -ance, -ence, -ty, -ment, 
-tion, -tude, -y. 
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-age: parentage, marriage, orphanage, 
courage, homage, 

-ance: maintenance, nuisance, penance, 
disturbance, 

-ence, -ience: obedience, patience, peni* 
tence, persistence, 

-ity, -ty: parity, pasty, patty, novelty, 
bounty, cruelty, 

-ment: nourishment, development, conceal¬ 
ment, nutriment, 

-tion : nomination, potion, obligation, ob¬ 
struction, objection, 

-tude: similitude, rectitude, longitude, 

magnitude, 

-y : patrimony, luxury, obituary, observa¬ 
tory, parody. 

Or, again, we may quote a series useful for 
the formation of diminutives. Among them 
are: 

-et, -let: casket, turret, clarionet, coronet, 
circlet, brooklet, chaplet, rivulet, leaf¬ 
let, batlet, 

-ette : cigarette, statuette, wagonette, brun¬ 
ette, grisette. 

-icle : particle, clavicle, article. 

Verbs. —A few instances will suffice to 
show the general method : create, expostur- 
late ; pacify, terrify ; diminish, finish ; 
permit, commit; rally, harry; hibernate, 
graduate. 

The power of the suffix would seem to 
reach its climax in its capabilities of adjec¬ 
tive formation. Only a very small selection 
can here be given : 

-acious : rapacious, mendacious. 

-ant, -ent: militant, significant, important, 
dependent, insolvent. 

-ate : proportionate, separate, private. 
-esque: picturesque, grotesque, Marlow- 
esque. 

-id : pedlid, morbid, horrid, 

-lent: benevolent, fraudulent, corpulent. 
-ous : ruinous, disastrous, glorious, sancti¬ 
monious. 

-y : jolly, funny, gloomy, roomy. 

The importance of Greek affixes must not 
be passed over altogether in this hasty 
survey. The meaning of Greek prefixes are 
usually very definite and clear. In the list 
here given this will be easily seen : 

amphi- [on both sides), as in amphitheatre. 
Compare ambi-, the Latin prefix with 
the same signification, as in ambi¬ 
dextrous. 

an-, a- (not ): anarchy, atheist, edrophy, 
apoael, 

anti- (againsf ): antipathy, antidote, anti¬ 
thesis, 

apo- {from ): apostrophe, apotheosis, apo¬ 
logy. 
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arch- [chief ): archduke, archangel, arch¬ 
deacon. 

auto- (self) : autograph, autocracy, auto¬ 
maton. 

cata- (kata) (down ): catacomb, cataclysm, 
caialogue. 

dia- (through ): diameter, diaphragm, diar¬ 
rhoea. 

dys- [ill) : dysentery, dyspepsy. 
ec-, ex- (from, out): ecclesiastic, eclectic, 
exorcise, exotic. 

en- (fn) : encomium, enthusiasm, 
ep-, epi- {upon) : epode, episode, epilogue, 
epitaph, epithet. 

eu-, ev- (well) : eulogy, euphemism, evan¬ 
gelise. 

hemi- [fialf) : hemistitch, hemisphere. 
hepta- (seven) : heptagon, heptarchy. 
hetero- (different) : heterodoxy, hetero¬ 
geneous. 

hex- (six) : hexagon. 

homo- (the same) : homogeneous, homeo¬ 
pathy. 

hyper- (above) : hyperbole, hypercritical, 
hypermetrical. 

hypo- (under) : hypochondria, hypotenuse, 
hypocrisy. 

meta- (after, over) : metaphysics, metaphor, 
metathesis. 

mono- (single): monody, monogamy, mono¬ 
gram, monomania. 

pan-, panto- (all) : pantheist, panorama, 
pantomime. 

para-, par- (beside): paragraph, parallel, 
paralysis. 

penta- (five) : pentagon. * 
peri- (around) : periphery, perimeter, 
period. 

poly- (many) : polygamy, polyglot, polygon, 
pro- (before) : problem, proem, progeny. 
pseudo- (false) : pseudo-classic, pseudonym, 
syn- (with) : synthesis, syndicate, synony¬ 
mous. 

tele- (afar) : telepathy, telephone, telegram, 
tri- (three) : tripetalous, tripod. 

I. There are numerous Greek suffixes in 
daily use which are of equal importance. 
A slight selection merely to exemplify is 
here given : -ast, -ic, -ist, -ite, -ot. 

Denoting Agent. — Enthusiast, sceptic, femi¬ 
nist, anchorite, zealot. 

Abstract nouns from -asm, -ic, -ics, -ism, 
-sis, -y, -ysm. There is a direct correspon¬ 
dence between these suffixes and those at 
work in nouns marking the agent: enthusi¬ 
asm, music, metaphysics, scepticism, basis, 
autocracy, paroxysm. 

Again, in adjectival and verbal formations 
we have -astic, -istic, -ic, and -ise, giving 
such word-compositions as monastic, pugi¬ 
listic, tragic, acclimatise. 

This brief consideration of some of the 
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details of word-composition through the 
medium of af&xes—Teutonic, Romantic, and 
Greek—^will probably not have the same 
interest or value for the general reader as 
certain broad, well-defined results which 
arise from the nature of the affix in question. 

Thus some prefixes always have what may 
be termed a negative sense—that is, the 
undoing of a thing that ts done. The Teu¬ 
tonic prefix with this meaning is -un, and 
the Romantic de- or dis-. These prefixes 
work in the following way : 

Teutonic 

for- : forbid, forego, forget, 

un- : unthread, unroll, uncover, undo. 

n- : nonetheless, none, never, naught. 

* Romantic 

de- : detect, detract, depopulaie, dethrone. 

dis-: disinter, discover, disburden, dis¬ 
charge. 

in- (and by assimilation im-, il-) : insane, 
immovable, illogical. 

ne-, neg-, non-: neuter, negligence, non¬ 
conformist. 

Greek 

a-: adamant. 

an-: anodyne. 

2. There are two classes which fall in this 

second division : (a) prefixes that denote 

something good, {h) prefixes that denote 
something bad. 

{a) Teutonic .—well-: welcome, well-bred, 
well-born. 

Romantic .—bene- : benefactor, bene¬ 
ficial, benison. 

Greek .—eu-, ev- : euphuism, eucharist, 
eulogy, evangelise. 

(b) Teutonic. —mis- (from miss) : mis- 
gotten, mishap. 

Romantic .—male-: malformation, male¬ 
factor, maladministra¬ 
tion. 

mis- (from minus) : mis¬ 
creant, mischief, mis¬ 
fortune. 

3. A number of suffixes have the force of 
depreciation, which it is well to note. 

-ish. A Teutonic suffix with not infre¬ 
quently a derogative meaning. Compare 
thus childish and childlike, womanish and 
womanly. It is good to be both womanly and 
childlike, but it is far from commendable 
to be either childish or womanish. In the 
same way a woman may conceivably benefit 
from having certain manly attributes, but 
under no circumstances should it be desir¬ 
able that she shoud be marked by mannish 
characteristics, -ish may here be noted to 


have the further sense of signifying a 
moderate amount. For instance, in stoutish 
Uomewhat stout), sourish (somewhat sour). 
Compare the similar use of -ly in faintly 
(inclined to be faint), sickly (inclined to be 
sick). The equivalent Romantic prefix is 
sub-. Compare sub-acid (somewhat acid). 

-ile. This is the corresponding Romantic 
suffix. It forms such words as puerile, 
ductile, servile. 

-ling. A Teutonic suffix used often in a 
contemptuous manner. To be noted among 
its various formations are : foundling, weak¬ 
ling, worldling, underling. 

-ster. Also Teutonic and has often a sinister 
meaning, as in gamester, trickster, rhymester. 

-ard. A Romantic suffix which, like 
-aster, also Romantic, has a depreciatory 
force : drunkard, coward, poetaster. 

Many affixes find their function in forming 
transitive verbs. The majority of these 
happen to be Teutonic, and among the most 
common are to be found such formations 
as the following: 

Teutonic 

be- : belittle, bedeck, bedew, bewail, belay. 

-en : shorten, hasten, lengthen, whiten. 

-le : settle, sparkle, jostle, startle. 

-se: cleanse, rinse. 

Romantic 

-fy : terrify, multiply, purify, modify. 
im-, en- : improvise, implicate, imperil, en¬ 
rich, enhance. 

Greek 

-ise : theorise, equalise, terrorise. 

These, then, are among the principal 
results of the structure in general of the 
affix. It is useful to have a clear ap¬ 
preciation of the force latent in a prefix or 
suffix, since a grasp of their varying usage 
is one of the essential factors in cultivating 
a feeling for the fine distinction in words. 
It is, indeed, as imperative to have a sure 
command of the subtleties of the affix in 
our mother tongue as it is for the student 
of German to assimilate as speedily as may 
be the definite meanings lying concealed 
under such prefixes as ver-, zer-, or ur-, and 
a host of other pregnant forces in word- 
formation or composition. 

Furthermore, consciously or uncon¬ 
sciously, these affixes become agents in 
enlarging our vocabulary. Their nature is 
an elastic one, since no definite limits can 
be set to word-formation of this kind. They 
lend themselves very readily to the coining 
of a new word, or, more accurately, to the 
forming of a new word out of an old one 
through means of either prefix or suffix. 
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whereby the old friend in the new frock 
changes its form and function. Words of 
this type of quite recent coinage may not 
unsuitably, then, be termed hyhrid-neolo- 
gisms. 

Enlargement of Vocabulary through 
Slang 

Slang has been subjected to severe criti¬ 
cism in a previous section classifying it as 
one of the outstanding errors in vocabulary. 
It may, however, be viewed in another 
aspect—as a real factor in the enlarging of 
our vocabulary. Even, however, when 
slang is condemned, it may be urged that, 
nevertheless, it does not tend to increase 
vocabulary. This is merely a negative 
value, however, parallel to the fact that 
vulgarisms are undoubtedly an enlargement 
of vocabulary, but such enlargements are not 
legitimate. The point that seeks to be 
enforced here is that slang has and does be¬ 
come a legitimate method of adding to our 
wealth of words. Elsewhere this capability 
and potentiality of slang have been lightly 
touched on, but now it may be of interest 
to glance at this side of the question in more 
detail. Slang has great vitality, but more 
almost than any other section of vocabulary 
it calls for time to test and mature it. 
Much that is present day slang may in 
fifty or a hundred years hence be totally 
forgotten and passed into endless oblivion, 
or may have lost favour, been revived again 
and once more suffered neglect. Such is 
the case and experience of by far the greater 
proportion of the multifarious slang that is 
always being created, but, on the other 
hand, a not negligible proportion of it does 
escape this fate and survives as good 
English. There are naturally varying 
degrees of slang. Some of the inventions 
of slang are vicious and intolerable, others 
again are witty and inoffensive, humorous 
and quaint or grotesque. A medium which 
acts, as it were, as a bridge between slang 
and the language proper is the colloquial¬ 
ism. Literary (or more general, dignified) 
and colloquial English are very different, 
yet colloquialisms quite often attain the 
level of the more formal language. It 
follows easily, then, that since slang not 
infrequently passes into the next stage of 
becoming a colloquialism it in time advances 
to the further stage of becoming idioms— 
that is, they reach the final stage whereby 
they become identified with standard 
English. Thus " to be flabbergasted '' has 
advanced beyond slang into colloquialism, 
similarly with “ to feel below par,’* “ to 
mind your P*s and Q's,” higgledy- 
piggledy.*' 
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Slang is a vital element in language be¬ 
cause it is so real. Superficial and perish¬ 
able for the most part, it nevertheless 
possesses infrequently the merit of being 
at grips with the life of its day. The 
sources of slang are countless ; by looking 
into some few of these it will be seen how it 
lends its aid ultimately in augmenting the 
number of our words. 

In the realm of sport several divisions 
might be made. To venture to treat of 
modern sport and terms slangy or otherwise 
in relation to vocabulary would be to tread 
on unsure ground, but the same risk does 
not follow in choosing expressions that have 
come down to us from far-off days. Terms 
that were taken literally, then, in connection 
with the game arc now used metaphorically 
by us. Take thus : “ to grapple with -a 

difliculty,” “ to wrestle with a problem,” 
” to jence or to parry in cross-examination,” 
” to hit the mark ” (the bull's eye), ” to win 
the palm,*' ” to try a fall," ” to double," " to 
tilt." All of these expressions have survived 
unmutilated, but large numbers of words 
that were at one time slang, and have gradu¬ 
ally become good English, were, or rather 
are, of a kind peculiar to themselves. They 
are in essence clipped or abbreviated words, 
and as such they were, to begin with, slang, 
many, of course, never nsing to any higher 
rank; but others, again, did rise, so that 
words which we accept readily as good 
English on examination will betray their 
slangy origin—not that that origin in the 
least detracts from their value or force in 
the language. A few may here be quotfed 
which, if not in every case full idiom (the 
exact dividing line being of subtle difficulty 
to place), are at least to be considered 
worthy and acceptable colloquialisms : auto 
for automobile, cab for cabriolet, bus for 
omnibus, cad for cadet, piano for pianoforte, 
mob for mobile vulgus, pros and cons for 
pros and contras, cycle for bicycle, phone for 
telephone, fad for fadaise, navvy from navi¬ 
gator, pub for public house, whip for whipper- 
in, photo for photograph, exam for exami¬ 
nation. 

Many words become slang when once 
they pass out of the special sphere to which 
they are properly applicable, thus sporting 
terms, and terms belonging to any trade 
assume a slangy nature when used outside 
their own department, and therefore not 
literally but merely as so many figures of 
speech. But, as we have seen in the case of 
to wrestle or to grapple, words do survive 
their slangy period, so that it is not an 
improbable assumption that in the future 
it will be considered good English to speak 
of ” going the limit," or ” cutting the outside 
edge" "to go off at a tangent," "to be in at 
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the death** ** to come to the scratch** “ to cut 
it fine,** ** to go one better,** though all these 
expressions (originating from different sports 
and games) are still to be considered as 
marking varying degrees of slanginess. A 
minor issue from the use of slang is a some¬ 
what roundabout process by which the 
language in a few instances gains double 
expressions. It is not an agreeable form 
of slang, and it is curious that the substitu¬ 
tion should be sometimes accepted—-or 
perhaps it is hardly accurate to say that the 
second form is a substitution, since the 
original word is not, or very rarely, ousted 
out of the language; but the newcomer 
not infrequently is allowed to exist side by 
side with the right expression, and becomes 
quite as respectable. Thus cash or change 
is a recognised colloquial term at least, for 
money, though in its first use it was essen¬ 
tially slang. It will be noticed that the 
expression chosen to give novelty and 
brisk audacity even, is usually used in a 
figurative sense, as the modern sky-pilot for 
minister, bracelets for handcuffs (here it 
probably arose from the desire to avoid the 
uncompromising handcuffs, or from a grim 
facetiousness). It is certainly much more 
forcible to accuse a person of being as bold 
as brass than to charge them with effrontery. 
The fate of such expressions, many of them 
euphemisms, can be left to posterity. 
Slang may be regarded, then, as akin to the 
type of enlargement of vocabulary which 
has been considered under the class of 
technical terms. 

Figures of Speech 

Figures of speech have a large share in 
adding to our vocabulary, but as a rule, we 
are as unconscious of the process as of any 
other of the modes of language enlargement— 
indeed, it is a method of which, in the main, 
we are quite oblivious. Some of the other 
varied processes such as word-composition, 
or the influence of the affix, is made apparent 
to the student of the grammar of the 
language. It is a technicality on which our 
numerous grammar-books lay due stress. 
Many lovers and students of literature, 
however, neither know nor profess to know 
what in this instance we may term the 
technique of the language—^that is, its com¬ 
position, its capabilities and intrinsic merits 
and defects as revealed by analysis and 
parsing. These same lovers of literature, 
however, would almost certainly make a 
big exception in their confession (not seldom 
proud confession) of ignorance. This study 
and appreciation of books and consequently 
of language, have given them an intimate 
knowl^ge, an assimilation of the set of 


technical terms which are usually termed 
“ figures of speech.” What we do not 
readily realise, however, is that these techni¬ 
cal terms are, to a large extent, no longer 
technical, or to put it more precisely, they 
have passed from being ” figures of speech ^* 
merely to another stage, that of being one 
with the ordinary language. The error is 
to suppose them peculiar to the literary or 
poetical style. True it is that in this latter 
they are indispensable, and have at one 
time or another been brought to a high 
state of perfection, but more than this, they 
have passed out of their specialised sphere— 
that of the literary language, and have be¬ 
come part and parcel (to use an expressive 
hackneyed phrase) of the everyday vocabu¬ 
lary of our ordinary conversation. The 
most vital of these figures are : metonymy, 
synecdoche, hyperbole, alliteration, anti¬ 
thesis, irony, litotes, periphrasis, pleonasm, 
autonomasia, and finally metaphor: Meta¬ 
phor, placed thus last, is intended to hold 
the place of honour by thus receiving proper 
emphasis, since it is indeed one of the most 
important, if not actually the most import¬ 
ant figure of them all, both in its variety 
and in its frequency. To bring out the full 
force of figures of speech in our ordinary 
language, we may glance quite briefly at 
their place in the literary language in each 
case in turn, and thus effect a comparison, 
by showing that fundamentally there is no 
such distinction as might have been 
imagined. 

Metonymy 

Literally this means ** a change of name,” 
from the Greek meta (change), and onoma 
(name). In this figure the thing itself is 
not named, but it is designated by some 
significant adjunct or function belonging to 
it. By this means because the sign used 
appeals more to the imagination than the 
thing for which it stands. The result is 
greater force, vividness, and impressiveness 
in the language. A single instance, taken 
from classical writers may suffice to illus¬ 
trate the various kinds of metonymy. 

(a) The Symbol ^r the Person or thing 
Symbolised .—Thus Tennyson has in prefer¬ 
ence to the person: 

” Bluff Harry broke into the spence 
And turned the cowls (monks) adrift.” 

With equal skill the same process appears 
in our everyday language. Quoted from 
the Daily Telegraph we find: ” A ’bus- 

driver, summoned for delaying his 'bus, 
pleaded that he was hailed by a fare who 
subsequently changed his mind.” How 
common, too, are the following expressions: 
From the cradle to the grave (from infancy 
to death); At least he was lo}^ to the 
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CYOvm (his sovereign) ; Lately called to the 
haY (made a barrister); and so on in great 
numoers. Yet numerous as they are, or 
rather perhaps because of this very reason, 
they fail to draw our attention. Surgery is 
thus designated by the knife, style for manner 
of writing, 

[b) The Instrument used for the Agent .— 
The poem of Shirley’s oft quoted for its 
sustamed figure exemplifies well this varia¬ 
tion of meton5miy: 

'' Sceptre and crown 

Must tumble down. 

And in the dust be equal made 

With the poor crooked scythe and spade.” 

That is to say, kings as well as peasants 
must die. Or, again, we have Polonius’ 
wise counsel to Hamlet: “ Give every man 
thine ear, but few thy voice.” 

Such usage which is both vivid and effec¬ 
tive, has found high favour in everyday 
language into which it has slipped and 
ranged freely far and wide. Compare many 
similar phrases as : If men are true to 

their colours they will fight through with 
never a thought of retreat.” Here colours 
is really standing for the army or rnore 
definitely even for the ” country ” which, 
in this instance, is synonymous with father- 
land. Flag is not infrequently made use of 
in the same way. ” If men are loyal to 
the flag, they will be protected by the flag 
in the event of danger.” The old adage 
” The pen is mightier than the sword ” is 
another case in point. Another kind of 
metonymy, which is perhaps a little more 
disguised, is that which may be called : 

(c) The Holder for the Thing held. —Dis¬ 
guised as being an example of metonymy 
IS certainly true ; its very familiarity blinds 
us to its nature. When we hear that ” the 
kettle is boiling ” or that ” the hero was 
obviously playing to the gallery” the turns 
of phrase ring so well known as to be ac¬ 
cepted without comment. Yet, critically 
looked at, it will be seen that in reality it 
is the water held by the kettle that is boiling, 
and that it is not to the gallery but to the 
spect^ors in the gallery that the hero was 
playing. Again we speak of a person being 
purse-proud, when in reality what we mean 
IS that the person is proud of the money, 
not of the purse which holds it. ” The 
Laird has undoubtedly the best stable in 
the county,” where the horses are, of course, 
in question, and not their actual stable. 
This third type of metonymy affords 
variety in expression and possesses in itself 
a simple, direct force which counterbalances 
any casing to which its inaccuracy may 
expose it. Only a prosaic person, prosaic in 
thought as well as language, would attack 
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its use on those grounds, even though it is 
perhaps the type that lends itself to the 
most loose mode of expression. 

(d) Metonymy of a more specialised but of 
a very popular kind : 

(1) The maker’s name used for the thing 
made. 

(2) The name of place used for the thing 
coming from it. 

(i) ” He is devoted to Matthew Arnold ” 
(poems of M. Arnold). ” You will find the 
quotation you want in Browning ’’(works 
of Browning). ” Do you learn Euclid at 
your school ? ” (geometry). ” I know your 
Bradshaw was lying on the table when I 
went out ” (the timetable made by Brad¬ 
shaw). ” I’ve heard that before—it is a bit 
of Reals” (Keats’ poems). ” It is raining 
hard, be sure and take your mackintosh.” 
Here mackintosh is the waterproof coat 
called after the man who discovered the 
process of rendering cloth rainproof. ” I 
have just invested in a stout pair of Welling¬ 
ton's.” That is, Wellington boots, called 
after the Duke of Wellington. ” By the 
time he had seized his Davy it was too late 
for the miner to retreat.” Sir Humphrey 
Davy invented the safety lamp which has 
since been called by his name. There are 
numerous instances of such metonymy coin¬ 
ages, as they might be termed, a popular 
method which has considerably added to 
our word store. In like manner in art we 
speak of ” beautiful Whistlers ” ” Striking 
Van-Dycks” when we really mean pictures 
painted by these respective artists. 

(ii) Numerous, too, are the words used 
which really are the names of places passed 
on to articles coming from them. ” What 
a pretty book that is bound in morocco ” 

leather from Morocco). ” It is always re- 
reshing to see (white) damask on a table ” 
(the cloth from Damascus). ” I am con¬ 
vulsed with grief at the loss of my old 
china ” (crockery made in China). ” That 
will cost exactly a guinea (name taken from 
Guinea, on the West Coast of Africa, and 
given to the coin that is made of Guinea 
gold). 

Having dwelt on these varying types of 
metonymy, we may now close by mention¬ 
ing a few extra instances so different as 
to reveal the flexibility of this figure of 
speech even in its decadent stage, by which 
we mean the stage when the figurative 
names have passed into general acceptance 
as no longer figurative, but literal. 

Two of the simplest instances offer them¬ 
selves in the words rustic and urbane. Their 
original meaning was respectively, pertain¬ 
ing to the country and pertaining to the 
town. This meaning has now been trans¬ 
ferred, so that urbane has the sense of polite. 
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smooth —^that is, polished, or refined —whereas 
rustic has come to mean uncouth, unculti- 
voted. Probably this distinction, this direct 
contrast, it may be said, arose from the 
supposed, and to some extent actual, civil¬ 
ising influence of the town as opposed to 
the country-bumpkin conception of the 
dweller in rural parts. 

The navy and the army have come to 
mean the naval and military professions. 
Among students and others, it is very 
common to hear the expression : “ Arc you 
p^oing into the Church ? '* ** No, I’m going 

in for Law or for Medicine,** where the pro¬ 
fessions of each is meant. In addition to 
being a method of word increase, it will be 
seen that metonymy has, further, the virtue 
of being sometimes picturesque, sometimes 
terse and pointed. It is a factor in creating 
the elasticity that so strongly characterises 
the English language, for though it may now 
and again, and even oftener than that, 
betray a tendency to encourage a slightly 
inaccurate and loose habit of expression, it 
has the balance of good, on the other side, 
since it stimulates original words and 
phrases into current use, breaks down in 
its own small sphere—small, that is, in com¬ 
parison with many of our sources of vocabu¬ 
lary—stereotyped ways of expression by 
introducing new, and certainly unconven¬ 
tional ones. The types mentioned here are 
chosen particularly because they have 
passed into common use, other types such 
as the name of an emotion being used for 
the object of the emotion have been passed 
over as being of minor importance, since 
their popular use is not so well defined— 
though even in prose in a manner facetious 
or otherwise, an assertion such as " I met 
my fate to-day ; “ she is the delight of my 
old age,” may be heard. 

Synecdoche 

A figure of speech that resembles metony- 
my, yet is quite distinct from it, is that 
known as synecdoche. This Greek term has 
the literal" meaning of ” the understanding 
of one thing simultaneously with another.” 
The distinction between the two figures is 
quite simple if we remember that in me- 
ton5miy we find one term is substituted for 
another whose meaning is wholly dissimilar 
to it,^ whereas in synecdoche, where there is 
substitution of one term for another, a 
relation more or less defined exists between 
their two meanings. 

Thus in synecdoche we have (i) the less 
general stands for the more general, and con¬ 
versely, (2) the more general does duty for the 
less general. Two classical examples of each 
type are as follows: (i) Lady Macbeth’s 


counsel to her husband on the approach of 
the hapless Duncan runs thus: 

”... To beguile the time, 

Look like the time ; bear welcome in your 
eye. 

Your hand, your tongue: look like the 
innocent flower. 

But be the serpent under’t.” 

The sinister effect of her advice is brought 
home much more forcibly by this specialisa¬ 
tion of language than it could possibly be 
by the equivalent wording of the ” look 
innocent but be guileful.” Or, again, in 
King Lear, where Regan callously bids the 
old king return to Goneril, and he thus 
makes answer: 

” Return with her, and fifty men dismissed ? 

No, rather I abjure all roofs, and choose 

To wage against the enmity o’ the air ; 

To be a comrade with the wo^ and owl, 

Necessity’s sharp pinch !—Return with 
her ? ” 

In both these quotations it will be 
readily perceived that the gain in vividness 
as well as in impressiveness is great. It is 
precisely the same result as is sometimes 
realised when the concrete is substituted 
for the abstract, as will be shown. This 
specialising process is akin to using the part 
for the whole, which is one of the functions 
of synecdoche. It is not so apparent in the 
comparison of the flower with innocence 
and the serpent with guile, since the figure 
here does not legitimately admit of further 
analysis than that by which it has already 
been designated—the use of the less general 
for the general. But in the second instance 
roof is undoubtedly ” the part for the 
whole.” Turning to our ordinary everyday 
language, we can see how the same usage 
has slipped into it, and it is in general 
acceptance with unconscious realisation of 
its function, probably with nothing furthei 
than a vague conception of its utility in 
affording variety and emphasis. Thus when 
we speak of ” forty head ” (of cattle), sixty 
sail (of ships), pin money, rww-shop, cut- 
throat, beer saloon, we are really indulging 
in a form of synecdocl^ where (2) the more 
general is used for the less general —the tend¬ 
ency is directly opposed to that produced by 
employiM specialised words for general 
terms, ftom the latter strength and a 
bracing of languages are the ultimate 
issue, but the former leads—or perhaps, to 
express it more favourably and less strongly 
—may have a tendency to produce a general 
va^eness and weakness of language. Thus 
action as equivalent to battle loses in direct 
force what it may gain by being more formal 
perhaps and dignified. Also to speak of the 
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Roman Catholic world is not unusual where 
the Roman Catholic Church, as a whole, is 
intended, or the Protestant world for the 
Protestant Church, as a whole or, more 
general still, the Pagan or Christian worlds 
for the Pagan or Christian Churches, as a 
whole, cannot be said in this instance to 
gain by the transaction. 

Figures of speech are constantly over¬ 
lapping—treading on each others* heels so to 
speak—and more than that even, they come 
at times into such close relationship with 
each other, in some instances merely be it 
understood, that the blend is so perfect 
that the ingredients cannot be s^arated 
even by a master-taster of their flavours. 
This is curiously illustrated in the phrases : 
** He has departed this life.” ” He was 
under the influence of liquor.” " The money 
will come to you if anything should happen 
to him” We have elsewhere condemned 
those of similar examples as being specimens 
of journalese, as being of the high flown 
journalistic phraseology that ranks with 
such expressions as : ” A vast concourse was 
assembled to witness ” (a great crowd came 
to see), ** Disastrous conflagration ” (great 
fire). "The conflagration extended its 
devastating career ” (the fire spread 
” Individual was precipitated ” (man fell). 
" Called into requisition the services of the 
family physician ” (sent for the doctor). 
" Commenced his rejoinder ” (began his 
answer). " He deceased, he passed out of 
existence, his spirit quitted its earthly 
habitation, winged its way to eternity, 
shook off its burden ** (he died)—to give a 
series of the telling quotations found in 
James Russell Lowell. Though such stiff 
and stilted terminology is to be condemned 
as savouring rather of a vulgar than of a 
scholarly style, some among it may find an 
excuse for its presence—an excuse or an 
apology, that is, which is not altogether 
irrelevant or absurd. To some extent its 
origin is due to the figure of speech known 
as euphemism (literally from the Greek 
eu, well, and phemi, I speak)—that is, an 
event or a person or a thing is spoken of 
favourably, which, from its intrinsic nature, 
is not either viewed or spoken of with 
favour. It is closely allied to the figure 
known as circumlocution, which is a round¬ 
about method of expression instead of 
straightforward directness, and becomes 
‘synonjnnous with it when circumlocution 
is used for the sake of euphemism, as when, 
for instance, we speak of a person being 
under the influence or dominated by stimu¬ 
lant instead of saying that the person is 
tipsy. So much, then, for the inevitable 
mingling of the functions of various figures 
of rhetoric — remembering their capacity 


in this wise, therefore, which is clearly more 
reasonable and understandable than if 
we were to regard them as wholly inde¬ 
pendent, kept indeed in watertight com¬ 
partments, as it were, without any possibility 
of being influenced by or influencing one 
another, the exact nature of synecdoche, 
when in the stage of representing the more 
general by the less general, will now be 
easily recognised. To speak of someone as 
having gone to rest (having died), or as being 
plain or far from pretty, when we mean ugly, 
may be classed, therefore, under at least 
three figures of speech : (a) Synecdoche in its 
special phase of the employment of the more 
general for the less general; {b) euphemism ; 
(c) circumlocution. Finally, too, in spite of 
it having the virtue of tending to vocabu¬ 
lary enlargement, it may, on the other 
hand, in some of its various expressions be 
placed under a distinct class of ” Errors in 
Vocabulary”—that of obnoxious journalese. 
These cross-references are interesting as 
pointing to the extraordinary elasticity of 
the English language. Its nimble evasive¬ 
ness, due to its flexibility, gives it the 
effect of desiring a gentle laugh at the ex¬ 
pense of our would-be attempts to fix it 
under any definite heading. Four other 
important b''anches of synecdoche still call 
for a brief survey. They are as follows : 

(1) The use of the abstract for the concrete, 
and vice versa. 

(2) The use of the concrete for the abstract. 

(3) An individual taken to represent a 
class. 

(4) The material instead of the thing made. 


(i) " All the fashion of London was in 
Hyde Park to-day.” “ His Highness and 
her ladyship only met once.” 

(ii) ” The Mother in her longed to embrace 
and comfort him.” The concrete expression 
for the abstract " maternal instinct ” is 
distinctly to be preferred, both for simplicity 
and force. 

(iii) It is a common device to turn to the 
concrete. When this takes place it means 
that a proper noun becomes a common 
noun, as is the case when the former is used 
in a descriptive or in a general sense. Com¬ 


pare such phrases as the oft quoted, " A 
Daniel come to judgment,” uttered by 
Shylock and mimicked by Gratiano, where 
Daniel is applied in the general sense of 
signifying a very learned and wise judge. 
Or, again, to say, " He was the Napoleon 
of the last century,** we have the same 
process. This kind of word increase ap¬ 
pearing now among the various types of 
svnecdoche has been also discussed under 
words arising from the names of persons,*' 
again testifying to the necessity for cross* 
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references in dealing with words and their 
ways in English speech. 

(iv) This is one of the most common and 
most useful subsections. ** The prisoner 
was brought to the dock in irons (that is, 
the fetters were made of iron). “ As soon 
as the duel began it was clear that he had 
met a foe worthy of his steel (sword). 

Were synecdoche, or, indeed, any of the 
other numerous “ figures of speech merely 
to be classed among poetical usages, a 
large proportion of its value would disap¬ 
pear, and for its purpose here its value 
would be quite negative. Since, however, 
it has been shown to exist in the everyday 
language, whether by a process of filtering 
from the poetry of our language into the 
ordinary prose of the average person, or 
whether by gradations subtle or sudden 
(which in this instance do not concern us), 
or not that at all, its presence in divers 
forms has been shown to be of vital conse¬ 
quence as a mode and a highly desirable 
mode of word and phrase increase. 

Simile 

When we hear it said, or notice for our¬ 
selves, ** that is a simile'^ we are apt to 
look upon, unconsciously perhaps, but none 
the less definitely, as being a figure of speech 
placed beyond the range of the everyday. 
In other words, it is for us either in the 
realm of the poetic proper—that is, of verse 
—or else it is more elevated or literary style 
of prose. Yet simile is involved in the 
most plain, prosaic language, though, for 
the most part, we are not aware of its exist¬ 
ence as such. A comparison between what 
we are accustomed to regard as the simile 
proper, and what is also in everyday speech 
m essence and really as vitally simile may 
be somewhat startling at first glance. An 
unprejudiced survey of the ** lie of the land,” 
however, will make the relationship quite 
obvious. First of all, let us examine the 
simile in poetry. The nature of the simile 
is the pointing out of resemblance conceived 
to exist between two things which, however, 
are different from each other in other respects. 
The qualification in the end of the last 
sentence is important, since there can be 
no simile in comparing things that are of 
the same kind, but only between those 
differing in kind. The point is that a 
parallel is not a simile, as they are sometimes 
confused thus. As instances of simile, 
** Lies, like crows, come home to roost.” 
The following simile of length, which also 
is effective as converting the abstract into 
the concrete through the parallel taken 
being concrete, is from the sonnet of Keats 
beginning, ” Oft have I travelled in the 


realms of gold, and many goodly states and 
kingdoms seen.” The reference of the 
whole poem is to Chapman's translation of 
Homer. The simile that follows has several 
times been spoken of in various books for 
its sustained power: 

” Then felt I like some watcher of the skies. 
When a new planet swims into his ken ; 

Or like stout Cortez, when with eagle eyes 
He stared at the Pacific, and all his men 

Looked at each otlier with a wild surmise. 
Silent, upon a peak in Darien.” 

Similes, as we are to regard them in prose 
—the prose, that is, of our ordinary doings 
and sayings—assume an aspect that is 
rather different. The key to the solution 
which reveals their intrinsic resemblance, 
comes through the nature of word-composi¬ 
tion in English. The word man-like, for 
instance, is felt to be a compound, and is 
equivalent to like man, but manly is a shade 
different in meaning, though -ly is really 
formed from -like. Thus a saintly girl is a 
girl who has elements in her nature resemb¬ 
ling those of a saint. Compare thus miserly, 
cowardly, gallantly, worldly, and many others. 
In all these formations simile is involved 
indirectly ; more markedly, however, than 
in these words composed with -ly, are the 
words that have the suffix -like. In them 
the simile will be seen to be direct and un¬ 
disguised : childlike, dreamlike, phantomlike, 
boy like, &c. 

Thus in everyday prose simile has its 
place, though it may not be easily recog¬ 
nised as such, nor is it indeed exactly 
similar to what may be termed poetic 
simile—that is, .simile that is used in poetry 
as a method of combining ornament with 
force and vividness—nor yet again is it 
exactly comparable to the simile of literary 
prose, yet in essentials the simile that we 
use daily in such phrases as worldly or 
hoylike is fundamentally the same as that 
which we are accustomed to regard as a set 
” figure of speech.” One more point should 
be noted in simile and in word-composition 
through affixes, in this instance the suffix: 
there should strictly be a cross-referenoe, 
since the processes in each correspond. 

Metaphors 

The position of metaphor in the language 
is one of great and unquestioned dignity. 
In the literary language, both poetry and 
prose, its importance in usefulness and 
ornamentation alike is usually too obvious 
to need discussion. There are various kinds 
of metaphors, but broadly, they can be 
classed under the headings of Personal 
Metaphors and Sustained Metaphors, 
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A metaphor differs from a simile by having 
one of its terms suppressed. In a simile, 
that is to say, both sides of the comparison 
are given, whereas in a metaphor only one 
side is stated. Thus to say '' He buffeted 
the blows of Fortune ” is a metaphor, really 
a potential simile. This sentence expanded 
into a simile, would run something like this— 

He strove against his bad luck as he 
would have buffeted away blows.** When 
inanimate objects are spoken of as if they 
were alive, then we have stepped into the 
realm of the Personal Metaphor. It is a 
device at once effective and simple, one so 
much resorted to as to have become indis¬ 
pensable. How often do we not meet with, 
in prose almost as frequently as in poetry, 
such expressions as : ‘A fatal stone,** ** a 
miserable landscape,** " a merciless frost,** 
“ the menacing sky,** " the reluctant spring,** 
'* the proud trees,** ** the smiling meadows.** 
Or, again, wc speak of ** the wrath of the 
storm,** “ the fury of the gale,** ** the eager¬ 
ness of the waves.** 

“ The Day in his hotness, the strife with the 
palm ; 

The Night in her silence, the Stars in their 
calm.” 

Matthew Arnold. 

** Shut not so soon, the dull-eyed night 
Has not as yet begun 
To make a seizure on the light. 

Or to seal up the sun.** 

Herrick. 

** That churlish season never frowned 
On early lovers yet.** 

Hood. 

These few illustrations exemplify the most 
usual kind of metaphors, the only dis¬ 
tinction between what we have termed a 
personal metaphor, as opposed to a sustained 
metaphor, is that the latter is carried on 
through a series of similar or related images, 
in other words, it is sustained. As a sus¬ 
tained simile we have : 

** Then came the cowslip. 

Like a dancer in the fair. 

She spread her little mat of green. 

And on it danced she. 

With a fillet bound about her brow, 

A fillet round her happy brow, 

A golden fillet round her brow. 

And rubies in her hair.** 

Sidney Dobell. 

Then from Tennyson we may quote the 
following instance of a sustained metaphor : 

" For Love is of the valley, come thou down 

And find him ; by the happy threshold, he. 

As hand in hand with Plenty in the maize. 

Or red with spirited purple of the vats, 


Or foxlike in the vine ; nor cares to walk 
With Death and Mourning on the silver 
horns. 

Nor wilt thou snare him in the white 
ravine. 

Nor find him dropt upon the friths of ice. 
That huddling slant in furrow-cloven falls 
To roll the torrent out of dusky doors : 

But follow ; let the torrent dance thee 
down 

To find him in the valley ; let the wild 
Lean-headed eagles yelp alone, and leave 
The monstrous ledges there to slope, and 
spill 

Their thousand wreaths of dangling water- 
smoke. 

That like a broken purpose waste in air : 
So waste not thou ; but come ; for all the 
vales 

Await thee ; azure pillars of the hearth 
Arise to thee ; the children call, and I 
Thy shepherd pipe, and sweet is every 
sound. 

Sweeter thy voice, but every sound is 
sweet ; 

Myriads of rivulets hurrying thro’ the 
lawn. 

The moan of doves in immemorial elms. 
And murmuring of innumerable bees.** 

The quotation is given at full length be¬ 
cause of the admirable example it gives of 
the powers of heaping of metaphor upon 
metaphor. “ Come and find Love ** is a 
figure of speech which combines personifica¬ 
tion with personal metaphor. Personifica¬ 
tion is in essence nothing further than 
metaphor that is personal, since it is the 
figure that turns the abstract into concrete, 
that gives the properties which appertain 
to things animate to things that are in 
reality lifeless. The whole passage is strik¬ 
ing for its interweaving of metaphor, owing 
to which motion, colour, life, and energy 
slip into the poem. Love and Plenty move 
hand in hand, the monstrous ledges spill 
down their thousand wreaths of dangling 
water-smoke, and to pillars and vales alike 
a spirit of animation has been imparted. 

In poetry and in literary prose we welcome 
and admire the force and picturesque beauty 
of metaphor which for tne most part is in 
its primary stage—that of being metaphor 
pure and simple, when only a figurative 
sense is intended or understood, when we 
are distinctly conscious that in using it 
we are making use of a figure of speech. 
This early stage embraces a wide field of 
language, and one which is uniquely rich 
in resources. It has also, of course, been 
accessoiy in the development of the lan¬ 
guage, in the stimulating effect it has had 
on literature throughout the centuries ; but 
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as far as our present object is concerned its 
vital effect in the actual enlargement of 
vocabulary is not to be estimated justly 
or adequately in the least until the further 
stages in the life of the metaphor are reached. 
There are two later stages, each of which, as 
far as being actually a metaphor, denotes 
decay in varying degrees. The value in both 
these later stages is that another source of 
vocabulary enlargement is provided. Meta¬ 
phor as a living force has been sufficiently 
illustrated to reveal its intrinsically figurative 
nature. Passing into the second stage, we 
find that metaphor here has a combination 
of a figurative and a literal sense. The 
literal meaning, which is the original one, is 
there yet; but as regards the figurative 
sense, we are no longer conscious of its 
presence, owing to our familiarity with it. 
By contrasting the literal and the figurative 
meanings of a word we shall see how the 
two forms—or, more precisely, the one form 
with the two meanings—exist side by side, 
providing thus an increase in our stock of 
words. Some very common expressions 
used in this stage of the metaphor are : The 
depth of the well has not been calculated.'* 
This is its literal use, but it passes into a 
figurative signification in the sentence: 
** The depth of your insight is always a matter 
of mystery to me." Wc can speak literally 
of the surface of a material being rough, 
but we pass beyond the province of the 
literal when we say that a man’s manner 
was painfully rough. Similarly, " to turn 
the key in the lock of the door," is a literal 
action, but “ to try to find the key to a 
person’s behaviour," brings us once more 
into figurative language. Compare, too, 
the following: You might as well liken 

the depths of the ocean with the heights of 
the Himalayas ’’ (literally). “ From the 
depths of despair he rose by that one act to 
the heights of elation ’’ (metaphorically). 

A shallow pond” (literal). "Her con¬ 
versation is as shallow as her behaviour " 
(figurative). " This tool has lost its edge, 
you see how blunt it is ’’ (literal). " The 
smile which accompanied the remark soft¬ 
ened to some extent its edge ’’ (metaphorical). 
In all these cases, which allow of innumer¬ 
able additions, the meaning hovers between 
the literal and the figurative, since though, 
on the one hand, the word retains its literal 
signification, as in " the point of the pin," 
" the prick of a needle," on the other hand, 
the fi^rative sense exists also, as in " the 
point of a remark " or " the prick of con¬ 
science " ; but so familiar have such ex¬ 
pressions become that we are only slightly 
aware, if aware at all, that we are using 
them in a figurative and not in their litersd 
sense. 


In the third and final stage of the metaphor 
the figurative side of it has been completely 
lost sight of, and has become, moreover, 
one with the literal side—that is, the literal 
and figurative properties of the word coin¬ 
cide, what was originally looked upon as 
figurative has now grown to be accepted 
as literal. Thus it is that our commonest 
words are metaphors which are worn-out 
or decayed. It is in this stage and in the 
previous stage where the literal and figu¬ 
rative senses may be said to co-exist, that 
the metaphor becomes of value in contri¬ 
buting to our word-store. In actual quan¬ 
tity, of course, it does not afford any 
material addition—if, indeed, addition at 
all—but in quality, which is expressiveness 
in vital and subtle shades, the language 
gains an immense impetus through the 
medium of the metaphor. Thus, when we 
speak of "a man having an incentive to 
work owing to the acuteness of his mind," 
wc are not conscious of any metaphorical 
signification underlying either of these 
terms, yet in reality both are figures of 
speech, incentive meaning literally that 
which sets the tune, from the Latin in and 
canere^to sing, and acuteness has passed 
from its original sense of sharpness jof edge 
into quickness of mind. Such words as 
melancholy or precocious or ardour we never 
represent to ourselves as suggestive of an 
underlying figurative meaning, whereas each 
of these words has a derivation which re¬ 
veals that wc use them all in a figurative 
sense become literal through time and fa¬ 
miliarity. Melancholy is understood now to 
be a low state of spirits, but originally it 
signified black bile. Precocious is accepted 
as meaning early, premature development; 
it comes from the Latin prae (before) and 
coquo (to cook, to ripen), meaning thus too 
early ripe. Ardour is now fervour, enthusi¬ 
asm, but primarily it meant physical heat. 

Metaphors that are now no longer meta¬ 
phors range freely in many parts of speech 
in our language—in nouns, verbs, adjec¬ 
tives, and even prepositions. 

As instances of figurative uses of nouns 
become literal: the fire of his imagination, 
a flash of hope, the decadence of the English 
drama, the downfall of his hopes, a feast of 
beauty, the tide of popularity, the motive, 
impetus, impulse of dread. 

Similarly of adjectives we have terms now 
taken as literal : stony heart, burning pas¬ 
sion, a transparent lie, a piercing draught, a 
relentless argument, a well-hatched plot, a 
deceptive calm, and so on, with countless 
other examples. 

Again, with verbs : cast your eyes on this 
a moment, to pick a quarrel, pocket an insult, 
triumph over a foe, pursue a line of thought 
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(line also is here a figurative use of the still 
existing literal line), to overthrow a proposi¬ 
tion, to thrill with anticipation. 

In nouns, verbs, and adjectives, all three, 
there are what may be termed specialised 
functions of metaphor—that is, where the 
one word, be it noun, verb, or adjective, is 
made to do duty for many others owing to 
the great variety of meanings which it 
offers, all of them now accepted as literal, 
though they are in essence figurative and 
merely akin—if, indeed, akin at all—to the 
original literal meaning. The noun hand is 
a case in point. Literally it is the term 
applied to a certain part of the body ; its 
extended uses are numerous: the hand of 
my watch is loose (hand because it is the 
art that points); this daughter is my right- 
and (most useful helper); we were beset on 
all hands (the hand being on the side ; the 
expression is equivalent to on all sides). 
Then there is the idiom to be hand and glove 
with somebody (which means an intimate 
friendship, on the analogy of the glove fitting 
close to the hand). A pony twelve hands 
high (the breadth of a hand is understood). 

Face has in like manner numerous varia¬ 
tions, while meaning literally countenance. 
As well as of the hand of a clock we speak 
of the face of a clock, the face of a compass, 
the face of an engine, to put a brave face 
on it, to fly in the face of danger ; and then 
what is almost a slang expression, they had 
the face to do it (boldness, audacity). 

Head is literally a part of the body—that 
part attached to the neck; but it docs 
yeoman's service for a great number of 
expressions. Some such are: the head of 
the army, the head of the class, and so on 
of any division or subdivision of society in 
general, meaning thereby the chief, the 
first person in it ; the head of a pin ; the 
head of a coin ; the head of the table looked 
displeased—^that is, the person who sat at 
the head, or rather end, of the table ; 
an article has so many heads or headings ; 
to give a horse its head is to let it go as 
quickly as it likes ; it is impossible to make 
head or tail of it. Then there are com¬ 
pounds : head-boy of his school, head-stvident 
of his class, the head-wdiiter of a restaurant, 
the head-m 3 &tex of a school. In all these 
expressions we accept the terminology with¬ 
out question of it being figurative. To 
choose out words similar to hand, face, and 
head and examine their resources would 
afford considerable interest and amusement. 
They are so numerous as to repay the most 
casual search. We so often speak of an 
air (melody) in music, of the branch of a 
subject, the root of the matter, a flow of 
rhetoric, a stream of eloquence, the root 
of evil, the arm of the law, where the word 


thus used has in each instance been turned 
from its original literal meaning. 

A multitude of verbs offer themselves for 
similar illustration. Fun and breah will 
serve as admirable instances of the nimble¬ 
ness of language in converting the one term 
into fifty or a hundred different uses. Fun 
in its literal sense has the simple meaning of 
the action of quick motion, running, whether 
of people or other animals. In its figurative 
use its meanings are amplified many times, 
until, indeed, it has become as useful as the 
word get, though it is not obnoxious as get 
is, since it rises above the stage of being a 
mere Scotticism or colloquialism, and has 
attained the dignity of a true idiom. It is 
a word of much worth. Its variety of uses 
may be tested by citing some few of them : 
the phrase ran thus (was thus worded) ; 
my resources bid fair to run out (come to an 
end) ; the way that boy runs through money 
is a disgrace (spends) ; his blood runs cold 
(became) ; lead runs in the flame (melts) ; 
how you do run on without listening to any 
answer I (continue talking) ; the road that 
faces you runs due east (has the direction) ; 
the water runs down the bank (flows) ; the 
blouse was spoiled by the colours running 
in the wash (did not remain fixed) ; this car 
runs three times a day ; I have a running 
account with that firm ; the glass ran over 
(the contents of the glass ran over). Many, 
too, are the transitive uses of the verb 
to run as when we say : he ran great danger 
of being drowned (incurred) ; how do you 
manage to run two big concerns at once ? 

S them at work) ; the Great Western 
ray Company contemplate running a 
new line along the coast (cause it to be made) ; 
he won, but his brother ran him hard 
(nearly overtook him) ; the gallant seaman 
ran the Spanish blockade (made his way 
through without capture) ; you nearly ran 
that pin into my arm ; our boat ran 
aground ; people who run other people 
down are detestable (speak badly of people, 
disparage them). 

Break, on the other hand, is employed for 
the most part with a direct object, its in¬ 
transitive uses being distinctly more limited, 
yet even these are sufficiently numerous 
and differentiated in meaning to afford 
subtle shades of expression: the day has 
begun to break (dawn) ; has the school 
broken up ? (closed for holidays) ; plague 
broke out among the Turks ; the pony broke 
into a canter ; she has broken with him 
altogether (severed friendship). There are, 
further, not a few interesting and curious 
compounds with break or parts of break, 
some of them bordering on slang, as : I am 
stony-broke (to be penniless) ; to have a 
complete breakdown (to become very ill)* 
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These meanings show considerable diver¬ 
gence in most cases from break in its literal 
signification which, as in break a glass, 
break a leg, break a plate, means to cause to 
part asunder, to split with violence. Its 
extended uses are well-nigh countless: 

Yorick broke silence with, ‘ Yet there is 
time * ; his recent loss has broken him up 

completely, in fact broken his heart (that 
is, he is overcome with grief) ; try to break 
yourself of that bad habit (cure yourself 
of a bad habit, get rid of it) ; his entry 
broke the ice, and people began to talk 
(relieved the shy tension, caused a diver¬ 
sion) ; to act thus is to break the law 
(violate or transgress a lawl ; to break a 
colt (to bring it under control) ; the hanging 
branch broke his fall (took away from the 
violence of the fall) ; it is always inspiriting 
to break new ground (to begin a new theme 
or project) ; I have not broken my fast since 
morning (eaten food) ; the charge succeeded 
in breaking through the enemy’s lines ; who 
will break the news to him ? (tell for the first 
time ; break in this use is a word of ill- 
omen, since it is hardly ever used with the 
understanding of good news—it forebodes 
disaster) ; his impetuosity broke down all 
obstacles (overcame) ; I want you to help 
me to break up the party early (to bring it 
to an end). The quality, then, of the word 
break may be tanked high, because of the 
great variety of phrasing it affords—^phrases, 
too, which embody in themselves much 
vigour and intensity, derived naturally from 
the primary meaning of break, so that, 
though we no longer realise anything of the 
figurative character of such a phrase as 
they broke up the meeting, yet instinctively 
it makes appeal to us by its very vitality 
of expression. In itself, too, it is a simple 
word, as are many, if not the majority, of 
the words that have these flexible meta¬ 
phorical powers of application. Equally 
potent as break and run are such verbs as 
ccUch, play, take, strike, cut, or stick. Each 
and all of them are indispensable in our 
everyday conversation, they have been 
wrought into the very fibre of the language, 
they have won free currency, and are stamped 
as idiomatic to the English tongue, which is 
the supreme test of the value of word 
or phrase. In regard to adjectives, perhaps 
the one word dead affords as vaned and 
telling an illustration as any. In its literal 
meaning it is that which is lifeless, inani¬ 
mate. JBut it has roamed abroad in the 
realm of language, and shaken off such 
narrow confines, changing its garb to suit 
the company in which it found itself, so 
to speak. Fundamentally it may remain 
unaltered, but the guise alone certainly 
conceals its origin in many of the following 


very common expressions: Why do the 
dead languages appear so important to 
you ? (languages no longer spoken) ; he is 
a dead shot (unfailing) ; for a dead cer¬ 
tainty (absolutely sure) ; a dead calm at 
sea, on land (everything motionless) ; are 
you dead to all sense of shame ? (incapable 
of feeling shame) ; the committee was dead 
against such a move (directly opposed to 
it) ; she dropped into my arms a dead 
weight (a weight without power to raise 
itself) ; that means a dead loss to me (irre¬ 
trievable) ; the result of the race was a 
dead heat (that is, no result) ; he wandered 
abroad into the dead of night (very silent 
time of night), and so on. 

Very many other adjectives are likewise 
metaphors in a decayed stage where the 
figurative sense has come to be taken 
literally. Some of these are : Light, as in: 
she has such a light touch (on an instru¬ 
ment). Simple : we always prefer simple 
food (plain in the sense of wholesome). 
Lame : a lame story. Iron : an iron will 

g afiexiblc). Golden : a golden opportunity. 
urning : burning zeal for the cause. 

The consideration of prepositions we have 
left to the last, not because they are less 
in importance or in number, but really, 
as is a common device, to give them a 
position of emphasis, for undoubtedly the 
preposition more than any other part of 
speech has offered itself for metaphorical 
use readily and in much variety. When in 
their original literal use, they served to 
denote relations in space, but then they were 
applied in a metaphorical signification to 
denote relations in time, and finally they grew 
to be applied even more widely and gener¬ 
ally, serving to denote many other kinds 
of relations. It would be beyond the scope 
of this article to deal in detail with all the 
variations and resources of the preposition. 
Choosing, then, at, by, of, and with as four 
of the commonest, a glance into their 
functions will reveal the riches which we 
are apt naturally to accept without thought 
or appreciation. The capabilities of these 
four words are not extraordinary, since they 
are to be paralleled by almost any other 
preposition. About, above, after, against, 
before, behind, below, beneath, beside and 
besides, for, from, on, in, over, through, to, 
and under, are all active in metaphorical 
applications. At literally fixes the locality 
of an action or an object: he is the club ; 
the cat leapt at the mouse. Passing beyond 
its literal limits, we have: he ought to come 
a/t six o'clock (time) ; he is so good at 
tennis (sphere of a game) ; you shall have 
it at cost price (value) ; no matter where he 
finds himself, he is always at his ease (con¬ 
dition) ; you may pay me at your con- 
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venience (combination of time and con¬ 
dition). By means literally near to, as in 
Sit by me—that is, nearness in space. 
Metaphorically thus/: I was up by cockcrow 
(time) ; you must always do your duty by 
your mother (towards) ; you can buy peas 
by the quart (quantity) ; he caught hold of 
me by the hair (instrument). Of has in its 
literal limitation a sense of separation or 
movement from a thing, but at no great 
distance. Its extensions are numerous : I 
did not hear of your engagement till yester¬ 
day (concerning) ; you are the beloved of 
many men (agency) ; a box of wood (ma¬ 
terial, equivalent to a wooden box) ; a box 
of bricks (contents) ; the carriage of his 
master (possessive) ; blind of one eye (point 
of reference) ; she died of grief (cause) ; 
you always give of your worst on these 
occasions (partition). Then finally with, 
which originally meant merely nearness in 
space, as You live with me. It is applied 
metaphorically thus, meaning nearness in 
cither a friendly sense or otherwise : Practi¬ 
cally your views are in accordance with 
mine (nearness of agreement) ; you have 
spent the whole day fighting this point with 
me (nearness of disagreement) ; you ought 
to treat your elders with respect (here merely 
manner) ; get up with the lark and you will 
enjoy life (nearness in time) ; it is sad that 
I must part with you (separation) ; with all 
his good looks, he is not in the least popular 
(in spite of). The last two instances show 
great divergence from the literal meaning of 
with, instances of the elasticity of language. 

This briefest of surveys will yet show how 
inextricably bound up with language in its 
most ordinary everyday use is the meta¬ 
phor, which accounts for its pre-eminent 
importance as a function in enlarging our 
vocabulary. Such commonplace words as 
recollection, suspense, apprehension, are all 
terms which in their pnmary signification 
meant something sensible and not mental, 
but which are not applied metaphorically 
to the intangible—to, in short, the mental. 
Recollection thus has its literal meaning to 
gather things together again; suspense is 
a hanging-up; apprehension in a seizing or 
grasping with the hand. The importance of 
the metaphor is brought home to us on 
realising how it is thus woven into the lan¬ 
guage, not merely into superficial side issues, 
not rnerely into a poetical and literary style, 
but right into the framework, into the core 
of our mother-speech in its ordinary, and 
consequently in its most far-reaching, repre¬ 
sentations. 

WORD-COMPOSITION 

In dealing with the elements that work 
together for the increase of the wealth of 
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words in English, the element known as 
word’-composition must not be neglected. It 
is an element that is essentially technical, 
and hence of more interest to the etymo¬ 
logist than to the general reader. Without, 
however, analysing the whole right down 
into its minutest parts, a sufficient dissection 
may be entered into to exemplify at once 
the process at work, and perhaps provoke 
the curiosity and interest of the casual 
investigator to pursue the subject further. 
Our vocabulary, not merely in quality, but 
this time in quantity too, owes a great 
impetus to this habit of compounding words. 
The principle owes its origin to its ancestor, 
the Indo-Germanic language, where the 
process was well developed. One broad dis¬ 
tinction must be marked, however—that of 
the loss of case-endings. This may be re¬ 
garded as a boon to the language. The 
variations that offer themselves may not 
inappropriately be likened to mathematical 
permutations and combinations. Taking 
two simple words, such as sweet and meat, 
and making them into one word, we have 
sweetmeat —that is, a noun is the result in 
the instance of the combination of an adjec¬ 
tive and a noun. We may also have the 
combination of an adjective and an adjec¬ 
tive, as pale-green : of an adjective and a 
verb, as whiteivash. Or, again, with ad¬ 
verbs : an adverb and a noun, uproar; an 
adverb and an adjective, evergreen ; an 
adverb and a verb, outweigh. Or with nouns: 
a noun and a noun, as fruit-tree ; a noun 
and an adjective, as grass-green; a verb 
and a noun, as cutpurse. These may be 
considered the outstanding features in word- 
composition. The elements in the composi¬ 
tion have, as a rule, distinct functions, as 
in pear-blossom. Pear is here the particular¬ 
ising element, while blossom is the general 
element. 

Perhaps the most comprehensive way of 
estimating the capacity of English in word- 
composition is to try and answer the ques¬ 
tion : How are compound nouns formed ? 
To give an adequate answer to this question 
will mean the covering of a fairly large 
field, since the methods are numerous. 
Some of the most important ones have been 
mentioned already. The methods, however, 
do admit of a clear division according as they 
deal with words which are related or un¬ 
related grammatically. The class in which 
the related words are to be placed is the 
larger, as it holds many more instances of 
this type of word-formation, since naturally 
there are many more possibilities for word- 
formation in related than there are in un¬ 
related words. Examples of some of the 
types in the related class of words are: 
(^-throat, rent-colleUor, down-fall, looh-out 
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and outlook, half-crown, loving-cuj?, bump 
^umpedyback, sportsman, dairy-maid. 
These compound nouns are each composed 
in a different word, which speaks well for 
the pliancy of our language. The combina¬ 
tion of the parts of speech which they 
exemplify has already been noted. A 
similar combination, only to an extent con¬ 
siderably more limited, takes place where 
the compound nouns are formed from 
simple nouns which are quite unrelated, as 
in the following: ear-ring (the specialising 
process in this and following combination), 
baihing-machine, bakehouse (not baking- 
house), undergrowth. 

Adjectives are almost as numerous. In 
the class of words related grammatically, we 
find double-faced, heart-rending, underhand. 
On the other side, from words which have 
no grammatical relation, we have the 
following compound adjectives : turkey-red, 
head-strong, country-bred, knee-deep, lion- 
hearted, cream-white. 

Verbs which are compounded from un¬ 
related simple words are not in such hordes— 
at least they are much more limited in 
variation. Cross-examine and turn-out, 
throw over, knock against, are examples of 
these. Or, again, where a grammatical 
relation does exist: sunburn, t'^ewriie. 

In spite of what may seem countless 
possibilities and as many actualities in 
word-composition, the English language has 
in reality not developed that element in its 
resources, but, on the contrary, allowed it 
to wane, owing largely to its unequalled 
assimilation of foreign elements into itself, 
which, while tending to enrich it, at the same 
time tended to stifle its native capacity for 
word-composition. The Latin and Greek 
elements in particular did much to oust 
the native word, though in many cases both 
words exist side by side. Thus we find 
motherly, maternal; fatherly, paternal; 
brotherly, fraternal, but sisterly, not sororal 
(or rarely) ; earthly, terrestrial; heavenly, 
celestial; truthful, veracious; timely, tem¬ 
poral, and others. The presence of both 
terms in the language is very welcome, for 
they are sufficiently differentiated as to 
allow of subtle differences in their use, which 
lends additional richness to the language. 
It is a matter of regret, however, that the 
native term in many instances has either 
been ousted out of the vocabulary or else 
was not created at all, owing to the presence 
of the classical word. Adjectives especially 
suffer from a dearth of native formations. 
In the nouns which follow, all the adjectives 
corresponding to them are of forei^ deri¬ 
vation : mind, mental; book, literary ; 
school, scholastic ; sun, solar : star, stellar ; 
son, filial; eye, ocular ; m'outh, oral; nose. 


nasal: house, domestic, and so on with 
several others. 

Compounds in English, to return from the 
slight digression, are not merely two, but 
also several, words joined together, making, 
in fact, a phrase compound. Such phrases 
are very common, and are peculiarly Eng¬ 
lish in the way they set at nought any 
guiding rule of composition. Of the simpler 
kind we may cite son-in-law, father-in-law, 
mother-in-law, barrister-at-law, note-of-hand, 
rough-and-ready, matter-of-fact, spic-and-span, 
devil-may-care, four-in-hand, well-to-do, 
ticket-of-leave, get-at-able (colloquial), out-aU 
elbow. English has a facility in running 
several words together into one big adjec¬ 
tive formation, as in “ He came up to me 
with a hail-fellow-well-met look on his face, 
or as in Dickens, ** a little man with a puffy 
say-nothing-to-me-or-Tll-contradict-you sort of 
countenance.’* Admittedly considerable 
license is used in such expressions, and since 
they are obviously facetiously intended, they 
are all the more permissible, but at the same 
time they do illustrate the capacities of 
the language, and make it explicable why 
such phrases as Lob-lie-by-ihe-fire or a would- 
be singer or a stay-at-home person have 
readily become permanent fixtures in our 
English speech. 

From our earliest poems to our most 
modem the language has won many won¬ 
derful words and phrases owing to the 
poetical fancy of their creators. Such 
words enrich our vocabulary only to a 
limited degree, perhaps in that they can 
hardly be claimed to have become to any 
great extent popular ; yet their influence 
is not the less vital, for it is profound, and 
in the literary tongue at least has an abid¬ 
ing charm, and has an influence from genera¬ 
tion to generation on the thoughts and 
thence on the language of all who dally 
in the realms of poesy. In the very earliest 
English the power of word-composition is 
remarkable, and in the Beowulf and some 
of the poems of Cynewulf in particular the 
compounds are quite wonderful ; in the 
Judith the force and vividness of phrases 
through word-composition lend an exquisite 
charm to the poem. In the first ten lines 
of Beowulf there are no fewer than eight 
compounds, compounds which nearly all 
call for a round-about phrasing to render 
clear in Modern English what we feel to 
be the full meaning of the old compounds. 
Thus Gdr-Dena. 

The Cynewulf poems possess some glorious 
compounds. The Judith poem, of unsur¬ 
passed nobility among all the Old English 
works, owes much of its beauty to the 
vividness of its myriad-like compounds: 
wael-gifre fugel (bird greedy for slaughter), 
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which yet is urig-fe^ere (dewy-winged), a 
beautiful expression, and also scduwig-pad 
(dark-coated). Some of the Old English 
terms which do justice to the extraordinary 
flexibility of the old tongue : Bearo-naess 
(woody headland); Cumhol-wiga (warrior 
fighting under a banner^ ; Deofol-seoc (pos¬ 
sessed of a devil, literally devil-sick) ; Dun- 
scraef (hill cave) ; Ellen-rof (strong of cour¬ 
age) : Ealdor-dugulS (flower of the chiefs) / 
Faederen-maeg (paternal kinsman) ; Fore- 
gisl (preliminary hostage), Heoru-hociht 
(with formidable hooks), a compound differing 
in kind, but almost more important, be¬ 
cause of the formation of a word of entirely 
new sense from two words of a direct sim¬ 
plicity. A whole series of such words 
exists, formed through means of a prefix 
and a simple word. To exemplify this, let 
the prefix be wi^er, meaning against, in 
return. Thus in conjunction with lean, 
meaning loan, we have wi^erlean (reward, 
requital) ; wilSer-saec (hostility, opposition), 
from wi’iSer in combination with saec, from 
sacan, meaning to fight. Similarly wi^ersaca 
has the sense of an adversary; wilSertrod 
means a retreat, return, trod being from 
tredan (to tread, traverse) ; wi’ 6 erweard means 
rebellious, perverse. Parallel methods of 
word-formation in Old English are very 
numerous, and it is distinctly regrettable 
that to some large extent this capacity of 
word-creation from the native stock has 
been lost largely owing to the influx of 
foreign tongues, which, while enriching the 
home language very apparently, must yet 
bear some responsibility of the impoverish¬ 
ment of some of the original resources. 

Though after the Old English period the 
language gradually lost many of its possi¬ 
bilities of word-composition, yet neither our 
prose nor our poetry since is devoid of 
examples of effective and daring compounds. 
Many of these compounds appear also in 
our ordinary vocabulary, but others, again, 
do not range beyond their poetic demesne. 
A leaning towards the use of compounds 
by the poet is sometimes very marked. 
The character of the age has its influence 
too. For instance, the Elizabethan age is 
rich in compounds, whereas the Augustan 
age inclines to avoid them, showing them, 
comparatively, little favour. The differ¬ 
ence in the conception of poetic diction 
accounts in some measure for the contrast. 
Spenser has scattered throughout his poems 
some unusually striking compounds, par¬ 
ticular^ in some of the cantos of the 
Faery Queene, The scattering of such com¬ 
pounds, however, it must be remarked, 
is comparatively few and far between. 
Some of them are quite commonplace, and 
would not readily arrest the reader’s atten¬ 
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tion ; others again are beautiful and, more 
than that, striking, as has been said. The 
armour of his warriors receive a due share 
of compound epithets. Thus we have 
" three-square shield,” '* sunne-bright shield,” 
and the fine line, “ High brandishing his 
bright deaw-burning blade,” where the 
reference is to the sword glittering with dew, 
or with drops from the holy-water well in 
which the knight had lain all night. ” Dis¬ 
armed all of iron-coated plate.” ” And, high 
advancing his blood-thirsty blade ” (where 
nowadays bloodthirsty is not usually written 
as a marked compound with a h5rphen ; in 
Spenser there are not a few words written 
as compounds which appear as one word 
to-day, unless wc pause to examine their 
formation). 

To single out some striking compounds : 
fiery-footed, hell-bred beast, fruitful-headed 
beasts, silver-dropping tears, ever-dazzling 
rain. They are simple but effective. Some¬ 
times a prosaic turn of phrase is dispensed 
with by means of one of these epithets, as 
when the poet speaks of his ” corn-fed 
steed.” The line that runs, “ And fittest 
for to forge true-seeming lies,” is peculiarly 
happy in the pregnant force of the term 
true-seeming. Not many compound nouns, 
especially if compared with the number of 
adjectives, are to be found in the Faery 
Queene, and those that exist are not much 
worthy of note. The description of Diana 
contains one: 

“ Who in her Self-resemblance well beseen 

Did seem, such as she was, a goodly 
maiden Queen ” 

intended, no doubt, as an indirect compli¬ 
ment to the Virgin Elizabeth. 

Or, again, strewn elsewhere here and there 
in poets contemporary with Spenser, are 
some quite simple compound words full of 
suggestive images : 

“ Early, before the world’s light-giving 
lampe 

His golden beame upon the hils doth 
spred. 

Doe ye awake ; and with fresh lusty-hedy 

” The whiles an hundred little wingM loves. 

Like divers-fethered doves.” 

Sir Philip Sidney boldly uses a phrase 
compound in one of his sonnets, thus : 

” Sure, if that long-with-love-acquainted eyes 

Can judge of love, thou feel’st a lover’s 
case.” 

He has, too, a happy turn of expression 
when he calls sleep ^‘‘^the baiting-place of 
wit.” 

All the Elizabethans, greater and lesser 
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alike, take a delight in weaving words, 
knitting together two or more simple ones 
into a compound that may merely be effectual 
in dispensing with a whole phrase, or which 
may be potent in conjuring up more vivid 
imagery. The results are sometimes more 
fantastic than beautiful, especially when a 
fresh compound is put in the stead of one 
already existing and not in itself despic¬ 
able. The line of Daniel that runs, “ Her 
brow-shades frown, although her eyes are 
sunny,” can hardly be felt to have gained 
anything in expression by the rival reigning 
—for the moment—in the place of the 
ousted eyebrows. 

Variations on our most commonplace 
words are not infrequent. To speak of 
well-lined slippers (as we would in prose) 
would hardly be considered to poetic 
dignity or poetic charm of phrasing—one of 
the loftiest duties of the poet—but Marlowe, 
by the substitution of the well by the sim¬ 
plest equivalent fair, makes the picture 
pleasing. Thus in ” The Passionate Shep¬ 
herd to his Love ” : 

" Fair-lined slippers for the cold, 

With buckles of the purest gold.” 

Throughout his songs Shakespeare has 
strewn gems of phrasing, for he is as out¬ 
standing among our poets for his wealth 
of compounds and splendid combinations— 
as in ” heaven-hissing hill ”—as he is in the 
whole sweep and all-embracing compass of 
his vocabulary. We quote odd fragments 
from the songs : 

** When daisies pied and violets blue. 

And lady-smocks all silver-white 
And cuckoo-buds of yellow hue 
Do paint the meadows with delight.” 

” The strain of strutting chanticleer 
Cry Cock-a-diddle-dowJ* 

” Then come kiss me, sweei-and-twentyJ* 

” Daisies smell-less, yet most quaint.” 

” Let the priest in surplice white 

Be the death-diving swan.” 

The charm of a great number of the 
Shakespearean compounds is that they are 
not innovations always, but that they are 
at times the most ordinary everyday 
phrases wrought into the poem with poetic 
genius. No words could be simpler nor 
more effective in their unaffected guise than 
following—the first one, indeed, being 
in itself so prosaic as to deny inspired 
wielding except by a master hand : 

” Golden lads and girls all must 
As chimney-sweepers, come to dust.” 

** Fear no more the lightning-flash. 

Nor the cdl-dreaded thunder-stone** 


Or, again, from the sonnets : 

” And weep afresh love’s long-since-cancelVd 
woe.^* 

” The Canker-blooms have full as deep a 
dye 

As the perfumed tincture of the Roses.” 

” Nor dare I chide the world-without-end 
hour.” 

” O, no I it is an ever-fixld mark.” 

In the plays a multitude of compounds 
abounds, many of them a joy in sheer 
word-music, others again impressive and 
pregnant with imagery. Their variety and 
divergence are perhaps among their most 
remarkable features, so that the range 
stretches from the most trivial common¬ 
places to the topless heights. 

It is usual to speak of a well-deserving 
person, but the word as a noun is not so 
common. As such it appears in the well- 
known little poem beginning : 

” Shall I, wasting in despair. 

Die because a woman’s fair ? ” 

It is in the verse : 

” Shall a woman’s virtues move 
Me to perish for her love ? 

Or her well-deservings known 
Make me quite forget my own ? ” 

This is a very frequent literary device—the 
conversion of what is properly an epithet 
into a noun. 

The sonorous cadence of Milton often owes 
not a little to his full-mouthed compounds : 
” meek-eyed Peace,” ” divinely-warbled 
voice,” ” shame-facH night,” ** ftowre-inwov'n 
tresses,” ” twice-battered god,’^ ” sable-stolhd 
sorcerers,” ” Night-steeds,** “ leaden-stepping 
hours,” ” heart-easing Mirth,” ” wide-watered 
shore,” ” love-lorn Nightingale,” ” rushy- 
fringed bank,” ” rosie-boosom*d Howres,” 
” Ivy never-sear,** ” tinsel-slippered feet,” 
** coral-pav*n bed,” ” ever-during (as a varia¬ 
tion for everlasting) dark,” are some few 
of his numerous compound adjectives. 

A happy compound of Gray’s appears in 
the line, ” The breezy call of incense-breathing 
morn,” or again, the phrase, ” their many- 
twinkling feet** In the same poem we find : 

She deigns to hear the savage youth repeat 
In loose numbers wildly sweet 
Their feather-cinctured chiefs and dusky 
loves,” 

where the epithet formed is very effective. 
More prone to commands than Gray is 
his contemporary Collins. In the ••Ode to 
Evening,” which can only be classed among 
short poems, six compounds are to be found. 
Five of these are adjectives—the more 
frequent type apparently with the poet— 
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the sixth a noun. They are all appropriate, 
and the least that can be said in their praise 
is that they express the poet's image in the 
neatest and most concise way, which is 
precisely one of the fundamental functions 
of the compound epithet. Some of those 
appearing in this special ode are quite 
common even in ordinary speech, though 
not common, perhaps, in their application 
in the poem. Thus we do speak of a bright- 
haired person, but the word acquires a new 
significance when Collins writes of “ the 
bright-haired sun.** Other compounds in 
tWs same poem are “the weak-eyed bat,** 
“some time-hallow*d pile,** ** rose-lipp*d 
Health,’* and the charming phrase, “ dim- 
discovered spires.** The line containing the 
compound noun is very suggestive : “ For 
when the folding-star arising shows His paly 
circlet.** It will be noticed that a compound 
often has a wealth of suggestion—suggestion 
sufficient, indeed, to provide a clear image 
of the poet’s conception, yet retaining at the 
same time reservations that make up for 
the avoidance of the literal to which a more 
wordy description might incline. 

One of the links between the Romantic 
poets and the Elizabethans is a similarity 
of language, a love for the rich and ornate. 
The poets of the so-termed Augustan age, 
taken as a whole, offer a contrast in this 
and in many other features. Among the 
poets of the Revival of Romance, Age of 
Wonder, or French Revolution, as it has 
been variously termed, Wordsworth is an 
outstanding exception, probably from his 
peculiar conception of poetic diction, from 
nis desire to shun all but the simplest, 
most direct expression ; he makes rare use 
of the compound. Byron also, if compared 
with either Shelley or Keats, shows no 
marked leaning for the device of compound 
words or phrases. Coleridge, moreover, 
though more certainly than Byron, could 
not compete in this particular item with 
either “ Adonais ** or his author. Yet some 
of Coleridge’s compounds are not to be 
passed by unheeded. In The Ancient 
Mariner, ever and again, through the medium 
of a strange not-of-this-world compound, 
the eeriness of this wonderful poem is 
deepened and intensified. In the short 
passages quoted it will be realised that the 
word, the compound in italics, is in each 
instance the vital word, if not in the whole 
verse, always at least in the sentence in 
which it stands. Only the most outstanding 
are chosen: 


About, about in reel and rout 
The death-fires danced at night.** 

** And straight the sun was fleck’d with bars 
(Heaven’s Mother send us grace I), 


As if through a dungeon-grate he peer’d 
With broad and burning face,** 

“ Her lips were red, her looks were free. 

Her locks were yellow as gold : 

Her skin was as white as leprosy. 

The Nightmare Life-in-Death was she. 
Who thicks man’s blood with cold.** 

“ One after one, by the star-dogged Moon.** 

“ All stood together on the deck 
For a charnel-dungeon fitter.** 

With a charm all its own is the line de¬ 
scriptive of the wind, “ Like a meadow-gale 
of spring,” where the word meadow-gale 
seems to bring with it all the sweet scents 
from the fields over which the wind has 
flowm 

Both Shelley and Keats, and Keats espe- 
ciaQy, revel, consciously or not, in com¬ 
pounds. Without being so noteworthy as 
are those of Coleridge, perhaps, they are 
none the less very happy touches. Thus 
Shelley speaks of the winds as “ heavy- 
toinghd thieves,” or, again, of “ rain-awakened 
flowers, of autumn leaves in all their wild 
and saddened hues as “ pestilence-stricken 
multitudes,” and elsewhere he has the 
picturesque term star-inwrought, in the poem 
to the Spirit of Night: 

“ Wrap thy form in a mantle grey. 
Star-inwrought 

Keats too, and to a greater extent, has 
a marked love for the melodious murmur 
and artistic capacity of the compound. In 
his Ode to a Nightingale, there is hardly 
a verse that has not several, such as “ light¬ 
winged Dryad,” “ deep-delved earth,” “ coun¬ 
try-green,** “ purple-stained mouth** “ spectre- 
thin” “ leaden-eyed Despairs,” ”fast-fading 
violets,” &c. Thus also have the later 
poets—Tennyson, Browning, right on 
through Matthew Arnold up to Swinburne, 
Watson, and Rudyard Kipling—dallied 
with words, enriching the language with 
beautiful, strange, and even grotesque com¬ 
pounds. The skilful turn of a compound— 
the suggestive hitching together, as it were, 
of words in essence quite dissimilar—so as 
to produce a tapestry-like effect from the 
rich colouring and skilfully blended hues, 
makes word-composition one of the most 
potent factors in word-creation. 

The instances dwelt on are those tending 
to illustrate poetic flexibility, but almost as 
great powers of adaptability could be 
displayed by selections from most of our 
standard prose writers. Perhaps with the 
latter the compounds may be judged more 
commonplace—an inevitable decision where 
we demand less license on the part of the 
author than the poet. The poet is often 
driven to the invention of a compound for 
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the sake of metre and rh5^e, which could 
not be sacrificed to the direct phraseology 
of prose. Verse, then, may be regarded as 
an incentive to word-composition of a type 
that stands out apart from myriad examples 
occurring in everyday life. Mr. Rudyard 
Kipling's simple but effective rime-ringed 
sun *' shows how a subtle element enters 
into the compound of a poem, which is not 
part of the compound of a prose article, nor 
even of a piece of prose writing of sustained 
loftiness. Naturally a great number, per¬ 
haps even the majority, of compounds 
figuring in a poem are not strikingly dif¬ 
ferent from those of prose. Many of them 
belong to both spheres. Some, again, may 
be regarded as breathing the breath of the 
prosaic, as Shakespeare’s Chimney-sweepers, 
yet who would cavil at its use ? The broad 
distinction between the poetic and the prose 
compound is, that among those of the former 
are to be found the most daring, brilliant 
instances of the resources and flexibility of 
the English language. 

Technical Terms 

Technical terms make a not inconsiderable 
addition to our vocabulary. It would be 
interesting to select at random some half- 
dozen trades or sciences and examine their 
respective vocabularies, which unquestion¬ 
ably would be found to be quite distinctive 
and individualised, since every trade and 
science has its special language. When men 
and women of the same profession discuss 
their subject together, technical terms are 
inevitably introduced into their talk. This 
is both natural and desirable, because the 
language spoken is one understood by both 
sides. But to introduce technicalities into 
a conversation where they appear as so 
many incomprehensible foreign terms to the 
uninitiated can hardly be accounted good 
taste. Such indulgence, whether uncon¬ 
scious or deliberate, savours as much of 
affectation as to punctuate a conversation 
or trick out an article with far-fetched 
quotations, which only serve as being sug¬ 
gestive of a reproach to the hearer’s or 
reader’s ignorance. 

In the history of technical terms there 
would seem to be two well-marked processes. 

The first process is that where terms exist¬ 
ing in the language have been taken into a 
specialised atmosphere, so to speak, and, 
and losing their everyday appearance be¬ 
come, owing partly in some cases to a modi¬ 
fication of their meaning, technical. To 
instance this we have negMve as used now 
in photography. Or, on the other hand, 
the process is reversed—that is to say, terms 
that are strictly technical belonging to some 


other school of learning escape to a wider 
sphere, becoming part of the general voca¬ 
bulary. It is this latter process that con¬ 
cerns us here, since it is another method of 
swelling the number of words in our speech 
or writing. From mathematics this process 
may be well exemplified. Such terms as 
problem, corotlary, positive, negative, zero, 
zenith, inverse ratio, ox inverse proportion, have 
long ago become part of the vocabulary of 
all educated persons. Thus it is that learned 
words become popular, increasing the riches 
in our word-store. Apart from terms which 
may be regarded as technicalities, and have 
passed from their specialised use into the 
general vocabulary, a myriad of terms exists 
which originally were confined to the nar¬ 
rower sphere of the highly educated, and 
later became current with the people— 
whence the epithet ” popular ” to distin¬ 
guish from what may be styled learned. 
Numerous present-day synonyms illustrate 
the distinction. The contrast is clearly 
shown in any of the following pairs : thin, 
emaciated; fat, corpulent; fire, conflagra¬ 
tion ; building, edifice; secret, cryptic; 
speech, oration ; lying, mendacious ; truthful, 
veracious; weighty, onerous; learned, eru¬ 
dite, 

A reservation, however, concerning the 
use here of the terms “ learned ” and 
" popular ” must be made. It will, of 
course, be understood that they are not 
used in any absolute-sense, since vocabulary 
always differs with the individual, and what 
might be “ learned ” in one man’s vocabu¬ 
lary is not so in that of another, but, broadly 
speaking, the distinction holds good. A 
glance through the pairs of synonyms just 
quoted will show that it would border on 
the hypercritical to carp at the terms used 
thus— * popular ” and ‘^learned.” In pass¬ 
ing we may turn for a moment to a side 
issue—namely, the disadvantages of the 
passing of a great many ' learned ” words 
into “ popular ” ones. The rise of the news¬ 
paper and journalism in general is answer- 
able for some of the deplorable consequences 
springing from the passion for the far¬ 
fetched in preference to the simple, unpre¬ 
tentious term. The mistaken and lamen¬ 
table conception of style among many in 
the journalistic world has led to the wide¬ 
spread adoption of the stiff and stilted. 
The other extreme is reached, of course, 
where any word savouring of the ** learned ” 
is rigorously excluded not only from the 
everyday vocabulary, but, further, from the 
vocabulary that would be appropriate to 
the more dignified occasion, and where 
consequently the simpler word is both bald 
and inelegant. It has been well put that 

the sole criterion of choice consists in the 
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appropriateness of one's language to the 
subject or occasion/' Thus it is that 
custom, not derivation, marks a word as 
** popular " or " learned." 

To return, however, to technical vocabu¬ 
laries, The digression into the question of 
" learned " and " popular " will have shown 
that at one time all technical terms are 
in a peculiar sense " learned," but that, with 
some broad exceptions, they tend sooner or 
later to become ‘ popular." Some branches 
in the technical language have dwelt long 
in the land, for they are connected with the 
oldest industries of the country. Such 
vocations as farming, fishing, forestry, rank 
among these. Merely because, however, 
they are such ancient inhabitants they have 
become more widely known and understood 
by becoming as one, as it were, with the 
general language, in spite of their intrinsi¬ 
cally highly technical character. Such 
schools 01 learning, too, as those of philos¬ 
ophy, divinity, law, and medicine, have 
given large contributions to the p^eneral 
vocabulary. Technical terms are indubi¬ 
tably on the increase since the arts and 
sciences continue their process of develop¬ 
ment, and new terms are ever in demand. 
To pursue this point further would lead to 
the question of the neologism, which is 
closely bound up with the technical coinage 
that is in cither transient or lasting favour. 
Such technical neologisms nowadays often 
become immediately " popular " owing to 
the discussion in the newspapers of the dis¬ 
covery or experiment for which they stand. 
Compare thus radium or wireless telegraphy. 
Many terms escaping thus from what may 
be called their watertight compartments 
and ranging into the open, still retain their 
technical dress, character, and function ; 
others again, losing this distinction, become 
absolutely naturalised from being applied 
vaguely or in a metaphorical sense, and thus 
finally all trace of their original scientific— 
or, more strictly speaking, technical—signi¬ 
fication disappears. 

In art and music much exists which very 
properly and inevitably becomes popular ; 
within the last fifty years this is especially 
marked. It is very natural, therefore, that 
many of the terms that were originally in 
narrow confines owing to their particular 
application have gradually become famil¬ 
iarised to the masses. In these days when 
players or would-be players of some or other 
musical instrument are so very numerous, 
such terms are in everyday usage. Italian 
terms are in great numbers " popularised " 
thus. To note but a few of the most common 
ones: piano itself, soprano, alto, allegro, 
andante, vivace, diminuendo, crescendo, presto, 
largo, concerto, trio, torso, opera, operetta; 
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and then again, stanza, terra cotta, finale. 
These and a host of others have still kept 
their original form, but some, again, have 
become, if not distorted, at any rate cut 
or abbreviated. Such are : duet for duetto, 
quartet or quartette for quartetto, violin for 
violino, bass for basso. 

The same process takes place in religion. 
Many words in the first instance quite tech¬ 
nical have passed into the next stage of 
being " learned," but lose their merely 
technical meaning by dint of being applied 
to ideas other than theological. SomS such 
terms are : heterodox, asceticism, cathedral, 
orthodox, dogma, pastoral, carnal, venial. 
Other expressions, again, have passed into 
the third stage : they are neither " tech¬ 
nical " nor " learned," but have become 
thoroughly " popular." It will be readily 
understood what a mighty instrument in 
the wielding of language exists in the 
Church. Through the pulpit and the priest 
a myriad of theological terms became famil¬ 
iarised, retaining in some instances their 
specialised meaning ; but in a great many 
words the theological signification has be¬ 
come lost, or, if not actually lost, has become 
adapted to secular things. Such is the case 
with words like damnation, reprobate, infidel, 
perverse, repent, mercy, grace, absolution, con- 
fession, doctrine, pilgrim, sceptic, heretic. 
These terms and many others are freely 
applied to ideas beyond the theological 
sphere. We speak thus of a man as an 
adherent to a certain school of art, but a 
sceptic or a heretic in his views concerning 
any other school ; or, again, a man may be 
quite orthodox in his statements regarding 
the social problem. Unquestionably the 
Bible read in the vernacular has been of the 
highest importance in increasing our voca¬ 
bulary, and it may be looked upon as being 
as much a technic^ source as are the various 
scientific or art terms. 

Though not comparable to theology, and 
more particularly to the Bible, in the wealth 
of words or in the variety of their store, 
philosophy and law are not negligible items 
in an appreciation of the sources of vocabu¬ 
lary enrichment. Terms which in philo¬ 
sophy were at one time strictly technical 
have since passed out of their limited sphere, 
generally to lose their intrinsic force and 
acquire a vague looseness foreign to their 
original meaning. Some such are : category, 
predicament. 

Or, again, a number of law terms have 
become quite popular ; in some cases they 
appear in an anglicised form, as in divorce, 
entail, injunction, but not infrequently they 
retain their Latin or French form with an 
English pronunciation. The histo^ of all 
these terms dates from the Norman Invasion 
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of England, which accounts for the mingling, 
or more precisely the mixture, of Latin and 
Norman-French* Some of the most com¬ 
mon terms, familiarised to a large extent 
in late years through the medium of the 
newspapers, a popular educator of no mean 
dimensions, are words like mortgage, alibi, 
alias, affidavit. 

To turn to a very different province, which 
may, however, be regarded none the less 
as of technical aspect—the province of the 
sailor or the soldier. Nautical and military 
terms originally highly technical have in 
not inconsiderable numbers come to help 
to swell the vocabulary of the ordinary per¬ 
son. Some of these words and expressions 
are highly picturesque, and in some, indeed, 
we instinctively feel their metaphorical 
force and beauty. Common everyday terms 
used figuratively that have their source in 
the language of the sea are to be found 
in both writing and conversation. Some of 
those most frequently occurring are : 

“ All his plans will suffer shipwreck owing 
to the failure of that last scheme by which 
he tried to weather the storm** 

Or, as a prolonged metaphor : 

** Once under way he steered clear of dan¬ 
gerous spots where he might have chanced 
to run aground, and finally taking the helm, 
at the critical moment he guided the ship 
of state into a safe harbour.** 

Similarly a project may receive the epithet 
piratical, or we speak of a derelict scheme. 
Other common expressions are : to make 
headway, to coast, to founder, to be taken 
aback, to scuttle, to be a castaway. 

A comparison arises in the adoption of 
military phraseology in regard to affairs 
and objects in a more extended sphere. 
Terms like to parry, parade, manceuvre have 
been turned to good use from being purely 
army expressions by becoming of signifi¬ 
cance in a general way. Thus to parry as 
used in swordplay is now also used m a 
figurative sense. In an argument or in a 
cross-examination the opponent is frequently 
driven to parry the question instead of 
giving a direct answer. We speak of a 
person making a parade of his knowledge; 
also we are ready to use our wits to manceuvre 
out of a difl&culty if one arises by chance in, 
say, a conversation. Tattoo and reveille are 
both military terms which are used with 
extended meanings. Captain, as converted 
into a verb as well as when used as a noun, 
does not necessarily mean a grade of rank 
merely in naval or military spheres, as 
when, for instance, we speak of “ to captain 
a hockey team.*’ Captain has here the 
generalised meaning of chief or head. To 
retrench is another good expression in com¬ 


mon usage : You will do well to retrench 
after such a heavy outlay owing to the recent 
strikes.” Change of front also serves other 
purposes than military ones. How often, 
too, do we speak of the bulwark of the nation, 
the bulwark of society ? Rampart, parapet, 
challenge, enemy, escape, prison, march, com¬ 
pany, guard, are some of the numerous 
words now used extensively outside the 
military sphere. In passing it may be 
noted that a large proportion of our military 
terms came to us at the time of the Norman 
Conquest through the French. This was 
the natural course of events, from the fact 
of the power of the Norman in the land. 
Peace, arms, hauberk, cutlass, dart, battle, 
armour, troops, sergeant, dragoon, lieutenant, 
soldier, siege, vessel, lance, banner, are some 
of the terms introduced at that period. 

In another technical branch of the lan¬ 
guage—that of law—many of the terms in 
use are of French origin, and though some 
of them are for the most part purely law 
terms, as jury, suit, felony, real estate, 
plaintiff, defendant, a large number exist 
which are part of our everyday vocabulary: 
marriage and heir are among these. 

Apart from what may be classed as really 
recognisable technical phraseology, which 
owes its origin and development to either 
the arts or sciences, to religion or philos¬ 
ophy, a further distinction may be noted 
which is of the nature of a technical lan¬ 
guage. This is the use of special phrases 
or words among certain circles of people 
who have common interests. Thus it may 
be student language or the jargon of school¬ 
boys and tradespeople, or the affectations 
of the society person. It may be considered, 
however, as stretching a point too far to 
elevate what is at its best mere colloquialism, 
and at its worst a prevailing type of slang, 
especially as each of these diverse kinds of 
“ technical ” phraseology allows of treat¬ 
ment under special headings. This leads 
to the discussion of the share in word- 
supply which we must acknowledge to 
slang. 

Proper Names and Words from Places 
ACQUIRING A GENERAL SeNSE 

I. Proper Names 

A not uncommon process in language is 
the use of the names of individuals in a 
general sense. It is, indeed, a method of 
procedure so frequent and so widespread 
as to become hackneyed. When the accep¬ 
tance is universal and the proper name be¬ 
comes a common noun, then our vocabulary 
receives a new word. Biblical instances are 
numerous. The first stage of the process 
would seem to be that whereby the name is 
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simply transferred to a person of presumable 
resemblance. Thus a person may be styled 
a Job, or in derision a Joh*s comforter; a 
strong man is a Samson ; or men may be 
variously signalled out as a Dives, a Solomon, 
a Methuselah, a good Samaritan, a Nimrod, 
a doubting Thomas. A classical example of 
this transference in name is in The Merchant 
of Venice, where Shylock exclaims : 

A Daniel come to judgment 1 yea, a 
Daniel !' 

O wise young judge, how I do honour 
thee 1 

to be later mimicked by Gratiano : 

“ A Daniel, still say I, a second Daniel. 

I thank thee, Jew, for teaching me that 
word.'* 

Vast numbers of classical proper names are 
used in a similar way. How often do we 
hear such expressions as He is a perfect 
Apollo " ; You are a Hercules in vigour," 
or the adjective," That is a Herculean 
labour " ; You will think him im Adonis " ; 

The hockey girl promises fair to become 
the modern Amazon " ; " She is a detes¬ 
table Circe " (compare the adjective Circean 
guiles). 

When the process is in its first stage, as 
when we call a great general " a Welling¬ 
ton** or "a Napoleon,** or a tyrant " a 
Nero,** or an orator " a Demosthenes,** or, 
to bring it nearer modern times, " a Burke,** 
we have the nouns still regarded as proper 
nouns ; but when the noun is applied not 
merely to an individual but to a whole 
class, supposed to have the distinguishing 
trait which has become inextricably bound 
up with the name of such a character, then 
the noun becomes common and passes into 
general use. Some few of these nouns used 
thus are: Shylock for a grasping money¬ 
lender or usurer, a Judas for a treacherous 
friend, a Fidus Achates for a faithful friend ; 
a mentor is used of a wise counsellor (taken 
from Mentor, the friend of Tellemachus in 
the Odyssey) ; hector is equivalent to a bully 
(a misapprehension of the nature of Hector 
of Troy). This last word has also been 
converted into a verb: thus to hector a 
person is to bully or torment him. Compare 
with this to guy (from Guy Fawkes), to make 
sport of, to deride, also the noun a guy, for 
a person clumsily or badly dressed. 

To ouUherod Herod is a classical instance 
of this converting of a noun from a proper 
name into a verb. It is used thus by Hamlet 
in his advice to the players against ranting. 
To realise its full force calls for the quotation 
of the whole passage: " O, it offends me 
to the soul, to hear a robustious periwig- 
pated fellow tear a passion to tatters, to 
very rags, to split the ears of the ground- 
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lings ; who, for the most part, are capable 
of nothing but inexplicable dumb shcfws, 
and noise: I would have such a fellow 
whipped for o'er-doing Termagant; it out- 
heroas Herod: pray you, avoid it." It 
is interesting, too, to note that Termagant 
used here by Hamlet has now become 
, definitely looked upon as the equivalent of 
a scold: “ The pair of them are regular 
Termagants** Termagant is from a supposed 
god of the Saracens. 

To lynch is another verb taken from a 
proper name—that of Judge Lynch, an 
American; it has been the usual assignation, 
but one not altogether authenticated. But 
to boycott is certainly from a Captain 
Boycott in Ireland, to whom such treatment 
was meted out. To bowdlerize, meaning to 
expurgate (from Bowdler's edition of Shake¬ 
speare), is an instance of the use of the suffix 
-ize. Compare tantalizing, from Tantalus. 

Real, legendary, or characters actually 
created from a writer's imagination often 
pass down to posterity as so many by-words, 
as it were. If they are inspired creations, 
as Moliere's “ Tartuffe," or stamped by an 
outstanding vice or virtue, they end by 
passing into the common vocabulary. 

Where the characters are real or legendary 
they have been emphasized and brought 
before the public to greater advantage 
owing to their treatment in literature, poeti¬ 
cally and dramatically. Shakespeare, and 
Chaucer before him, have thus made the 
part played by ** Pandarus " (Troilus and 
Cressida) so vivid that from it we have the 
noun a pandar, or much more frequently 
the verb to pander. Right through the 
range of literature instances of this occur. 
Compare the expressions, a thorough Fal- 
staff, a regular Don Juan, a Timon, Paolo 
and Francesca ; or, again, in fiction, and 
quite modern fiction, we make use of such 
proper names as Oliver Tivist, or Becky 
Sharpe, or Bill Sykes, and countless others, 
all applied in a general sense. 

A whole list of adjectives culled from 
various books or people, real or fictitious, 
offers itself: utopian, quixotic, cynical, epi¬ 
curean, stoical, platonic. Or, again, we may 
speak of a Ciceronean style in prose, or else 
that it verges on Carlylese ; or, again, the 
criticism may be of the destructive Shavian 
type. 

Words from places are almost as numerous 
as words from persons. Very often an 
article receives the name of the place from 
which it comes. The following illustrate 
this principle: china, cashmere, champagne, 
java, damask, morocco, fez, sherry. 

Names of towns are also used as common 
nouns. Compare " a habel of noise," from 
the Tower of Babel and the medley of 
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tongues ; or, on making a weighty decision, 
we speak of " passing the ruhtcon** the 
reference being to Caesar crossing the river 
Rubicon, 

A Gladstone bag, a davy-lomp (from the 
inventor), Wellington boots (or wellingtons 
as the noun alone), brougham^ victoria, are 
further instances in this method of adop¬ 
tion of terms. They might be multiplied 
many times, but this brief survey, which 
has touched, indeed, on only a few out of 
numerous points, and that superficially, 
will perhaps serve to indicate this additional 
source, which is a factor of unique interest, 
perhaps because of its personal, picturesque 
nature, and because it is bound up inti¬ 
mately with the history of individuals and 
of nations: of nations, as such terms applied 
generally—a turh, a tartar, a yankee, Hellen¬ 
istic, philistine, or vandalism —exemplify. 

ip) Words from the Names of Animals 

This source of word-making may be 
classed under a sub-section (6), since it is 
both minor in importance and hardly to be 
regarded as an actual source of word deri¬ 
vation, but more accurately, perhaps, as an 
enlargement, owing to the transference of 
words from a particular sphere into the 
common vocabulary, by applying them in a 
new sense. This subject has been exhaus¬ 
tively treated by recent etymologists, so 
that a few examples to show the processes 
at work are all that need be considered 
necessary in this comparatively brief survey 
of the elements in the English language. 

The comparison of people to animals is 
a habit common to the street loiterer, and 
to many others upwards through most of 
the grades of society. It is no novel ex¬ 
perience to hear one person call his or her 
fellow a goose,** a donkey,** ** a pig** “ a 
parrot,** when the qualities of stupidity, 
greed, and imitation are implied. These are 
terms which we may take it for granted are 
familiar, in their full significance, to the 
lowest classes of the nation, since the birds 
or animals, goose, parrot, pig, donkey, are 
so common as to be well known. But often 
the terms used are of animals which un¬ 
doubtedly very frequently have not been 
seen by those who use the word. Thus a 
very distasteful expression, but one that 
unfortunately cannot be placed among 
terms of rare usage, is the condemnation 
of one man by another, ** You mean skunk,** 
where it is very probable that neither of 
them has ever seen the animal so called. 
These words are all used, of course, in a 
figurative sense, to such an extent, indeed, 
that as well as demanding treatment, how¬ 
ever slight, by themselves, they also en¬ 


croach upon the land of the metaphor, since 
their use metaphorically reaUy illustrates one 
of the varied devices by which the metaphor 
contributes to the increase of our vocabu¬ 
lary. Nearly all of the common animals 
that most readily occur to the mind come 
in for their share in designating people 
who are considered to possess the qualities 
of the animal whose name is applied to 
them. A miscellaneous set: rat, cat, hound, 
monkey, swine, hen, sheep, wolf, fox, lion, 
panther, snake, which are obvious in their 
meaning. 

Many diminutives—that is, terms for the 
young of animals, are transferred to persons 
as terms of contempt or endearment. Thus 
in The Rivals, on reading aloud to Mrs. 
Malaprop the letter, presumably written by 
someone else but really by himself. Captain 
Absolute is compelled to give voice to an 
expression of disgust in order to pacify the 
offended lady, which he does by the ex¬ 
clamation, “ Conceited puppy ! ** Chick and 
chicken, like kitten, are often used playfully 
and affectionately of people—young people, 
should, perhaps, be added—but it shoulcf be 
noted that the same word is used sometimes 
in disparagement as well as in endearment. 

Come into the garden, chicken** ** Yes, 
she is my one chicken,** may be said by the 
fond mother. But a different construction 
must be put upon the word in the phrase. 

Bob is no chicken,** or, again, in the com¬ 
pound chicken-hearted, which simply means 
a coward. The opposite to chicken-hearted 
is lion-hearted (Richard Coeur-de-Lion), where 
the valiant quality of the lion is put into 
the epithet. Lamb as a diminutive is 
similarly a popular term, quite a different 
atmosphere surrounding it from that of its 
mother, sheep. In fact, once out of the 
lamb stage the sheep seems to lose all merit. 
The expression " the wolf is at the door,'* is 
so common in the quarters of the poor as 
to need no interpretation. The figurative 
use is no longer felt. Its meaning is only 
too clear, possibly, too, owing partly to the 
simile ** as hungry as a wolf.** 

The stock of similes in the English lan¬ 
guage has received a considerable contribu¬ 
tion from comparisons between the lower 
and the higher animals—that is, regarding 
man as the higher animal and comparing 
him with animals of the brute or lower 
kingdom. Some of these comparisons are: 
“ lively, happy as a cricket,** " busy as a 
bee,** blind as a bat,** slow as a tortoise,** 
** swift as a deer,** ** gentle as a lamb,** 
** bold as a lion,** " stubborn as a mule,** 
** cross as a bear,** “ close (secretive) as an 
oyster,** ** trusty as a dog, ** subtle as a 
panther,** ** slippery as an eel,** ** sly as a 
fox.** Nearly all these expressions have 
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corresponding adjectives, which, as we have 
seen in the section on similes, are of a for- 
mation which admits of their expansion 
into a simile. Thus we say hat’like, deer- 
like, lamb-like, lion-like, mulish, bearish, 
doggy, eel-like, fox 4 ike ; and likewise wolfish, 
sheepish, piggy or piggish, kittenish. 

Cock is the term applied to an overbearing, 
boasting, conceited fellow. “ Cock of the 
North in the song has its origin thus, even 
as a boy is dubbed “ cock of the walk ** and 
** cock of the school.’* The verb to crow 
over, from the act of the victorious cock over 
his defeated rival in a cock-fight, is a verb 
much used because of its picturesque em¬ 
phasis, though it is not without a tinge of 
vulgarity which should exclude it from 
literary use. Crow over is only one among 
a fairly large number of verbs which we 
have adopted from various animals’ names. 
Thus to ape something, unlike the American 
slang "to monkey with," is quite good 
English. Compare also " to gull ’’ (to cheat) ; 
" the man’s conscience hounded him to 
death," " he was dogged by the Nemesis 
of crime" (favourite expressions in the 
modern novelette and the less reputable 
magazines). 

Imitation of the cries of animals and 
birds has given us a whole series of terms, 
half-facetious and half-serious, few of which 
have risen above the colloquial stage. Thus : 
gobble-gobble, bow-wow, hee-haw, boo-oo, quack- 
quack, cheep-cheep, coo-coo, cluck-cluck, caw- 
caw, to name but a mere handful. Such 
terms are akin to words such as twiddle- 
twaddle, simmer, sizzle, which have received 
the name of echoic words, which are imi¬ 
tative of the sounds they represent—echoes 
of the sounds. Many of these terms, which 
undoubtedly originated from ingenious in¬ 
terpretations of sounds into words, are now 
fully accepted as part of our ordinary voca¬ 
bulary, as hiss, giggle, twitter, gibber; but 
others again, though in frequent use, can 
hardly be judged as belonging to the voca¬ 
bulary proper. Click-clack, tick-tack, flip- 
flap, may be accounted among these. Of 
course in descriptive writing, and especially 
in certain well-defined styles which convey 
as far as possible impressions by means of 
sounds, chck-clack of clogs, for instance, 
would be sufficient to give a sense of the 
sharp sound of clogs on pavement, and the 
actual word click-clack is much more ade¬ 
quate than the mere word noise or sound of 
clogs would be. The beat of the drum, 
rat-tat-tat, gives a lively sense of the roll of 
the noise. Similarly, in a recent article de¬ 
scriptive of the life and sounds in a Tyrolean 
valley, the line occurs: " The gr-rr, stsh, sish 
in the varying tones of the sawmills as they 
prepare the wood for the carving which is 
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the principal industry of all the little villages 
scattered along the Grodner Valley." Chil¬ 
dren originate a large proportion of echoic 
words, the majority of which, however, are 
doomed to speedy ends, since a number, 
the greater number, are merely makeshifts 
till the pronunciation of the already existing 
term for the object has been fully grasped. 
Puff-puff for train may serve to exemplify 
this tendency. A host of pet names arise 
from word caresses bestowed upon little 
children—not always very little. Not a 
few of these fond names are quite unin¬ 
telligible, merely a formation of sounds 
pleasing to the ear, so that, indeed, if terms 
of endearment, those recognised and those 
chance coinages which may or may not 
survive, were to be considered apart, they 
would be found to form a respectably large 
addition to echoic words. That they are 
echoic is a feasible explanation of their 
nature and origin. Children very readily 
invent words, which sometimes are adopted 
by their plajdellows, and thus become 
fashionable in their tiny world. It is not 
an unlikely assumption that some of these 
terms of such accidental and playful origin 
may find their way out of their first little 
sphere and gradually pass current in more 
extended fields beyond. 

Doublets 

A source of vocabulary enlargement that 
is of peculiar interest to the etymologist is 
that of doublets. These are words derived 
originally from the same elements but having 
different forms, to each of which there is a 
different meaning. Doublets, as one of the 
sources in the making of vocabulary, are, 
except to the etymologist, very unsuspected 
in that capacity, since in many cases it is 
no easy task to identify two words as being 
doublets, so dissimilar are they in appear¬ 
ance and pronunciation. Yet in spite of 
their diverse development, they spring from 
the same derivation; and as there is a mini¬ 
mum of four hundred and odd of these 
doublets, their value is at once appreciable. 
To choose a pair of these doublets with 
differentiated meanings but somewhat sim¬ 
ilar in form —antic and antique —it will be 
seen that a little shrewd guessing might 
easily place them as related, although in 
meaning they have nothing in common. 
To give the same clear decision, however, 
about, let us say, ticket and etiquette, would 
require considerably more than a superficial 
survey. Yet ticket and etiquette, with their 
wide diversion in meaning and their simi¬ 
larity to the ear, as well as their suggesting 
but little resemblance to the eye, are none 
the less equally a useful pair of doublets. 
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Again, as an instance of even greater diver¬ 
gence, both in meaning and appearance, 
we have the doublets hostile and guest. 
Guest is a native word and hostile borrowed, 
but ultimately, if traced back it would be 
found that, though they have advanced by 
different roads, their origin is the same. It 
is largely the borrowing element in English 
that has given us doublets, even as it has 
given us a countless host of words that 
sooner or later have become, or will become, 
naturalised in the language. Of course 
sometimes the doublets are both of native 
origin, just as sometimes also they are 
synonymous, but more frequently they are 
neither the one nor the other. The question 
of doublets has been dealt with in consider¬ 
able detail at various times, so that infor¬ 
mation about them and their ways is abun¬ 
dant. The difficulty is to choose from among 
the riches which present themselves for a 
thorough comprehension of the subject. 
The object of this small section is but the 
object in miniature of the whole of this 
article—^to indicate the various sources to 
which we owe the wealth of our vocabulary, 
and to exemplify in more or less detail the 
processes at work, and above all to touch 
on points of interest to the general reader, 
who has neither the instinct of, nor the desire 
to become, an etymologist, rather than to 
deal exhaustively with too many of the 
technicalities that are inextricably bound 
up with the making of any lan^age. 

A linguistic game which might provide 
no small amusement would be the pursuit 
of doublets in a book; they are quite numer¬ 
ous enough to repay the research. Some of 
the commoner and more obvious ones are: 
brown and bruin, chance and cadence, will 
and guile, gabble and jabber, arch and arc, 
tavern and tabernacle (not very obvious cer¬ 
tainly, yet both trace back to the Latin 
taberna), prune and plum, legal and. loyal, 
aptitude and cUtitude, and so we might con- 
tmue at great length. Doublets have more 
than ordinary interest, because so often the 
history of peoples or of movements in 
nation-development is intimately connected 
with the history of their own growth and 
divergence. A chapter in a recent book 
dealing with the elements in the English 
language is devoted to this question of 
doublets and their importance in the English 
tongue, A quotation at length of the origin 
and development of a pair of these doublets 
may be pardoned perhaps, in view of its 
emment illustration of the blending of 
language with world history in the process 
of its growth. The doublets here discussed 
are bench and bank, and incidentally banco 
and bunco. This is the quotation : 

** Bench, bank (in all senses), banco, and 


bunco, are, to all intents and purposes, the 
same Germanic word. Bench is the native 
English form (Anglo-Saxon bene). French 
borrowed the word from Old German in the 
form banc, and this gives us ' a bank of 
oars * (from the rowers' ‘ bench') and the 
legal phrase in bank (of the terms of a court). 
The Scandinavians had the Germanic word 
in a slightly different form, and from them 
we borrowed, at an early date, bank in 
‘ sandbank ' or the ‘ bank of a river.' The 
Italians had also adopted the Germanic 
word, and used banca or banco for the bench 
or table of a money-changer. From banca 
the French made banque, which gives us 
bank in the financial sense ; while we have 
also taken in the other Italian form banco 
intact. The Spaniards had corresponding 
forms banca for * (money) bank' and banco 
for a certain game at cards. The latter 
term has recently passed into American 
English, giving us bunco (or bunko) for a 
swindling card-game or mock-lottery,— 
whence the slang verb to bunco, for ‘ to 
cheat,' ‘ chouse,' or ' defraud' in almost 
any manner: as,—'He was buncoed out of 
his seat in the House of Representatives.' 
It would be hard to find a better example 
of the omnium-gatherum character of the 
English vocabula^. We had this word 
bench by right of inheritance, yet we have, 
at different times, taken in the same word, 
in different senses, four times,—once from 
Old Norse, once from Spanish, and twice 
from French. Besides this, we have mounte¬ 
bank and bankrupt. The former is the 
Italian montimbanco, ‘ a quack' (who gets 
upon a bench to proclaim his nostrums). 
Bankrupt has been twice borrowed,—from 
Italian banca rotta, ' broken bench,' and from 
French banqueroute (which is also from 
Italian). Hence the older English banke 
rota and bankrout. Rotta is the Italian form 
of the Latin participle rupta, and hence, in 
the ‘ learned times' of the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury, the English word was brought nearer 
to the classic languages, and took the form 
bankrupt, which we now have. Observe 
that all the financial senses of bank go back 
to Italy, the cradle of modem banking." ^ 
This illustration gives us a glance into 
what a little above we termed the technical 
side of the subject, and which it is essential 
to understand to appreciate fully the value of 
the doublet as a factor in word-making. It 
itself may be well contrasted with the word 
known as a homonym. Homon3ms are 
words dissimilar to doublets in that they 
correspond in sound and very frequently 
in spelling—that is, they are alike to the 
ear and to the eye, properties which, as we 

1 Words and Their Ways in English Speech, J, B. 
Greenough and G. L. Kittredge, p. 351-3. 
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have seen, are not po^essed by doublets. 
Actual increase numerically in vocabulary 
they do not afford, yet because a homonym 
has more than one meaning it does affect 
the vocabulary by giving it thus increased 
variety. A few instances will make this 
clear. 

Vice has no less than three meanings, each 
of which has an entirely different derivation. 
Vice, a failing, is the Latin vitium, through 
the French vice; vice, as in vice-principal, 
viceroy, is from the Latin vicis, from the 
ablative case—that is, vice, in the place of; 
lastlv, vice^ an instrument that grips, is from 
the Latin vitis, vine, through the French 
vis, a screw. Angle meaning a corner is 
from the Latin angulus through the French 
angle, but angle meaning a fishhook is from 
the Anglo-Saxon angel. Sound meaning a 
noise is the Anglo-Saxon and French son. 
Old English soun, Latin sonus, sono ; sound 
meaning to measure the depth of is Anglo- 
Saxon sundgyrd, sundline {a sounding-line), 
French sonder, to sound. 

Miscellaneous Sources 

In the history of words which are, as 
previous sections must have borne witness 
to, intimately connected with the history of 
mankind, world development, and the ad¬ 
vance of civilisation, there are many sources 
which are, as it were, side issues merely. 
They can hardly be termed streams pouring 
into the main current of language progress, 
since they are rather comparable to trickles 
which slip in almost unobserved, but which 
are not lost, because even their minute 
contribution is marked by its uniqueness. 
One of these sources, and possibly the most 
important, of the more minor ones, is that 
of proper names becoming part of the 
common vocabulary. These proper names 
are usually from fiction or the drama. They 
are very often used with no consciousness 
of quotation on the part of the speaker or 
writer, or if the fact that they are “ out of 
a book " is felt more or less vaguely, then 
the probability is that their origin is not 
even guessed at or troubled about, but 
that their sense is quite clear merely from 
association and a general familiarity with 
the expression quoted. Thus " a gay 
Lothario'' is a term very comprehensible 
and almost as ready to the tongue as a 
regular Don Juan.'* That Don Juan owes 
his creation to Byron is not unlikely to be 
absolutely well Imown to all who use the 
expression, but the creator of Lothario can 
hardly claim to be so famous, and, indeed, 
the book itself is condemned to oblivion save 
for that one expression, except to the more 
serious student of our literature. Lothario 
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is the gay gallant in Rowe's Fair Penitent. 
“ Simon fhire " is another character familiar 
to us all, but to verify his origin might 
puzzle not a few of those who make free 
use of the term, either as typical of a per¬ 
sonification in the abstract, or as applicable 
to someone with resembling traits. “ Mrs. 
Grundy," so useful and so indispensable 
even yet awhile, is another of the people 
we flourish in the most ordinary everychiy 
usage. She is part of the general vocabu¬ 
lary, but it would probably offer some 
difficulty to a large number of those who 
speak of her, whether in her favour or to 
inveigh against her as a nuisance, to tell 
exactly from whence she has sprung and 
thence passed into current use. Gamp is 
no longer wholly slang for umbrella; it 
bids fair to pass beyond into colloquial 
acceptance, but it is not alwajrs by any 
means associated wdth old Sarah Gamp. 
Yet Gamp has not been consigned to 
such oblivion as regards its origin as has 
Mrs. Grundy, largely owing doubtless to 
Dickens’s lasting popularity not only as 
a writer of fiction, but as a writer of 
fiction whose worlK command a large 
sale to many and varied classes of the 
people. Dickens’s characters, taken as a 
whole, have lent valuable contributions to 
our word-store. Mr. Pickwick is a prime 
favourite thus, so well known that we find 
the corresponding adjective Pickwickian 
applied to any action or saying resembling 
those of the noted and lovable old hero. 
Oliver Twist is another name of very fre¬ 
quent reference, though it is somewhat 
amusing to hear it applied in a perverted 
sense, as is not unusual with some of these 
expressions which are favourites of many 
in the land. " You can’t have too much 
of a good thing," was the remark in ques¬ 
tion. " Here you are, I’m like Oliver Twist, 
greedy for more." Now in the first place 
it is positive that what Oliver asked for was 
not good, and it is doubtful whether he 
would have carried out his bowl for more 
had he not been driven to it by hunger. 
Therefore point number two has no force, 
for no one could accuse Oliver Twist of 
being greedy, as the remark implies. To 
use expressions thus loosely takes from their 
significance, and consequently greatly from 
their value. Such well-known Dickens crea¬ 
tions as Oliver, Bill Sykes, Fagin, Sam Weller, 
Pickwick, and many others, have contributed 
to the little trickling of proper names by 
becoming popular in their usage. Vanity 
Fair has grown to be an expression of weight 
beyond being merely the title of Thackeray's 
famous novel or from its place in the 
Pilgrim's Progress, which is another book 
that has contributed to the word-store of 
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proper names. Expressions from it, again, 
nave become so familiar as to be accepted 
witiiout questioning or even thinking in 
the least of their origin. How often may 
we not have said or heard some one else 
say, without ever connecting it with the 
Pilgrim's Progress or Christian’s experience, 
no matter what the experience, personal or 
otherwise, to which the phrase has refer¬ 
ence, “ I am in the Slough of Despond ! ** 
or perhaps it is, ** Having crawled out of 
the Slough of Despond, I am braced to face 
new difficulties, come what may.” 

Biblical expressions are, as has already 
been dwelt on with sufficient detail in this 
respect, often recurring, though perhaps not 
with such frequency in these modern days 
as previously. ” Job's comforter,” ” the 
wisdom of Solomon,” are among those used 
either seriously or satirically. 

Sometimes not the names themselves are 
taken directly, but a formation from them 
which is quite clear because of the associa¬ 
tion. Thus Swift’s Gulliver's Travels has 
provided an epithet of exceeding popularity 
— Lilliputian, which is quite as clear in its 
meaning to the average person as is minute, 
Yahoo is another term from Swift frequently 
to be met with, but not so farspread as is 
Lilliputian, The element of picturesque¬ 
ness, which is possibly one reason for their 
survival and currency, in these words de¬ 
rived from proper names or in the proper 
names themselves of general use, should 
not be overlooked. It is much more vivid 
to say ” a person of Lilliputian stature ” 
than ”a person of minute stature.” Minute, 
when placed side by side with Lilliputian, is 
sadly lacking in colour. The difference is 
difficult of exact analysis ; it arises in some 
subtle way through that Sprachgefuhl of 
which we have already spoken, and which 
not only guides the individual choice of 
words, but further influences and brings 
about the whole development of a tongue, 
and has preserved the unity of the English 
language in spite of the unparalleled com¬ 
plexity of its growth and structure, of, in 
articular and specially, its vocabulary. 
^ penser, Milton, Shakespeare—whose name 
in this instance, as in many other instances, 
should be writ in capitals, if capitals could 
express his outstanding position—and, in¬ 
deed, all our great authors, have contributed 
much to the vocabulary, apart from other 
sources, merely through the medium of the 
characters they have created. 

Quotations are apt to savour of the hack¬ 
neyed where they are familiar at all, yet it 
would be well to give them passing notice, 
since, whether they are culled from poem or 
prose, fiction or drama, by passing from 
much quotation into the common vocabu¬ 


lary, where they help to lend new expres¬ 
sions, often new turns of phrase, built upon 
the fundamental in the quotation. Robert 
Louis Stevenson, in novel or essay, has a 
singularly happy knack of introducing a 
sentence which is perfectly understandable 
in itself as being appropriate and applicable 
to the theme in hand, but which also where 
the allusion is understood and it is not 
usually in the least far-fetched, gains an 
additional zest by its powers of association. 
An example will make this clear. In St, 
Ives the following passage occurs: ” Looking 
back from the doorway I was privileged to 
see, for a moment, the august profile and 
gold eyeglasses of Miss Gilchrist issuing from 
the card-room, and the sight lent me wings. 
/ stood not on the order of my going.” This 
last line is pleasantly reminiscent of Lady 
Macbeth’s injunction to the guests as she 
hastened their departure to prevent a revela¬ 
tion of the cause of Macbeth’s unstrung con¬ 
dition : 

” I pray you speak not ; he grows worse and 
worse ; 

Question enrages him: at once, good 
night:— 

Stand not upon the order of your going, 

But go at once.” 

Or, again, in vain endeavours to move that 
deliciously stubborn donkey in Travels with 
a Donkey, the helpless novice in the art of 
donkey-driving is driven to all imaginable 
expedients, but all in vain, a pathetically 
humorous note is struck in the sentence, 
“ I prooted like a lion, I prooted melli- 
fluously like a sucking dove,” which, while 
needing nothing further to give it point, is 
yet fraught with further meaning and en¬ 
joyment to the reader when the pretensions 
of the valiant Bottom in a Midsummer 
Night's Dream are recalled. For first he is 
able to play the part of the lion from 
crescendo to diminuendo if needs be: 
” Let me play the lion too : I will roar that 
I will do any man’s heart good to hear me ; 
I will roar that I will make the Duke say, 

‘ Let him roar again, let him roar again.* ** 
But when such powers of roaring are ob¬ 
jected to, he is quite ready to adapt himself : 
” I will roar you as gently as any sucking- 
dove.” 

The possibilities, then, of quotation as an 
element, and often a refining element, in 
increasing our word-store will stand side by 
side with all the capabilities in this same 
direction shown by numerous figures of 
speech. 

Nouns and Verbs 

If nouns were always used only as nouns, 
and ^ verbs were merely employed to do 
service as verbs, our language would suffer 
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a considerable impoverishment. The inter¬ 
change is, however, well established, so that 
though numerically there is no advantage, 
in diversity of meaning the vocabulary 
shows a marked gain. It is one of the in¬ 
stincts of our language that, whenever the 
necessity of a verb arises, the corresponding 
noun is used unchanged; and similarly, 
though not to the same extent, a verb is 
converted into a noun. The process arose 
owing to both native and later imported 
foreign nouns and verbs becoming identical 
in form, as drink, fish, ebb, fight, fire, accord, 
charge, claim, comfort, cost. Later, by 
analogy the habit became general, nouns 
being freely converted into verbs, and vice 
versa. Innumerable examples of nouns used 
as verbs are available. Thread, time, silence, 
thumb, shoulder, worship, picture, are a few 
among the number. In a similar manner 
such words as reach, dislike, dismay, drive, 
find, are instances of verbs used as nouns, 
and it is common, both facetiously (as in 
Sheridan, The Rivals : ** Trinkets ! a bauble 
for Lydia I So this was the history of his 
trinkets I I’ll bauble him ! ”) and seriously. 
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to convert a noun into a verb, though of 
course the process, especially in the humorous 
manner above quoted, is very frequently 
only applied to nonce-words. Sometimes 
two nouns exist side by side which have 
sprung from the same verb—that is, a noun 
and verb already exist, and the verb is 
made to do service also as a noun. Smoke, 
row, read, exemplify this tendency. The 
verbs to smoke, to row, to read already had 
the nouns corresponding to them, as smoking, 
rowing, reading. Now also we speak of 
Will you have a smoke } What do you 
say to a row ? ” There is nothing I like 
better than a quiet hour and a read.” These 
synonyms are quite clearly differentiated. 
The distinction between a smoke and 
smoking may be subtle, but it is none the 
less clear, as proved by any one who places 
sentences together containing both words, 
and who then tests their exact divergence. 
A smoke refers to a single disconnected act, 
smoking has the sense of a continued state ; 
it is, in comparison with a smoke, the gener¬ 
alised term, and includes the other if neces¬ 
sary. 
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In the Dictionary of Synonyms given here the following abbreviations have been used: 


acc. =r accusative, 
adj. = adjective, 
adv. = adverb. 

A.F. = Anglo-French. 

Arab. = Arabic. 

Celt. = Celtic. 

F. = French. 

Ger, = German. 

Gk. = Greek. 

Ital. = Italian. 

L. , Lat. = Latin. 

M. E. s= Middle English. \ i.e. form of languages 
M.F. = Middle French. / in Middle Ages. 


M.H.G. = Middle High \ i.e. form of languages 
German. / in Middle Ages. 

Mod. E. = Modem English. 

Mod. F. = Modern French. 

O.E. = Old English. "I 

O.F. = Old French. I i.e. earliest form of Ian- 
O.H.G. = Old High j guages. 

German. J 

past partic. = past participle, 
pres, partic. = present participle, 

Scand. = Scandinavian. 

T., Teut. = Teutonic, 


* denotes a hybrid word, i.e. a word compounded of two or more words taken from different languages. 


. leave. 

uimvo (M.E. abaten: O.F. abatre; 
Lat. abbattereesto beat down,—ad 
Bto,and batere (batuere)=to boat). 

T. lessen, aZtoj/,soothe, still, 

soften. 

L. reduce, relax, remit, mitigate, 
extenuate, diminish, curtail, con¬ 
tract, restrict, abridge, intermit, 
liouidate, avbeide, ease, assuage, 
calm, appease. 

Abbreviato, v. abridge. 

Abbor,«. bate. 

Abide, e. wait. 

Abide, V. suffer, bear. 


Ability (O.F. habilit^; Lat. h.abili- 
tatem, acc. of habilitas, from babi- 
lis=Bkilful), V. able. 

T. skill, skilfulness, cleverness. 

L. talent (Gk.), tact, aptitude, 
aptness, address, capacity, power, 
capability, competence, efficiency, 
sufficiency, effect, effectiveness. 

Able (M.E., able, hable=skilful, from 
Lat. habili8=llt. baveable, from 
habdresto have). 

T. skilful, clever, lit, fitted, 
gifted, stroner. 

L. talented (Gk.), competent, 
equal (to), adequate, efficient, suffi¬ 
cient, capable, powerful, effective. 

Abridge ((j.F. abregier, abreger: 


M.E. abreggen, from Lat., ab- 
bre viare,—ad = to -I- brevis=short). 

T. Shorten, cut short, dock, 
lessen, take in. 

L. curtail, prune, compress, 
diminish, rednee, abbreviate, con¬ 
dense, summarise, contract, re¬ 
trench. 

Gk. epitomise. 

Absent (F. absent; Lat. absentem, 
acc. of absens,—ab(s)Bslrom+ens«s 
being). 

T. away, out, elsewhere, afar, 
lost, missingr, wanting, lacking, 
heedless, unthinking, thoughtless, 
dreamy. 

L. Inattentive, distraoted, ab- 
L 
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Btracted, absorbed, preoccupied, 
engrossed* vacant. 

Abtuate (O.F. and M.K. absolut; Lat. 
abaolutus=freed from,—ab=from 
+solvere=:to bK)se). 

T. free, l>ouiidles«, unbounded. 

L. uncontrolled, imreHtramed, un¬ 
limited, unconditional, unre¬ 
stricted, despotic (Gk.), tyrannical 
(Gk.), peremptory, arbitrary, un¬ 
equivocal, positive, definite, cer¬ 
tain, conclusive, decisive, con¬ 
firmed, 

Abondant, v. many. 

Abuse(F. abuser=use amis, from Lat. 
abusus,—ab = from+utJ = to use). 

T. mislead, trick, hoodwink, 
curse, upbraid, scold. 

L. ill-use,* ill-treat,* misuse, 
maltreat, deceive, delude, per¬ 
vert, misapply, prostitute, defile, 
violate, vilify, revile, vituperate, 
insult, denounce, reproach, blame, 
calumniate. 

Accident, v, chance. 

Account (subst. from O.F. acoiinter= 
to count u]); Lat. ad = to-fcom- 
putare = to count). 

T. score, reckoning, tale, sketch 
(Dutch), answer, sake, behalf, 
ground, 

L. bill, cliarge, statement, nar¬ 
rative, relation, recital, rr'port, 
story (Gk.), fable, legend, record, 
history ((j!k.), chronicle (Gk.), jour¬ 
nal, itinerary, memoir, descrip¬ 
tion, summary, list, roll, value, 
importance, rank (Teut.), prin¬ 
ciple, motive, reason. 

Gk. biography, autobiography, 
epitome. 

Accurate, v, exact. 

Accuse (F.accuser; Lat. accusaro,—ad 
sato-i-cause=cause, lawsuit). 

L, tax (with), charge, cite, sue, 
prosecute, Impeach, arraign, in¬ 
dite, Impugn, inculpate, recrim¬ 
inate, reprehend, reprimand, cen¬ 
sure, blame, reproach, denounce, 
decry, fulminate. 

Ache, V. pain. 

Acknowledge (M.E. a-i-knowlechcn, 
from subst. knowleche). 

T. own, yield, fulfil, atone, thank, 
answer. 

L. confess, admit, allow, recog¬ 
nise, concede, grant, consent, con¬ 
cur, endorse, accept, sign, ratify, 
confirm, assent, compfi/(with), re¬ 
spect, defer, observe, compensate, 
reward, remunerate, recompense. 

Act (F. subst. acte; Lat. actum 
wdeed,from agerc=to drive, do). 

T. do, work, behave, ape, takeloff, 
play. 

L. perform, reproduce, represent, 
enact, personate, imitate, mimic 
(Gk.), caricature, travesty, simu¬ 
late, affect, feign, pretend. 

Actual, V. real. 

Add (O.F. adder; Lat. addere,—adsa 
to+dare=to give). 

T. heighten, deepen, widen, 
Btrengthoii, board, reckon. 

L. ajfix, prefix. Join, annex, ap¬ 
pend, augment, increase, enlarge, 
extend, dilate, amplify, graft, 
count, number, confirm, amass, 
accrue. 

Admire (F. admirer; Lat. admlrarl,— 
ad=to-fmirari=to wonder); r. also 
worship. 

T. wonder, look up to, think 
highly of, worship. 

L. regard, revere, honour, pay 
homage, esteem, defer (to), ap¬ 
prove, applaud, commend, prlae, 
marvel (at). 


Advise (F. aviscr, from subst. avis; 
Lat. ad=(according) to + visum= 
that which has seemed good). 

T. warn, tell, enlighten. 

L. counsel, suggest, prompt, pro¬ 
scribe, advocate, enjoin, exhort, 
charge, instruct, inform, acquaint. 
Intimate, apprise, predict, caution, 
admonish, ex]) 08 tulate. 

Affair. V. business. 

Affect, v. move, touch. 

Afraid, V. under fear, coward. 

Alive (O.E. on live=in life). 

T. living, being, breathing, 
sound, wakeful, awake, aware, 
ready, busy, nimble, lively. 

L. exl.stiug-, animated,Hiibsistlng, 
vigilant, alert, acute, sensible, 
active, eager, vigorous, prompt, 
vivid. 

An (O.E. all.ael, call). 

T. every, the whole, each, full, 
together. 

L. total, integral, entire, ag¬ 
gregate, perfect, complete, un¬ 
divided.* 

Allay, V. abate. 

AUow (F. allouer), v. give. 

AUow (F. allouer=rto axiprovc; I-at. 
allaudaro = to praise, — ad = to 4- 
laudare=to praisi'). 

L. permit, suffer, tolerate, en¬ 
dure, admit, sanction. 

Ambitious (Lat. ambitiosus, from ara- 
bitio, lit. a goiiiu round, canvass¬ 
ing). 

T. longing, yearning, greedy, 
hiumry, bent upon,grasping,keen, 
wistful. 

L. aspiring, soaring, desirous, 
covetous, vaulting, ardent, avid, 
eager, solicitous, intent, proud, 
vain, dissatisfied, discontented. 

Amuse (F. amuser---lit. to make oiu' 
stare,—a := to 4- miiser=to gapo,BU iff 
the air). 

T. while away, gladden, enliven, 
tickle. 

L. please, charm, delight, cap¬ 
tivate, gratify, humour, indulge, 
regale, entertain, divert, beguile 
(T(Mit,), ch(*er, rejoice, solace, de¬ 
lude. 


Anger (Seand angr=grief). 

T. wrath, liittcrness, soreness, 
warmth, heat, heart-burning. 

L. choler, rage, displeasure, in¬ 
dignation, resentment, annoyance, 
vexation, irritation, irriLability, 
irascibility, exasperation, acerbity, 
asperity, virulence, acrimony, ani¬ 
mosity, ire, enmity, rancour, fury, 
frenzy (Gk.), passion, excitement, 
chagrin, pique, umbrage. 

Anger (verb from above). 

T. fret, ruftle, stir, nettle, em¬ 
bitter. 

L. chafe, hurt, annoy, offend. 
Irritate, vex, aggravate, incense, 
exasperate, excite, provoke, 
affront, enrage, infuriate, Intlame. 

Angry, v. above. 

Annoy, V. anger, worry. 

Answer (O.E. audswerian,—and *= 
against 4-swerian=to swear, speak). 

T. fulfil, match, meet, fit, do. 

L. reply, respond, rejoin, confute, 
refute, parry, riposte, explain, solve, 
satisfy, suit, pay, succeed. 

Approve, v. like, praise. 

Ask (O.E. acsian, ascian). 

T. seek, beseech, crave, hid. 

L. entire, ply with questions, 
question, query, interrogate, cross- 
examine, catechise (Gk.), press, 
pray, conjure, plead, entreat, beg, 
appeal, importune, sue, request, 
demand, order, require, command. 


claim, implore, adlnre, petition 
solicit. Invite, supplicate, invoke 
imprecate, challenge, 

Astonisli, astound (O.F. estoner; M.E. 
astonien; Lat. extonareB=lit. to 
thunder out of one’s senses,—ex= 
out of-l-touare=to thunder). 

T. amaze, bewilder, startle, daze, 
dazzle, stun, stagger, take one’s 
breath away, strike (dumb), awe. 

L. BUI prise, confound, perplex, 
stupefy, petrify (Gk.), electrify 
(Gk.). 

Attack (F« attaquer; Ital. attaccare 
Bto attach, attack); v. also fight. 

L. assail, assault, encounter, In¬ 
vade, accuse, Impugn, impute, rail 
(at), satirise, calumniate, criticise 
(Gk.). 

Attention (Lat. attentionem, acc. of 
attentio, from attendere=:to stretch 
towards,— ad cs to -H tendere =* to 
stretch). 

T. hoed, care, mind, thought, 
mindfulness, watchfulness, wari¬ 
ness. 

L. intentness, observation, study, 
scrutiny inspection, vigilance, 
zeal (Gk.), assiduity, diligence, 
application^ conccutration, man¬ 
agement, circumspection, caution, 
prudence, deli be ration, contempla¬ 
tion, observation, reflection, con¬ 
sideration, notice, respect, regard, 
deference, observance. 


B 

Bad (M.E. baddc, from O.E. baeddel 
s= hermaphrodi te). 

T. ill, weak, ailing, sickly, un¬ 
healthy. unfit, unsound, worthless, 
mean, low-minded, dirty, foul, 
evil, sinful, naughty, harmful, 
tvrong, unfair, knavish, wicked, 
fiendish, threatenmg, gloomy, un¬ 
toward. 

L. feeble, deficient, damaged, 
diseased, decayed, tainted, vitiated, 
defective, imperfect, hurtful, per¬ 
nicious, dangerous, mischievous, 
unfavourable, unpropitious. In¬ 
auspicious, uifortunate, desperate, 
precarious, disastrous, dire, base, 
vile, ignoble, Ignomiulons, in- 
famou8,viciou8, corrupt, profligate, 
dissolute, depraved, abandoned, 
iniquitous, unjust, dishonest, dis¬ 
honourable, unscrupulous, false, 
treacherous, malicious, malignant, 
malevolent, spiteful, disobedient, 
disloyal, disreputable, unpleasant, 
brutal, devilish (Gk.), diabolical 
(Gk.), infernal. 

Bara (O.E. baer). 

T. naked, stark, sheer, shorn of, 
unclothed, open, scanty, alone. 

L. nude, uncovered, exposed, 
divested, empty, destitute, de¬ 
ficient, unadorned, mere, simple, 
solitary, 

Celt. bald. 

BatUe (O.F. hataille; Lat. battalia^ 
fights, from batterer to beat). 

T. fight. 

L. engagement, conflict, contest, 
combat, encounter, contention, 
duel. 

Be (O.E. beon). 

T. live, dwell, abide, become. 

L. exist, subsist, remain, con¬ 
tinue, endure. 

Bear (O.E. berau). 

T. tmdergo, brook, abide, go 
through with, put np with, have, 
bring, bring forth, give birth to, 
breed, teem, hastour. 
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L. tupport, Biutain, endnre, 
tolerate, suffer, stomach (Gk.)« 
submit (to), luaintaln, carry, con¬ 
vey, transfer, produce, enjicnder, 
generate, conceive, cherish, brave. 

Beat (O.ifi. beatan). 

T. strike, smite, hit, knock, tap, 
rap, thump, pound, hammer, 
thwack, smack, swinge, whip, flog, 
birch, thrash, bruise, overcome, 
overthrow, overwhelm, get the 
better of, outwit, outstrip, throb, 
flutter. 

L. cuff, bullet, pummel, punch, 
trounce, cane, chastise, scourge, 
castigate, flagellate, batter, pul¬ 
verise, grate, crush, subdue, van¬ 
quish, defeat, discomflt, conquer, 
prevail (over), overpower,* sur¬ 
pass, pass,excel, exceed, transcend, 
pulsate, palpitate. 

BMutilul (O.F. beaut6; Lat. lMjllita8=* 
prettluoss, from bcllu8=fair-f Kng. 
suffix -fill). 

T. fair, goodly, seemly, good- 
looking, comely,becoming, buxom, 
shapely, trim, pretty, handsome, 
lovely. 

L. well-favoured,* bonny, at¬ 
tractive, captivating, delightful, 
charming, elegant, dainty.dolicato, 
exquisite, debonair, brilliant, re¬ 
splendent, splendid, grand, superb, 
magnificent, sublime, picturesque, 
symmetrical (Gk.). 

Beg, V. ask. 

Be^ (O.E. causative prefix bo- + 
ginnan-to begin). 

T. start, open, arise, spring from, 
burst forth. 

L. commence. Initiate, Inaugu¬ 
rate, originate, found, establish, 
conceive, germinate, embark 
(upon), enter (upon). 

Benavioui (O.E. be = by + have -l-Fr. 
suffix -lour). 

T. bearing, brooding. 

L. conduct, manner, air, guise 
(Tent.), demeanour, deportment, 
comportment, port, address, car¬ 
riage, form. 

B<^la, V see. 

Believe (O.E. bo=by-f-llefan = to hold 
dear); v. also think. 

T. thiuk, ween, deem, trow, hold, 
trust, hojK*, swear by, guess. 

L. suppose, credit, opine, sur¬ 
mise, imagine, fancy (Gk.), appre¬ 
hend, conceive,co/i/la<r, rely (upon), 
depend (upon), repose, expect, 
await (Gcr.). 

Benefit, V. gain. 

Bid (O.E. beodans:to command). 

T. ask, call, set, bespeak, chaffer, 
haggle. 

L. command, order, request, re¬ 
quire, demand, exact. Impose, 
ordain, enact, dictate, direct, cite, 
charge, enjoin, decree, summon, 
propose. Invite, offer, tender, bar¬ 
gain, negotiate. 

Bigot (F. bigot = lit. hypocrite, su¬ 
perstitious fellow); V. also dog¬ 
matic. I 

T. one-sided, narrow-minded, 
wrong-headed, stiff-necked, pig¬ 
headed, wilful, wayward, self- 
willed, dogged, hidebound. 

L. arbitrary, opinionated, posi¬ 
tive, doctrinaire, prejudiced, pe¬ 
dantic. 

Blame, v. accuse, abuse. 

Bold (O.E. beald, bald). 

T. darif^, fearless, manly, 
doughty, plucky, rash, headstrong, 
Uvelp, racy, shameless, brazen, steep. 

L. brave, valiant, valorous, cour¬ 
ageous, heroic (Gk.), gallant (Ger.), 


stout. Intrepid, confident, hardy, 
(Ger.). undaunted, unflinching, 
dauntless, unappalled, undismayea, 
Indomltaolo, spirited, resolute, 
adventurous, enterprising, auda¬ 
cious, impudent, insolent, defiant, 
contumacious, bare-faced,* abrupt, 
prominent, salient. 

Brave, v. bold. 

Break (O.E. brecan). 

T. smash, shatter, crack, split, 
sh i ver, spl i ntcr, rend, bur8t,snudc r, 
weaken, unman, crumble, give 
yray,fall out with. 

L. fracture, demolish, crush, dis¬ 
solve, di.scontiiiue, disturb, discon¬ 
nect, divide, separate*, sever, part. 
Interrupt, Interpose, pause, fail, 
quarrel, discard. 

Blight (M.E. bright; O.E. bcorht, 
berht). 

T. shining, sparkling, gleaming, 
glittering, glistening, twinkling, 
glowing, blazing, ablaze, aglow, 
light, sunny, unclouded, sunlit, 
cloudloHs, fair, garish, smart, witty, 
nimble - witted, quick, blithe, 
merry, mirthful, happy, playful, 
glad, smiling, fresh. • 

L. luminous, lucid, lustrous, 
buriiihbed (Ger,), polished, clear, 
pellucid, limpid, radiant, lambent, 
resiileiident, refulgent, gorgeous, 
glorious, brilliant, rw/i, gay, cho(>r- 
ful, joyous, joyful, sprightly, face¬ 
tious, intelligent, acute. 

Bring (O K. briugau). 

T. bear, fetch, reach, band, drag, 
draw, jiull, ferry. 

li. convey, carry, coniinct, con¬ 
voy, halo (Ger.), tninsfcr, transmit, 
transport, tmusplant, pass,'del i*'er, 
consign. 

Brisk, V bright, lively. 

Brittle (O.E. brytid, from breotan=to 
break) 

T. slight, eninibliug. 

L. frail, fnigile, hleiidcr, fran¬ 
gible. 

Build (O.E. byldau, from bold = 
house) 

q\ fiainc, raise, make. 

L. found, plan, erect, construct, 
contrive, form, design, elevate. 
Institute, establish. 

Business (O.E. byBig=active -f ness). 

T. calling, traile, dealings. 

L. occupation, vocation, employ¬ 
ment, ollice, duty, commerce, traffic, 
custom, brobery, negotiation, 
transaction, speculation, bargain, 
enterjinse, plan, design, pnm'ct, 
plot, intrigue, affair^ topic (Uk.), 
matter, subject. 


0 

Cabal, V. plan. 

Cajole. V. coax. 

Calamity, v. misfortuno. 

Call (O.E. ceallian ; Scand. kalla). 

T. Cry, shout, bid, name, elope, 
beckon, crave, drop, look in. 

L. Exclaim, ejaculate, evoke. 
Invito, summon, beg, cite, convoke, 
convene, assemble, choose, elect, 
ordain, designate, denominate, 
entitle, term, stylo, label, char¬ 
acterise, club, christen, baptize, 
charge, direct, order, command. 
Impel, attract, lure, tempt, entice, 
challenge, visit. 

Calm, v. peace. 

Capacity, v. ability. 

Oa^oe (.F. caprice). 

T. whim, freak, fltfulnese, fickle¬ 
ness, restlessness, quip, prank. 


L. caprioiousness, humour, lad, 
crotchet, fancy, va^ry. 

Cave (O. E. cearu ; O. ^x. karan 
sorrow). 

T. Bitterness, want, need, burden, 
load, fret, hardship, misgivina, 
mistrust, fear, dread, waten, 
watchfulness, heed, heed fulness, 
forethought^ thrift, husbandry, 
keep, yearning, longing. 

L. Anoaiety, trouble, distress, 
affliction, irritation, apprehension, 
solicitude,scruple,devotion, alarm, 
vigilance, attention, circumspec¬ 
tion, prudence, precaution, minute¬ 
ness, frugality, economy, duty, 
concern, charge, custody, ward, 
pressure, diffidence. 

Carriess (O.E. cearn+suffix -lessa 
without). 

T, Heedless, unheeding, unmind¬ 
ful, thoughtless, giddy, scatter¬ 
brained, hare - brained, reckless, 
unwary, blind to, deaf to, listless, 
dreamy, lost, unruffled, lukewarm, 
unfeeling, untidy, slovenly, slip¬ 
shod. 

L. Inattentive, unobservant. In¬ 
advertent, inconsiderate, neglect¬ 
ful,negligent, languid,nonchalant. 
Insouciant, apathetic (Gk.), indif¬ 
ferent, Imperturbable, regardless, 
callous, unmoved, untouched, un¬ 
concerned, insensible, absent, be¬ 
mused, musing, preoccupied, en¬ 
grossed, imprudent. 

Carnal, v. wanton. 

Carousal (F. carrousel a a tilting- 
matoh). 

T. holiday, merry-making, frolic 
(Dutch), wassail. 

L. feast, festival, banquet, enter¬ 
tainment, treat, junketing, fes¬ 
tivity, carnival, revel, debauch. 

Carry (O.F. carier; Lat. carrlcare, 
from carrusas a car); r. also bear. 

T. Bear, uphold, draw, lead, 

L. Convey, transport, support, 
sustain, effect, accomplish, pre¬ 
vail, gain, urge, impel, transfer. 

Case(F. cas; Lat. acc.cosum—event, 
from cadere=fall). 

T. Lot, plight, busing. 

L. Estate, condition, circum¬ 
stance, predlcament,Bituatlon, con¬ 
juncture, occurrence, question, sub- 
ect-matter, affair, topic, aiTfumcnt, 
aw • suit,* instance, example, 
patient. Invalid. 

Cast, V. throw. 

Catalogue, v. account. 

Catch, V. take. 

Cause (F. cause; Lat. cansa). 

T. Sake. 

L. Reason, motive, incitement, 
Inducement, force, agent, influ¬ 
ence, account, origin. 

Caution (F. caution ; Lat. acc. cau- 
tiouem, from cantus, past partic. 
of cav6re=to beware). 

T. care, carefulness, wariness, 
watchfulness, heed, heedfulness, 
warning, distrust, mistrust. 

L. circumspection, prudence, 
solicitude, concern, regard, notice, 
advice, admonition, charge, pre¬ 
cept, Injunction, exhortation, dis¬ 
cretion, doubt. 

Cease, v. stop. 

Cede, V. give. 

Celebrity, v fame. 

densoze, v. abuse. 

Geramony (F. c^rdmonle; X4at. enri- 
monla). 

L. form, observance, ritual, 
rite, ceremonial, stateliness, for¬ 
mality, ordinance, etiquette, 
fashion, punctilio, parade, dis- 
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nity, function, service, ministra¬ 
tion, sacrament, incantation, salu¬ 
tation, presentation, reception, 
courtesy, obeisance, curtsey, re¬ 
verence. 

Arab, salaam. 

OeKtaIn, e. sure. 

Oartiitj (F. certifier; M.£. certlflen; 
Lat certiflc&re, from certusss cer¬ 
tain, and facercc=to make). 

T. witness. 

L. testify, declare, prove, demon¬ 
strate, manifest, attest, corrobo¬ 
rate. 

Chafe, V. anger. 

Chalice (O.F. chalongo; M.F. chal- 
enge; Lat. calumniare^to calum¬ 
niate). 

T. call, call out, dare, throw in 
the teeth, distrust, mistrust, dis¬ 
believe. 

L. defy, brave, provoke, Invoke, 
summon, claim, demand, require, 
question, accuse, denounce. 

Cbwoe(O.F. cheance;M.E. cheaunce; 
Lat. cadentia, lit. =a falling, from 
caderessto fall, <^f. cadence); v. also 
luck. 

T. luck, lot, hap, leap in the 
dark, likelihood, stake, gamble, 
windfall, godsend. 

L. destiny, future, accident, 
fortune, chance-medley, random, 
contingence, occurrence, casualty, 
hazard, essay, trial, endeavour, 
venture, speculation, jeopardy, 
risk, precariousness, danger, peril, 
possibility, probability, liability, 
tendency, prospect, potentiality, 
opportunity, occasion, emergency, 
(psychological) moment. 

Chimge (verb) (O.F. changer; Lat. 
camhiare=to change, from cam¬ 
bium»exchange). 

T. wax^ wane, waver, flutter, 
flicker, shift, shuttle, swerve, warp, 
unsay, no, withdraw from. 

L. alter, vary, fluctuate, oscil¬ 
late, vacillate, alternate, modify^ 
commute, modulate, diversify, 
transform, transfigure, transmute, 
transmit, turn, convert, tamper 
with, innovate, revolutionise, re¬ 
model, reverse, transfer, recast, re¬ 
place, supersede, supplant, sub¬ 
stitute, exchange, interchange, 
bandy, barter, reciprocate, re- 
nounee, recant, abjure, retract, 
alienate, pass, move. 

Change (noun); v. also above. 

L. vicissitude, variety, variation, 
alteration, mutation, modification, 
diversity, deviation, departure, 
innovation, revolution, transfor¬ 
mation. 

Changeable : v. also caprice. 

T. wnimslcal, fickle, fitful, 
wavering, restless, unsteady, 
many-sided. 

L. capricious, captious, mutable, 
variable, inconstant, uncertain, 
irresolute, unstable, fluctuating, 
vacillating, veering, alterable, 
versatile, protean. 

Chanoter (L. character; Gk. xapournjp 
Bsan engraved or stamped mark, 
from xo-P^na-tivtsto furrow, scratch, 
engrave). 

T. stamp, kind, race, mood, heart, 
Boul, oddity. 

L. Mark, sign, engraving, letter, 
hieroglyphic (Gk), clpbef(Arab.), 
prain, essence, quintessence, inher¬ 
ence, intriuBlcallty, constitution, 
quality, type (Gk.),principle, tem- 
l^r, spirit, disposition, humour, 
|iature,idiosy ncrasyCGk. ),origlnal, 
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unique, eccentric (Gk.), peculi¬ 
arity, individuality, individual, 
slng’ularlty, description, denomi¬ 
nation, species, genus, sort, class, 
manner, habit, repute, reputation, 
estimation, credit, part, r61e. 

Ohaige, V. attack, biu. 

Chaim (verb) (from F. charme ; M.E. 
charm; Lat. carmen=Bong). 

T. allay, still, sooth, bewitch. 

L. enchant, fascinate, enrapture, 
captivate, transport, delight, 
allure, attract, subdue, appease, 
ease, please, abate. 

Chaste, v. pure. 

Cheat, V. deceive. 

Check, V. stop. 

Cheer (uoun)(0 F. chere; M.K. chero; 
Lat. cara=face; Gr. <cdpa = hcad). 

T. look, mirth, merriment, merry¬ 
making, cheerfulness, gladness, 
liveliness, glee, huzzay, hurrah, 
shout, good-fellowship, welcome, 
heartiness, wassail, board, fare, 
food, living, life. 

L. face, countenance, mien, 
appearance, (high) spirits, Joy, 
delight, gaiety, jollity, vivacity, 
alacrity, animation, cordiality, 
amenity, jubilation, encourage¬ 
ment, applause, plaudit, viva, 
acclamation, cry, piean (Gk.), 
solace, consolation, comfort, feast, 
banquet, carouse, conviviality. 

Cheer (verb); v, also above. 

T. enliven, gladden, welcome, 
hail, shout, roar, brighten, bear (up) 
(intrans.), take heart (intrans.), 
hold up the head (intrans.), hid 
Godspeed. 

L. delight, rejoice, animate, 
encourage, stimulati*, nerve, re¬ 
assure, comfort, solace, revive, 
inspirit, incite, excite, exhilarate, 
vociferate, cry (up), acclaim, 
applaud, salute, exalt, extol, 
glorify. 

Cheerful, v. above; also lively. 

Cherish, v. feed, encourage 

Chief (adj.) (O.F. and M.E. chef, 
chiei ; Lat. capum, from cupiit 
*=hcad). 

, T. head, main, loading, foremost, 
first. 

L. master, prime, i)rlinary, para¬ 
mount, essential, vital, cardinal, 

^principal. 

I (L. from Gk. xiVmp“=^'he- 
goat; also name 01 a fabulous 
monster with goat’s body). 

L. absurd, unreasonaide, ])re- 
posterous, ridiculous, imaginary, 
ideal ((»k.), visionary. 

Choice (O.F. Chois; M E. chois; 
Teut.* kens-an), v, choose. 

L. Preference, selection, elec¬ 
tion, option, alternative. 

Choler, v. anger. 

Choose (M.E. cheren, churen; O.E. 
ceosan). 

T. pick, 8cttZe,inako up one’s mind. 

L. select, prefer, adopt, vote 
(for), elect, decide, determine, 
fancy, cull, glean. 

C^e (O.F. and M.E. corcle; Lat. 
circuliis, dim. of circus = ring, 
arena). 

T. ring, hoop, wheel, girdle. 

L. orbit, cycle (Gk.), orb, circuit, 
circumference, area, sphere (Gk.), 
pale, region, zone (Gk."), belt, 
coterie, clique, party, society. 

Oiromnstance, v. case. 

Cironinstantial (L. from, above; Lat. 
acc. circumstantem, pres, partlc. 
of circiimstaressto stand round). 

L. particular, precise, explicit, 
minute, express, clear, definite. 


(M, V. polite. 

Claim (F. claimer, Lat clam&resto 
shout): V. also ask. 

L. demand, require, request, 
desire, pretend, maintain, arrest. 

Clean (M.E. dene; O.E. claene=* 
clear, pure). 

T.cleanly, cloausod, clear, bright, 
spotless, unsullied, scatheless, un¬ 
scathed, sinless, straightforward, 
trim, tidy, skilful, good, near, 
whoUy, altogether, utterly, out¬ 
right, for good and all, sweeping. 

L, Mat, spruce,pollBhed,purified, 
pure, unstained, unblemished, 
untarnished, unsoiled, undefiled, 
uncorrupt, unpolluted, uninjured. 
Impeccable, Ktamless, taintless, 
guiltless, innocent, honest, fault¬ 
less, immaculate, perfect, com¬ 
plete, total, radical, quite, totally, 
completely, nice, close, experienced. 

Clear (O.F. cler, clair; M.E. clear; 
Lat. claru8 = bright, clear, loud). 

T. bright, shiniu‘% sunny, cloud¬ 
less,open, silvery, clean, unmlnglcd, 
unmlxed, free, freed, outside, far 
from, sharp, shrewd, keen-witted, 
downright, unmistakable. 

L. lustrous, radiant, crystal, crys¬ 
talline, limpid, transparent, pel¬ 
lucid, serene, lucid, easy, simple, 
intelligible, audible, articulate, 
perceptible, discernible, visible, 
apparent, plain, salient, obvious, 
manifest, palpable, distinct, con¬ 
spicuous, certain, sure, assured, 
definite, positive, unequivocal, in¬ 
disputable, incontestable, indubit¬ 
able, tiagrant, notorious, explicit, 
frank, candid, perspicacious, clear¬ 
sighted,* clear-headed,* pure, in¬ 
nocent, guiltless (Tent,), absolved, 
exonerated, exculpated, liberated, 
unobstructed, escaped. 

ClerKyman (hybrid O.F. clorglo; Lat. 
clerTcla=clcrk8hip-fE. Han). 

T. Gospeller. 

L. cleric, ecclesiastic (Gk.), di¬ 
vine, theologian (Gk.), parson, 
priest (Gk.), minister, pastor, rec¬ 
tor, vicar, curate, dean, canon, 
bishop (Ok.). 

Clever (M.E. clivcr=lit. grasping, 
allied Uo clivcr = claw, and* O.E. 
clifian, to cleave). 

T. able, deft, skilled, skilful, 
gifted, cunning, crafty, canny, 
shrewd, sharp, keen, smart, quick, 
nimble-wilted, witty. 

L. dexterous, adroit, expert, 

f iroflcient, talented, intelligent, 
iitellectual, Ingenious, versatile, 
astute, acute, efficient. 

Clothes, V. dress. 

Coarse, v. rough. 

Coax (from siibst. eokes^^dupe). 

T. fawn, wheedle, cosset, cocker. 
L. flatter, lure, inveigle, cajole, 
humour, induce. 

Cold (O.E. ceald, cald; M.E. kald, 
cold). 

T. cool, chill, bleak, keen, bitter, 
nipping, wintry, frosty, freezing, 
frozen, numbed, icy, ice-bound, 
shivering, dull, glassy, hard, deaf 
to, dead to, heartless, soul-less, 
lifeless, with the eyes open, shy, 
surly, grun (Dutch), churlish, tart, 
sour, glim. 

L. frigid, gelid, piercing, in¬ 
clement, glacial, pale, colourless, 
uuinspired, uninteresting, mono¬ 
tonous, prosy, reserved, ungracious, 
sullen, nhlegmatio (Gk.), spiritless, 

f iassionless, passionate, Insnscept- 
ble, Imperturbable, pervious, in¬ 
different, callous, Insensible, 
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mAliclous, Intentional, dellberatOt 
premeditated, prepense. 

Oomdly, v. beautiful. 

Oomiort (subst. from O.F. comforter 
s=tocomfort; M.E.conforten;Lat. 
con-f ortare,—-con—with+f ortare a 
to make brave), 

T. snuffness, cosiness. 

L. solace, consolation, relief, 
serenity, content, cheerfulness, 
satisfaction, ease, felicity, strati¬ 
fication, delight, enjoyment, 
luxury. 

Oomfenrt (verb), v. cheer. 

Comfortable, 

T. snug, cosy, roomy, blissful, 
happy. 

L. cheerful, comforting, plea¬ 
sant, agreeable, gratifyinpt, grati¬ 
fied, contented, satlsflca, good- 
humoured,* good-tempered,* con¬ 
venient, commodious. 

Command, v. bid. 

Commence, v. begin. 

Commit, v. do, give. 

Common (O.F. comun; M.E. comoun; 
Lat. com-munls, — com = wlth+ 
munls = llt. ready to serve). 

T. besetting, world-wide, daily^ 
everyday, wonted, lious(‘hold, 
hackneyed, mean, low, sorry, 
boorish (Dutch), rough, shared 
by. 

L. general public, universal, 
catholic, prevalent, conventional, 
usual, regular, habitual,inveterate, 
ordinary, typical, normal, average, 
customary, frequent, familiar, 
vernacular, trite, commonplace, 
trivial, vulgar, coarse, rude, ig¬ 
noble, plebeian, base-born,* par.¬ 
taking,* peculiar. 

Compaxuon, v. friend. 

Company (O.F. companie ; M.E. com- 
panye; Lat. acc, companiem « a 
feed lug together,—com = with + 
l»ani8=bread). 

T. gathering, meeting, crowd, 
throng, gang, knot, Jriems, wing, 

L. companionship, intercourse, 
acquaintance, associates, congrega¬ 
tion, people, assembly, assemb¬ 
lage, association, partnership, 
confederacy, coalition, league 
(Ger.), fraternity, alliance, cor¬ 
poration, firm, socletv, conver¬ 
sazione (Ttal.), conviviality, circle, 
community, communion, combina¬ 
tion, union, band, party, faction, 
group, crew, tribe, troop, troupe, 
levy, muster, horde, posse, collec¬ 
tion, phalanx (Gk.), column, de¬ 
tachment, cohort. 

Compassion, v. pity. 

Complain (O.F. complaign-, stem of 
complaindre; Lat. complangere = 
be wail,—com = with + plangere=to 
beat the breast); v. also weep. 

T. wall, bewail, weep, sigh, 
moan, mourn, whimper. 

L. murmur, repine, lament, de¬ 
plore, regret, grumble, clamour, 
ptrw, labour (under). 

Complete, v. whole. 

Compose, v. make, abate. 

Omie^ V. pride, thought. 

Confess, v. acknowledge. 

Conquer, v. win, defeat. 

Oonudn, v. hold. 

Content (subst.) (from F. and E. adj. 
content; Lat. contentus, post 
partio. of contingre»to contain, 
—conBswith-f tenure=to hold). 

T. goodwill, willingness, readi¬ 
ness, happiness. 

L. peace, ease, tranquillity, 
serenity, comfort, cheerfulness, 
calmness, patience, resignation. 


compliance, assent, consent, satis¬ 
faction, gratification,complacency. 

Continue (F. continuer; Lat. con- 
tiniiaro = to continue, from adJ. 
continuua, formed from verb con- 
tin6re:= contain, hold together). 

T. stay, abide, last, stand, out¬ 
live, outlaat, go on (with), keep 
up, stick to. 

L. remain, endure, survive, per¬ 
sist, persevere, carry (on), pursue, 
prosecute, maintain. 

Cemtamadous (from O.F. subst. con- 
tumacic; Lat. contumnei-, stem of 
contumax = stubborn,—con =with 
+tumax=swelling with pride). 

T. bold, stubborn, unyielding, 
headstrong, shameless, daring. 

L. obstinate, perverse, inflexible, 
disobedient, audacious, insolent, 
impudent, bare-faced,* refractory, 
rebellious. 

Conversation, v. talk. 

Convince, v. persuade. 

Cool (O.E. col); V. also cold. 

T. cold, chill, lukewarm, brazen. 

L. temperate, calm, dispassion¬ 
ate, deliberate, Impudent, non¬ 
chalant, torpid, indifTerent. 

Copy (O F. copio ; M.E. copy; Lat. 
copla=plenty). 

T. likeness, drawing, shadow. 

L. model, type, example, imi¬ 
tation, transcript, counterfeit, 
forgery, plagiary, example, speci¬ 
men, counterpart. Image, fac¬ 
simile, effigy, portrait, sketch 
(Gk.), semblance, similitude, re¬ 
flection, duplicate, proof, repeti¬ 
tion, representation, illustration, 
map, plan, chart (Gk.), Imprest ion, 
mannerism. 

Gk. photograph. 

Courage (O.F. corage, Lat. coratlcum, 
(not found), cor = heart-i-termina- 
tlon -nticum). 

T. Heart, manhood, manliness, 
daring, boldness, pluck, grit, back- 
boue, dash, rashness, deiiing-do, 
will, strength of mind. 

L. Bravery, valour, spirit, gal¬ 
lantry, intrepidity, mettle (Gk.), 
nerve, fortitude, confidence, hardi¬ 
hood,* audacity, prowess, cliivalrv, 
heroism ((Jk.), resolution, self-re¬ 
liance,* tenacity, perseverance. 

Coward (OF. and M.E. couard=lit. 
bob-tailed hare ; Lat. cauda=tall 
-f F. suffix -art-lit. h.ird). 

T. sneak, milksop. 

L. poltroon, dastard, recreant, 
coystril, timid, base, pusillanim¬ 
ous. 

Crisis (Gk. irpi<nv=di8cernlng, discern¬ 
ment connected with #cpiVeiv=to 
judge). 

T. (come to a) head, nick (Ger.) 
of time, rub. 

L. pinch, pass, turn, turning 
point, emergency, exigency, criti¬ 
cal moment, urgency, conjuncture, 
juncture, epoch (Gk.), hour, occa¬ 
sion, opportunity, psychological 
(Gk.), moment, dilemma (Gk.), 
zenith (Arab.). 

Gk. acme. 

Crude, v. rough, 

Crud (O.F. cruel; Lat. crudeliss* 
cruel, allied to crudus = raw, 
crude), 

T. harsh, hard, hard-hearted, 
Btonv-hearted, stern, stark, un¬ 
kind, uufrienaly, ruthless, blood¬ 
thirsty, cold-blooded, fiendish, 
hellish, bitter, sharp, sore, biting, 
cutting, smarting, racking, harrow¬ 
ing, unbearable, heart-breaking, 
thankless. 


L. sevtrSt fell, unnatural, in¬ 
human, barbarous (Gk.), brutal, 
savage, ferocious, truculent, piti¬ 
less, merciless, atrocious, mali¬ 
cious, malign, malevolent, diabolic, 
devilisb, infernal, painful, burt- 
fnl, distressing, affiictlng, grievous, 
galling. Intolerable, insufferable, 
insupportable, unendurable, crush¬ 
ing. consuming, excruciating, tor¬ 
turing, tormenting, agonising, en¬ 
venomed, caustic. 

Cry (F. crier; M.E. crlen; Lat. 
quiritare = lit. to implore the aid 
of the Quirites or Koman citi¬ 
zens ; hence implore, lament, 
shriek). 

T. ask, crave, beseech, sigh for, 
wish, yearn, long, need, want, 
mourn, weep, sob, whimper, moan, 
groan, bewail, wail, scream, yell, 
bowl, shriek, .screech, shout, roar, 
whoop, bellow, bawl, blare, yelp, 
growl, mutter, croak, low, bleat, 
chirp, quack, clack, crow, bark, 
caterwaul, hold forth, speak, utter, 
sing (out), hawk (Dutch), rap out, 
thunder, din, rant (Dutch), warn, 
hoot. 

L. sue, beg, solicit, implore, en¬ 
treat, plead,supplicate, appeal, im¬ 
portune, adjure, Invoke, imprecate, 
decry, inveigh, fulminate, protest, 
expostulate, deprecate, deplore, 
lament, grieve, complain, murmur, 
clamour, demand, desire, pine for, 
languish, pule, exclaim, ejaculate, 
vociferate, cheer, halloo, declaim, 
trumpet, peal, herald, blazon, 
advertise, placard, bruit, promul¬ 
gate, propagate, disseminate, 
diffuse, circulate, noise, rumour, 
publish, enunciate, pronounce, 
articulate. 


D 

Daily (from subst. day; M.E. dal; 
O.E. daeg = llt. hot time). 

T. day by day, everyday, often, 
always, ever. 

L diurnal, quotidian, continual, 
periodic (Gk.)» common, custom¬ 
ary, usual, habitual, frequent, re¬ 
curring, recurrent. 

Damage, v. harm. 

Damp (adj.) (E. from subst.t=orig. 
vapour, steam ; cf. M.E. dampen** 
to suffocate). 

T. wet, Bwampv, watery, muddy, 
miry, dewy, dank, foggy, misty. 

L. moist, humid, liquid. 

Damp (verb). 

T. quench, throw cold water on, 
dishearten. 

L. discourage, depress, extin¬ 
guish. 

Dfmger(O.F. dangler; M.E. daungere, 
formed from a supposed Lat. form 
dom(l)niarIum = absolute power, 
from dominu8=lord. 

T. slipperiness, threat, snare, 
trap. 

L. risk, hazard, jeopardy, peril, 
insecurity, instability, precarious- 
ness, exposure, vulnerability, 
possibility, probability, pitfall,* 
menace. 

Daring, v. bold. 

Daric (M.E. derk; O.E. deorc); v. 
also hid. 

T. darksome, darkling, darkened, 
dusky, gloomy, dull, dim, dingy, 
murky, mistv, blurred, looming, 
louring, leaden, overcast, cloudy, 
sunless, shady, shadowy. Mom, 
swart, swarthy, blind, benighted^ 
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hidden^ larkin?, underhand, 
stealthy, disheartening^ unhappy. 

L. eombre^ nmbragreous, lurid, 
pitch (black), nocturnal, crepus¬ 
cular, nebuluB, obscure, vagrue, 
ambiguous, indistinct, unintelli¬ 
gible, mysterious, occult, abstruse, 
mystic (Gk.), secret, latent, con¬ 
cealed, secretive, furtive, surrep¬ 
titious, covert, allusive, sc^le^ inky, 
lack-lustre,* mu tiled. 

Date, V. time. 

Dead (M.E. deed ; O.E. d€ad). 

T. lifeless, dull, gloomy, still, 
useless, benumbed. 

L. inanimate, defunct, deceased, 
decayed, departed, inseusiblo. 
Inert, torpid, callous. 

Dmt (M.E. dere; O.E. deore). 

T. beloved, darling, pet (?). 

JLi. high - priced,* expensive, 
costly, sumptuous, precious, un¬ 
reasonable, exorbitant, extortion¬ 
ate. favourite, estimable. 

Deceit (O.F. deceito; Lat. decepta, 
ueut. plur. post parti c. of 
declpere). 

T. make-believe^ decoy (Dutch), 
snare, trap, wile, knavery, shift, 
shuffle, lie, untruth. 

Ia, fraud. Imposition, *e,nilo (Ger.), 
deception, trickery, stratagem 
(Gk.), trick, delusion, illusion, 
mockery, treachery, masquerade, 
mummery (Dutch), falseness, 
falsehood,* fiction, fable, pretence, 
pretext, prevarication, equivoca¬ 
tion, evasion, subterfuge, perver¬ 
sion, mendacity, perjury, dujdicity, 
dissimulation, simulation, insin¬ 
cerity, hypocrisy (Gk.), cant, 
forgery. 

Deceive (O.F. docever : Lat. dsclpore 
salit. take away from,—do=from+ 
capere = to take, hence defraud). 

T. take in. swindle (Ger.), blind¬ 
fold, hoodwink, throw dust in one’s 
eyes, bait, mislead, tilck (Dutch), 
trap, overreach, humbug, bam¬ 
boozle. 

L. defraud, cheat, cozen, vic¬ 
timise, abuse, mystify, Impose 
upon, practise, circumvent, decoy 
(Dutch), lure, beguile, delude, 
inveigle, hoax, dupe, fool, trifle 
(with), cajole, betray, dissemble, 
prevaricate, equivocate, quibble, 
disguise, dissimulate, feign, coun¬ 
terfeit, fabricate. 

Decide (F. decider: Lat. decidere® 
lit. to cut off,—do = off-Hcaedere*s 
to cut). 

T. end, settle, clinch, make up 
one’s mind, will, choose, pick, 
mean, have in mind. 

L. close, finish, determine, turn 
the scale, induce, convince, con¬ 
clude, resolve, intend,select, prefer, 
adjudge, adjudicate, arbitrate, 
sentence, judge, deduce. 

Deooram (Lat. dec5rum=Bcemline8s, 
nent. of dec6ruBt=8eemly). 

T. seemliness. 

L. propriety, decency, modesty, 
politeness, ceremony, suitableness. 

Deed (M.E. deed; O.E. ded, daed, 
connected with the verb do). 

T. work, working, handiwork, 
doing, dealing, business, step, 
stroke, blow, toill, bond, writ, 
writing. 

L. act, fact, achievement,exploit, 
feat, job (Fr. ?), accomplishment, 
action, agency, affair, concern, 
matter, cose, transaction, proceed¬ 
ing, measure, move, manoeuvre, 
performance, commission, execu¬ 
tion, perpetration, offence, crime. 
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trespass, outrage, enormity, 
atrocity, document, record, archive 
(Gk.), register, muniment, memor- 
an<ium, w.arrant (O.H.G.), creden¬ 
tial, certificate, vouchor, security, 
surety, indorsement, pledge, 
earnest, indenture, covenant, 
charter, paper, parchment, re¬ 
cognizance, probable, codicil, 
conveyance, diploma (Gk.), for¬ 
mula, rubric, statute, article, 
policy (Gk.). 

Deep (O.E. tieop, connected with 
verb “ dip ”). 

T. sunk, low, hidden, burled, 
underground, over head and ears, 
far gone, far-reaching, liottomless, 
fathomless, high, mighty, strong, 
great, heavy, sea, main, loud, full, 
mellow, dark, cunning, crafty, 
shrewd, canny, wily, sly, stealthy, 
underhand, skilful, knowing, 
learned, deep-read, moumf‘^, 
heart-felt. 

L. submerged, subterranean, 
abysmal(Gk.), remote,fiocrct, large, 
considerable, ample, marvellous, 
inordinate, juofound, serious, 
intense, ocean, sonorous, powerful, 
piercing, rich, (full-, high-)toned, 
proficient, erudite, scholarly (Gk.), 
scholastic (Gk.), (well-) informed, 
(well-) V(*rsed, subtle, astute, 
Machiavelian,politic(Gk.), artful,* 
sagacious, insidious, intriguing, 
contriving, designing, ajjecting, 
penetrating. 

Defeat (M E. defaiten, from F. d6- 
faite, past partic. of defaire=to 
render void; Lat. dlsflccre,—dl8=a 
npart4-faccre = to make). 

T. thwart, balk, outwit, beat, 
put to flight, quell, overcome, 
overthrow, unsettle. 

L. foil, frustrate, baffle, dis¬ 
comfit, disconcert, disappoint, 
derange, circumvent, surmount, 
vanipilsh, conquer, rout, over¬ 
power,* subdue, reduce, refute, 
confute, subjugate. 

Defend (M.E. defenden: O.F. d6- 
fendre; Lat. defenderc=to defend, 
lit. to strike down,—de=from-f- 
fondero=to strike). 

T. shield, shelter, shrouji, har¬ 
bour, uphold, speak for. 

L. fend, forfend,* resist, oppose, 
parry, repel, guard, safeguard, 
cherl8h,Bcreen(Teut.), cover.fence, 
secure, intrench, protect, main¬ 
tain, arrest, advocate, plead, indi¬ 
cate, extenuate, palliate, justify, 
warrant, excuse, support, en¬ 
courage, patronise, countenance, 
sanction, second. 

Deference, v. respect. 

Defile, e. harm. 

Deformed (past partic of verb deform; 
M.B. deformen; O.F. difformer, 
from Lat. deformls=ngly,—de** 
away from -f forma=beauty, form), 

T. stunted, warped, crooked, 
bowed, hunch-backed, dwarfish, 
crippled, awry. 

L. distorted, disfigured, dam¬ 
aged, defaced. Injured. 

Denade, v. humble. 

DeUght, V. joy. 

D^nde, e. deceive. 

Demand, v. ask. 

Demure, v. sober. 

Denonnoe, v, abuse, accuse. 

DeoM, v. thick, stupid. 

Deny (O.F, denier; M.E, denlen; 
Lat. denegare^to deny fully,— 
de BO fully, lit. from -b neg&re s= to 
deny, eay no). 

T. gainsay, shake the head, dis¬ 


own, give the lie to, belie, shut on/s- 
self up, shun,forbear, glveup,spare. 

L. dissent, demur, disagree, 
cavil, differ, dispute, oppose, con¬ 
tradict, contravene, controvert, 
negative, repudiate, disclaim, dis¬ 
avow, recant, retract, revoke, 
revile, blaspheme (Gk.), abjure, 
(Iccliuo, relusc, rebut, rebuff, 
reject, rejmlsc, renounce, avoid, 
eschew, refrain, abstain, seclude 
(oneself), retire. 

Depart, v. go, lenvo. 

Depend (O.F. d^ipendre; Lat. depen- 
d6re = to hong down from,—de=i 
from4- pendGre = to hang). 

T. hau*'-, rest (upon, with), trust, 
believe, leau. 

L. (be) uncertnin, in doubt, sus¬ 
pense, remain (with), rely, con¬ 
fide, credit. 

Deplore, v, mourn, cry. 

Dep^iate (Lat. past partic. dopro- 
tiatum, from depretiare, — do = 
down, from + pretium = price). 

T. lower, lessen. 

L. undervalue,* decry, detract, 
disparage, dispraise, traduce, adul¬ 
terate, alloy. 

Describe (Lat. descrlbere,—(letdown, 
from-f 8crlbere=to write). 

T. tell, draw. 

L. picture, delineate, depict, 
represent, n'count, relate, narrate, 
explain, define. 

Desecration (from O.F. des8ncrer=> 
profane, and Lat. desecrare,—de — 
down-fBiicrare = to hallow). 

T. unholiness. 

li. sacrilege, nrof.-iuity, impious, 
irreverence, pollution. 

Desert, v. leave. 

Despair (verb) (O.F. despelrcr ; M.E. 
despeiien ; Lot. desperare = to give 
up hope,—de = from+sperare=to 
hope). 

T. give up hope. 

L. Respond. 

Despair (noun from above). 

T. hopidessuesH, forlorn hope, 
wretchedness, gloom. 

L. doji'ction, despondency, des¬ 
peration, jiebbimism. 

D^ise, V. scorn. 

Destiny, v. fate. 

Destroy (O.F. destmlre; M.E. do- 
Btrolen; Lat. dCstruerc=to pull 
down, — de = down + strucro i= to 
pile up); V. also kill, break. 

T. undo, do away with, make 
away w’lth, tear down, pull down, 
overturn, overthrow, upset, over¬ 
whelm, break up, put down, end, 
kill, slay, blast, aneuch, snuff out, 
trample under foot, mar, harm, 
blight, rot, wear away. 

L. subvert, demolish, waste, ruin, 
dilapidate, dismantle, raze, con¬ 
sume, annihilate, exterminate, 
extirpate, eradicate, extinguish, 
ravage, devastate, oonfouud, dissi¬ 
pate, suppress, deface, corrupt, 
impair, spoil, corrode, finish. 

Determine, v. decide. 

Detest, e. hate. 

Detriment, v. harm. 

Dialect, v. speech. 

Dialogue, v. talk. 

Die (M.E. dycn, deycn; Bcand. dcyja), 

T. give up the ghost, hroalhe 
one’s last, go the way of all 
flesh, wear away, wane, ebb, 
crumble. 

L. expire,decease,demise, perish, 
depart, pay the debt to nature, 
languish, decay, decline, subside, 
diminish, waste (away), decrease. 
Difleraice (from the vqyb differ; M.F* 
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dlflerer; Lat. dlfferreollt. carry 
apart,—dl8=ia two directions+ 
ferre = to boar). 

T. unlikeness, high words. 

'L.contrast, loll,converse, contra- 
dlction.disparity.dissluiUarity^is- 
almilitude, diversity, variety, vari¬ 
ation, variance, disa^re(!iDeiit, dis¬ 
cord, discordance, strife (Scand.), 
altercation, dispute, contention, 
divergence, distinction, deviation. 
Inconsistency, modillcatlju. 

Difficult, V. hard. 

Diffident (Lat. (iiffidentem, pros, par- 
tic. acc. ol difTldcre = to distrust,— 
dis~apart + ftdoro=to trust). 

T. distrustful, shy. 

L. humble, modest, resorvod, 
timid. 

Dirt (Scand. drit = filth, droppings ol 
birds; M.E. dFit). 

T. unclean ness, filth, grime, 
smut, smudge, soot, B.ovenlines.s, 
dregs, sweepings, Olf-Hcouriugs, 
orts, offal, dross, moild, mildew, 
dust, mud, muck, uire, slough, 
sliiiie, mother, scum, froth, dung, 
mixeu, midden, bilje (water), 
sink. 

L. impurity, defllcmmt, contam¬ 
ination, pollution, haven, taint, 
corruption, decay, putrescence, 
putrefaction, suppuration, pus, 
matter, ordure, excrement, sewer, 
cess-pool,* refuse, le«s, sediment, 
spawn, garbage, carrion, vermin, 
squalor. 

Dirty (adj. from above), t?. also 
above, 

T. unclean, filthy, rrlmy. dusty, 
dowdy, untidy, unvashca, slat¬ 
ternly, slovenly, foul, sooty, 
smoky, mucky, uiudd;. slimy, hazy, 
foggy, <llni, thick, /oie, mean, 
shameful, unwortiy, shabby, 
scurvy, grovelling, >altry, mealy- 
mouthed, foul-mouthed, smutty. 

L. soiled, tariiidicd, impure, 
turbid, coarse, pross, obscene, 
ribald (Tent.), salacious, offensive, 
fetid, carious, rancid, putrid, 
corrupt, abominable, beastly,* 
bestial, questionable, unsavoury, 
blemished, scaulalous (Gk.), lii- 
famous, base, vie, venal. 

DiNVPOint (Lat. d isc= apart+appoint; 
O.F. appointer r M.E. appointen; 
Lat. appuactar*=mark, assign,— 
ad=to4-punctaTe=to mark, lit. to 
prick). 

T. iialfio, thwirt, hinder, balk. 

L. foil, frustmte, defeat, fail. 

Disaster, v. misfoituno. 

Discover, v. find 

Discreet, v. wise. 

Disdain, v. scorn 

Disease, v. ill nets. 

Disgrace, v. shane. 

Dismay, v. fear 

Disposition, v, character. 

Disrate, v, qnsrrel. 

Distrost, V. doubt. 

Distorb, V. stir. 

Divide (Lat, dlvldore=to divide). 

T. share, open, cleave, rend, 
break ujx 

L. apportion, allot, distribute, 
part, karate, intersect, disjoin, 
vote. 

Do(M.E.4oon; O.E. d5n). 

T. W 0 rk, lift a finger, stretch 
forth the hand, fulfil, make, /It, 
fare, tekt in. 

L. set, enact, transact, exe¬ 
cute, effect, accomplish, realise, 
achiere, despatch, compass, dis¬ 
charge, render, produce, perform, 
operate, form, construct, commit. 


perpetrate, inflict, labour, employ 
(oneself in), suit, defraud, cheat, 
impose (upon), with (=do 

without). 

Doctor (O.F. doctour ; M.K. doctour; 
Lat. ductorem, acc. of doctor= 
teacher, from docero=t(> teach). 

T. learned man, wiseacre (Dutch), 
leech, midwife. 

L. Bcliolar ((rk.), master, savant, 
sage, professor, scientist, philo¬ 
logist (Ok.), grammarian, pedant 
(Ital.), pedagogue (Gk.), physi¬ 
cian (Gk.), surgeon, chirurgeou 
(Gk.), (medical, general) jiractl- 
tioner, apothecary (Gk.), druggist, 
oculist, auriiit, operator, ac¬ 
coucheur. 

Gk. lexicographer, archajologist, 
an 80 sthcti 8 t. 

Dogmatic (from suhst. dogma, Gk. 
Boyfia{aU'in 6ov/ui<it-)=> opinion, con¬ 
nected u ith 6oKt(o-l think); v. also 
bigot. 

T. hidebound, wnrped, wrong¬ 
headed , narro w- m i nded, one-sided, 
stiff-necked. 

L. .absolute, i)<)sitivc, Imporlom, 
arbitrary, perernidory, aiiogant, 
autlioritative, imperative, confi¬ 
dent, opinionated, bigoted, obsti¬ 
nate, purblind, besotted, fanatical, 
intolerant, lllibimal, prejudiced, 
biassed. 

Doubt (verb) (O.F. douter; M.K. 
douten; liUt. dubitare = to hesi¬ 
tate). 

T. not know, be iiewildcred, 
wonder (whether), waver, mistrust, 
misbelieve, disbelieve, lack faith. 

L.(be) -uncertain, -troubled, -per 
plexed,-embarrassed, -confusi i, -In 
suspense ; pause, hesitate, scruple, 
question, demur, discredit, suspect. 

Doubt (noun from above). 

T. bewilderment, haze, fear, 
distrust, misgiving, qualm, want 
of faith, miiielief, ungodliness. 

L. uncertainty, incertitude, dubi¬ 
ousness, per])ioxity, embarrass¬ 
ment, confusion, vagueness, am¬ 
biguity, obscurity, apprehension, 
suspense, indecision, be.sitation, 
paiLse. scruple, jealousy, suspicion, 
incredulity, scepticism, infidelity, 
Irrellgiou. 

Gk. ])yrrhonlsm, agnosticism. 

Drag (31. K. draggen ; Scand. draga). 

T. draio, pull, tug, tow, draggle, 
hamper, clog, stretch, sprawl, creep, 
crawl, drawl (Dutch),linger, loiter 
(Dutch), wring frotn. 

L. hale, haul, trail, extend, pro¬ 
long, force, compel, constrain, ex¬ 
tort, attract, implicate, involve, 
AiWer, embarrass, impede, inhibit, 
cramp, encumber, trammel, in¬ 
commode. 

Draw (3I.E. drawon ; O.E. dragan); 
V. also drag. 

T. sketch, take a likeness, hit off, 
body forth. 

L. deficit, picture, represent, 
portray, delineate, describe. 

Dread, v. fear. 

Dream (31. E. dreem). 

T. nightmare, nothiugnoss, 
shadow, moonshine. 

L. vision, trance, reverie, ecstasy 
(Gk.), fancy (Gk.), conception, 
conceit, ideal (Gk.), chimera (Gk.). 

Dress (from O.F. dresser, drescer; 
Lat.* directiaro=to set up, formed 
from directus, past partic. of 
divigere=:to direct, rule). 

T. clothes, clothing,smock, shift, 
shirt, snood, hood, outfit, gear, 
weeds, rags, breeches, hat, gloves. 
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L. covering, raiment, drapery, 
costume, attire, toilet, vesture, 
vestment, garment, garb, apparel, 
rolie, array, millinery, equipment, 
uniform, reglmentalB, canonicals 
(Gk.), livery, accoutrement, suit, 
trappings, ermine, brocade, dis¬ 
habille, tunic, habit, coat, frock, 
mantle, cape, jacket, jerkin,tippet, 
bodice,farthingale, trousers, linen, 
caparison, cap, beaver, bonnet. 

Cell. gown. 

Drive (M.E. driven ; O.E. drifan). 

T. push, tlirust, shove, start, 
set going, send off, elbow, shoulder, 
hasten, hurry, rouse, cast adrift, 
ram, make. 

L. jostle, Jog, urge, impel, propel, 
launch, project, eject, expel, 
banish, evict, oust, discharge, 
induce, stimulate, inspirit, inspire, 
move, incite, animate, prompt, 
provoke, investigate, incline, dis¬ 
pose, actuate, press, oblige, coerce, 
constrain, force, accelerate, con- 
duct, carry (on), ply, pursue. 

Droll, V under humour. 

Drudgery, v. work. 

Dull (M.K. dul, connected with O.E. 
dol = stupid). 

T. blunt, thick, thick-skinned, 
slow, sluggish, slack, slothful, list¬ 
less, lukewarm, lifeless, cold, 
smoiildi'niig, heavy, doltish, brain¬ 
less, witless, low, mullled, dim, 
dingy, dark, leaden, cloudy, sun¬ 
less, gloomy, moody, glum, heavy- 
hearted, tame, fiat, dry, wearisome, 
irksome, tiresome, homely. 

L. unintelligent, stupid, inept, 
incompetent, stolid, insensible, 
obtuse, torpid, inactive, inert, 
vUcio, feeble, meagre, jejuno, vapid, 
frigid, i>rosy, inbuotoiious, unin¬ 
teresting, tedious, commonplace, 
supine, lethargic (Cxk.), phlegmatic 
(Gk.), callous, sombre, melancholy 
(Gk.), dismal, cheerless, joyless, 
colourless, lack-lustre.* 

Ck. apathetic. 

Duty (A.F. and 31.E. duetd, A.F. 
deii-f-tb^ termination Lat. -tatem). 

T. business, toll, tithe. 

L. eWig'aiion,function, office, mis¬ 
sion, responsibility, conscience, al¬ 
legiance, fealty, service, obedience, 
deference, reverence, submission, 
respect, tax, dues, impost, levy, 
custom, excise, assessment. 


Eager (A.F. and M.E. egre ; Lat 
acc. acrera=sharp, keen). 

T. sharp, keen, forward, lively, 
unwearied, warm, bent upon, 
craving for, hungry, thirsty, wist¬ 
ful, earnest, fain, ready, willing, 
minded, nothing loth. 

L. ardent, vehement, fervent, 
impetuous, excited,animated, (all) 
Bgog,cxpectant,enthusiastic (()k.), 
zealous (Gk.), strenuous, indefatig¬ 
able, desirous, anxious, solicitous, 
favourable, predisposed, inclined, 
disposed. 

Early (M.E. erly ; O.E. Serlice,—aer 
sssoon, lie—like). 

T. soon, betimes, anon, In time, 
timely, forward, quickly, former. 

L. prior, preceding, prime, 
primeval, premature, precocious. 

Earnest (orig. subst. ;<j^. In earnest**; 
M.K. ernest; O.E. eornost): v. also 
eager. [upon, ready. 

T. eager, wistful, set upon, bent 

L. ardent, zealous (Gk.), ixnpor* 
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innate,intent,determined,reBolute, 
Btrenuons. grave, BoriouB, em> 
phatic (Gk). 

Eito (M.E. ertho; O.E. eorde)l; v. 
also world. 

T. ground, land, clay, loam, 
mould, dust, world, 

L. soil, marl, glebe,' gravel, 
country, region, sphere, globe, 
planet, orb, carccLse, carrion, 
mortal remains. 

fgm^hly (adj. Irom above). 

T. mean, unworthy, fleshly, 
worldly. 

L. material, corporeal, terrest¬ 
rial, mundane, carnal, sensual, 
mortal, sublunary. 

Ease (O.F. aise; M.£. cse; orig. 
unknown); v, also comfort. 

T. well-being, happiness, spare- 
time, freedom, rest, smoothness, 
flow. 

L. pleasure, comfort, enjoyment, 
luxury, cheerfulness, felicity, 
relief, solace, content, peace, quiet, 
repose, tranquillity, leisure, ele¬ 
gance, affluence, grace, facility. 

Euy (adj. from above), v. above, and 
comfortable. 

T. smooth, wleldy, flowing, 
light. 

L. facile, feasible, tractable, 

. pliant,easy-going, ‘unembarrassed, 
I unrestrained, gentle, complying, 
complaisant, lenient. 

Eat (M.E. eten ; O.E. etan). 

T. feed, make a meal, break 
bread, break fast, breakfast, sup, 
lunch, fare, batten, graze, crop, 
nibble, gnaw, bite, chew, champ, 
gulp, gobble, swallow, wear away, 
squander, run through, throw 
away, play ducks and drakes. 

L. devour, consume, feast, diue, 
gorge, gormandise, guzzle, raven, 
subsist (upon), prey (upon), bolt, 
browze, digest, masticate, stomach, 
corrode, afflict, distress, (be) prodi¬ 
gal, lavish, waste, dissipate, ex¬ 
haust, recant, retract (one’s words). 

Eccentric, v. odd. 

Economy (M.F. ceconomie; Lat. ccco- 
nomia; Gk. olKovofxLa. = jnanago- 
•ment of the house, oTkos- house 
-f»/efietvs=to deal out); v. also 
thrift. [w if cry. 

T. thrift, husbandry, house- 

L. method (Gk.), system (Gk.), 
conduct, plan, frugality. 

■ nt,!;. able. 

, V. under selfish, proud. 

_ , r. choose. 

Elegant, v. fine. 

Else (O.E. elles). 

T. otherwise, other, besides, 
moreover, or. 

Emaciated, v. thin. 

Embanass, v. hinder. 

Embrace (O.F. embracer,—on (Lat. in) 
= in -h brace = the grasp of the 
arms; Lat. brachia, jAur. of 
brach ium B arm). 

T. hug, cuddle, fondle, cosset, 
clasp, clutch, grasp, grip, kiss, gird, 
girdle, take up. 

L. caress, cherish, fraternise, 
grapple, include, comprehend, com¬ 
prise, enclose, admit, contain, en¬ 
circle, adopt, espouse, accept, close 
(with an offer). 

_rise. 

Emerge n cy, v. chance, crisis. 

Bminawt, v. high, famous. 

Enq^iaeiB(Lat.emphasis: Gk.c/a^a<nf 
Bspeakingout, lit. an appearance): 
V. also tone. 

L. stress, accent, accentuation, 
force, energy (Gk.). 
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Employ, r. use. 

Bnconiage (F. encourager,—en (Lat. 
in) = in 4* coui-age ; O.F. corages= 
courage; Lat. coraticium,—cor=: 
heart + suffix -aticium). 

T. embolden, gladden, rouse, 
clap on the back, set on, help, 
foster, uphold, befriend. 

L. stimulate, inspire, inspirit, 
animate, aid, succour, sustain, 
support. Induce, cheer, comfort, 
rally, nerve, nourish, cherish, coun¬ 
tenance, patronise, protect, favour. 

Encumber, v. hinder. 

End (noun) (M.E. and O.E. ende). 

T. last, doom, death, fall, fulfil¬ 
ment, goal, upshot. 

L. close, cessation, termination, 
term, terminus, conclusion, period, 
hinder, finish, finale, finality, d6- 
noiiment, expiration, limit, ex¬ 
tremity, peroration, consumma¬ 
tion, completion, accomplishment, 
attainment, extinction, destiny, 
destination, fate, result, issue, 
effect, consequence, sequel, fruit, 
product,!mark, aim, purpose, in¬ 
tention, design, ambition. 

End (verb from above). 

T. fulfil, leave off, die, come to an 
end, run out. 

L. finish, close, conclude, termi¬ 
nate, complete, perfect, consum¬ 
mate, effect, achieve, accomplish, 
extinguish, cease, result (in). 

Endeavour, v. try. 

Endow, V. give. 

Endure, v. bear. 

Enemy (O.F. and M.E. onemi; Lat. 
inimlcus, — in’= not + amicus = 
friend; connected with amare=to 
love). 

T. foe, threat. 

L. adversary, antagonist, onpo- 
n(‘nt, rival, competitor, assailant, 
menace. 

Energy, v. strength. 

Enmity, v. hate, anger. 

Enormous, v. great. 

Enough (M.Pl inoh ; O.E. genoh). 

T. full, unstinted. 

L. ample, abundant, sufficient, 
adequate, competent, competency, 
plentiful, plenty, copious, liberal, 
sated, satiety. 

Enrage, v. anger. 

Enter (O.F. enter : M.E. entren; Lat. 
Intrare=to go in,—in=in +-trarc 
(found in pene-trare) = to go 
through or across; connected with 
trans=across). 

T. go in, begin. 

L. approach, commence, insert, 
record, chronicle (Gk.). 

Enterprise (O.F. entreprise, from en- 
trepris, past partic.of entreprendre 
= to undertake; Lat. interprendere, 
—inter = among -j- pTe(he)ndero = 
to seize). 

T. undertaking, business, daring, 
boldness. 

L.adventure,endeavour,attempt, 
essay, move, intrepidity. 

Enthnsiastio, v, eager, earnest. 

Entire, v, all. 

Entreat, v. ask. 

Envy. V. hate. 

Eiiual (Lat. sequalisisequal, formed 
from icquus=just). 

T. even, like, alike, match, as 
good as, on the same footing, fair, 
right, good.>?t. 

L. equivalent, tantamount, ordi¬ 
nate, compeer, peer, rival, com¬ 
mensurate, proportionate, conver¬ 
tible, synonymous (Gk.), symmetri¬ 
cal (Gk.), uniform, equipoised, bal¬ 
anced, Identical, level, monotonous 


(Gk.), adtquaU, able, equalised. 
Just, ^uitaole, equable, impartial, 
neutral. 

Equity, V. right. 

Enb V. time. 

Err, V. sin, mistake. 

Escape, v. dee. 

Espouse. V. marry. 

Eternal, v. everlosting. 

Enlogy, V. praise. 

Even (M.il. euen, even; O.E. efen, 
eln) ; v. also equal. 

T. smooth, flat. 

L. lerel, plain, calm, quits, 
poised, adjusted. 

Everlasting (M.E. cuer, ever; O.E. 
acfre+M.E. lasten, lesten; O.E. 
laestansslo endure). 

T. evGTliving, endless, bound¬ 
less, unending, undying, deathless 
evergreen. 

L. eternal, perpetual, perennial, 
interminable, infinite, ceaseless, 
unceasing, continual immortal, 
imperishaHe. 

Evident, v. clear. 

Evil, V, bad. 

Exact (adj.)(Lat. exactu8e=llt. driven 
out; past partic. of exigcre=to 
drive out, reduce,—ox=out of-f- 
agere = to ctive). 

T. life-lite, faithful (likeness), 
right. 

L. accurate, precise, definite, just, 
correct, strict, severe, close, literal, 
rigid, vigorous, punctual, punc¬ 
tilious, particular, nice, concise, 
neat, compact, succinct, crisp. 

Example (O.F. example ; Lat. exem- 
plum, connteted with exim-eros 
lit. to buy 01 take out,—ex=out of 
-l-emere=:tobuy). 

T. fuglemin ((acrman). 

L. type (Gk.), prototype (Gk.), 
original, moiel, pattern, standard, 
precedent, instance, exemplar, 
sample, ensanple, specimen, copy, 
quotation, ijustration, paragon 
(Gk.), design. 

Excellent, v good, 

Excess (O.F. exces.; Lat. excessumts 
lit. a going out ff, connected with 
cx-cedere, —ox s out of-}-cedero= 
to go). 

T. rest, leavinpH, odds and ends. 

L. surplus, refuse, balance, super¬ 
fluity, remains, nmrgin, remainder, 
intemperance, exhorbltance, dis¬ 
sipation, debauch orgy (Gk.). 

Excite, V. anger, rouie. 

Exclaim, v. cry. 

Excuse, V. forgive. 

Execute (0.1\ executor, from Lat. 
exsecutus, past partic. of exsequi 
=lit.to follow out,-ex =out-f sequl 
s= follow); V. also d*. 

T. kill, behead, haig, Bhoot,burn. 

L. decapitate, crucify. 

Exhibit, V. show. 

Exhort, V. ask, call, enccuroge. 

Exile (subst.) (O.F. essil; Lat. exl- 
lium). 

T. outcast, castaway, homeless, 
outlaw. 

L. banishment, expulsion, trans¬ 
portation, expatriation, proscrip¬ 
tion, excommunication, exclusion, 
refugee, emigre, emigrant. 

Gk. ostracism. 

Exist, V. be. 

Expect, V. wait. 

Extent (Lat. acc. expe^ientem, 
pres, partic. of expedlre»llt. to 
take one’s foot out of,—ex *1 out of 
•fpedem (acc. of pe8)«foot). 

T. fit, meet; (subst.) shift 

L. profitable, useful, suitable, 
proper, requisite,, desirable; 
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(subBt.) alternative, resource, sub- 
terlugfe. 

Ezpeditton. v. under quick. 

Eipensive. v. dear. 

Experience (O.F. experionco; Lat, 
experJentia,—ex=out, thoroughly 
+perIri=to try, test). 

T. ken, Insight, knowledge, 
dealing. 

L. experiment, proof, test, 
acquaintance, contact, touch, 
familiarity, intimacy, habit, iise, 
information, sensation, incident, 
occurrence, adventure. 

FT pUin (M.F. explaner; Lat. ex- 
planare = to make plain,—ex=out, 
thorouurhly+planire=to make flat, 
connected with planu8=flat); v. 
also show. 

T. answer^ unriddle, fathom, 
guess,set at rest, read, spell, make 
out, disentangle, unravel TDutch), 
unfold, shew, teach, hold forth, 
enlighten. 

L. solve, discover, interpret, 
decipher (Arab.), clear Cup), ex- 

f )ound, disclose, construe, trans- 
ate, elucidate, account (for), 
reveal, illuminate, illustrate, 
define, Instruct, initiate. 

Expose, V. show. 

Exultarion, v. joy. 


p 

Fable, v. account, story. 

Face (F. face; Lat. facia, faciese 
face, appearance). 

T. look, cast (of countenance), 
outside, hardihood, shamelessness. 

L. countenance, visage, physi¬ 
ognomy (Gk.), mien, aspect, 
demeanour, appearance, guise 
(Ger.), expression, complexion, 
features, lineaments, facet, front, 
diac(Gk.), insolence, impertinence, 
sauefness, effrontery, audacity. Im¬ 
pudence, assurance, presumption. 

Fact, V. truth, deed. 

Faculty, v. ability. 

Fade (O.F. fader, from adj. fadG=s 
insipid; Lat. vapidus = vapid, in¬ 
sipid, stale, allied to vapor=steam, 
damp). 

T. wither, droop, wear (away), 
fall, crumble, melt, grow dim, 
waver, bleach, whiten. 

L. vanish, evaporate, dissolve, 
disappear, pass (away), languish, 
(be) transient, fall, pale, turn pale, 
pine, decay, decline, age. 

Fail (P.falllir ;Lat. fallire (not found), 
fallere=sto beguile, to be defec¬ 
tive); V. .also fade. 

T. not reach, fall short, want, 
miss, go wrong, lose, Jla^, fall, 
droop, wither, wear (away j, wane, 
break down, sink, falter. 

L. miscarry, neglect, omit, 
disappoint, desert, pine, decline, 
decay, age, languish, fade, cease, 
collapse, bankrupt (half Teut.), 
insolvent, unsuccessful. 

Vaint, o. weak, dark. 

Faith(O.P. feid, fel: M.E. felth, fey; 
Lat. fidem, acc. of fldes, allied with 
fIdere=to trust). 

T. trust, belief, hope, faithful¬ 
ness, troth, plight, uprightness, 
word. 

L. crtdence, credit, confidence, 
expectation, affiance, conviction, 
creed, tenet, religion, piety, pUdge, 

S romiae, veracity, sincerity, 
dellty, honesty, probity, recti¬ 
tude, loyalty, allegiance, con¬ 
stancy, assent. 


FaU(M.£. fallen; O.E. feallan). 

T. drop, totter, topple, tumble, 
crumble, break up, come down, 
sink, droop, lurch, sprawl, light 
upon, swoop, happen, come about, 
come to pass, befall, betide,set, die, 
meet one’s death, lose the day, go 
downhill, be put to shame, sin, go 
astray, scatter, spill, follow ( = fall 
In),yiaAt (=fall out). 

L. descend, decline, decay, waste, 
lapse, chance, transgress, offend, 
trespass, fail, relapse, retrograde, 
apostatise (Gk,), perish, occur, 
chance, attack, assault, assail, form 
(=fall in), conform (=fall in), 
quarrel (= fall out). 

False (M.K. fals; O.F. fals (Mod. F. 
faux); Lat. falsus, past partic. of 
fallere=to deceive). 

T. untrue, faithless, forsworn, 
bad, knavish, paltry, mean, scurvy, 
unfair, misbegotten, unsound, 
hollow, groundless, make-believe, 
pmchliock. 

L. deceitful, mendacious, frau¬ 
dulent, dishonest, disingenuous. 
Insincere,plausible, dishonourable, 
disloyal, treacherous, perfidious, 
inconstant, double-faced, perjured, 
erroneous, fallacious, deceptive, 
disappointing, delusive, deluding, 
mock, spurious, feigned, counter¬ 
feit, fictitious, hypocritical (Gk.), 
dissembled, fabricated, invented, 
forged, suppohititious, tinsel, 
meretricious, factitious, artificial, 
unnatural, affected, base, bastard, 
illegitimate, usurped, unfounded 
unreal, fabulous, illogical. 

Gk. apocryphal, heterodox. 

Falsehood, v. lie. 

Fame (F. fame; I.at. fama=report, 
connected with fan = to speak, and 
fatum=fate). 

T. name, neivs, hearsay. 

L. glory, distinction, repute, re¬ 
putation, note, notability, noto¬ 
riety, celebrity, vogue (Teut.), re¬ 
nown, popularity, lustre, ciedit, 
honour, esteem, estimation, inem- 
orv, report, rumour, cry. 

F gmfliar l Lat familiaris. from familia 
cshousehold ; F. famille). 

T. household, hackneyed, known, 
well - trodden, wonted, well- 
grounded, well - road, friendly, 
neighbourly, free. 

L. ordinary, usual, commonplace, 
common, trite, cognizant, ac¬ 
quainted, (well-) informed, adept, 
experienced, versed (in), con¬ 
versant (with), amicable, sociable, 
intimate, pert, easy, unmannerly, 
vulgar, genites ( = familiar spirit). 

Famine (F. famine; Lat. famlna 
(not found), from fames=hunger) ; 
V. also hunger. 

T. dearth, want. 

L. scarcity. 

Famous (adj. of fame). 

T. well-known, foremost. 

L. distinguished, honoured, 
noted, popular, notable, remark¬ 
able, notorious, celebrated, re¬ 
nowned, far-famed,* conspicuous, 
illustrious, eminent, glorious, bril¬ 
liant, prominent, imperishable. 

Fancy, v. thought. 

Fashion (O.F. faceon, fachon; Lat. 
factionem slit.a making, connected 
with faceressto make). 

T. way, cut, set, trim, shape. 

L. form, model, pattern, manner, 
mode, guise (Ger.), custom, prac¬ 
tice, habit, dress. 

Fast (O.E. and Scand. fast); v, also 
quick. 


T. hard, tight, strong, $ 10 %^. 

L. fixed, firm, immovable; 
rapid. 

Fastidious (Lat. fostldiosus, from fas- 
tldlum = loathing,—fastus=prlde-t- 
tiedium=dl8gust). 

T. carping. 

F. squeamish, nice, disdainful, 
contemptuous, captious, particu¬ 
lar, censorious, exacting. 

Gk. hypercritical. 

Fat (M.E. fatt, fet; O.E. faett, con¬ 
traction of faeted=enriched). 

T. bulky, stout, plump, full, 
burly, well-fed, fleshy, goodly, 
brawny, stalwart, unwieldy. 

L. large, ample, voluminous, 
massive, corpulent, portly, vast, 
immense, gross. 

Fate (O F. fat, fate; M.E. fate ; Lat. 
fatum = fate, lit. that which is 
spoken, neut. past partic. of fari«a 
to speak). 

T. doom, spell, lot, luck, end, 
death. 

L. destiny, predestination, iu- 
evitableness, necessity, fatalism, 
fatality, close, conclusion, ter¬ 
mination, destruction, fortune, 
chance. 

Fault (O.F. and M.E. faute, from Lat. 
fallita=defect, lit. fern, past par¬ 
tic (new form) of fallore=to 
deceive). 

T. weakness, flaw, drawback, 
break, mistake, blunder, miss, 
oversight, slip, misbehaviour, 
besetting sin. 

L. defect, deficiency, imperfec¬ 
tion, taint, failing, foible, indis¬ 
cretion, frailty, lapse, blot, blem¬ 
ish, fallacy, error, delinquency, 
omission, dereliction, transgres¬ 
sion, misconduct, crime, guilt, 
vice, hesitation, suspense, vague¬ 
ness, perplexity. 

Favour (noun) (O.F. favour; Lat. 
favdrem, acc. of favor=favour, 
from fav6re). 

T. kindness, gift, leave, look. 

L. benefit, grace, obligation, 
beneficence, protection, patronage, 
encouragement, countenance, aid, 
defence, support, partiality, ap¬ 
pearance, letter, note. 

Favourable (adj. of above). 

T. kind, friendly, willing. 

L. auspicious, propitious, pro¬ 
mising, advantageous, profitable, 
conducive, convenient, inclined, 
disposed, partial, affectionate. 

Fear (M.E. feer; O.E. faer=aBudden 
danger, orig. used of the danger of 
travelling, connected with farani* 
to fare, go, journey). 

T. fearful ness, fright, affright, 
scare, qualm, misgiving, mistrust, 
shrinking, care, restlessness, dread, 
awe. 

L. terror, horror, dismay (half 
Teut.), consternation (Gk.), per¬ 
turbation, trepidation, alarm, ap¬ 
prehension, anxiety, solicitude, 
timidity, tremor, trembling, diffi¬ 
dence, despondency, doubt, hesi¬ 
tation. cowardice, pusillanimity, 
intimidation. 

Gk. panic. 

Feasible, v. possible. 

Feast (O.F. and M.E. feste; Lat. festa, 
plnr. of festuma feast). 

T. holiday, merry-making, meal. 

L. banquet, festivity, cheer, 
carousal, lentortainment, revel, 
treat, repast. 

Feat V. deed. 

Fe^ie, e, weak. 
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WmAOILVi toden; O.E. fedan); v. also 

eat. 

L. sapply, famiBh, nourish, 
cherish. 

Vetl (M.E. felen; O.IS. lelan, con¬ 
nected with O.E. iolmathe palm 
of the hand). 

T. handle, Anger, thumb, fumble 
(Dutch), g^rope, cast about, bear, 
harbour, hare a fellow feeling:. 

L. touca (Tent.), paw, (be) 

(be) Impressed, experience, per¬ 
ceive, taste, support, suffer, prove, 
test, sound, assay, tempt, experi¬ 
ment, try, essay, venture, chance, 
entertain, cherish, (bo) benevolent^ 
(be) agitated, pity, commiserate, 
compassionate. 

QIL sympathise. 

, V, pretend. 

_ty, V. happiness. 

Felon (O.F. felon ; M.E. folun; Lat. 
felonein, acc. of felo=traitor). 

L. traitor, miscreant, criminal, 
culprit, delinquent, ollonder, con¬ 
vict, malefactor. 

Fekmions (adj. of above). 

L. criminal, villainous, per¬ 
fidious, malicious, malignant. 

FerooioaB, v, fierce. 

Fervent, v, eager. 

Fet^ V, bring. 

Fitkle, r. capricious. 

Fiction, v, lie, account, story. 

Fidelity, v. faith. 

Fierce (M.E. fers; O.F, fiers; Mod. 
F. fierssproud; Lat. fcru8=swild). 

T. fiery, warm, bluff, wild, war¬ 
like, threatening, blood-thirsty, 
stormy. 

L. savage. Impetuous, impulsive, 
furious. Infuriated, obstreperous, 
rampant (Tout.), pugnacious, belli¬ 
cose, truculent, passionate, tem¬ 
pestuous, tumultuoiis,rabid, rclent- 


Fight (verb) (M.E. flhten, fehten; 
O.E. fehtan, feohtan), 

T. strive, wrestle, tussle, scuffle, 
elbow, wrangle, tilt, box, come to 
blows, lay about one, fall foul, set 
to, meet, dare, take the field, wield 
the sword, hold one’s own, stand 
one’s ground, stand out, die hard, 
stickle for, 

L. spar (Teut.), struggle (Dutch), 
grapple (Ger.L battle, wage war 
(Teut.). war (Tout.), contest, con¬ 
tend, skirmish (Gcr.), campaign, 
serve, fence, vie, Join Issue, engage, 
compete, rival, cope(Gk.), oppose, 
resist, combat, defend, parry, 
guard (Ger.), confront, brave, 
face, defy, persist, toil, labour, 
travail, unrest. 

Rgoie (F. figure; Lat. flgQrasllt. a 
thing fashioned, connected with 
flngere=sto fashion). 

T. shape, body, waist, oddity, 

L. form, mould, construction, 
contour, appearance, statue, con- 
eeU, trope (Ok.), metaphor (Ok.), 
allegory (Ok.), symbol (Gk.), typo 
(Ok.), emblem (Ok.), numeriU, 
number, digit, cipher (Ar.ab.), 
plan, rite, ceremonv, observance, 
representation, semblance. 

FQl (O.E. fyllan). 

T. load, lade, cram, crowd, 
throng, spread through, grow, 
widen, swell, belly, wax, puff, 
blow up, feed, slake, quench. 

L. r^enish, complete, stuff, in¬ 
flate, duitend, expand, charge, per¬ 
iods, permeate, satisfy, sate, cloy, 
glut, gorge, surfeit, pall. 

Fui^ 9 , dirt. 

Final, v* end. 


Find (M.E. linden; O.E. findan). 

T. draw out, bring to lijyht, un¬ 
earth, worm out, unrsivol (Dutch), 
unriddle, fathom, reach, meet, 
light upon, happen upon, come 
across, gather, get. 

L. discover, disclose, disinter, 
ferret (out), deduce, elicit, solve, 
trace, evolve, interpret, resolve, 
decide, determine, fix. Judge, con¬ 
clude, distinguish, discern, detect, 
ascertain, derive, obtain, procure, 
furnish (O.H.G.), provide, acquire, 
attain, arrive, exporienco, recog¬ 
nise, identify, encounter, recover. 
Fine (O.F. fin ; Lat. finua, lor flnltns 
= finished, past partic. of flnlrosa 
to finish) ; v, also beautiful, thin. 

T. thin, small, thread-like, gos¬ 
samer, slight, spare, tajjer, highly 
wrought, light, handsome, smart, 

f )ranked out, tawdry, bedizened, 
ov(‘Iy, fair, goodly, well-grown, 
plump, stout, stalwart, strong, 
healthy, hale, manly, lordly, shin¬ 
ing, sunny, unclomled, keen, sharp. 

L. slender, refined, tenuous, at¬ 
tenuated, pointed, acute, imper¬ 
ceptible, unsubstantial, rarined, 
rare, precious, unique, invaluable, 
choice, exquisite, dainty, delicate, 
finished (well-) rounded, nice, 
close,subtle, subtile, precise, exact, 
accurate, minute, heautifnl, grand, 
elegant, grandiose, ornate, gaudy, 
gay (O.H.G.), rich, brilliant, splen- 
(lid, admirable, inimitable, excel¬ 
lent, noble, IngennouB, proud, 
accoraplibhed, haughty, snper- 
ciliouH, disdainful, dignified, 
graceful, bonny, robust, \o\\y ,jiorid, 
flowery, sonorous. 

Gk. ethereal, eu 2 )hut 8 tic, euphe¬ 
mistic. 

Finesse, v, skill. 

Fini sh, V. end. 

Finite (Lat. finTtus, past partic, of 
finTre==to finish). 

T. bounded, narrow. 

L. limited, tenninatod, re¬ 
stricted, teraponil. 

Finn, r.^strong, fast. 

Firm (subst.), v. company. 

First (O.E. fyrst, superl. of fore = 
before, fore). 

T. foremost, early, head, main. 

L. prime, primal, primeval, 
primary,primitive, pristine.funda- 
mental, original, aboriginal, rudi¬ 
ment, elementary, chief, source, 
principal, paramount, important, 
urgent. 

Fit (verb) (M.E. flttcns= to arrange; 
Scand. fitJa=to knit together); v. 
also prepare! 

T. dovetail, match, meet, 
fall in with, make ready, man, rig, 
whet, befit, become, beseem. 

L. agree, accord, harmonise 
(Gk.), respond, correspond, tally, 
suit, adapt, assimilate, accom¬ 
modate, qualify, adjust, square, 
equalise, level, reconcile, graduate, 
prepare, mature, dress, garnish 
(Ger.), famish (Ger.), furbish 
(Ger.), equip, arm, accoutre, array, 
train, inure, (he) expedient, due, 
proper. 

Fit (adj. from above); v, also able. 

T. meet, befitting, becoming, 
seemly, right. 

L. suitable, expedient, proper, 
decorous, due, apt, convenient, 
qualified, applicable, pertinent, 
relevant, appropriate. 

Fttfnl, V. under caprice. 

Fitting, V, fit, right. 

Flagrant (O.F. &grant; Lat. flagrant, 


stem of flagrans, pres, partic. of 
flagraressto burn); v. also clear. 

T. glaring, red-handed, down¬ 
right, shameful, dastardly. 

L. manifest, obvious, palpable/ 
notorious, self - evident,* undis¬ 
guised, flagitious, heinous, crimi¬ 
nal, villainous, atrocious, mon¬ 
strous, iniquitous, arrant. 

Flat (M.E. fiat; Scaiid. fiatr). 

T. even, smooth, low, fallen, low- 
lying, dull, sluggish, heavy, tame, 
slow, stale, lifeless, dead, dry, 
dry-as-dust, humdrum, broad(ly), 
blunt, dreary, 

L. level, piano, squat, prone, 
recumbent, supine, prostrate, 
equal, inert, torpid, inanimate, 
insipid, spiritless, tasteless, point¬ 
less, vapid, trite, devoid of 
interest, prosy, tedious, flaccid, 
dismal, cheerless, melancholy 
(Gk.), toneless, discordant, abso¬ 
lute, peremptory, round(ly), dls- 
tiuct(ly), trenchant. 

Gk. horizontal, categorical(ly), 
monotoTwus. 

Flatter (O.F. flatcr; M.E. flaterenss 
lit. to make smooth or flat, from 
Scand. fiatr=flat). 

T. coax, tickle, wheedle, fawn, 
cringe, slaver, beslaver,tuft(Ger.), 
hunt, toady, play the lickspittle, 
hoodivink, blindfold, throw dust in 
the eyes, bamboozle. 

L. praise, laud, compliment, lie- 
praise, adulate, congratulate, 
cajole, humour, indulge, caress, 
truckle (Gk.),pander (Gk.), deceive, 
impose (upon), fool, captivate, 
lure (Ger.). 

Gk. eulogise. 

Flee (M.E. floen ; O.E. fl6on). 

T. run (away), fly. take to flight, 
take to one’s heels, bolt, flit, make 
off, break away, steal away, slink, 
shrink, shun, keep from. 

L. escape, retire, decamp, ab¬ 
scond, stampede (Teut.), avoid, 
recoil, elude, evade, eschew (Ger.), 
abstain, refrain, elope, desert. 

Fleeting, r. short, quick. 

Flimsy, v. weak, thin. 

Fling, V. throw. 

Flippant, v. frivolous. 

Flourish, v. thrive, shako. • 

Flow (M.E. flowen ; O.E. flowan). 

T. glide, stream, run, melt, 

L. issue, proceed, emanate. 

Flowing (adj. from above). 

T. smooth. 

L. liquid, clear, continuous, 
copious,voluble, harmonious (Gk.), 
fluent. 

Flnotoate, v. change. 

Fluent, V. flowing. 

Fhitter(M.E. flotcren; O.E. flotorian 
*sto float about). 

T.fiap, beat, waver, flicker, hover, 

L. pant, palpitate, vibrato, fluc¬ 
tuate, undulate. 

Poe, V, enemy. 

Foible ( O.F. foible=weak). 

T. weakness, whim, warp, twlflt. 

L, infirmity, frailty, imperfec¬ 
tion, error, fault, failing, hobby 
(Ger.), bias. 

Foil, V, disappoint. 

Follow (M.E. folwen ; O.E. folglan). 

T. run after, make after, hunt, 
dog, shadow, beset, seek, under¬ 
laid, set about, fall in with, under¬ 
stand, grasp, master. 

L. pursue, chase, course, press 
(upon), trace, prosecute, sue, suc¬ 
ceed, ensue, result, supervene, carry 
ion), engage (in), endeavour, per- 
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Bist, continue, maintain, adapt, 
(onesoll to), conform (to), comply, 
accommodate, attend, serve, obey, 
submltv ' adopt. 

Folly (O.F. folio; M.JE. folyc, adj. 

from fol== fool, ^.r.). 

T. madness, craze, craziness, dri- 
vellin^,^ silliness, dotage, blunder. 

L. nonsense, foolery, fooHshneaB, 
vacuity, Inanity, fatuity, credulity, 
ineptitude, absurdity, puerility, 
simplicity. Ignorance, inconsist¬ 
ency, unreasonableness. Imbecility, 
Incapacity, Incompetence, lunacy, 
idiocy (G'k.), insaulty, mental de¬ 
rangement, mental alienation, ab¬ 
erration, hallucination, delusion, 
delirium, raving, frenzy (Gk.), 
fanaticism, infatuation, conceit, 
extravagance, eccentricity. 

Gk. monomania, mania, hysteria. 

Foment, v. encourage. 

Foiid,v. kind, loving, foolish. 

Food (M.E. fode ; O.K. foda). 

T. eatables, i fodder, fare, meat, 
meal, board, grist. 

L. aliment, nourishment, nutri¬ 
ment, sustenance, prey, provender, 
provision, ration, commissariat, 
forage (Teut.), pasturage, cheer, 
diet.regimon, comestibles, victuals, 
edibles, viands, dainty, delicacy, 
table, dish, collation, morsel, 
material, fuel, stuff, supply. 

Fool (O.F. fol; M.E, fol, from Lat. 
follem, acc. of follis=a windbag). 

T. oaf, lout, loon (Ger.), witling, 
dotard, dolt, dunce, ninny, noddy, 
gaby, dullard, babblor,blockhead,* 
lack-wit, numskull, chucklepate, 
greenhorn, madman, yokel, wise¬ 
acre (Dutch), clown, mooncalf, 
madcap,* Imngler, marplot.* 

L. simpleton, idiot, nincompoop, 
Imbecile, zany, natural, triller, 
mountebank (Ger.), dupe, puppet, 
lunatic, fanatic. 

Gk. maniac. 

Celt. gull. 

Foolish; v. also fool, folly. 

T. silly, unwise, weak, fond, 
rash, headstrong, childish. 

L. absurd, ridiculous, prepos¬ 
terous, senseless, unreasonable, 
irrational, nonsensical, Imbecile, 
puerile; simple, hasty (Tent.), In¬ 
cautious, precipitate, Insensate, In¬ 
coherent, Ignorant, unintelligent, 
nnlntellcctual, prejudiced. 

Forbear (O.E. forberan,—for=from 
+ beran=to bear). 

T. forego, forgive, bear with, 
spare, withhold, abide. 

L. ab8taln,rofralu,e8chew(Teut.), 
f be) temperate, renounce, dispense 
(with), deny (oneself), relinquish, 
waive (Scand.), desist, cease, stop, 
discontinue, resign, relent, relax, 
disregard, submit, suffer. 

Forbid(0.£. forbeodan,—lor*=from + 
b8odan=:bid). 

T. gainsay, hinder. 

L. prohibit,interdict,oppose,pro¬ 
scribe, refuse, protest, deprecate, 
denv, debar, obstruct, inhibit, con¬ 
tradict, cross. 

Faroe (noun), e. strength. 

Fbm (verb from almvo; O.F. force; 
M.E. fora, force; Lat. fortia, 
formed from fortIs» brave, strong). 

T. make, drive, goad, whip, spur, 
prick, egg on, breaJc into, break 
open, tmno from, 

L. compd, coerce, constrain, en¬ 
force, necessitate, oblige, Insist 
(uponV overpower,* impel, urge, 
propel, press, move, induce, lash, 
wtort, exact, violate* 


Fondble, o. strong, violent. 

Forebode, c. precUct. 

Forefathers (fore=before-f fathom). 

T. forebears, others. 

L. ancestors, progenitors, grand- 
sires, predecessors, ancestry, gene¬ 
alogy (Gk.), descent. 

Forego, v. forbear. 

Foreign (O.P. forain; M.E. loreync, 
foralnc ; Lat. foranus (not found), 
from fora8=out of doors, from 
lores=doors). 

T. outlandish, nneonth, new. 

L. alien, strange, continental, 
extraneous, exotic (Gk.), extrinsio, 
irrelevant, unconnected, Inappro¬ 
priate, impertiueut, remote, nowL 

Foretell, v. predict. 

Forethonght, o. care. 

Forge (verb from forge=lit. work¬ 
shop ; F. forgo; Lat. fabrlca=x 
workshop, smithy). 

T. weld (Swedish), make, frame. 

L. solder, rivet {Scand.),prodiLce, 
form, falsify, counterfeit, fabrl- 
ca^", invent, devise, concoct, feign, 
manufacture. 

Forget (O.K. forgetan,—for=from-i- 

getan=gct). 

T. unlearn, lose sight of, think 
no more of, forgive. 

L. efface, slip the memory, con¬ 
sign to oldivion. 

Forgetfol (adj. of above). 

T. heedless, careless, mindless. 

L. oblivions, neglectful, inatten¬ 
tive, absent-ininded.* 

Forgive ( O. E. f orgiefau,—for= f rom -l- 
giefaii = give). 

T. forget, let bygones bo by¬ 
gones, overlook, forbear, wink at, 
let off, forego. 

L. pardon, condone, excuse, pass 
(over), connive (at), allow, remit, 
absolve, reprieve, acquit, dis- 
ciiarge. 

Forlorn, v. lonely. 

Form(F. forme; Lat. forma=Bhape); 
V. also figure. 

T. shape, way. 

L. mould, figure, configuration, 
conformation, construction, ap¬ 
pearance, semblance, fashion, 
representation, rite, ceremony, 
ceremonial, observance, method 
((ik.), manner, mode, etiquette, 
order. 

Gk, system. 

Formal, v. under form and sf iff. 

Former (OE. form = first-|--er, sign 
of the comparative). 

T. before, foregoing, first-named, 
aforesaid, formerly, of old, of eld, 
of yore, erst, whilom, erstwhile, 
time was, years ago, heretofore, 
hitherto. 

L. prior, preceding, anterior, 
antecedent, anciently. 

Forsake, v. leave. 

Fortunate, v. happy. 

Fortune, v. chance. 

Foster, v. feed, encourage. 

Foul, e. dirty. 

Fragrance, v. under and also smell. 

Fragrant (F. fragrant; Lat. frag- 
rantem). 

T. sweet-smelling. 

L. redolent, scented, perfumed, 
odorous, odoriferous, balmy, In- 
cense-laden,* spicy, pungent, 
essenced. 

Gk. aromatic, ambrosial. 

Frail, v. weak, thin. 

Frank (O.F. franc ; O.H.O. franko=» 
a Frank, lit. prob,=a javelin). 

T. open, downright, straight, 
straightforward, outspoken, truth¬ 
ful, blunt, free. 


L. plain, plain-spoken,* bare¬ 
faced,* candid, unreserved, com¬ 
municative, undisguised, honest, 
sincere, artless, ingenuous, un¬ 
affected, round(ly), unequivocal, 
naive, guileless (Teut.). 

Free (M.E. frS; O.E. fr6o«orIg. 
dear, connected with friend). 

T. friendly, brotherly, hall fel¬ 
low well mot, welcome, unsparing, 
ungrudging, o|>on-hauded, loose, 
asunder, ftill, open, unbound, un¬ 
shackled, unfettered, unbridled, 
willing, outspoken, forward, nn- 
blushing, shameless, rakish, wan- 

• ton, lively, reckless, wild. 

L. amicahle, acquainted, sociable, 
convivial, bountiful, hospitable, 
familiar, liberal, generous, muni¬ 
ficent, gratuitous, gratis, exempt, 
unencumbered, unqualified, un¬ 
conditional, detached, separate, 
apart, unattached, complete, easy, 
voluntary, unrestrained, unembar¬ 
rassed, unconstrained, accessible, 
independent, nnconflned, clear, 
unreserved, untrammelled, un¬ 
chained, unreined, unlimited, 
nnrestricted, absolute, spontane¬ 
ous, frank (Tout.), candid, plain- 
spoken. pert, saucy, malapert, 
impertinent, impudent, insolent, 
jaunty, buoyant, sprightly, im¬ 
modest, indelicate, indecorous, in¬ 
decent, coarse, gross, licentious, 
dissolute. 

Gk. autonomous. 

Free (verb from above). 

T. save, loose. 

L. liberate, enfranchise, emanci¬ 
pate, ransom, redeem, deliver, 
detach, disencumber, manumit, 
disengage, rescue, preserve. 

Fresh, v. new, quick. 

Frrt, V. anger. 

Fretful (adj. from above; O.E. fretan; 
Goth, fra-itan, — fra=*entlrely-f- 
ltan = to eat). 

T peevish, 111. 

L. grumbling (Tent.), petulant, 
splenetic (Gk.), captious, cross. 

Friend (M.E. frend; O.K. frSond, 
orlg. jires. partic. of freogan-to 
love). 

T. neighbour, lover, gossip, 
fellow, mate (Ger.), well-wisher. 

L. associate, acquaintance, com¬ 
panion, comrade, colleague, assis¬ 
tant, confidant, advocate, parti¬ 
san, ally, compeer. 

Gk. crony. 

Fright, V. fear. 

Frighten (verb from above; M.E. 
fryght; O.E. fyrhto). 

T. fright, affright, startle, awe, 
strike fear, scare, narrow, cow, 
unman, bully, browl>eat, threaten, 
dishearten. 

L. alarm, dismay (Ger.), disquiet, 
terrify, astound, appal, horrify, 
petrify (Gk.), haunt, prey (upon), 
daunt, intimidate, terrorize, aoaah, 
deter, discourage. 

Frivbkms (Lat. frlvfilnseslit. nibbed 
away). 

T. flippant, idle, giddy, shallow, 
light, worthless, wnlmslcal. 

L. trivial, trifling, puerile, 
inane, futile, unimportant, incon¬ 
siderable, volatile, capricious 
(levity). 

“ 1 , V. play. 
t>. thrifty, 
in, V. useless. 

Frnstiato, v. disappoint. 

FolfU, V. do. 

Full (O.E. ful). 

T. whole, wholesale, tborongh. 
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Bweepi^, brimming^ brimful, 
ladeu, flowing, fraught, crowded, 
thronged, mtich, bulky^ fat, loud, 
deep. 

L. complete, entire, exhaustive, 
radical, replete, saturated, re¬ 
plenished, stored, cloyed, sated, 
la/rge, ample, plentiful, abundant, 
plenteous, plenary, copious, volu¬ 
minous, sonorous. 

Fulsome, v. ugly. 

Fcmotion, v. duty. 

Furioas, v, angry, mad. 

Fury, V. anger. 

Futile, V, useless, frivolous. 

Future (O.F. futur; Lat. luturus = lit. 
about to be). 

T. next world, hereafter, hence¬ 
forth, henceforward. 

L. destiny, fate, career. 


a 

Gain(O.F. gain; Scand. gagn=profitJ. 

T. good, boot, boon, behoof, weal, 
windfall, harvest, thrift, earnings, 
winnings, rise, wealth. 

L. advantage, profit, benefit, 
emolument, interest, lucre, pro¬ 
ceeds, products, acquisition, im¬ 
provement, utility, progress, ad¬ 
vance, preferment, amelioration. 

Gain (verb from above), v. win. 

Gainsay, v. forbid, deny. 

Gait, V. manner. 

Gan, V, anger. 

Gallant v, bold, polite. 

Gambol, game. v. play. 

Gang, V. company. 

Garments, v, dross. 

Garrulity, v, talk and under. 

Garrulous (Lat. garruluss= chattering.) 

T. chattering, babbling, prating, 
talkative, tattling, gossiping, 
wordy, glib, long-winded. 

L. loquacious, fluent, voluble, 
verbose, diffuse. 

Gasp (M.E. gaspen). 

T. gape, wbeeze, puff, blow. 

L. pant, palpitate. 

Gather(M.£. gaderen ; O.E. gadcrian, 
gaedrian, from gader, geador= 
(to)gether; cf. gaed = company). 

T. meet, cluster, flock, swarm, 
herd, forgather, huddle, throng, 
heap, reap, crop, pluck, harvest. 

L. assenible, collect, muster, 
unite, congregate, concentrate, 
resort, centre, Join, associate, con¬ 
glomerate, convene, convoke, cite, 
group (Ger.), compile, mass, pile, 
amass, accumulate, cull, glean, con¬ 
clude, suppose, deduce, infer. 

Gay ((5.F. gai;O.H.G wahi = flne, 
beautiful); v. also happy, bright, 
lively. 

T. shining, glittering, sparkling, 
bedizened (be-)8t)angled, showy, 
tawdry, mirthful, nierry, happy, 
frolicsome (Dutch). 

L. cheerful, buoyant, airy, 
sprightly. Jovial, sportive, fine, 
gaudy, tinsel, debonair, fashion¬ 
able, stylish, dissipated. 

Gam, V. look, see. 

Ganeiatioa (from Lat. generare^to 
produce, genus »= race, kind ). 

T. begetting, growth, kind, off¬ 
spring, stock, house. 

L. production, evolution, pro- 
creatlon,prppagation,fecundatlon, 
origin, descent, lineage, family, 
race, ■ 

Gk. 

T. open-handed, handsome, un* 
sparing, great-hearted. 


L. liberal, munificent, bounte¬ 
ous, bountiful, hospitable, un¬ 
grudging, princely, profuse, 
extravagant, charitable, benefi¬ 
cent, benevolent, magnanimous, 
chivalrous, noble, honourable. 

Genius (Lat. genius=tutelar spirit, 
lit. inborn spirit, connected with 
genus=race). 

T. soul, fire, skill, gift. 

L. intellect, talent, inspiration, 
ingenuity, nature, disposition, 
character (Gk.), spirit, familiar 
spirit, demon (Gk.), deity, divinity. 

Gentle, v. kind. 

Genuine, v. real. 

Get, V. win. 

Ghastly (M.E. gastly, from gasten, 
O.E. g8Batau = to terrify). 

T. frightful, fearful, awful, grue¬ 
some, grisly, grim, ghostly, death¬ 
like, wan, ashen. 

L. pale, cadaverous, haggard, 
horrible, hideous, horrific, ap¬ 
palling. 

Gibe, V. laugh. 

Gigrantic, v. great. 

Gist (O.F. gist (Mod. F. glt)=it lies, 
from g^sir—to lie ; Lat. Jacere): v. 
also meaning. 

T. pith, marrow, upshot, trend, 
drift. 

L. essence, matter, tenour, ten¬ 
dency, purport, import, spirit, 
significance. 

Give (M.E. geven, yeveu; O.E. 
gifan ; Scand. gefa). 

T. hand, bestow, deal out, dole 
out, yield, entrust, settle upon, 
leave, bequeath, spare, lavish, 
shower upon, bend, bow (give way, 
give in), melt, thaw. 

L. deliver, present, dispense, dis¬ 
pose, mete, render, Impart, com¬ 
municate, concede, cede, grant, 
confer, accord, award, allow, as¬ 
sign, consign, contribute, sub¬ 
scribe, furnish ((jcr.), Invc'st, 
endow, supply, devise, afford, ac¬ 
commodate, indulge, favour, offer, 
sacrifice, immolate, compensate, 
indemnify, recipiocate, return, 
bandy (Tout.), retaliate, retort, 
resign, submit, surrender, capitu¬ 
late, relax, relent, discount, bate, 
emit, emanate. 

Glad (O E. glaed= shining, smooth, 
glad). 

T. happy, blissful, blessed, 
blithe, merry, mirthful, smiling, 
light-hearted, frolicsome (Dutch), 
welcome. 

L. ;ioyfvl, pleased. Joyous, re¬ 
joiced, gratified, content, satisfied, 
easy, cheerful, gay (Ger.), genial. 
Jovial, Jocund, jolly (Scand.), buoy¬ 
ant, festive, delighted, elated, 
exultant. Jubilant, hilarious, ex¬ 
hilarated, enraptured, transported, 
over-loyed,* beatified, grateful^ 
pleasing, acceptable. 

Gk. ecstatic. 

Gladden (verb from above), v. above, 
and cheer. 

Glance, v. look. 

Glare, v. look. 

Gleam, v. shine. 

Glee, V. Joy. 

Glide (M.I3. gliden; O.E. glldan). 

T. slip, slide, skim, float, flow, 
hover, drift, creep, graze, flit, 
prowl (Ger.), run. 

L. pass, move, issue, progress, 
traverse, lapse, elapse. 

Glimpse (formerly glimse, from M.E. 
verb glimsen, formed from 
glimmen »to 8hine» connected 
with glimmer). 


T. look. 

L. peep, glance, vision. 

Glitter, v. shine. 

Globe, V. earth. 

Gloomy, v. dark, sad. 

Glorioas, v. bright, famous. 

Glory, V, fame. 

Glow, V. shine. 

Glut, V. fill. 

Gnaw. V. eat. 

Go (M.E. gon, goon; O.E. gan); v, 
also walk. 

T. walk, glide, wander, run, flit, 
flow, drift, rove (Dutch), tramp, 
stalk, stride, set out, start, leave, 
take leave, set sail, withdraw, be 
hound for. hie, bond (one's way), 
fall off, ebb, give out, die. 

L. move, pass, travel, Journey, 
roam, march, range (Ger.), pace, 
traverse, scour, stroll (Tent.), 
perambulate, trudge (Teut.), 
depart, abscond, decamp, remove, 
retire, recede, exit, quit, vacate, 
evacuate, abandon, issue, sally, 
advance, progress, tend, fade, 
decay, degenerate, deteriorate, 
perish, expire, lapse, elapse. 

Good (M.E. Qood ; O.E. gOd). 

T. godlike, godly, heavenly, 
righteous, worthy, right-minded, 
sterling, matchless, upright, fair, 
straight, true - hearted, trusty, 
trustworthy, straight - forward, 
right, lawful, kind, well-meaning, 
friendly, true, lasting, ivhoie, 
happy, thriving. 

L. pious, devout, religious, 
saintly, angelic (Gk.), spiritual, 
>er*rles8, perfect, pietistic, virtuous, 
nnocent, meritorious, deserving, 
correct, dutiful, moral, praise- 
WOT thy,*excellent,admirable j)ur«, 
noble, laudable, creditable, exem¬ 
plary, honest, honourable, faith¬ 
ful, Just, equitable, incorruptible, 
conscientious, scrupulous, chival¬ 
rous, loyal, staunch, constant, 
legitimate, valid, benevolent, 
humane, merciful, corapaaslonate, 
beuiguant, beneficial, useful, 
valualile, profitable, serviceable, 
stable, solid, sound, consummate, 
prosperous, auspicious, propitious, 
savoury, palatable, nice, dainty, 
delectable. 

Gk. philanthropic. 

Goodness (noun from above); v. also 
above. 

T. piety, holiness, worth, up¬ 
rightness, straight - forwardness, 
loving-kindness, kindness, kindli¬ 
ness, truth, fairness, right, lawful¬ 
ness, strength, soundness. 

L. saintliness, perfection, spiritu¬ 
ality, sanctity, devotion, grace, 
sanctimony, virtue, morality, rec¬ 
titude, faith, integrity, merit, ex¬ 
cellence, credit, probity, honour, 
honesty, purity. Justice, principle, 
fidelity, loyalty, benevolence, 
charity, benignity, humanity, 
tenderness, bounty, magnanimity, 
generosity, graclousness, com¬ 
passion, mercy, favour, courtesy, 
affability, justice, equity, validity, 
quality. 

Gk. philanthropy. 

Grace (O.F. grace; L. gratia, from 
Lat. gra.tu8=pleasing). 

T. leave, boon, kindness, goodwill, 
foi'giveness, skill, smoothness. 

"L. favour, permission, concession, 
indulgence, sanction, dispensation, 
ordination, bounty, benefaction* 
pa/rdon, condonation, remission, ab¬ 
solution, amnesty (Gk.), quarter* 
indulgence, reprieve, pity, mercy* 
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oompaeston, tanctUy, consecration, 
edification, unction, proUestina- 
tl on,honour,delicacy , charm, beauty, 
form, elegance, polish, coucinnity, 
refinement, gracefulness, address, 
dexterity, facility, ease, adroitness. 

Gk. symmetry, euphony. 

Qzaoelal (adi. from above). 

T. skilful, smooth, floating, 
queenly, swan-like. 

L. elegant, delicate, gracious, 
regal, easy. 

Ok. symmetrical. 

Qiadicras, v. above ; kind, polite. 

CMiul, V. slow. 

dnuid (O.F. grand ; Lat. grandem, 
acc. of grandis=great); v. also 
fine, great. 

T. stately, lofty, great, flrst, 
main, showy, lordly. 

L. Jfine, magnificent, splendid, 
glorlou8,Hublimc,ornate, grandiose, 
gorgeous, ostentatious, pompous 
(Gk.), majestic, princely, august, 
solemn, impressive, imposing, 
commanding, dignified, cardinal, 
important, vital,' 

Oran^ v, give. 

Grasp, V. hold, take. 

Gratelcd CLat. grains = pleasing-f 
Eng. suffix -ful). 

T. welcome, thankful, mindful, 
beholden. 

L. pleasing, pleasant, agreeable, 
gratifying, acceptable, indebted, 
obliged. 

Grave, v. stern. 

Grave (from M.E. verb graven ; O.E. 
grafans=to dig out, cut, engrave). 

L. tomb (Gk.), sepulchre, ceno¬ 
taph (Gk.). 

Gk. sarcophagus, mausoleum, 
necropolis. 

Celt, cairn. 

Great (M.E. gret, greet; O.E, great). 

T. big, bulky, mighty, strong, 
much, full, World-Wide, wide, lofty. 

L, large, considerable, ample, 
massive, spacious, enormous, huge 
(Teut.), vast, extensive, immense, 
monstrous, colossal (Gk,), stupen¬ 
dous, giant (Gk.), gigantic (Gk.), 
abundant, evtreme, prodigious, re- 
markable, noble, sublime, heroic 
(Gk.), eminent, prominent, ex¬ 
alted, illustrious, supreme, chief, 
transcendent, maoniflcent,/a/no«s, 
renowned, pregnant. 

Greedy (O.E. graedig, gredig). 

T. craving, hungry, open- 
mouthed, grasping, keen, stingy, 
niggardly, griping. 

L. ravenous, ravening, vora¬ 
cious, covetous, rapacious, insati¬ 
able, omnivorous, eager, ardent, 
impatient, valid, ambitious, 
gluttonous, gormandising, parsi¬ 
monious, miserly, avaricious, 
sordid, usurious. 

Grief, V. sorrow. 

Grieve, v. mourn. 

Cteow(O.E. growan). 

T. wax, rise, spring up, shoot, 
sprout, widen, spread, swell. 

L. increase, augment, enlarge, 
ascend, expand, extend, vegetate, 
germinate, burgeon (Teut. ),pfant, 
cultivate, tend. 

Gaes8(M.E. gessen; Scand. giska). 

T. think, believe. 

L. suppose, conjecture, surmise, 
divine, conceive, imagine, predict, 
presume, assume, speculate, sus- 

. (M.E. gilt; O.E. gylt). 

T. sinfulness, misdeed, misdoing. 
Bin, evil - doing, wrong - doing, 
wickedness, knavery, guiltiness. 


L. crime, criminality, culpa¬ 
bility, misconduct, malpractice, 
error, transgression, dereliction, 
delinquency, offence, trespass, 
felony, enormity, atrocity, vice. 
Iniquity, viciousness. 

Guilty (adj. from above). 

T. sinful. 

L. culpable, criminal, corrupt, 
erring, dissolute. 


H 

Habit (O.F. habit=a dress, a custom ; 
Lat. habitus=a condition, a dress, 
from habere = to have, keep). 

T. way, wont, knack. 

L. coat, garbi (Ger.), garment 
(Ger.), guise (Ger.), usage, manner, 
use, practice, prevalence, obser¬ 
vance, convention, mode, fashion, 
vogue (Teut.), rule, method (Gk.), 
training, temperament, disposi¬ 
tion. 

Habitual, V. common, and above. 

Hale. V. healthy. 

Hanasomi^t?. beautiful, fine. 

Hl^en (M.E. ha])i>enon, extended 
from happen = to hap; O.E. from 
Rubst. hap; Scaud. happ=: 
chance). 

T. fall, come about, come to 
pass, fall out, befall, betide, arise. 

L. occur, pass, chance, prove, 
eventuate, supervene, issue, eusue, 
arrive, result. 

Happiness (subst. from the follow¬ 
ing) ; V. also joy. 

T. welfare, bliss, blessedness. 

L. prosperity, success, felicity, 
contentment. 

Happy (adj. derived from M.E. 
happens to hap) ; v. also glad. 

T. blissful, lucky, glad, thriv¬ 
ing. 

L. prosperous, successful, for¬ 
tunate, palmy, halcyon (Gk.). 

Hard (O.E. heard); v. also cruel, 
stern, difficult. 

T. tough, thick-skinned, stub¬ 
born, stiff, stark, unyielding, 
stony, bony, stem, harsh, unfeel¬ 
ing, hardened, irksome, uphill, 
grinding, bitter. 

L. concrete, adamantine (Gk.), 
compact, close, dense, solid, im¬ 
pervious, impenetrable, rigid, firm, 
iuflexible, obdurate, impeuitcut, 
remorseless. Inexorable, callous, 
indiffereut, brutal, austere, dour, 
vigorou.s, difficult, laborions, oner¬ 
ous, arduous, painful, grievous, 
distress iug. 

Barm (sukst.) (M.E. barm; O.E. 
hearm=grief). 

T. ill, bale, bane, wrong, guilt, 
evil, foul play, bruise, scratch, 
mishap. 

L. hurt, mischief, nuLsanco, muti¬ 
lation, disaster, accident, adver¬ 
sity, injury, molestation, mis- 
usage, misuse, abuse, persecution, 
malevolence, malice, enmity. 

Harmony, peace. 

Harsh, v. hard, cruel, stern. 

Haste (O.F. haste; M.E has^; O.H.G. 
helstl=violent; O.E. ha 08 t=vio- 
lencu); v. also speed. 

T. hutry, bustle, rush, dash, 
spurt, scramble, flurry, flutter, 
briskness, speed, swiftness, anger, 
wrath. 

L. urgency, despatch, accelera¬ 
tion, velocity, precipitancy, pre¬ 
cipitation, expedition, prompti¬ 
tude, round pace, gallop (Teut.), 
scamper, annoyance, irritation. 


HaBten (verb from above). 

T. quicken, hurry, rush, speed, 
drive, whip, gird on, spur, clap 
spurs to, further, forward, dMh, 
bustle (Dutch), scramble, stir, be¬ 
stir oneself, look sharp, rush. 

L. accelerate, expedite, precipi¬ 
tate, urge, promote, advance, haste 
(Tent.), (make haste), post, gallop 
(Teut.). 

(verb) (M.E. and O.E. hetc). 

T. loathe, shudder at, shrink 
from, shun, dislike. 

L. detest, abominate, abhor, 
execrate, recoil (from), revolt 
(against), scorn, despise, contemn, 
avoid, eschew (Teut.). 

Hatred (subst. from above; ^.E. 
hatreden; O.E. hete = hate+raedon 
— law, condition ; cf. kin(d>red). 

T. hate, loathing, dislike, 
scorn. 

L. detestation, abomination, ab¬ 
horrence, execration, odium, un¬ 
popularity,aversion, estrangement, 
enmity, animosity, repugnance, 
disgust, namsea ((Jlk.), horror, 
rancour, malice, contempt. 

Gk. antipathv. 

Haughty, v. proud. 

Have (M.E. haven; O.E. habbau); 
V. also hold. 

T. hold, own, put down. 

L. possess, maintaiu, retain, pro¬ 
cure, obtain, gain (Teut.), receive, 
confute. _ 

HeaUny (adj. from O.E., haeltb=« 
health, welfare, connected with 
hal = whole, and haelan=to heal). 

T. whole, halo, sound, strong, 
well, hearty, fresh, ruddy, un¬ 
scathed, blooming, plump, wholes 
some, clean, good for, strengthen¬ 
ing, healing. 

L. robust, vigorous, sane, florid, 
salubrious, salutary, sanitary, 
bracing, invigorating, tonic, nutri¬ 
tious, restorative, convalescent, 
recuperative. 

Gk. hygienic. 

Hear (M.E. heren; O.E. hfiran, 
hyran). 

T. hark, listen, list, hearken, 
overhear, glv'e ear, eavesdrop, 
learn, gather, understand, follow, 
hoed. 

L. attend, pay attention, regard, 
observe, (be) informed, (be) ac- 
quaiuted, ascertain. 

Heavy (M.E. hefi ; O.E. hefig, 
connected with heave and 
heaven). 

T. weighty, burdensome, laden, 
loaded, unwieldy, lumpish, tame, 
slow, sluggish, lifeless, slothful, 
listless, drowsy, sleepy, lazy (Ger.), 
dull, dry, plodding, ungifted, un¬ 
couth, clownish, boorish (Dutch), 
clumsy, awkward, bungllng,Aar«A, 
stricken, sad, sorrowful, gloomy, 
woebegone, downcast, careworn, 
murky, louring, leaden. 

L. pon(i«ro«s, cumbersome, mas¬ 
sive, cumbrous, ample, excessive, 
inert, inactive, passive, torpid, 
stupid, nuirnaglnatlve, common¬ 
place, nudiscerning, blockish 
(Ger.), prosy, prosaic, uninterest- 
lug, unfit, indolent, languid, 
melancholic (Gk.), dejected, de¬ 
pressed, disconsolate, despondent, 
pensive, doleful, saturnine, severe, 
strict. 

Heed, r. care, hear. 

HBinooB, V. criminal, guilty. 

Help (M.E. helpen; O.E. helpan). 

T. hold out a hand, further, 
forward, speed, uphold, foBter, 
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Stand by, back, bestead, stand In 
good stead. 

L. aid. assist, sncoour, contri¬ 
bute, subscribe, relieve, rescue, 
reinforce, recruit, promote, ad¬ 
vance, support, sustain, cherish, 
foment, serve, tend, cheer, en¬ 
courage, second, abet (Scand.), 
advocate, countenance, favour, 
benefit, conduce^ avail, remedy, 
doctor, physio (Gk.), cure, supply^ 
administer. 

Besltate, v. doubt. 

PHMti (^partic. from below). 

T. unknown, lurking, unseen, 
deep, dark, withheld, withdrawn, 
shrouded, sunk, buried. 

L. concealed, secret, undis¬ 
covered, undetected, unrevealed, 
unsuspected, covert, latent, 
eclipsed (Gk.), invisible, obscure, 
mysterious ((jK.), occult, masked 
(Arab.), veiled, mystical (Gk.), 
abstruse, reticent, recondite, inex¬ 
plicable,in8crutable,impenetrablG, 
Illegible, unintelligible, symboli¬ 
cal (Gk.), oracular. 

Gk. enigmatic, esoteric, hiero¬ 
glyphic. 

Pms (M.£. hiden, hudeii; O.E. 
hydan). 

T. shroud^ smother, stifle, hush 
up, bury, sink, withhold, throw in 
the shade, hoodwink^ throw dust in 
the eyes, lurk^ skulk. 

L. conceal, secrete, cloak (Celt.), 
eclipse (Gk.), cover, screen (Teut.), 
veil, disguise (Ger.), mutlle, re¬ 
serve, suppress, ignore, mask 
(Arab.), seclude^ disiemble, dissimu¬ 
late. 

Hidemu, v. ugly. 

(M.E. heigh, hey, hy; O.E. 
hSah, heh). 

T. lo/ty, tall, lanky, beetling, 
overhanging, upper, topmost, 
hilly, raised, lordly, worshipful, 
groat, hlgh-souled, overhearing, 
high-handed, lawless, overween¬ 
ing, angry, uproarious (Dutch), 
shrill, thin, rank, fulsome. 

L. elevated, exalted, towering, 
soaring, sublime, mountainous, 
airy, aerial, gigantic (Gk.), su¬ 
perior, eminent, prominent, illus¬ 
trious,noble, honourable,magnani- 
mous, stately, dignified, augnst, 
majestic, haughty, vain, vain¬ 
glorious, purse-proud, flne,»pomp- 
ous (Gk.), imperious, disdainful, 
supercilious, arrogant, assuming, 
Insolent, presumptuous, hectoring 
(Gk.), domineering, turbulent, 
arbitrary, peremptory, summary, 
extreme, despotic (Gk.), unwar¬ 
rantable (Ger.), unconstitutional, 
irresponsible, excited, furious, in¬ 
flamed, ambitious, cheerful, pros¬ 
perous, acute, soprano, treble, 
fetid, offensive, rancid, putrid, 
noisome (Gk.). 

Idutty, V. joy, glad. 

Bfaidar(M.£. hindren: O.E. hindrlan 
*sto put (be)hind, keep back). 

T. keep back, keep off, fetter, 
shackle, stay, hamper, clog, handi¬ 
cap, thwart, balk, nip, cripple, 
forbid. 


L. impede, embarrass, retard, 
prevent, check (Persian), counter¬ 
act, inhibit, debar, preclude, 
restrict, obstruct, stop, traverse, 
contravene, Interrupt, inter¬ 
cept, cramp (Tent.), cumber, en¬ 
cumber, trammel, frustrate, dis¬ 
concert, foil, prohibit, disallow, 
limit, circumscribe, interdict, pro- 
•erlbe, militate (against), stultify. 


Bint(E. from O.E. hcntau=to takes 
lay hold of). 

T. inkling, warning, shadowing 
forth. 

L. suggestion, innuendo, insinu¬ 
ation, implication, imputation, 
cue (?), allusion, reference, intim¬ 
ation, glance, adumbration. 

(O.E. healdan, haldan). 

T. take in, embody, have, wield, 
keep, enthrall, clasp, grasp, clutch, 
grip, handle, clench, withhold, 
stand, stay, pull up, break off, 
have done with, bear, uphold, 
prop, think, etick, cling, cleave. 

L. include, contain, comprehend, 
embrace, admit, (be) composed, 
constituted (of), possess, occupy, 
enjoy, command, administer, pre¬ 
side (over), control, master, re¬ 
strain, check (Arab.), curb, 
repress, confine, retain, detain, 
seize, secure, reserve, arrest, safe¬ 
guard (Tent.), defend, fortify, 
guard (Teut.), support, carry, en¬ 
tertain, maintain, believe, opine, 
consider, stop, halt (Ger.), cease, 
discontinue, desert, pause, cohere, 
adhere, cement. 

Holy (M.E. holl, holy: O.E. halig). 

T. godly, heavenly, hallowed. 

L. pious, religious, devout, 
reverent, pure, spiritual, sacred, 
solemn, divine, celestial. 

Bemest (O.E. honcste: Lat. honestus 
=honourable, connected with 
honoBs honour). 

T. upright, truthful, straight¬ 
forward, trustworthy, fair. 

L. honourable, sincere, veracious, 
scrupulous,guileless (Ger.), equit¬ 
able, just, incorruptible, reason¬ 
able, ])laln, frank (Teut.), chaste, 
virtuous, continent, modest, 
decent. 

Honour (A.P. honur; Lat. acc. 
hondrem=honour). 

T. uprightness, truth, troth, 
faimesH. 

L. probity, integrity, rectitude, 
honesty, faith, loyalty, delicacy, 
nicety, scruple, veracity, respect, 
regard, consideration, esteem, 
reverence, deference, estima¬ 
tion, veneration, admiration, ap¬ 
probation, homage, obeisance, 
popularity, credit, commendation, 
praise, applause, acclamation, 
repute, distinction, fame, glory, 
lustre. 

(M.E. hopa ; O.E. hopa). 

T. trust, hopefulness, belief. 

L. expectation, reliance, confid¬ 
ence, affiance, promise, prospect, 
anticipation, nuoyancy, optimism, 
desire, dependence. 

Horror, v. fear, hate. 

Hot (M.E. hoot; O.E. hat). 

T. warm, aglow, sunny, sultry, 
swelteriug, stifling, burning, smok¬ 
ing, fiery, glowing, blazing, heated, 
molten, red-hot, red, seething, 
flushed, quick, forgetful, shrewish, 

^^E7iorrid, tropical (Gk.), close, 
suffocating, feverish, oppressive, 
incandescent, volcanic, scorching, 
flaming, violent, vehement, hasty 
(Teut.), impetuous, furious, lex- 
cited, boiling, fuming, splenetic 
(Gk.), peppery, fervent, fervid, 
ordent, zealous (Gk.). 

Huge, V. great. 

Humane, v. kind. 

Humble (F. humble; Lat. acc. huml- 
lem, from humill8=humble, con¬ 
nected with humussthe ground). 

T. lowly, meek, bowed down. 


downcast, ashamed, shy, shame¬ 
faced.* 

L. modest, abashed, bashful, 
crest - fallen,* diffident, timid, 
timorous, nervous, unpretending, 
unpretentious, unobtrusive, un¬ 
assuming, unostentatious, humi- 
2 ia<£d,deba8ed, penitent, repentant, 
contrite. 

Homour (O.E. hnmor; Lat. acc. 
humdrom.from humor Bdamp.mols- 
ture, from humgres=to be moist). 

T. mood, frame, bent, whim, fun, 
wit, smartness, merry thought, 
whimsicality. 

L. temper, disposition, nature, 
turn, tendency, caprice vagary, 
fancy (Gk.), drollery, pleasautry, 
point, jest, joke, jocularity, faco- 
tiousness, irony (Gk.),* satire, bur¬ 
lesque, quip, quirk, fun, quibble. 

Ebizl, V, throw. 

Hnny, v. hasten. 

Hurt, V, harm. 

I 

Uea, V. thought 

Ule (M.E. idel; O.E. Idel=valn, 

useless) 

T. paltry, slight (Ger.), flimsy, 
meaningless, lazy (()er.), slothful, 
slow, sluggish, sluggard, sloven 
(Dutch), Slack, heavy, dull, listless, 
leaden, tlai>ging, lackadaisical, 
bootless, ne’er do weel. 

L. vain, empty, useless, trivial, 
trifling, uneffectual, inactive, 
motionless, indolent, remlFs, in¬ 
ert, torpid, languid, supiue, dila¬ 
tory, somnolent, unemployoo, 
unoccupied, vacant, leisurely, 
futile, unavailing, abortive, fruit¬ 
less. 

Celt laggard. 

Ignominy, v. shame. 

Ignorant (Lat acc. igudrantem, 
partic. of ign6rare=iiot to know). 

T. unknowing, unaware, un¬ 
witting, witless, untaught, unen- 
lighteued, shallow, half-learned, 
green, unlearned, unread, be¬ 
nighted, dunce, blockhead, clown. 

L. unconvorsant, uninformed, 
uncultivated, unversed, unin- 
structod, uninitiated, untutored, 
unschooled (Gk.), unlettered, illi¬ 
terate, rude, empty, stranger (to), 
Ignoramus, fool. 

m (M.E. ille; Scand. lllr); v. also 
bad, wicked. 

T. evil, wrong, amiss, bad, 
harmful, baneful, baleful, ailing, 
sick, sickly, unwell, weak, weakly, 
out of health, unsound, poorly, 
laid up, bed-riddeu, drooping, 
flagging. 

L. mlBcbievous, hurtful, dis¬ 
astrous, pernicious, corrupting, 
arrant, dire, diseased, Indisposed, 
squeamish, affected, afflicted, 
confined, invalid, invalided, 
valetudinary, infirm, morbid, 
tainted, vitiated, contaminated, 
poisoned, leprous (Gk.), palsied 
(Gk.), cankered, decrepit. In¬ 
curable, prostrate, moribund, 
convalescent. 

Gk. dyspeptic, zymotic. 

Illegal (Lat. iusnot-MegHlisalawful, 
from lex, gen. Iggisalaw). 

T. unlawful, lawless. 

L. illegitimate. Illicit, contra¬ 
band (Lat. and Teut.), uncon¬ 
stitutional, unwarranted (Teut.), 
arbitrary, summary. 

Iflegiamate (Lat. in n not -f legltl- 
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m&tufl, post partlc. ol legltim&re» 
to render lawful); v. also above. 

T. misbegfotton, love-child. 

L. baHtard, natural (child), base- 
born, spurious. 

Illiterate, v. ig^norant. 

ninflBn (subst. from above). 

T. sickness, ailiugf, 111-hoalth, 
stroke, fit, ailment. 

L. disease, maladv, Inflrraity, 
complaint, indisposition, disorder, 
distemper, delicacy, decline, con¬ 
sumption, indig^ostion, taint, 
pl^ue,pestllonce,fever, contagion. 

GHc. atrophy, epidemic. 

IPn fion (F. illusion; Lat. acc. 
illusionem, from lllusio, from 
llluderoscto play with, deceive,— 
in=to-flildere = to play). 

T. looming. 

L. fjvllacy, falsehood,* fancy 
(Qk.), deception, mockery, delu¬ 
sion, cheat, Jugglery. 

Gk. myth, cbimasra, phantasm. 

mnstrioos, v, famous. 

Imagination (subst. from imagine: 
Lat. lmagluarI=to picture to one¬ 
self, from imagln-, stem of imago=i 
likeness). 

T. dreaming. 

L. fancy (Gk.), reverie, trance, 
idea (Gk.), notion, conceit, vision, 
conception, perception, contriv¬ 
ance, originality, invention, in¬ 
spiration, genius. 

Gk. idealism, phanta.sy. 

Imitate, v, copy. 

Immedwely (adv. from immediate; 
M.F- immediat; Lat. immedlatus, 
—In = uot-i-modlatus, past partlc. 
of medlarossto put in the middle). 

T. at once, now, in the twinkling 
of an eye, quickly, straightway, 
soon, forthwith, speedily. 

L. instantly, instantaneously, 
directly, promptly, lucontinently, 
presently. 

Inmortal, v. everlastlug. 

Impi^, V. harm. 

Impart v. just. 

Impeach, v. abuse. 

InQtede. v. hinder. 

Imperative, v. important. 

Imperious (Lat. imperiosus, from im- 
porium = power, empire). 

T. over-bearing, lordly, 

L. masterful, haughty, arro- 
ant, domineering, dictatorial, 
espotic (Gk.), tyrannical (Gk.), 
tyrannous (Gk.),arbitrary,author¬ 
itative, urgent, imperative, jjress- 
ing, importunate. 

Imptttineat, v, rude. 

Imperturbable, v. indifferent. 

Impervioas, v. bard. 

ImpiouB, V, bad, wicked. 

Implore, v. ask. 

Important (F. Important, partlc. from 
Importer=to signify ; Lat. import- 
&re=:to bring in, introduce, bring 
about). 

T. weighty, earnest, main, 
telling. 

L. momentous, material, Influ¬ 
ential, notable, prominent, salient, 
signal, memorable, remarkable, 
grave, serious, solemn, impressive, 
urgent, pressing, critical (Gk.), 
Instant, paramount, essential, 
vital, radical, cardinal, chief, 
prime, primary, principal, con- 
Biderable. 

Impossible (F. impossible; Lat. im- 
poBsibilis,—in « not + possibills « 
possible, that can be done, con¬ 
nected with posse a to be able). 

T. not to be thought of, un¬ 
yielding, stubborn, hopeless. 


L. Impracticable, unfeasible, 
insuperable, insurmountable, un¬ 
attainable, incompatible, inac¬ 
cessible, impassable, impervious, 
innavigabie, iuextricable, incon¬ 
ceivable, Improbable, unimagin¬ 
able, incredible, improbable, un¬ 
reasonable, inflexible, intractable, 
unmanageable.* 

Improbable (F. improbable; Lab im- 
probabllis.—lu=not + probabill8= 
that which can be proved, con¬ 
nected with probare=to prove, 
test the goodness of, pr6bns= 
good); V. also impossit)le. 

T. unlikely. 

L. doubtful, iucrediblc, incom¬ 
patible. 

Improve, v. mend. 

Impmdent, v. careless. 

Impndent, v. rude. 

Inaccurate, v. false. 

Indie, v. raise, anger. 

Inclination, v. want, temper. 

Incompetent, v. under its antonym 
able. 

Incongruous (Lat. ln=not-fcongruu8 
esiiitable). 

T. out of keeping, unlicfitting, 
unbecomiug, ill-timed. 

L. disagreeing, discordant, dls- 
crepaut, repugnant, incompatible, 
Irreconcilaldo, incousistent, in¬ 
trusive, disproportionate, diver¬ 
gent, inharmonious, unconsonant, 
unapt, inappropriate, iiuseasoli¬ 
able, uncongenial, ill-assorted,* 
unaccommodatl ng. 

Increase (F. en, Lat. in-f A F. creiss-, 
stem of crcistre=to grow; Lat. 
creseorc = to grow); v, also 
grow. 

T. grow, wax, spread, swam, 
tooin, swell, gather, spring u]), 
over-run, deepen, heighten, widen, 
fatten, strengthen. 

L. augment, enlarge, expand, 
dilate, extend, ascend, pullulate, 
aggrandize, exalt, intensify, re- 
doulde, exaggfTate, exasperate, 
add (to), multiply, amplify, mag¬ 
nify, develoji. distend, inllate. 

Indefatigable (O.F. indefatigable; 
Labindefatigabilis.—in = not-f do= 
thoroughly + fatigabilis = capable 
of being tired, connected with 
fatIgare = to weary, fatigue), 

T. unwearied, unslei'ping, sleep¬ 
less, unswerviug, unflagging, un¬ 
faltering, unwavering, stedfast. 

L. constant, persevering, in¬ 
domitable, uudeviating, unflinch¬ 
ing (Teut.), persistent, pertina¬ 
cious, unremitting, invincible, 
unconquerable. 

Indefinite (Lat. in = not + definltiis, 
ast partic. of dufln!re=to set a 
mit, — de = down + finire = to 
finish, from finis=end). 

L. nnfatbomed, endless, bound¬ 
less, untold, unbounded, dim, 
shadowy, misty, unsettled, dark, 
hidden, loose, rambling. 

T. infinite, interminable, illimi¬ 
table, imperceptible, covert, ob¬ 
scure, mysterious (Gk.), confused, 
undefined, uncertain, doubtful, 
dubious, vague, ambiguous, equi¬ 
vocal. 

Independent, v. free. 

Indicate, v. show. 

Indifferent (Lat. in=not-|-different-, 
stem of differciis, pres, partic. of 
difforre=to bear apart, differ,— 
dl8= apart-i-ferro=to bear). 

T. blind to, deaf to, soulless, 
heartless, cold - blood^, half¬ 
hearted, lukewarm, careless, list¬ 


less, unruffled, unstirred, thick- 
skinned, cold. 

L. impassive, unlnquisitive, In¬ 
sensible, impassible, insusceptible, 
unimpressionable, passionless, tor¬ 
pid, inattentive, unconcerned, non¬ 
chalant, insonciant, unaffected, 
unmoved, untouched, callous, im¬ 
pervious, impertorbable, frigid. 

Gk. apathetic, phlegmatic. 

Indignation, v, anger. 

Indistinct, v. Indefinite. 

Indolent,«. idle, dull. 

Inert, v. idle, dull. 

Inbuny, v. shame. 

Infatuation, v. folly. 

Infections (adj. from verb Infect, 
from Lat. infectus, past partic. of 
lnficere=to put upon, stain,—ins: 
on-i-facere=to make). 

T. taking. 

L. catching, contagious, pesti¬ 
lential,pestiferous, communicable, 
contaminating, vitiating. 

Gk. eiJldemie, endemic. 

Infer, v. nnder bint. 

Infinite (Lat. in = not-f>flnIta8, past 
partic. of flnlresto end, from 
finis=end). 

T. endless, boundless, unfathom¬ 
able, everlasting, untold, un¬ 
bounded, unutterable. 

L. immense, unmeasurable. In¬ 
numerable, incalculable. Illimi¬ 
table, interminable. Inexhaustible, 
unlimited, perpetual, eternal, 
numberless. 

Infirm, v. weak. 

Inflame, v, anger, raise. 

Influence, v. power. 

Inform, v, tell. 

Ingennoos, v. frank. 

Inhabit, v, live. 

Injnre, v. harm. 

lnnoc(mt(F. innocent; Lat. innocent-, 
stem of iunocens, pres, partic. of 
innocerc, — in = not + nocere = to 
harm). 

T. guiltless, sinless, harmless, 
straightforward, childish, spot¬ 
less, T loodless, unspotted, upright, 
good. 

L. stainless, faultless, blameless 
(Gk.), unblemished, nudefiled. 
Immaculate, irreproachable, unex¬ 
ceptionable, impeccable, unim¬ 
peachable, venial, inoffensive, in¬ 
nocuous, innoxious, uninjurious, 
uninfectlous, pure, artless, simple, 
untutored, unsophisticated (Gk.), 
unaffected, ingenuous, guileless, 
undesigning. 

Inquire, v. ask. 

Iii^e. V. mad. 

Insensible, v. Indifferent. 

Insert, v. introduce. 

ynfrig ht, r. knowledge. 

Insinnation, v. hint. 

Insipid, r. dull, flat. 

Tnarfftnt, v. rudo, and under insult. 

Instantly, v. immediately. 

Insntt (F. iiisulter; Lat. insuItareB 
to leap upon,—in=on+sult-, past 
partic. stem of 8alIre=to leap). 

T. slight (Ger.), scoff, sneer, gibe, 
jeer (Dutch), churlishness. 

L. disrespect, contumely, affront. 
Indignity, outrage, discourtesy, 
flout, taunt, ridicule, provocation, 
offence. 

InteUeot (M.F. Intellect; Lat. intel- 
lectus ^ discernment, from past 
partic. of intelllgere~to under¬ 
stand,—inter—among + legeresto 
choose); v. also mind. 

T. understanding, mind, brain. 

L. reason. Judgment,intelligence, 
discernment, perception, faculty. 
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seose, capacity, ability, talent 
(Gk.), genioB. 

Intend, v, under purpose. 

Interest (M.F. interest; Lat. interest 
•ait is profitable, 8rd poi-s. sing, 
pres.Indio.of Intercsse^ to concern, 
—intersamong + esse=to be), v. 
gain. 

Interest (M.E. Interess’d, past partic. 
of interesssto concern, from Lat. 
interesse; v. above). 

T. bearing^ weight, sway, footing, 
ikirttfor knowledge. 

L. relation^ reference, concern, 
affinity, association, relevancy, in¬ 
fluence, importance, pressure, pre- 
ponderancBj ascendency, domin¬ 
ance, curiosity, inquisitiveness. 

interru]^ (from Lat. interruptus, 
past partic. of Interrumpere,— 
inter = among + rumpere = to 
break). 

T. break In, snap (Dutch) the 
thread, cut short, hinder. 

L. discontinue, pause, intervene, 
interpose. Intercede, mediate, dis¬ 
connect, suspend. Intermit, arrest, 

, check (Arab.),| disturb. Interfere, 
meddle. 

Intimate, v. hint, friend. 

Intimidate, v. frighten. 

Intrepid, v. bold. 

Introduce (Lat. intrddficerc,—Intro= 
within + ducere=to lead). 

T. leoid the way, open, forerun, 
begin,doy«taii,fol8t (Dutch), wedge, 
thrust upon, dip. 

L. precede, usher, prefix, premise, 
prelude, preface, present, herald 
(Oer.), harbinger (Ger.), conduct, 
interpose, Insert, intercalate, inter¬ 
polate, Interline, interlard, inter¬ 
sperse, insinuate, intrude, obtrude, 
permeate, inject, interject, infuse, 
instil, inoculate, impregnate, im¬ 
bue, merge, immerge, plunge. 

Investigate, v. seek. 

Inveterate, v. under habit, common, 
old. 

Invoke, v. ask, call, pray. 

Insoible, v. angry. 

bate, V. angry. 

Irksome (M.E. irk, erk = weary, from 
O.E. earg=sluggish + termination 
-Bome=same, like). 

T. tiresome, wearisome,) wearing, 
dull, dry. 

L. fatiguing, uninteresting. 

britate, V. anger. 


j 


laded, V. weary. 

Jar (M.E. garren=to chide; O.E. 
georran=to creak). 

T. clash,' come amiss, set the 
teeth on edge, fall out, be harsh. 

L. disagree, (be) discordant, 
discrepant, nnharmonious (Gk.), 
’ student, grate (Teut.), oifend. 
Jargon, v. speech. 

Jealmis (O.F. <& M.E. jalous; Late 
, Lat. zdlOsus, from zelus«=zeal; Gk. 

T. careful. 

L. envious, invidious, covetous, 
zealous (Gk.), suspicious, cautions. 
Vigilant, emulous. 

Jett, V. laugh. 

Jest (orlg. a funny story ; O.F. & 
M.E. geste; Lat. (res) gestae a 
thing done, from gestus, past par¬ 
tic. of gerere=to do, carry on). ^ 

T. wit, wittiness, witticism, 
whim, fun, smartness, banter, 
(?) sneer, scoff, ^be, game, word¬ 
play, laugh, chaff, waggery, mer. 
rlment, clowning. 


L. humour, foolery, fooling, 
farce, burlesq^ue, quip, jocularity, 
jocoscncss, facetiousnoss, comi¬ 
cality, ridicule. Joke, conceit, plea¬ 
santry, quibble, epigram (Gk.), 
mockery, raillery. 

Joy (M.E. <fe O.F. Joye ; Lat. gaudla, 
plur. of gaudium=joy). 

T. mirth, gladness, happiness, 
bliss, merriment, glee, merry¬ 
making, hey-day, fun, frolic, 
wassail. 

L. rejoicing, delight, pleasure, 
enjoyment, felicity, cheer, cheer¬ 
fulness, geniality, gaiety (Ger.), 
vivacity, joviality, jollity ( Scand.), 
jollification, jubilee, hilarity, ex¬ 
hilaration, exultation, jubilation, 
rapture, transport, ravishment, 
ecstasy (Gk.), triumph, festivity, 
carnival, revelry. 

Judge (F. juge; judicem, acc. of 
judex=judge, lit. one who points 
out the law,—ju8=liiw-t-dicare = to 
point out). 

L. umpire, arbitrator, referee, 
arbiter, magistrate, justice, censor, 
authority, connoisseur. 

Just(F. juste; M.E. just; Lat.justiis 
s=that which is according to law 

(jus.)). 

T. fair, upright, even-handed, 
straightforward, right, lawful, 
rightful. 

L. equitalile, honourable, im¬ 
partial, square, incorruptible, con¬ 
scientious, scrupulous, legitimate, 
justifiable, exact, accurate, precise, 
correct, strict, alone, rigid. 


E 

Keen, r. sharp, eager. 

Keep (M.E. kepen; O.E. cepan). 

T. hold, lay up, hoard, heap, hus¬ 
band, dry, pickle, shut up, shackle, 
fetter, fasten, hinder, stay, with¬ 
hold, clutch, clasp, cling, grasp, 
grip, follow, obey, acknowledge, 
abide by, U 2 )hold, hold out, fuljil. 

L. possess, occupy, secure, store, 
cure, embalm, season, amass, pre¬ 
serve, maintain, support, sustain, 
nurse, save, confine, imprison, 
guard (Tent.), immure, mew (up), 
cage, coop, pen, curb, control, re¬ 
strain, restrict, detain, retain, ob¬ 
struct, impede, embarrass, chock 
( Arab.),trammel, repress,suppress, 
cover, conceal, comply, conform, 
respect, adhere, observe, celebrate, 
commemorate,8ignali8e, solemnise, 
perform, persist, continue, endure, 
remain. 

Kffl(M.E.killen,cullcn; O.E. cyllan 
(not found), connected with cw'elan 
= to die). 

T. slay, do to de.ath, put to death, 
make away with, put to the sword, 
shed blood, cut down, slaughter, 
run through, throttle, hang,choke, 
smother, stifle, shoot, stone, be¬ 
head, murder, give the death¬ 
blow to. 

L. butcher (Ger.), massacre, 
(Ger.), decimate, immolate, sacri¬ 
fice, destroy, execute, assassinate 
(Arab.). 

Em (M.E. kin, kun; O.E. cynns 
tribe). 

T. kindred, kinsmen,' kinsfolk, 
blood, stock. 

L. relations, family, lineage, re¬ 
latives, connexions, race, genera¬ 
tion. 

Kiodi (M.E. kunde, kinde; O.E. 


cynde» inborn, native, connected 
with cynn»kin). 

T. mild, meek, good, kindly, 
well-meaning, wdll-meant, warm¬ 
hearted, kind-hearted, fatherly, 
motherly, brotherly, sisterly, 
womanly, friendlv, ruthful, for¬ 
bearing, lond, loving. 

L. benevolent, charitable, tender, 
gentle, clement, lenient, benign, 
benignant, humane, bountim, 
merciful, pitiful, compassionate, 
generous, gracious, courteous, in¬ 
dulgent, tolerant, affable, affec¬ 
tionate, bland, amiable, obliging, 
good-humoured,* paternal, mater¬ 
nal, fraternal, parental, amicable, 
chivalrous, humanitarian. 

Gk. ^mpathctlc, philanthropic. 

KissCM. E. kissen ; O.E. cyssan). 

T. buss, slobber, fondle, cosset. 

L. embrace, salute, caress (oscu¬ 
lation). 

Know (M.E. knowen ; O.E. cnawan). 

T. ken, wot, be aware, ween, 
learn, understand, see, fathom, 
have by heart, have in one’s head, 
come to one’s knowledge, be 
friendly with, deal with. 

L. comprehend, conceive, realise, 
appreciate, recognise, discern, per¬ 
ceive, experience, master, (be) 
master (of), discover, (be) sure, 
cognizant, conversant, familiar, 
apprised, informed, certain,/rafer- 
nise, associate, consort, visit, (be) 
acquainted. 

Knowledge (M.E. kn^ledge; O.E. 
cnaw(an)=know-i-laocan=to play, 
from lac=:a game). 

T. ken. Insight, light, enlighten¬ 
ment, glimpse, glimmer, inkling, 
learning, lore, reading, book¬ 
learning, understandihg, wit, 
cunning, wisdom, depth, shrewd¬ 
ness, thought. 

L. acquaintance, cognizance, ex¬ 
perience, familiarity, comprehen¬ 
sion, apjirehension, recognition, 
appreciation, discovery, scienci*, 
philosophy (Gk.), erudition, 
scholarship, culture, attainments, 
acquirements, accomplishments, 
proficiency, intellect, intelligence, 
capacity, parts, sagacity, acumen, 
subtlety, penetration, discrimina¬ 
tion, sapience, sense, reason, judg¬ 
ment, profundity, calibre, genius, 
talent (Gk.). 


L 


Labour, v. work. 

Lack, V. want, need. 

Laconic, v. short. 

Lament, v. mourn. 

lang uid, V. dull, weak. 

Large, v. great. 

Lascivious, v. wanton. 

Last (M.E. latst, latest, superl. of 
lat=late). 

T. latest, newest, hlndermost, 
end, lowest, utmost, least. 

L. final, terminal, ultimate, 
conclusive, recent. 

Last (verb), v. continue. 

Late (M.E. lat). 

T. late, slow, behind-hand, lie- 
lated, backward, delayed, formerly, 
erst, erstwhile, whilom, dead, gone, 
no more. 

L. tardy, unpunctual, dilatory, 
deceased, demised, departed, de¬ 
funct. 

Laugh (M.E. laughen, lebghen; 
O.E. hlaehhan, hflhau). 

T. smile, smirk, simper, grin, 
giggle, titter, snigger, chuckle, 
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eackle, crow, banter, chaff, twit, 
make merry, scoff, sneer, gfibe, 
jeer (Dutch), fleer. 

L. mock, ridicule, deride, fool, 
contemn, despise. 

Iaw (M.E. la we ; O.E. la^u ; Scand. 

Ids-). 

L. mfe, canou (Gk.), code, act, 
statute, rubric, formula, rite, 
reg^ulatlon, direction, precept, 
maxim, order^ leirislatiou, leg-Is- 
lature, charter (Gk.), ordinance, 
decoee, legality, equity, juris¬ 
prudence, regularity, routine, 
standard, precedent, nature, prin¬ 
ciple, licence, dispensation, war¬ 
ranty (Gor.), sanction, authority, 
patent. 

Uusy, V. idle. _ 

Lead (M.E. leden ; O.E. laedan). 

T. head, stand at the head, take 
the lead, show the way, draw, 
dra?, bewitch, begin, forerun, 
outstrip, trend, bid lair to, sway. 

L. precede. Introduce, usher, 
Inauufurate, herald (Ger.), tend, 
contribute, conduce, dispose, in¬ 
cline, gravitate (towards), com¬ 
mand, govern, control, administer, 
preside (over), conduct, guide 
(Ger.), induce, entice, allure,decoy 
(Ger.), lure (Ger.), tempt, seduce. 
Inveigle. _ 

Lean (M.E. lencn: 0-E. hlaenan). 

T. slope, slant, stoop, bend, loll, 
rest upon. 

L. incline, decline, tend. 

Learn (M.E. lerneii; O.E. leornlan). 

T. seek, read, spell, con, hoar, 
know. And, pick up. 

L. acquire, imbibe, glean, 
acquaint (oneself with, master), 
study, inquire, ascertain. _ 

Ijeast(M.E. le^e ; O.E. laesest, laest, 
superl. of laes^less). 

T. lowest, smallest, worthless, 
mean, shortest, narrowest, weakest, 
l)lt, crumb, scrap, shaving, drop, 
mite (Dutch), slightest, hare.st. 

L. minimum, minutest, base, 
vile, feeblest, impalpaide, imper¬ 
ceptible, Inconsiderable, intluitesi- 
lual, inappreciable, morsel, point, 
particle, merest. 

Leave (M.E. leveu; O.E. laefan). 

T. forsake, give up, forego, 
break with, forswear, yield, go, 
withdraw, set sail, bestow, be¬ 
queath, give. 

L. relinquish, abandon, desert, 
abjure, discontinue, desist, secede, 
resign, renounce, reject, abdicate, 
surrender, cede, concede, neglect, 
cease, depart, retreat, recede, quit, 
vacate, evacuate, remove, abscond, 
demae. 

Lend (M.E. lenen; O.E. lSSnan=to 
lend). 

T. loan, let, 

L. advance, accommodate, lease. 

LMkient, v. kind, gentle. 

Let, t>. allow. 

Lewd, V, wanton. 

liable (adj. from F. Hereto bind; 
Lat. llgare). 

T. oi^n to, hound, answerable. 

L. exposed (to), subject (to) re- 
sponsihle, amenable, accountable. 

Ltbenl,v. free. 

Lle(M.E. lyen, llggeu; O.E. liogan=* 
to lie, recline). 

T. rest, lean, abide, loll, sprawl. 

L. recline, (be) situated. 

Lie(8ab8t., formed from verb lie; 
O.E. ISgan, Idogan). 

T. untruth (forswear oneself). 

L. falsehood,* story, fabrication, 
misstatement, misrepresentation. 


perversion, mendacity, fable, sub¬ 
terfuge, empty profession, perjury. 
Lift, V. raise. 

Light (subst.) (O. E. leht,leoht=light); 
V, also light. 

T. day, dawn, daylight, sunshine, 
sheen, brightness, moonshine, 
glow, flush, blaze, flash, beam, 
gleam, glimmer, shimmer, streak, 
glint, spark, spangle, play of light, 
shadow, shade, shading. 

L. lustre, glory, splendour, 
radiance, effulgenc^ irradiation, 
illumination, halo ((ik.), nimbus, 
coruscation, scintillation, bril¬ 
liancy (Skt.), ray, chiaroscuro, 
p hosphorescenco (Gk.). 

Light (adj.)(M.E. light; O.E. leoht) ; 
tj. also bright, and above. 

T. floating, flying, winged, 
nimble, fleet, fleet-footed, swift, 
speedy, quick, fast, happy, lively, 
blithe, light-hearted, ])layful, 
frolic.some (Dutch), heedless, glib, 
smooth, loose, wanton, slight 
(Dutch), flimsy, paltry, small, 
little. 

L. airy, ethereal (Gk.), volatile, 
buoyant, portable, agile, expedi¬ 
tious, active, mercurial, easy, 
facile, cheerful, sprightly, brisk, 
sportive, animated, jocose, gay 
(Ger.), iniiruKlest, indelicate, inde¬ 
corous, indecent, ribabi (Teut.), 
ob8c,ene, eiiuivocal, licentious, in¬ 
continent, frail. 

Like (M.E. lyk, lik; O.E. ge-lic = lit. 
having the same form, from lic= 
body). 

T. twin, alike, such as, as, near, 
akin to, the same, lifelike, true. 

L. similar, resembling, app.o.xi- 
mate, analogous (Gk.), parallel 
(Gk.), simulating, representing, 
mock, mimic (Gk.), duplicate, 
imitated, exact, faithful. 

Like (O.E. liclan=to be suitable, to 
ilease, connected with ge-lic- 
ike); v. also love, wish. 

T. gloat over, care for, take to, 
itch to, want, wish, be fond of, 
love. 

L. relish, enjoy, delight (in), 
revel (in), prefer, affect, fancy, 
covet, desire, (be) partial, regard. 

Likeness (noun from adj. like). 

T. brotherhood, kinship. 

L. similarity, re.semblance, 
semblance, similitude, affinity, 
approximation, proportion, agree¬ 
ment, analogy (Gk.), comparison, 
parallelism (Gk.), alliteration, 
uniformity, conformity, accord¬ 
ance, coincidence, counterpart, 
counterfeit, effigy, model, portrait, 
imitation, reduplication, repre¬ 
sentation, reproduction, picture, 
arody (Gk.), travesty, caricature, 
uplicate. 

Limit, V. end. 

Linger, v. wait. 

Lis^ V. hear. 

Little (M.E. litel, Intel; O.E. lytel). 

T. small, slight (Ger.), slim 
(Dutch), light, tiny, elfin, Lili- 
putian, wee, dwarfish, dwarfed, 
spare, stunted, short, thin, 
wizened, shrunk, paltry, mean, 
low, small-minded, few, scanty, 
sparing, weak. 

L. diminutive, minute, Incon¬ 
siderable, slender (Teut.), meagre, 
limited, trivial, trifling, insigni¬ 
ficant, impalpable, inappreciable, 
infinitesimal, faint, exiguous, 
miniature, pigmy, petty, ignoble, 
contemptible, despicable, abject, 
inglorious. 


Ok. microscopic, atomic. 

Live(M.E. livien; O.E. libben, lifgan 
s=ltt. to remain). 

T. be, breathe, walk the earth, 
come forth, be born, arise, see the 
light, dwell, stay, abide, take np 
one’s abode, nestle, roost, fill, last, 
bide, hold out, outlive. 

L. exist, subsist, respire, revive, 
move, people, inhabit, reside, ten¬ 
ant, occupy, lodge (Ger.), haunt, 
pervade, permeate. 

Livedy (adj. formed from O.E. life-f 
llc = like). 

T. alive, stirring, nimble, quick, 
yare, ready, sharp, smart, spry, 
fast, awake, wide awake, forward, 
unwearied, bustling, busy, restless, 
swift, light-footed, blithe, happy, 
light-hearted, merry, mirthful, 
gleeful, playful, frolicsome 
(Dutch), laughter-loving, keey\, 
warm, cutting, thin-skinned, bold, 
glowing, sparkling, W'itty, pithy, 
flighty, high-flown. 

L. active, agile, brisk, animated, 
vivacious, spirited, mettlesome 
(Gk.), frisky (Teut.), vigorous, 
expeditious, eager, strenuous, 
zealous (Gr.), enterprising, indus¬ 
trious, assiduous, diligent, inde¬ 
fatigable, meddlesome, officious, 
mercurial, cheerful, buoyant, 
sportive, sprightly, jovial, jocund, 
jolly (Scand.), hilarious, acute, 
sensitive, trenchant, pungent, 
caustic (Gk.), incisive, piercing, 
expressive, vivid, mobile, nervous, 
forcible, racy, sensational, roman¬ 
tic, Inventive, fertile. 

Loathe, v. hate. 

Lo^. r. high. 

Loitw, r. w’ait. 

Lonely (formed from alone, M.E. al 
one = all, entirely one-ftermina¬ 
tion lie = like). 

T. alone, one, lonesome, forlorn, 
out of the way, out of the world, 
lorn, outcast, friendleas, homeless, 
dreary. 

L. single, solitary, unique, desol¬ 
ate, secluded, isequestered, re¬ 
tired, private, isolated, deserted,* 
abandoned, derelict, unattended, 
unaccompanied, unsociable, un¬ 
aided. 

hong (M.E. long; O.E. lang, 
long). 

T. lengthy, stretched out, 
lengthened lasting, standing, life¬ 
long, long-lived, lingering, long- 
winded, slow, long - drawn - out, 
spun out, wordy, rambling, weary¬ 
ing, wearisome, tiresome, irksome, 
dry, dull, tall, high. 

L. extended, expanded, pro¬ 
tracted, in terminable, durable, 
permanent, prolonged, diffuse, 
verbose, copious, prolix, prosing, 
maundering, digressive, discur¬ 
sive, circumlocutory. 

Gk. periphrastic. 

Look (verb), v. see. 

Look (noun from above). 

T. sight, glimpse, gaze, leer, 
stare, likeness. 

L. vision, glance, peep, contem¬ 
plation, survey, view, regard, 
appearance, air, demeanour, ex¬ 
pression, mien, face, complexion, 
aspect, resemblance, semblance. 

Loose (M.E. Ions, los^slack). 

T. sundered, asnnder, adrift, free, 
flapping, streaming, unbound, un¬ 
bridled, nnbraided, untied, un¬ 
hindered, unfettered, unshackled, 
rambling, straggling, wordy, 
frothy, Aight (Ger.), slovenly 
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(Dutch), slipshod, careless, slack, 
uusouud, flitusy, wanton^ lustful. 

L. isoiated^ disjoined, separate, 
apart, distinct, unattached, de¬ 
tached, unconnected, at large^ 
unconflned, dishevelled, un¬ 
reined, uncurbed, incoherent^ lax, 
relaxed, UloaicaZ (Gk.), unreason¬ 
able, inconclusive, untenable, un¬ 
scientific, fallacious, irrational, 
vague^ discursive, verbose, erratic, 
vagrant, prolix, maundering, 
flatulent, remiss, impure^ indell- 
cate, indecorous. Indecent, coarse, 
gross (GerA lewd, lascivious, 
lecherous (Ger.), libidinous, dis¬ 
solute, incontinent. 

LoQoaoity, v, under garrulous. 

Loc^ V. knowledge. 

Lose (O.E. leosan). 

T. wiws, mislay, let slip, be with¬ 
out, got rid of, squander, forget, 
unlearn, stray, straggle. 

L. forfeit, fail, waste (Ger.), 
ruin, destroy, efface. 

Loth (li.E. loth; O.E. lath=hateful). 

T. unwilling, disliking, shy of. 

L.disincllned, Indisposed, averse, 
reluctant. 

Loud(M.E. loud; O.E. hlud). 

T. deep, full, ear-splitting, car- 
rending, deafening, uproarious 
(Dutch), blustering, roaring,Bhout- 
ing, thunderous, shrill. 

L. sonorous, resonant, resound¬ 
ing, dangerous, clamorous, ol> 
Btreperous, vociferous, tumultuous, 
turbulent, blatant, audible. 

Gk. stentorian. 

Love (subst.) (M.E. love; O.E. lufu). 

T. fondness, liking, fellow-feel- 
lug, yearning, longing, wish, 
hauKering, hunger, wooing, friend¬ 
ship, gooa-will. 

L. inclination, preference, ad¬ 
miration, affection, tenderness, 
attachment, devotion, benevolence, 
charity, bounty, fervour, ardour, 
amour, passion, enthusiasm (Gk.), 
idolatry (Gk.), adoration, infatua¬ 
tion. 

Gk. sympathy, philanthropy. 

Love (O.E. lufian): V. also like. 

T. like, care for, be wedded to, 
dote upon, fall in love, lose one’s 
heart, yearn after, woo, worship. 

L. affect, fancy, (be) partial (to), 
cherish, regard, revere, prize, 
adore, idolize (Gk.), (become) 
enamoured (of). 

Low (M.E. louh, lah ; 8cnnd. lagr). 

T. nether, nethermost, sunk, flat, 
lowly, small, mean, sorry, scurvy, 
low-minded, low-born, upstart, ill- 
bred, under-bred, unworthy, un¬ 
seemly, shameful, dull, stifled 
(Scand. ),muffled, whispered, husky, 
hoarse, downeait. 

L. debased, crouched, squat, pros¬ 
trate, AwmWc, inferior, suliordinate, 
reduced,moderate,modest,cowimon, 
base,vile,Ignoble.vulgar, plebeian, 
proletarian, d4sgracerul, discredit¬ 
able, disreputable, abject, de- 

f graded, despicable, contemptildo, 
nfamous, ribald (Teut.), obscene, 
coarse, indecent, gross (Teut.), de- 
pressed, dejected, melancholy 
(Qk.),/atn<, inaudible, gentle. 
Low^v tit. humble. 

Liw V. bright. 

Look, V. chance. 
lAdty.v. happy. 

Ltune, V. gain. 

Lukewum, v. indifferent. 

Lofl, V. abate. 

LmifUjy, V. under mad. 

XAit(O.E. lust» pleasure). 


T. longing, hankering, wanton¬ 
ness. 

L. desire, covetousness, cupidity, 
concupiscence, passion, lascivious¬ 
ness, lechery (Ger.), lubricity, 
chambering, libertinism, fornica¬ 
tion, incontinence. 

Luxury (M.E. and O.F.luxurie; Lat. 
luxuria, from luxusssstow). 

T. lavish ment. 

L. exuberance, profusion, prodi¬ 
gality, riot, ravishment, sensuality, 
indulgence, voluptuousness,* syb¬ 
aritism, purple and fine linen. 


M 

(M.E. maad; O.E. m&dtsorlg. 
badly hurt, maimed). 

T. maddened, crazy, crazed, un¬ 
hinged, unsettled, daft, moon¬ 
struck, crack-brained, scatter¬ 
brained, light-headed, doting, 
wandering, rambling, wild, mazed, 
bewildered, unsound, witless, 
brainless, odd, silly, wrought-up, 
over - wrought, foaming, head¬ 
strong, headlong, beside one¬ 
self. 

L. insane, lunatic, deranged, de¬ 
mented, frenzied (Gk.), frantic 
(Gk.), insensate, possessed, deliri¬ 
ous, rabid, raving, maniacal (Gk.), 
fuming, raging, furious, dis¬ 
tracted, distraught, demoniac, de¬ 
moniacal, extravagant. Infuriated, 
infatuate, obsessed, besotted. 

Magnanimous, v. generous, noble. 

Magnificent, v. fine. 

Maim, v, harm. 

Main, v. chief. 

Maintain, v. keep, hold. 

Make (M.E. maken ; O.E. maclan). 

T. shape, carve, cut, hew, cast, 
rouQh-hew, knead, build, hammer 
out, frame, weave, raise, rear, beget, 
bring about, fill, get ready, make 
ready, lay, mellow, ripen, brew, 
hatch, drive, sow the seeds of, draw 
down upon. 

L. fomn, fashion, chisel, model, 
mould, construct, prod uoe.per f or m, 
fabricate, contrive, manufacture, 
forgo, establish, institute, organise 
(Gk.), create, generate, engender, 
propagate, develop, achieve, accom¬ 
plish, effect, compass, consummate, 
execute, compose, constitute, form 
part, convert, render, cause, Induce, 
tend (to), contribute, determine, 
decide, compel, force, enforce, 
coerce, constrain, oblige, necessi¬ 
tate. 

Malady, v, illness. 

Malediction, v. curse, abuse. 

Malefactor, v. criminal. 

Malevtfience, v, spite. 

MaUoe, v. spite. 

Manage (verb from M.F. manege^ 
the management of a horse; ItaL 
nianoggio, from Lat. manu8=:a 
hand). 

T. drive, load, steer, handle, 
overlook. 

L. direct, control, manipulate, 
regulate, guide (Teut.), pilot(Gk.), 
Buperiutend, supervise, administer, 
legislate. 

Mania, under mad. 

Manifest, v, clear. 

Manly, V. bold. 

Manner(M.F. maniere; M.E. manere; 
Late Lat. maneria, connected with 
manuss=a hand). 

T. way, wise, gait, look, be¬ 
haviour, bearing, strain, woralng, 
kind, breed, means. 


L. method (Gk.), fashion, form, 
tone, guise (Teut.), procedure, 
course, manoeuvre, process, prac¬ 
tice, mode, deportment, comport¬ 
ment, conduct, demeanour, mien, 
air, aspect, appearance, form, 
carriage, custom, habit, style, man¬ 
nerism. 

Gk. system, tactics, idiosyncrasy. 

Many (M.K many,mom; O.HL manlg, 
monig). 

T. sundiy, manifold, teeming, 
crowded, thronging, thick. 

L. numerous, innumerable, seve¬ 
ral, divers, various, profuse, multi¬ 
plied, multitudiuous, populous. 

Celt, galore. 

Mar, V. harm. 

Mark (M.E. merke; O.E. mearc). 

T. stroke, dash, score, stripe 
(Dutch), streak, scratch, tick, nick 
(Ger.), stamp, footprint, brand, 
token, name. 

L. point, notch, under-lining, 
impression, imprint, note, annota¬ 
tion, sign, emblem (Gk.), symbol 
(Gk.), index, type (Gk.), device, 
badge (?) insignia, indication, 
symptom (Gk.), trace, track (Teut.), 
vestige, record, relic, remains, 
scar ((Ik.), cognizance, observa¬ 
tion, notice, appreciation, atten¬ 
tion, consideration, Importance, 
consequence, moment, prominence, 
distinction, reputation, celebrity, 
degree, grade, term. 

Marriage (subst. formed from below). 

T. wedding, wedlock, bridal. 

L. matrimony, espousal, spousals, 
nuptials, union. 

Marry (F. marier; M.E. marien; 
Lat. maritare=to marry, derived 
from marlta=a woman provided 
with a man; Lat. mas (gen. 
mari8)=a mate). 

T. wed, wive, take to wife, give 
one’s hand, han^ast. 

L. espouse, join in matrimony, 
unite. 

Master (O.F. malstrc ; M.E. maister ; 
Lat. maglstrum, acc. of magl8ter= 
a moihter). 

T. teacher, over-seer, leader, 
ringleader, holnismau, lord, bead, 
owner, holder. 

L. trainer, instructor, director, 
governor, dominie, usher, peda¬ 
gogue (Gk.), preceptor, pilot (Gk.), 
guide (Teut.), adviser, manager, 
superintendent, supervisor, task¬ 
master, expert, authority, scholar 
(Gk.), principal, captain, 

superior, chief, commander, ruler, 
dictator, suzerain, sovereign, mon¬ 
arch (Gk.), possessor, impropriator. 

Match, V. equal. 

Matter (O.F. matere, matiere; M.E. 
matere, matcrie; Lat. m&teriae= 
materials for building). 

T. jlesh and blood, body, grounds, 
dregs, mother, business, work, 
mark, meaning, drift. 

L. substance, essence, material, 
element, stuff, putrescence, corrup¬ 
tion, pus, discharge, occupation, 
employment, affair, concern, im¬ 
port, imimrtance, significance, 
moment, consequence, subject, 
theme (Gk.), topic (Gin,),purport, 
tenour. 

Mature, v. ready. 

Maxim (F. maxfme; Lat. maxima 
(seuteutiarum)«=Iit. the greatest 
(of opinions), hence wise saying). 

T. saying, saw, law. 

L. adage, proverb, sentence, 
moral, rule, precept, 

Gk. aphorism, apothegm. 
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yP 4 an (SC.B. mene; O.R. mISnea 
common). 

T. small, little, low, paltry, sorry, 
shabby, scurvy, wretched, stingy, 
nijrsyardly, peddling-, chary, grip- 
pinar, selflsh. narrow-minded, un¬ 
worthy, unbocomlug’, low-born, 
low-minded, lawuing-. cringing, 
grovelling, unmanly, dirty, foul. 

L. inconsiderable, unimportant, 
pitiful, poor, miserable, beg¬ 
garly. penurious, parsimonious, 
miserly, close, sordid, mercenary, 
venal, illiberal, ungenerous, in¬ 
glorious, disgraceful, discredit¬ 
able, dishonourable, despicable, 
contemptible. Ignominious, ig¬ 
noble, abject, vile, base, servile, 
obsequious, slavish (Slavonic). 

Gk. sycophantic, parasitic. 

Kean (2)1 (A.F. moien (Mod. F. 
moyen); Lat. medianus, extended 
form of modiu8=mlddle). 

T. middle. 

L. average, intermediate, neu¬ 
tral (balance, compromise, middle 
course). 

Mean (3) (verb) (M.K. monen ; O.E. 
mu6nan=to intend). 

T. have in mind, think of, make 
up one’s mind, bode. 

L. jnirpoae, intend, design, pro¬ 
pose, contemplate, pur])ort, sig¬ 
nify, imply, express, convey, indi¬ 
cate. 

Means (plur. from (2)). 

T. wherewithal, stock-in-trade, 
grist (to the mill), gear, tackle, 
tools, livelihood, wealth, income, 
way, wise, 

L. provision, appliances, machin¬ 
ery (Gk.), implements, apparatus, 
equipment, conveulcncos, material, 
revenue, capital, resources, pro¬ 
perty, estate, money, riches (Gcr.), 
fortune, opulence, independence, 
competence, substance, manner, 
fikshiou, medium, course, expedi¬ 
ent, mode, method (Gk ). 

Measure (verb from O.F, mesure; 
M.E. mesure; Lat. raensura = 
measure, formed from monsus, past 
partic. of indtiri = to measure). 

T. span, mark, stop, fathom, deal, 
dole out. 

L. oompute, count (out), mete, 
value, assess, nite, appraise, esti¬ 
mate, pace, gauge, plumb, prolKS, 
Bouud, survey, scan, apportion, 
allot, divide, distribute, admini¬ 
ster, dispense, assign, adjust, pro¬ 
portion. 

\,v. interrupt. 

, V. interrupt, 

. b, V. think. 

_,!>. humble. 

Meet (M.E. meten; O.E. metan, 
mfliStan=to assemble). 

T. crowd, throng, cluster, swarm, 
stream, come together, gather, for¬ 
gather, light upon, nap upon, 
come across, fall in with, And, 
graze, fit, befit, clash, withstand, 
make good, go half way, come 
to an anderstanalng. 

L. assemble, collect, muster, unite. 
Join, flock, surge, congregate, re¬ 
sort, consort, conglomerate, con¬ 
centrate, centre, associate, con¬ 
verge, concur, close (with), arrive, 
attain, encounter, contend, oppose, 
confront, resist, repel, retaliate, 
return, jenn, adjoin, abut (Ger.), 
touch, adhere, coincide, come into 
contact, observe comply, execute, 
perform, satisfy, discharge, ex¬ 
plain, pay, liquidate, redeem, 
acquit, agrest accord, respond, 


harmonize (Ok.), assent, com¬ 
promise. 

Melancholy, «. sad. 

Melt (M.E. melton; O.E. moltans 
lit. to make soft). 

T. thaw, run, wane, soften, for¬ 
bear. 

L. liquefy, dissolve, fade, vanish, 
disappear, relent, relax, pity, com¬ 
miserate, compassionate. 

Menace, v. threat. 

(M.E. menden, short for amen- 
den; F. amender; Lat. gmendarc 
= to rid of faults,—ex = from-|- 
meudum=.*i fault). 

T. better, heal, make whole, set 
to rights, set straight, cobble, 
darn, patch, tinker, botch, get 
well. 

L. amend, improve, ameliorate, 
correct, rectify, reform, remodel 
revise, palliate, mitigate, restore, 
reorganise (Gk ), renovate, reju¬ 
venate, retrieve, revive, resuscitate, 
repair, xjbister (Gk.), remedy, 
doctr»r, physic (Gk.), rally, re¬ 
cover. 


Mendacity, v. lie. 

Merciless, v. hard, cruel. 

Mercy (O.F. mercit; Lat. mercedem, 
acc. of merce8=pay). 

T. mildness, forbearance, ruth, 
long-suffering. 

L. lenity, lenience, moderation, 
toleration, gentleness, favour, in¬ 
dulgence, clemency, compassion, 
pity, humanity, benignity, quarter, 
grace, tenderness. 

Merry, v. glad. 

Method, V. manner. 

Mighty, V. strong. 

Mild. V. kind, gentle. 

Mina (M.E. mind; O.E. gemynd« 
memory). 

T. understanding, brain, wits, 
will, willingness, heart, leaning, 
mood, bent, wisdom. 

L. intellect, reason, principle, 
Intellectuiil, faculties, senses, in¬ 
telligence, intuition, parts, cayia- 
city, genius, memory, remem¬ 
brance, volition, discretion, op¬ 
tion, intention, purpose, design 
opinion. 

Mingle, v. mix. 

Mirth (M.E. mirthe; O.E. myrgth, 
mirigth, from myrge=:merry). 

T. glee, merriment, laughter, 
light - htiarteduess, liveliness, 
merry-making, fun, frolic (Dutch), 
game, play, prank, 

L. cheerfulness, cheer, vivacity, 
gaiety (Ger.), geniality, spirits, 
animal spirits. Jollity (Scand.), 
Joviality, levity. Jocularity, hilar¬ 
ity, exhilaration, exultation. Jubi¬ 
lation, amusement, diversion, 
mummery (Teut), pleasantry, 
drollery (Dutch), humour, romi), 
antic, gambol, festivity, revelry, 
sport, conviviality, sociability. 

Mifchiel, v, harm. 

Misdeed, v. crime. 

Miserable, v. poor. 

Misfortune (Lat. minus=less-ffortnna 
c= fortune). 

T. unhappiness, had luck, evil 
day, hardsbix), curse, blight, blast, 
load, ill wind, fall, undoing, mis¬ 
hap, blow blunder, slip, downfall, 
waters of bitterness. 

L. adversity, failure, trouble, 
pressure, visitation, affliction, in¬ 
fliction, scourge, trial, mischance, 
misadventure, disaster, calamitv, 
accent, casualty, reverse, check, 
discomfiture. 

Min, V. fhll, lose, want. 


Mistake (noun from verb mistake; 
Scand. ml8taka,~>mi8»wrongly-i- 
taka::=to take). 

T. blunder, misunderstanding, 
oversight, slip, flaw, trip, nnskil- 
fulness. 

L. error, fallacy, fault, miscon¬ 
ception, misapprehension, miscon¬ 
struction, misprint, erratum, cor¬ 
rigendum, illusion, delusion, 
hallucination, ndsinterpretation, 
mismanagement, indiscretion, mis¬ 
carriage. 

Mistnist, V. doubt. 

Misose, V. abuse. 

Mitigate. V. abate. 

Mix (Lat. miseSroato mix; O.E. 
miscian). 

T. blend, mingle, knead, brew, 
stir up, shuffle, sprinkle, liespriukle, 
water. 

L. join, combine, compound. 
Inter-mix, Instil, imbue. Infuse, 
tinge, tincture, season, cross, 
adulterate, alloy, amalgamate 
(Gk.), meddle, interfere, associate, 
confuse, confound. 

Moan, V. mourn. 

Mock, V. laugh. 

Mode, V. manner. 

Moderte, v. abato. 

Modem, v. new. 

Modest, V. humble. 

Molest, V. harm. ' 

Mollify, V. abate. 

Money (O.F. and M.E. moneie; Lat. 
moneta=lit. she who has been 
warned, a surname of Juno, in 
whose temple Koman money was 
first coined). 

T. gold, silver, stock, shares, 
wealth, mite (Dutch),wherewithal. 

L. tlnunee, funds, treasure, capi¬ 
tal, revenue, assets, supplies, cash, 
sum, amount, balance, currency, 
coin, coinage, pui’se, bullion, 
riches (Ger.). 

Mood, V. temper. 

Moody, f. sad. 

Morbid (F. morbide; Lat. morbidus 
=:Bickly, from morbus = disease, 
allied with mori=to die); v. also 
ill. 

T. sickly, unhealthy, unwhole¬ 
some. 

L. diseased, tainted, cankered, 
vitiated. 

Arab, ghoulish. 

Mortal (F. mortal; Lat. mortalis, 
from mort-, stem of mors=death). 

T. man, earthly, flesh, fleeting, 
flying, short-lived, deadly. 

L. human, terrestrial, mundane, 
transient, passing, brief tem¬ 
poral, perishable, fatal, lethal. 

Gk. ephemeral. 

Moont, V. rise. 

Mourn (M.E. murnen ; O.E. murnan 
=to grieve). 

T. mourn, droop, sink, break 
one’s heart, sorrow, weep, wail, 
bewail, moan, groan, sigh, sob, 
rue, jvhimper, whine, roar, lose 
heart. 

L. grieve, pine (Gk.), repine 
(Gk.), languish, despair, regret, 
deplore, despona, lament, condole, 
cry. 

More (O.F. movoir; M.E. moven; 
Lat. mov5res=to move). 

T. go, creep, stir, hover, shift, 
slide, glide, flow, drift, wheel, 
whirl, twist, stream, run, sweep, 
shove, start. Jolt, Jerk, drive, thrust, 
put forward, put forth, throw out, 
hint, rofise, set on, spur, work 
upon, worm, fire, thrill, awaken. 
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call forth, raise, kindle, whet, 
quicken, play upon, begin. 

L. budge^ pass, turn, impel, 
force, urge, push, log, Jostle, 
induce, stimulate. Inspire, inspirit, 
animate, incite, provoke, instigate, 
actuate, incline, dispose, influence, 
tempt, seduce, allure (Ger.), 
affect, agitate, impress, touch, pro¬ 
pound, propose, submit, broach, 
suggest, I hazard (Arab.), offer, 
ttonmoent, v. generous. 

Murder, r. kilf. 

Mnrky, v. dark. 

sr, V. meet, gather. 

■ ■ , t>. caprice. 

I, V. harm. 

^ V. rebel. 


N 

Naked (0.£. nacod, past partic. of a 
verb nacan ; M. £. naken=to strip); 
v. also bare. 

T. bare, unclothed, stark, sheer. 

L. nude, denuded, divested, un¬ 
dressed, simple, mere. 

Name (M.E. name; 0.£. nama). 

T. head, heading, surname,* 
nick-name, by-word, mark, stand¬ 
ing, greatness. 

L. nomenclature, appellation, 
designation, denomination, title, 
cognomen, style, patronymic (Gk.), 
misnomer, sobriquet, term, ex¬ 
pression, signature, endorsement, 
fame, reputation, honour, celebrity, 
renown, distinction, note. 

Qk. pseudonym, epithet. 

Nap, V. sleep. 

Harm. V. tell. 

Narrative, v. account, story. 

Narrow (M.E. narowe, narewo; O.E. 
nearu=closely drawn). 

T. thin, lean, slim (Dutch), slight 
(Ger.), spare, wizened, shrunk, 
narrow-minded, selfish, wrapt up 
in oneself. 

L. attenuated, contracted, 
confined, tabid, bigoted, in¬ 
tolerant, illiberal, fanatical, 
opinionated, infatuated, besotted, 
self-centred, egoistic. 

Gk. dogmatic. 

Native, v. natural. 

Natural (Lat. natfiralis, from natura 
=nature, connected with natu8= 
born). 

T. inborn, inbred, true, sound, 
fioufing, straightjorward, untaught. 

L. intrinsic, native inherent, 
implanted, ingrained, innate, 
indigenous. Inherited, normal, 
fundamental, regular, ordinary, 
usual, conventional, real, genuine, 
unsophisticated (Gk.), un¬ 
adulterated, graceful, easy, fiuent. 
unaffected, unprepared, untutored, 
elemental, elementary, crude, 
immature, uncultivated, artless, 
simple, frank (Tout.), plain, 
sincere, guileless (Teut.), free. 

Nauiea, v. illness. 

Near (orlg. comparative of nigh; 
M.E. nerre, ner; O.E. near, from 
n§ah=nigh). 

T. nigh, neighbouring, about, 
niggardly, sparing, stingy, dear. 

L. eZose, adjacent, contiguous, ad¬ 
joining, approximating, immediate, 
intimate, parsimonious. 

Neat, V. clean, tidy. 

NeoeMaiy (O.F. necessaire; Lot. 
neces^riuB a necessary, from adj. 
necesse=necessary). 

T. needful. 

h. requisite, required, impera- 


VOCABULARY 

tlve, essential, indispensable, in¬ 
evitable, desirable, expedient, 
urgent. 

Necessity, v. need. 

Need (M.E. need ; O.E. nied). 

T. want, lack, dearth, narrow 
means, neediness, wish. 

L. necessity, obligation, require¬ 
ment, necessary, exigency, ur¬ 
gency, stress, deficiency, insuffici¬ 
ency, scarcity, poverty, indigence, 
penury, destitution, pauperism, 
privation, distress, dilllcultics, 
mendicity, desire, demand. 

Needful, V. necessary. 

Needy, v. poor. 

Nefarious, v. wicked. 

Neglect (verb) (formed from neglec- 
tus, past partic. of Lat. negligere = 
to neglect,—neg=not-flegere=to 
choose). 

T. take no care of, forget, let 
slip, overlook, shelve, throw aside, 
do without, leave undone, slight 
(Gel.). 

L. {he) negligent, remiss, disre¬ 
gard, waive (Scand ), disuse, dis¬ 
pense (with), discard, supersede, 
fail, omit, ignore, repudiate, mis¬ 
prize, treat with disrespect. 

Nettle, V. anger. 

New (M.E. newe ; O E. niwe, neowe). 

T. fresh, green, young,new-born, 
raw, late, untrodden, untried, 
new-fangled, uulike, unknown, un¬ 
wonted. 

L. recent, modern, renovated, 
novel, original, unpre<*edeutcd, 
unfamiliar, unusual, lemodelled, 
restored. 

News (formerly newes (plur. of 
new(e))=lit. new things). 

T. tidini»8, hearsay, word. 

L. information, intelligence, ad¬ 
vice, message, despatch, communi¬ 
cation, rumour. 

Nice (O.E. nice=lazy, simple; M.E. 
nice=foolish ; Lat. acc. ne8cium= 
Ignorant, from nesclre = to bo 
Ignorant, — nc = not -f scire = to 
know). 

T. good, toothsome, welcome. 

L. fastidious, difficult, squeamish 
(Gk.), dainty, finical, paiticular, 
scrupulous, punctilious, conscien¬ 
tious,'correct, exact, accurate, de¬ 
finite, precise, strict, rigid, rigor¬ 
ous, discriminating, savoury, de¬ 
lectable, exquisite, luscious, rich 
(Tout.), appetising, palatable, 
tasteful,cultivated,reflned,arti8tic, 
elegant, attractive. 

Nigraudly, v. mean. 

Nigh, V. near. 

Nimble, v. living. 

Noble (F. noble ; Lat. nobilem, acc. 
of nobili8=lit. well-known, con¬ 
nected with noscere=to know). 

T. high-bom, well-born, high, 
worshipful, lordly, great, goodly, 
good, unselfish, high-minded, 
sterling, great-hearted. 

L. exalted, princely, stately, 
titled, patrician, courtly, dignified, 
august, majestic, imposing, 
grand, proud, impressive, com¬ 
manding, disinterested, honour¬ 
able, generous, magnanimous, 
chivalrous, heroic (Gk.), pure, 
sublime. 

Noise (F. and M.E. noise ; Lat. nausea 
=disgust, sickness; Gk. vavata= 
sea-sickness, from vavs=a ship). 

T. strain, din, uproar (Dutch), 
roar, blast, twang, racket, hubbub, 
clatter, l^om, thud, loudness, 
thunder. 

L. cry, clamour, vociferation. 


sound, accent. Intonation, tone, 
cadence, resonance, flourish, alarm, 
detonatiou, report, explosion, dis¬ 
charge. 

Noisy, V. above, and loud. 

Notion, V. thought. 

Notovious, V. famous. 

Novel, V. new. 

Numb (M.E. nome, nomen,past partic. 
of nimens:to take; O.E. niman). 

T. benumbed, frozen, chilled. 

L. torpid, motionless, palsied 
(Ok.). 

Numerous, v. many. 

Nuptials, V. marriage. 


0 

Obdurate, v. hard. 

Obey (O.F. obelr; M.E. obeyen ; Lat. 
obedlre,—ob *= near -t- audire = to 
hear). 

T. do the bidding of, follow. 

L. submit, comply, serve, attend, 
subject (oneself). 

Object, V. end, purpose. 

Object (verb) (F. objecter; I.,at. ob- 
]ectare=to throw against,—ob = 
near, towards + jectare, formed 
from jacere=to throw). 

T. gainsay, throw in the teeth. 

L. oppose, deny, demur, dissent, 
resist, except (to), coutrovert, hesi¬ 
tate. 

Oblige, V. force, please. 

Obuoxious, V. under barm. 

Obscene (Lat. obsceuus). 

T. dirty, filthy, foul, smutty, un¬ 
clean, loose, broad, free. 

L. impure, indecent, Indelicate, 
coarse, gross (Ger.), bawdy (Ger.), 

f irurient, lewd, lecherous (Ger.), 
ibidinous, salacious, licentious. 
Gk. erotic, pornographic. 
Obscure (F. obscur; Lat. obscurus = 
covered over,—ob = near-b-scurus 
= covered); v. also dark. 

T. da?'k, dull, misty, unknoum, 
unheard of, nameless. 

L. unintelligible. Inscrutable, 
nebulous, vague, mysterious (Gk.), 
mystic (Gk.), ambiguous, incom¬ 
prehensible, occult, abstruse, re¬ 
condite, transcendental, tnflfZoriot/*, 
unhonoured, ignoble, abject. 
Obsequious* v. mean. 

Observe, v. mark. 

Obsc^te, V. old. 

Obstinate (L. obstinatus, past partic. 
of ob8tiuare=to be resolved, lit. to 
place oneself near,—ob = near-fsta- 
nare (not found by itself)=to stand 
oneself; qf. destlnare). 

T. stubborn, dogged, sulky, wil¬ 
ful, self-willed, headstrong, way- 
ward,Btiif-uecked,hidebound, deaf, 
narrow-minded, wrong-headed, 
one-sided, purblind,* unwavering, 
unswerving, steady, steadfast, 
plodding, unflagging. 

L. tenacious, obdurate, inflexible. 
Inexorable, relentless, sullen, per¬ 
verse, restive, refractory, unruly, 
cross-gra i ned, • con tu macious, posi¬ 
tive, bigoted, prejudiced, pre- 

f iossessed, opinionated, besotted, 
nfatuated, impervious, Intract¬ 
able, Incorrigible,pertiTiaaotts,per¬ 
severing, undevlatlng, persistent, 
unremitting, indomitable, un¬ 
flinching (Tout.). 

Gk. dog^matic. 

Obstroot, V. hinder. 

Obtain, v. hold, win. 

Obtuse, V. dull, foolish, stupid. 
Obvious, V. clear. 

OocMioii, V. chance. 
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Occult, V. hidden, obscure. 

Occupy, V. hold, live, dwell. 

Ocenrrenoe, v. chance. 

Oddl(M.E. odde ; Scand. oddi^r. a 
trian{,dc ; 2 . an odd number, usually 
throe; 3. variance, quarrel; con¬ 
nected with Scand. oddr; O.E. 
ord = the point of a sword). 

T. left, left behind, left over, 
alone, wandering:, out of the way, 
unshapely, wry, awry, mis-shapen, 
crooked, queer (Ger.), unheard of, 
funny, uncouth, outlandish, awk¬ 
ward, clumsy, whimsical, homely, 
clownish, b^rish (Dutch), crazy, 
crazed, mad, unhing'ed, daft, moon¬ 
struck, silly. 

L. remain! ucr (residue), net, 
stray, sing-le, individual, singular, 
unique, abnormal, exceptional, 
irregular, ill-proportioned,* de¬ 
formed, grotesque (Gk.), informal, 
peculiar, eccentric(Gk.),demeuted, 
esrroifious, curious, extraordinary, 
Btran£^e, monstrous, quaint, non¬ 
descript, unconventional, unfami¬ 
liar, fantastic (Gk.), bizarre, 
ridiculous, ludicrous, comic (Gk.), 
comical (Gk ), farcical, un¬ 
polished, barbarous, unfashion¬ 
able, obsolete. 

Gk. exotic, anomalous, hetero- 
peneous. 

Odioas, V, under hate. 

Odoriferous, v. frag^rant. 

Odour, V. smell. 

Offence, r. sin, and below. 

Offend (F. oflfendre; M.E. offenden ; 
Lat. offendore = lit. to strike 
ajrainst,—ob = aq:ai nst -F fenderc = to 
strike}. 

T. stn do amiss, misbehave, fall, 
slip, trip, g-o wrong, fret, rulfle, 
nettle, sting to the quick, wound, 
sicken, shock, stink in the nostrils 
of. 

L. err, transgress, mlsdotnean 
(oneself), misconduct (oneself), 
trespass, affront, insult, irritate, 
annoy, provoke, chafe, excite, in¬ 
cense, enrage, molest, mortify, 
gall, revolt, nauseate ((jk.), grate 
(Teut.) (upon). 

Offer (O.E. offrlan : Lat. ofTerre = to 
offer,—Ob=near-Fferre = to bear); 
V. also give. 

T. bid, give hold out, put for¬ 
ward, hawk (Ger.), lay at one’s 
feet, start. 

L. proffer, present, tender, ]>ro- 
pose, volunteer. 

Old (M.E. old ; O.E. aid, eald). 

T. gone, gone by, bygone, luu 
out, of eld, of yore, whilom, former, 
of long standing, time-worn, 
elderly, ripe, mellow, waning, 
grey-headed, grey-haired, hoary, 
stricken in years, wrinkled, doting, 
stale, twice-told, well-trodden, 
wonted, well-known, set, stock, 
hackneyed. 

L. primeval, pristine, prehis¬ 
toric (Gk.), antediluvian, abori¬ 
ginal, ancestral, patriarchal (Gk.), 
ancient, antique, aged, veteran, 
senile, venerable, decrepit, de¬ 
clining, effete, superannuated, 
antiquated, obsolete, immemorial, 
traditional, established, familiar, 
trite, commonplace, inveterate. 

Gk. archaic, stereotyped, 

Omltt V. neglect, leave, pass. 

Only, V. lonely. 

Opra (adj.) (O.E. open, connected 
with up). 

T. mde, gaping, yawning, ajar, 
twead, widespread, outspread, un- 
Biiaded, nak^, bare, doumnght. 


truthful, straightforward, out¬ 
spoken, unmistakable. 

L. extensive, expansive, manifest, 
plain, apparent, intelligible, ob¬ 
vious, ostensible, overt, patent, 
explicit, uncovcrcii, disclohed, 
revealed, sincere, candid, frank 
(Teut.), unreserved, guileless 
(Tout.), unaffected, ingenuous, 
direct, practicable, feasible, pos¬ 
sible. 

Open (verb from above). 

T. ga,pe, yawn, fly open, widen, 
Bprea<i, burst forth, bud, blossom, 
tap, prick, stave in, burst open, 
unfold, begin, lead off, head. 

L. pierce, jicrforate, uncover, 
disclose, reveal, expand, dilate, 
commence, broach. 

Opinion, v. thought, mind. 

Opponent, v. enemy. 

Opportune (F. op])ortim ; Lat. oppor- 
tunu.s = convenient, lit, neai tlic 
harbour, — ob= near ■fportns=har¬ 
bour). 

T. timely, well-timed, lucky, 
happy, fitting. 

L. seasonable, providential, for¬ 
tunate, favoiiralile, propitious, 
auspicious, suitable, expedient, 
convenient, aprojios. 

Opportunity, i\ chance. 

(^pose (F. opposer; Lat. ob=ncar 
-|-paiiKare = to place, from Gk. 
»rau(rt«—a pause). 

T. withstand, hinder, stem, make 
a stand, fight, clakh, thwart, gainsay, 

L. resist, contend, counteract, 
confront, cope, combat, check, 
controvert, contradict, object, 
deny, compete, emulate, pH, con¬ 
trast. 

Oppress (F. oiiprcsser; Late Lat. 
oppressaro, formed from opjiressus, 
past partic. of o])])rimcre = to op¬ 
press,—ob = against-i-premcre = to 
jiress). 

T. luilly (Ger.), deal hardly with, 
over-i ide, trample, tread under 
foot, ride roughshod over, over¬ 
burden, w'eigh dow’u, harry, hound, 
grind down^ wrong, 

L. domineer, tyrannise (Gk.), 
chastise, coerce, victimise, injure, 
molest, maltreat, outrage, harass, 
dragoon (Gk.), pei*secute, afilict, 
trouble, depress, grieve. 

Opulence, v. wealth. 

(^tory, V. speech. 

0ider(sub8t. )(F. ordro.earliorordine; 
Lat. ordiriem, acc. of ordo=order). 

T. kind, standing, knighthood, 
bidding, host, liehest, law. 

L. regularity (Ok.), gradation, 
progression, subordination, course, 
method, rule, routine, disposition, 
arrangement, array, discipline, 
rank, genus, sort, species, denomi¬ 
nation, designation, character 
(Gk.), station, status, position, 
degree, condition, class, decora¬ 
tion, ribbon, direction, legisla¬ 
tion, guidance (Teut.), regulation, 
supervision, superintendence, con¬ 
trol, command, authority,mandate, 
ordinance. Injunction, charge. In¬ 
struction, precept, decree, legality. 

Origin (F. origine; Lat. orlginem, 
acc. of orIgo=beginning, con¬ 
nected with orIri=to rise). 

T. rise, beginning, opening, out¬ 
set, birth, start, root, spring, well, 
spring-head, grounds, 

L. commencement, inception, 
source, germ, rudiments, cause, 
principle, fount, fountain, descent, 
base, derivatJen. 

Gk. genesis, basis, etymology. 


Oatcry, v. noise. 

Outrage, v. barm, oppress. 
Overcome, ) 

defeat. 

Overwhelm, J 

Own, V, acknowledge, hold. 


p 

Pacify, V, abate. 

Pain (F. and M.E. peine; Lat. 
peena=punishment; Gk. wotvijai 
punishment). 

T. smart, shoot, ache, twinge, 
gripe, throe, pang, throb, rack, 
care, blow, shock, sorrow, woe, 
bitterness. 

L. suffering, hurt, anguish, 
agony (Gk.), torment, torture, 
convulsion, dolour, affliction, dis¬ 
tress, grief, trouble, tribulation, 
penalty, retribution. 

Paint (M.E. peinten, from P. peint, 
past partic. of pelndre; Lat. 
pingere=to paint). 

T. dye. 

L. colour, depict, delineate, 
tinge, daub, describe, represent. 

Pale(O.F. pale ; Lat. pallidum, acc. 
of pallidu8=pale). 

T. wan, ashy, ashen, sallow, 
white, dim, dull, hueless, glassy, 
ghastly, aghast, awestruck. 

L. pallia, colourless, cadaverous, 
blanched, faint. 

Palliate, v. at)ate. 

Palpitate, v. beat. 

Paltry, V. mean. 

Pang, V. pain. 

Pardon, r. forgive. 

Parsimonions, r. mean. 

Part (P. part; Lat. partem, acc. of 
pars=part). 

T. shave, bit, link, spray, sprig, 
offshoot, aught, any. 

L. portion, item, particular, de¬ 
tail, section, subdivision, irag- 
ment, fraction, detachment, in- 
gredient,piece,atom (Gk.), morsel, 
slice (Ger.), particle, instalment, 
component, dividend, province, 
function, department, place, voca¬ 
tion, duty, r6le, character (Gk.). 

Partial (adj. from above). 

T. slight, scanty, half, uneven, 
unfair, one-sided, warped, mis¬ 
leading, wrong - headed, pur¬ 
blind • (liking, leaning). 

L. meagre, tolerable, fragment¬ 
ary, fractional, infinitesimal, Im¬ 
perfect, in complete, unsatisfactory, 
erroneous, Inaccurate, incorrect, 
adulterated, suppressed, muti¬ 
lated, garbled (Arab.), biassed, 
interested, prejudiced, unjust, un¬ 
equal, inequitable, jaundiced. 

Paia(ni]ar(Lat. particularls, adj. from 
particular a little part, dimin. of 
pars. gen. partis r a part). 

T. careful, heedful, whimsical, 
wayward. 

L. special, individual, specific, 
personal, definite, peculiar, appro¬ 
priate, prudent, cautions, exact, 
accurate, precise, correct, close, 
litoral, strict, severe, r^ld, rigor¬ 
ous, scrupulous, oonscientions, 
punctilious. nice, fastidious, 
finical, difficult, squeamish (Gk.X 
dainty, quemlons, censorious, 
crotchety, humorsome,* 

Gk. hypercritical. 

Hn (F. passer; M.E. pasten; Late 
Lat. pass&re, from passiiBaa step, 
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pace, formed from past partio. 
passus of pondere=:to stretch). 

T. goy stir, flit, gflide, flow by, 
roll by, wear on, fly, slip by, handy 
forward, shift, waft, fordy thread, 
happeuy come about, fall out, be> 
fall, go outy die away, blow over, 
come to an end, molt away, die, 
give up the ghost, breathe one’s 
last, go beyondy overstep, over¬ 
reach, overtake, overshoot, out¬ 
strip, outrun, outride, outdo, beat, 
hear withy let by, forgive, VMuke 
laWy while away. 

L. motOy transfer, transmit, con¬ 
vey, carry, transpose, transfuse, 
traversCy defile, lapse, elapse, pro- 
ceed, progress, advance, occur, 
ensne,fade, vanish, disappear, dis¬ 
solve, perish, expire, surpass, dis¬ 
tance, exceed, transcend, sur¬ 
mount, excel, disregard, exclude, 
neglect,omit,«iccw«e, allow, permit, 
admit, enact, carry, beguile (Ger.). 

Passion, r. anger, love. 

Passive (F. passif; Lat. passivns, 
from passus, past partic. of pati 
=to suffer). 

T. dull, sluggish, heavy, slow, 
tame, meek. 

L. inactive. Inert, torpid latent, 
dormant, nnexerted, obedient, 
compliant, resigned, submissive, 
unresisting, x^otient, chastened, 
self-effacing.* 

Past (past partic. of pass). 

T. gone, gone bv, bygone, of eld, 
of yore, whilom, former, done, over, 
foi^otteu, beyond 

L. lapsed, elapsed, antiquated, 
expired, obsolete, extinct, effete, 
irrecoverable. Irremediable, recent. 

Pastime, v. play. 

Pathetic (O.F. pathetique; Lat. 
path^ticus; Gk. ira0>jTtKbs, from 
ra0TiT<K=sui)ject to suffering, from 
iradelv^ to have suffered). 

T. sad, saddening, heart-rending, 
arrowing, tearful. 

L. affecting, touching, pitiable, 
piteous, lamentable, plaintive. 

Paaenoe(F. patience ; Lat. patieutia, 
from patient-, stem of patiens, past 
partic. of pati =to suffer). 

T. long-suffering, forbearance, 
coolness, steadiness, steadfastness, 
grit. 

L. submission, resignation, en¬ 
durance, fortitude, equanimity, 
philosophy (Gk.), stoicism (Gk.), 
perseverance, pertinacity, persis¬ 
tence, constancy. 

Pattern, v. copy. 

Paiue, V, stop. 

Pay (O.F. paier, paer, M.E. paien; 
Lat. x>acare=to pacify, from pac-, 
stem of pax=pe4ice). 

T. Bettle, atone, answer. 

L. defray (Ger.), redeem, dis¬ 
charge, acquit (oneself of), satisfy, 
clear, iliquidate, disgorge refund, 
reimburse (Gk.), reward (Ger.), 
recompense, requite, remunerate, 
fee (Gor.), indemnify. 

Peace (O.F. and M.E. pais; Lat. 
pftoem, acc. of x>ax=peace). 

T. truecy friendliness, friend¬ 
ship, brotherhood, understanding, 
BtiunesSy lull, rest, hush. 

L. amityy harmony (Gk.), union, 
concord, unity, unison, accord, un¬ 
animity, alliance, league (Gelt.), 
conciliation, sUenoey quiet, tran¬ 
quillity, serenity, calm. 

Pemh, V. angry. 

PaifaiQii V. clear. 

PcattaBoa (Lat. penltentla, from 
pcenitest-, stem of poenitene, pres, 


partic. of poenit$re=to cause to 
repent). 

L. rei>entance, contrition, com¬ 
punction, regret (Scand.), remorse, 
penance. 

Penary, v. need. 

Perceive, v. see, look. 

Perform, v. do. 

Perfume, v. smell, fragrant. 

Peril, V. danger. 

Period, v. time. 

Perish, v. die. t, 

Permit, v. allow. 

Perpetrate, v. do. 

Perpetual, v. everlasting. 

Persevere, v, continue. 

Persist, v. continue. 

Persuade (F. persuader; Lat. x^rsu- 
adere,—per = thoroughly-f-suadere 
=persuade, lit. to make sweet, con¬ 
nected with 8uavi8=sweet, suave). 

T. overcome, bring over, win, 
talk over, coax, wheedle, wean. 

L. induce, move, iirompt, pre¬ 
vail, carry, procure, enlist (Ger.), 
assure, convince, convict, convert. 

Petty, V. little, mean. 

Phlegoiatic, v. cool, dull. 

Piece, V. part. 

Piety (M.F. piet6 ; Lat. pietatora, 
acc. of iiietas-dovoutness, from 
piu8=devout). 

T holiness, godlinet®. 

L. faith, religion, saintlincsa, 
sanctimony, reverence, humility, 
veneration, devotion, devontness, 
sanctity, purity, integrity. 

Pine, V. waste. 

Pique, V. anger. 

Piteous (O.F. piteus: M.E. pitous; 
Late Lat. pietosussmerciful, from 
11 i etas ; v. above). 

T. wretched, woeful, rueful, 
sorrowful, Imournful. 

L. doleful, pitiful, pitiable. 

Pithy, V. short, witty. 

Pitiless, V. cruel. 

Pity (O.F. pit6, pitot; M.E. intee; 
Lat. pietatem, acc. of pietas, v. 
above); v. also mercy. 

T. fellow-feeling, ruth, forbear¬ 
ance, long-suffering, yearning, 
sadness, sorrow. 

L. compassion, commiseration, 
humanity, mercy, clemency, leni¬ 
ency, benignity, charity, condol¬ 
ence, regret (Scand.). 

Gk. sympathy. 

Place (F. place ; Lat. platea, plateat= 
a broad way ; Gk. a-AaTela, fern, of 
irAaTus=broad). 

T. spot, nook, abode, dwelling, 
home, seat, berth, mark, standing, 
footing, stead. 

L. situation, x>OHition, locality, 
site, station, space, location, habi¬ 
tation, quarters, domicile, resi¬ 
dence, ojffice, post, employ, engage¬ 
ment, vocation, rank (Ger.), status, 
order, degree, grade, arrangement, 
disposal, allocation, gradation, 
assortment, subordination, range, 
circumstancesy juncture, conjunc¬ 
ture, x^redicament, lieu. 

Plan (verb from O.F. plan; Lat. 
planum, (acc, of planus) = flat). 

T. frame, forecast, strike out, 
shape, hatch. 

L. design, contrive, project, 
devise, invent, scheme (Gk.), map 
(out), conspwe, plot. Intrigue, 
concert, conedot, delineate, depict, 
portray, trace. 

Play (M.E. play; O.B. plega). 

T. pastime, fun, frolic (Dutch), 
game, prank, trick, ^mbling, 
work, room, stretch, fleid, swing, 
freedom, swa/y. 


L. amusement, entertainment, 
diversion, relaxation, recreation, 
solace, sport, mummery (Dutch), 
romp (Ger.), gambol, caper, antic, 
revelry, carnival, cards (Gk.), 
dissipation, piece, tragedy (Gk.), 
comedy (Glk.), opera, interlude, 
farce, burlesque, harlequinade, 
vaudeville, masque (Arab.), drama 
(Gk.), melodrama (Gk.), panto¬ 
mime (Gk.), act, scene ((jk.), i)er- 
formance, music (Gk.), execution, 
action, movement, operation, use, 
employment, exercise, spo/ce, scope 
(Gk.), latitude, margin. 

Plead, V. ask. 

Please (O.F. pleslr; M.E. plesen; 
Lat. placere = to please). 

T. gladden, bewitch, flatter, 
tickle, meet the wishes of, choose, 
like. 

L. charm, delight, captivate, 
fascinate, enchant, enrapture, 
tranBi>ort, satisfy, gratify, content, 
amuse, attract, allure (Ger.). 

Pleasure, v. joy. 

Pledge (O.F. plege; M.E. plegge, 
from O. Sax. plegan=to promise, 
pledge). 

T. word, troth, plight, oath, 
bond, tie, stake, health. 

L. promise, profession, assur¬ 
ance, warranty (Ger.), guarantee 
(Ger.), security, gage (Ger.), de- 
l)Osit, earnest (Hebrew), toast. 

Plenty, v. much, many. 

Plot, V, plan. 

Plnnder, v. rob. 

Point (O.F. point, immct; Lat. punc- 
tum=:a iwint, prick, from punctus, 
post i)artic. of pungere = to 
Iirick). 

T. spot, speck, dot, mark, end, 
wit, pitb, head, eve. 

L. place, termination, province, 
conditiou, circumstance, position, 
term, degree, question, subject, 
topic (Gk.), punctilio, stress, inten¬ 
tion, purpose, aim, object, verge, 
period ((ik.), power, vividnoss, 
vigour, verve, punctuation. 

Polite (Lat. politus, past partic. of 
pollre = to polish). 

T. well-behaved, well-bred, well- 
brought-up, fair-spoken, soft- 
spoken, honey-tonguod, winning. 

L. courteous, civil, mannerly, 
urbane, polished, civilised, culti¬ 
vated, refined, elegant, (gallant 
(Ger.), gentlemanly, complaisant, 
obliging, affable, bland, obsequi¬ 
ous, cordial, gracious. 

Pompous (adj. from pomp, Fr. pom- 
peux; Lat. pompdsus, from Lat. 
pompa; Gk. iro/uiinj=»a procession, 
lit. a sending off, connected with 
Gk. ir^/ATeivsto send). 

T. stiff, starched, stilted. 

L. stately, solemn, formal, cere¬ 
monious, punctilious, pretentious, 
turgid, ped anti c ( Gk.), se nten tious, 
grandiose, ponderous. 

Ponder, v. think. 

Poor (O.F. povre ; M.E. ponre; Lat. 
pauperem, acc. of pauper*poor). 

T. badly off, i>ennile88, needy, 
lean, stripped, bereft, wretch^, 
woebegone, sorry, weak, worn, 
trashy, flimsy, threadbare, wanting, 
barren, spare,stinted ,in«an,Bhabby, 
worthlcsB, paltry, tame, dull, dry, 
slipshod. 

L. indigent,ImiJecunious,poverty- 
stricken,* pauper, necessitous, 
straitened. embarrassed, dis¬ 
tressed, feeble, Imxmtent, frail, 
fragile, Joint, languid, infirm, »n- 
si^ient, inadeqnate, meagM, 
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Bterlle. trivial, trifling, petty, 
juw, alsappointing. 

Vopolar (F. populaire; Lat. popu- 
UUl8, from popnluss people). 

L. favourite, acceptable, accep¬ 
ted, prevalent, prevailing, com¬ 
mon, current, received, accredited, 
preferred, general, unanimous. 
Portend, v. mean. 

Poriiaa, v. part. 

Possen, V. hold, have. 

PO88ibl0 (F. possible ; Lat. possibilis, 
from posse = to bo able). 

L. conceivable, cretlltable, com¬ 
patible, practicable, feasible, ac¬ 
cessible, surmountable, plausible, 

3 ;)ecioD8, liable, coutingoiit, inci- 
ental. 

Poverty (O.F. povert6; M.E. povortee, 
Lat. paupertatem, acc. of pauper- 
tas, from pauper=poor). 

T. need^ neediness, want, scanti¬ 
ness, stint, dearth, lack, sbort- 
coming. 

L. penury, pauperism, indigence, 
destitution, privation, distress, 
difficulties, impccunioaity, beggary 
(Teut.), mendicity, insolvency, in- 
mjfflcve-ncy. Inadequacy, deficiency, 
scarcity, exk^cncy, inanition. 

Gk. anaemia. 

Power (O.F. pooir; A.F. and M.E. 
pofir, orig. a verb=to be able, from 
Late Lat. potSre = to be able, cf. 
posse, perfect, potui). 

T. might, dint, sway, strength, 
stoutness, pithiness, lustihood, 
sinew, right, lordship, headship, 
hold, grasp, reach, fangs, clutches. 

L. potency, puissivnce, force, effi¬ 
cacy, energy (Gk.), intensity, co¬ 
gency, vigour, pungency, ascend¬ 
ency, Influence, control, omni¬ 
potence, authority, preponderance, 
jurisdiction, prerogative, com¬ 
mand, empire, rule, dominion, 
sovereignty, supremacy, mastery, 
direction, government, vitality, 
virility ,aoiK(i/,capabillty,capacity, 
faculty, competence, attributes, 
pressure, attraction, friction, suc¬ 
tion, magnetism (Gk ). 

Ital. galvanism, voltaism. 

Gk. electricity, dynamic energy. 
Praise (O.F. prel8=price, merit; Lat. 
pretium-price). 

T. meed (of praise), blessing, 
love, worship, thanksgiving. 

L. approbation,approval.esteem, 
admiration, appreciation, regard, 
commendation, laud, laudation, 
tributes, homage, applause, 
plaudit, acclamation, adoration, 
glorification, hymn((ik.). 

Gk. encomium, eulogy, paean, 
panegyric, doxology. 

Hen. hosannah, hallelujah. 

Prate, V. talk. 

Pray. e. ask. 

Preoue, v, particular, nice. 

Predict (from Lat. priedictus, past 

g artic. of prBBdlcere=to say before- 
and,—prae=before + dicere = to 
Bay). 

T. foretell, forewarn, forebode, 
foreshadow, shadow forth, sooth- 
Bay. 

L. prophesy (Gk.), prognosticate 
(Gk,), divine, presage, augur, 
portend. 

Pretar (O.F. preferer; Lat. praeferre 
*to set in front,~pr 80 as before-i- 
ferrento bear). 

T. choose, pick, have rather, have 
as lief, brina forward. 

L. smet, single (out), fancy (Gk,), 
urge, 

“ ■ “ (O.F. prejudice; Lat. 


pneJudiGiums: preliminary exam¬ 
ination.—prsB =3 before+Judicium= 
Judgment, from Jndic-, stem of 
Judex a a Judge). 

T. warp, twist, narrow-minded¬ 
ness, harm, loss, drawback. 

L. prepossession, presumption, 
preconception, predilection, bias, 
partiality, infatuation, bigotry, 
detriment, hurt, injury, damage, 
disadvantage. 

Prepam (M.F. pr6parer; Lat. prae- 
parare=tomako ready beforehand, 
—prae=before+parare=to make 
ready). 

T. make ready, sow the seed, 
ripen, mellow, hatch, brew, fit, 
man, fit out, trim, whet, breed. 

L. predispose, elaborate, mature, 
nurture, equip, arm,furnibh(Ger.), 
garnish 1 (Ger.), dress, cook, 
accoutre, array, furliish (Ger.), 
prime, attune, train, inure, habitu¬ 
ate, qualify, suit, adapt, ])rovide 
(against), procure, anticipate, 
expect. 

Prepossession, v. prejudice. 

Prerogative, r. power, right. 

Presage, v. predict. 

Present (O.F. present; Lat. priesent-, 
stem of prae8en8=lit. being in 
front of,—prie=before-Hens (not 
found )=being). 

T. at hand, by, watching (on¬ 
looker). 

L. actual, instant, current, ex¬ 
isting:, (spectator), pressing, urgent. 

Present^* v. soon. 

Presume, v. think. 

Pretend (O.F. pretendre; Lat. prte- 
tendere = lit. to stretch in front of, 
— I)rae = before -H tendcro = to 
stretch). 

T. make l)elievc, make a show of, 
put forward, set forth, brag. 

L. dissemljle, dissimulate, simu¬ 
late, feign, assume, affect, pose, 
cant, allege, advance, maintain, 
contend, depose, depone, aver, 
avow, avouch, assert, asseverate, 
boast, vaunt, plead. 

Pretext, V. reason. 

Pretty, v. fine, beautiful. 

Prevent, v. hinder. 

Previous (Lat. prmvius,—^priB=before 
-f via=the way). 

T. former, foregoing. 

L. prior, nntec.edent, anterior, 
preliminary, introductory, pre¬ 


paratory, preceding. 

Pride (M.E. pride, prude ; O E. pryte, 
subst. formed from prut; O.F. prod, 
prud=brave, formed from prod 
(-6886)=to be profitable,—pro{d)= 
In favour of-Hes8e=to be). 

T. self-love, high mind, coxcom- 
l>ery, smugness, strutting, brag¬ 
ging, heyday, bloom. 

L. haughtiness, hauteur, arro¬ 
gance, assumption, insolence, 
vanity, conceit, complacency, vain¬ 
glory, self-sufficiency,* airs, pre¬ 
tension, elation, ostentation, 
assurance, pomposity (Gk.), boost, 
vaunt, splendour, glory, vigour, 
Prinoipal, v. chief. 

Prior, V. previous. 

Private (Lat. prlvatus, past partic. of 
prIvare=to deprive, from privusa 
single, lit. put forward). 

L. special, particular, individual, 
specific, proper, personal, respec¬ 
tive, secluded, sequestered, reti red. 
Probable, ut^bably (r. probable; Lat. 
prob&Dlllselit. that which can be 
proved, from probare«»to prove, 
lit. try the goodness of, from 
probus n good, honest). 


T. likely, hopeful. In a fair way, 
on the high road to, within sight 
of, belike, perhaps, in all likeli¬ 
hood. 

L. on the cards, plausible, 
specious, ostensible, reasonable, 
credible, apparent, contingent, in¬ 
evitable, unavoidable, sure, to all 
appearance. 

Probity, v. honour. 

Prooeed, v. go, move. 

Proclaim, v. tell. 

Procure, v, win. 

Pzodooe, V. make. 

Profane (F. profane ; Lat. profanus= 
unholy, lit. before (i.e, not in) 
the temple,—pro=before-Hfanum 
=temple). 

T. unholy, unhallowed, godless, 
ungodly. 

T. lay (Gk.), uninitiated, com¬ 
mon, vulgar, impious, sacrilegi¬ 
ous, desecrating, irreverent, ribald 
(Tout.), blasphemous (Gk.). 

Profit, V. gain. 

Profligate, v. wicked. 

Profound, v. deep. 

Profuse, V. generous. 

Progress (M-F. progrez; Lat. pro- 
gressum, acc. of progres8us=ad- 
vance, from past partic, of 
progredl=to step forward,—pro= 
before-Hgradi = to step). 

T. headway, rise, growth, speed, 
betterment. 

L. advance, march (Ger.), mo¬ 
tion, excursion, expedition, tour, 
circuit, pilgrimage, peregrination 
improvement, advancement, ameli 
oration, amendment, reform, re 
formation, correction, revision, re¬ 
generation, renovation, purifica¬ 
tion. 

Prohibit, v. forbid, hinder. 

Prdect, V. plan. 

Prouflo, V. rich. 

Promiscaous, v. miscellaneous. 

Promise (formerly promes; F. pro- 
roesse; Lat. promissa, fem. of 
prOmissus, past partic. of prdmit- 
tere=lit. to send forth, put for¬ 
ward, then promise,—pro=before 
-Hmittere=to send). 

T. undertaking, word, troth, 
plight, oath, bond, hope, likeli¬ 
hood. 

L. pledge (Ger.), profession, 
assurance, warranty (Ger.), guar¬ 
antee (Ger.), engagement, affiance, 
contract, compact, vow, covenant, 
pact, favourable auspices, omens, 
prospects, expectation. 

Prompt, V, quick. 

Proof, V. under prove. 

Propagate, r. spread. 

Proper, v. fit. 

Property (O.F. property; M.E. pro¬ 
per tee ; Lat. proprietatom, acc. of 
proprletass ownership, from pro- 
prius=belonging to oneself). 

T. wealth, goods, land, holding, 
acres, belongings. 

L. chattels, possessions, estates, 
inheritance, heritage, dower, 
dowry. Jointure, patrimony. 

Propose, r. offer, purpose. 

Proseoute, v. accuse. 

Proq^er, v. thrive. 

Prosperity, v. happiness. 

Ptoieot,e. defend, encourage. 

Protest (F. protester; Lat. prStest&ri 
=to bear public witness ; Lat. pro 
s=before+testarl=to witness). 

T. swear, take one's oath, gain¬ 
say, disown. 

L. affirm, declare, assert, 
asseverate, state, profess, main¬ 
tain, aver, avow, avouch, depre- 
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catc, remoastrate, expostulate, 
disclaim, repudiate, dishonour, 
nullify, deny, contradict, disavow, 
dissent, dispute, impugn, demur. 

Proud (M.K. prud; O.K. prut; O.F. 
prod, prud=valiant, notable, from 
Lat. prod(esse)=to be profitable,— 
pro(d)=ln favour of (+e8se=to 

T. lofty, lofty-minded, high- 
minded, high-souled, lordly, high 
and mighty, swollen, puffed up, 
flushed, over - weening, high¬ 
handed, over-bearing, braggart, 
unbending, stiff-necked, high- 
flown, overwise. 

L. stately, dignified, baronial, 
haughty, independent, vainglori¬ 
ous, purse-proud, supercilious, 
disdainful, contemptuous, imperi¬ 
ous, arrogant, dictatorial, domi¬ 
neering, audacious, presumptu¬ 
ous, boastful, pretentious, ostenta¬ 
tious, assuming, vain, conceited, 
elated, inflated, self-satisfied,* 
self-sufficient,* egotistic. 

Prove (O.E. prOfian ; Lat. probare=: 
lit. to try the goodness of, from 
probus = good, honest). 

T. show, make good, fall out, 
befall, happen, come about. 

T. ti'V, assay, test, verify, de¬ 
monstrate, establish, check (Per¬ 
sian), balance, audit, vindicate, ex¬ 
onerate, turn out, occur. 

Provoke, v. anger. 

Prowess^ v. courage. 

Prudence, v. care. 

Pull (M.K. pullen ; O.E. pullian). 

T. draw, drag, tug, tow, pluck, 
wrench, twitch, jerk, wring, tweak, 
uproot, tear, rend. 

L. trail, haul (Gar.), halo (Ger.), 
extract, extort, eradicate, extri¬ 
cate. 

Punotual (M.F. ponctuel ; Late Lat, 
punctualls, from punctum=a 
point). 

T. early, timely, in time. 

L. ea^ct, scrupulous, punctilious, 
nice, particular, conscientious, 
regular, prompt. 

Punish (M.E. punislien; F. puniss-, 
stem of puuir = to punish; Lat. 
punirc, from poena=punishment; 
Gk. = penalty). 

T. make short work of, beat, 
strike, thrash, whip, cudgel. 

L. chastise, chasten, castigate, 
correct, flog, scourge, fine, mulct, 
requite. 

Pux|KM8 (O.F. pourpos, for propos; 
M.E. purpos; Lat. prSpositum, 
neut. past partic. of proponere 
=to propose, lay before,—pro=: 
before-fponore®to place). 

T. undertaking, business, drift, 
meaning, end, mark, wish, mind. 

L. Intention, intent, view, scope 
(Gk.), project, design, ambition, 
resolve, determination, contempla¬ 
tion, object, aim, tendency, desti¬ 
nation, decision, resolution. 

Pusillanimous, v, under coward. 

Put (M.E. putten; O.E. potian^to 
push). 

T. lay, set. 

L. place, plant, deposit, insert, 
impose. Inflict, propose, extend, 
use, exert, exercise, delay, defer, 
postpone, procrastinate. 

Pi^d, V. rotten. 


sort, kind, from qualis=of what 
sort, such). 

T. gift, bent, blood, birth. 

L. essence, nature, principle, 
character (Gk.), type (Gk.), en¬ 
dowment, capacity, pecullarlt}', 
attribute, property, qualification. 

Gk. idiosyncrasy, aristocracy. 

Quwtity (F. quantity; M.E. quan- 
titee, Lat. quantitatem, acc. of 
quantita8=quantity from quantus 
= bow much). 

T. weight, share. 

L. mass, amount, measure, sub¬ 
stance, portion, part, capacity, ex¬ 
tent, mannitiide, size, degree, im¬ 
mensity, volume, almndance. 

Quarrel (O.F. ami M.K. querelo ; Lat. 
quergla, from quori=to complain). 

T. misuiuierstanding, tiff, 
squabble, high words, wrangling, 
strife, breach, outbreak, split, 
clash, odds, warfare, soreness, 
heart-burning. 

L. complaint, dissent, dissension, 
disagreemeut, discord, variance, 
division, rupture, disruption, dis¬ 
union, dispute, disputation, contro¬ 
versy, altercation, litigation, broil, 
brawl, feud (Ger.), fray, affray 
(Scand.), imbroglio (Scand.), re¬ 
crimination. 

Quarrel (verb from above); v. also 
above. 

T. fight, fall out, break with, 
split, wrangle, squabble, hold 
high words, be at odds with. 

L. dispute, argue, controveit. 

Question (F. question ; Lat. (pu's- 
tionem, acc. of quest 10 , from quaes-, 
past partic. stem of quajrCTe = to 
seek). 

T. misbelief, misgiving. 

L. inquiry, request, search, re¬ 
search, examination, investigation, 
interrogation, cross-examination, 

3 ucry, problem (Gk.), point, issue, 
oubt. 

Quick (M.K. quik; O.E. cwic = lit. 
living, lively). 

T. lively, living, alive, nimble, 
fast, swift, fleet, speedy, flyiug, 
winged, lightning-swift, fleeting, 
short-lived, sharp, smart, keen, 
awake, bright, quick-witted, 
shrewd,skilful, bandy, deft, ready, 
warm, hot, snappish (Dutch), 
peevish, pettish. 

L. animated, vital, active, agile, 
brisk, prompt, alert, expeditious, 
rapid, express, brief, transitory, 
transient, momentary, passing, 
acute, intelligent, dexterous, 
adroit, expert, apt, proficient, 
sensitive, impressionable, suscep¬ 
tive, mobile, irascible, irritable, 
susceptible, hasty (Teut.), petu¬ 
lant. 

Quiet (Lat. quiStuR=quiet; orig. past 
partic. of quiere (not found)=to 
stni). 

T. still, hushed, sleeping, slum¬ 
bering, restful, unruffled, dumb, 
tongue-tied, mild, smooth, cool. 

L. calm (Gk.), severe, tranquil, 
peaceable, pacific, placid, un¬ 
troubled, undisturbed, motionless, 
halcyon (Gk.), silent, faint, voice¬ 
less, noiseless, dormant, latent, 
quiescent, stagnant, sedentary, 
sober, temperate, gentle, measured. 
Quiver, v. shake.^ 


Q 

V, shake. 

(F. qualltd ; M.E. qualitee; 
Lat. qualit&tem, acc. of qualitas=a 


R 

Race (F. race ; Ital. razza, connected 
with Lat. radlare=to radiate, 
from radiu8=ray). 



T., folk, stock, breed, brood, 
kind, kin, kindred, house, tree, 
stem, blood, forefathers, forbears, 
offspring, seed, birth. 

L. people, nation, nationality, 
population, tribe, sept, genus, 
species, family, line, lineage, de¬ 
scent, pedigree, ancestry, extrac¬ 
tion, parentage, generation, pos¬ 
terity, progeny, issue. 

Radiant, v. bright. 

Rage, V. anger. 

Raise (M.E. reisen; Scand. reisa=to 
cause to rise). 

T. heighten, lift, set up, rear, 
hoist (Dutch), heave, uplift, 
upraise, weigh, build, put to¬ 
gether, rouse, call forth, foster, 
awaken, stir, kindle, borrow, grow. 

L. elevate, erect, buoy, exalt, 
enhance, magnify, double, in¬ 
crease, produce, form, fabricate, 
edify, establish, compose, stimu¬ 
late. inspire, inflame, foment, ex¬ 
cite, plant, cultivate. 

Ramble, v. wnuder. 

Rancour, r. ang(>r, hatred. 

Range (subst. from F. verb ranger 
(O.F. reuger)=to put in order, 
from rang (O.F. reng)=rank, 
O.H.G. brinc = a ring of men). 

T. leach, stretch, room, field, 
sweep, play, sight, freedom. 

L. extent, pitch, amplitude, 
scope (Gk.), calibre, compass, 
latitude 

Rank, v. order. 

Rapacious, v. greedy. 

Rapid, V. quick. 

Raptim, V. joy. 

Ri^ (P\(rare; Lat. rarum, acc. of 
ranis = rare). 

T. out of the way, queer (Ger,), 
few, few and far between, tliin, 
picked, high-wrought. 

L. unique, singular, curious, 
quaint, scarce, Infrequent, subtile, 
line, tenuous, choice, precious 
(Teut.),select, priceless, exquisite, 
excellent, superfine, inimitable, 
Incoinpnrable. 

Rash (M.E. rash, rasch, connected 
with O.E. rae8can=to flash). 

T. heedless, thoughtless, reck¬ 
less careless, headlong, head¬ 
strong, giddy, wild, wanton, 
hot-headed, break-neck, hare¬ 
brained, over-weening, unwary, 
daring. 

Ia incautious, indiscreet, im¬ 
prudent, improvident, temerari¬ 
ous, uncalculating, foolhardy 
(Teut.), precipitate, impulsive, im¬ 
petuous, adventurous, overconfi¬ 
dent. 

Ravage, v. rob. 

Ravenous, v. greedy. 

Ray, v. light. 

Rea^ (M.E. rechen; raecan). 

T. come to, overtake, put In, 
spread to, stretch, take, clutch, lay 
hands on, grasp, letch, bring, 
hand. 

L. arrive, attain, amount (to), 
equal, extend, pass. 

Ready (M.E. red! from O.E. ri75de» 
lit. equipped for riding). 

T. ripe, mellow, forewarned, 
forearmed, lively, quick, sharp, 
smart, clever, skilful, deft, cun¬ 
ning, handy, willing, minded, fain, 
nothing loth. 

L. prepared, mature, expectant, 
brisk, prompt, instant, alert, eager, 
adroit, dexterous, expert, apt, 
proficient, ingenious, available, ap¬ 
plicable, useful, serviceable, in¬ 
clined, disposed, favourable. 
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Beal (Late Lat. ro&l 18=belong:!ngf to 
the thing: itself^from ro8=a thing); 
V. also true. 

T. true. 

L. actual, positive, absolute, 
substantial, veritable, certain, 
genuine, legitimate, exact, auth¬ 
entic (Ok.), unadulterated, un- 
nlTected. sincere, realistic, vivid. 

Raur, V. raise. 

Reason (O.F. roison; M.K. resoun: 
Lat. rationem, acc. of ratio = cal¬ 
culation from ratus, past partic. 
of reor = I think), 

T. understanding, mind, wits, 
mother wit, brain, wisdom, shrewd¬ 
ness, depth, grounds, call, sake, 
mainKj)ring. 

L. intellect, faculties, intelli¬ 
gence, intuition, conception, in¬ 
stinct, capacity, comprehension, 
acumen, subtlety, acuteness, pene¬ 
tration, perspicacity, sapience, 
sense, roasoniibleness. Judgment, 
ratiocination, rationalism, loj^ic 
(Gk.), argument, discussion, de¬ 
bate, induction, principle, motive, 
indiicemont, consideration, attrac¬ 
tion, force, teraptrition, entice¬ 
ment, allurement (Tent.), cause, 
foundation. 

Gk. dialectics, analysis, syn¬ 
thesis, syllogism. 

Rebel (verb from M.E. adj. rebel; 
F. robelle ; Lat. rebcllem, acc. of 
rebclli8=lit. renewing war,—re = 
again + bellum = warb 

T. set at naught, rise, strike. 

L. disobey, defy, revolt, secede, 
mutiny. 

Rebellion (subst. from above). 

T. rising, strike, outbreak. 

L. disobedience, defiance, trea¬ 
son, contumacy, insubordination, 
mutiny, insurrection, riot (Ger.), 
tumult, sedition, revolt, secession 
(insurgent, recalcitrant). 

Rebuke, v. abuse. 

Receive, v. take. 

Recent, v. new, late. 

Reekie^ r. rash, careless, indifferent. 

Reckon, v. think. 

Recline, v, lie. 

Reconcile (O.F. reconcilier; Lat. re 
=again-fconcillaro = to conciliate ; 
lit. to bring into council, from 
concilium, — cum = with + calare = 
to summon). 

T. heal the breach, set straight, 
win over, make up. 

L. pacify, compose, propitiate, 
placate, conciliate, disarm, beguile 
(Teut.), content, satisfy, harinoiiize 
(Gk.), adjust. 

Record, r. account. 

BeoUfy, V. mend. 

Reduce, r. defeat. 

Refer (O.F. referer; Lat. referred 
lit. to bring back,—re=agaln-f 
ferro = to boar). 

T. hint. 

L. allude, intimate, insinuate, 
sugge.st, attribute, regard, relate, 
cite, quote. 

Reflect, V. think. 

Relonn, v. mend. 

Refrain, v. stop, leave. 

Refuse (F. refuser; M.K. refusen; 
Lat. rofusftre (not found), from re- 
fusus, past partic. of reiundore= 
to pour bock,—re=back-f fundere =* 
to pour). 

T. gainsay, be deaf to. 

L. reject, deny, decline, negative, 
resist, repel, repulse, rebufE, dis¬ 
claim, protest. 

Regard, v, look. 

Regret, v. penitence, sorrow. 


Regular, v. common. 

Refoice (O.F. resjois, stem of resjoir; 
M.K. rojoisen: Lat. re=again-fex 
e=much4-gaudire = to be gfiul). 

T. thank one’s stars, be glad, be 
thankful, make merry. 

L. exult, Joy, triumph, congratu¬ 
late, felicitate. 

Relate, v. tell. 

Relieve, v. help, cheer. 

Religion (F. religion ; Lat. religion- 
cm, acc. of religio=piety 

T. holiness, belief, worshi]». 

L. piety, faith, saintliness, 
sanctity, sanctimony, reverence, 
devotion, adoration, sect, profes¬ 
sion. 

Relinquish, v. leave. 

Relish, V, taste, like. 

Rductant, v. loth. 

Rely, V. trust. 

Remain, v. stay, abide. 

Remember (().F. remem brer; Lat. 
remcmorarI = to recall to mind,—re 
=again+memorare=to mention, 
from memor=mind fill). 

T. mind, bear in thought, be¬ 
think oneself, call up, look liack, 
recall, have by heart, have at 
one’s finger ends. 

L. recollect, recognise, review, 
celebrate, commit to memory. 

Remonstrate, v. protest. 

Remorse, v. penitence, sorrow. 

Renounce (F. rononcor; Lat. rennn- 
tiare=lit. to bring back news,—re 
s= again+nnntiu8 = messenger) ; v, 
also leave, deny. 

T. leave, give up, forego, yield, 
forsake. 

L. abandon, resign, quit, abdi¬ 
cate, relinquish, deny, reject, dis¬ 
claim, abiure, recant. 

Renown, r. fame. 

Repair, v. mend. 

Repeat (M.F. repeter; M.E. repetc; 
Lat. repetere=lit, to seek again, 
—re=again-f petore=to seek). 

T. say again, harp upon, drum 
(Dutch) into one’s ears, din into 
one’s ears, renew. 

L. reiterate, reproduce, echo 
(Gk.), revert (to), return (to), re¬ 
hearse, recite, recapitulate, re¬ 
sume, imitate, duplicate, multiply. 

Repentimee, r. penitence, sorrow. 

R^ly, V. answer. 

Repose, v, rest. 

Reprimand,') 

Reproach, ]■ r. abuse, accuse. 
Eleprove, j 

Repugnance, v. hatred. 

Etequest, v. ask. 

Elequite, r. punish, reward. 

Etes^ble (O.F. resembler; Lat. rc = 
again-i-8imulare=to make to look 
like, connected with Bimul=at 
once, together). 

T. Look like, smack of. 

L. be similar to, savour (of). 

Etesent (M.F. (se) re8entlr=to have a 
deep sense of; Lat. re«entire,—ro=s 
again-|-8entlr?=>to feel). 

T. take ill, take amiss, take to 
heart, fire up, flare up (at), bridle, 
lower, brood over, fret against, 

L. (take) offence, umbrage, ex¬ 
ception, chafe. 

Reserve, v. keei>. 

Reside, v, dwell, live. 

_, V. leave, renounce. 

Resist (O.F. resister; Lat. resistere 
=Ht. to stand back,—re=back-f 
8iBtere=to stand). 

T. hinder, withstand, stand up 
against, strive, stand one’s ground, 
stem, breast 

L. oppose, counteract, encounter, 


confront, repel, repulse, cross, re¬ 
buff. 

Resolve, v. decide. 

Respect (verb from F. subst. respect; 
Lat. respectum, acc. of rcspectuss* 
lit alooklng at,from refepectu8,past 
artic. of respicere=lit, to look 
ack —re=back+spl cere=tolook). 

T. cook up to, thiuk well of, keep, 
abide by. 

L. regard (Tent), revere, admire, 
honour, venerate, esteem, defer 
(to), pay homage (to), observ'e duo 
decorum (with), observe, comply 
(with), adhere (to). 

Responsible (adj. formed from subst. 
response ; M.E. respounso ; F. re¬ 
sponse ; Lat. responsum, from re- 
sponsiis, past partic. of respondSre 
= to answer,—re = again, back-f- 
Bpondere = to promise). 

T. answerable. 

L. accountable, liable. 

Rest (O.E. rest, raest). 

T. sle^, slumber, lull, stillness, 
standstill, breathing time, spare 
tunc, holiday, truce, drop, stop, 
prop, foothold. 

L, repose, quiet, peace, qui¬ 
escence, tranquillity, calm, pause, 
cc8.satlon, remission, intermission, 
respite, sti])port. 

Restn^ V. hold. 

Result, V. end. 

Retort, 1 ). answer. 

Retnm (F. rctourner; re (Lat. re = 
again, back)+tourner, to turn; 
Lat. tornare = lit. to turn in a 
lathe ; Lat. tornus=a lathe ; Gk. 
T6p»'os=an instrument wherewith 
to cut circles, connected with 
Topo 9 = piercing). 

T. come ba^, go back, lose 
ground, give back, bring back, 
answer, yield, bring in, give out. 

L. recede, revert, retreat, retire, 
retrograde, retrace, lapse, relapse, 
restore, render, disgorge, remit, 
reply, respond, retort, report. 

tbeveage (().F. revengier = to take 
vengeance,—re (Lat. re) = again, 
back-f-vengler; Lat. vindicare = to 
vindicate). 

T. wreak. 

L. avenge, requite, retaliate, 
vindicate. 

Revere, v. respect. 

Etevolt, V. rebel. 

Reward (A.F. rewarder; O.F. re- 
garder; Lat. re = back -f- O.Sax. 
warden = to watch, guard). 

T. atone. 

L. recompense, repay, requite, 
remunerate, compensate, indem¬ 
nify. 

EUob(M.£. riche ; O.E. rlce*powor- 
ful, connected with Celtic (O. 
Irish) rl, gen. rig=king). 

T. wealthy, well-to-do, well-off, 
gilt, bcgilt. 

L. opulent, affluent, luxuriant, 
fertile, fecund, prolific, ornate, 
gorgeous, gay (Tent.), savoury, 
dainty, palatable. 

Etid (M.E. ridden; O.E. hreddan=s 
to snatch away). 

T. free, bring through, loose 
from, unburden, snatch from, 
disentangle. 

L. deliver, rescue,saTC,cxtricate, 
liberate, clear, emancipate, release, 
disengage, divest, dispossess. 

Rildlt (adj. and subst.) (M.E. riht, 
reht). 

T. (adj.) even straight, true, 
good, meet, binding, behooving, 
fit, seemly, becoming, lair, even- 
handed, straightforward (subst.). 
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truth, fltneBB, fair plajr, law, birth* 
right. 

L. (adj.) direct, veritable, exact, 
accurate, precise, correct, strict, 
scrupulous, virtuous, innocent, 
moral, creditable, honest, honour¬ 
able (subst.), laudable, just, reason¬ 
able, equitable, legfitimate, justi¬ 
fiable, due, correct, proper, decor¬ 
ous, incumbent, imperative, verity, 
virtue, rectitude, propriety, moral¬ 
ity, iutegfrity. Justice, equity, im¬ 
partiality, duty, obligation, privi¬ 
lege, pretension, prerogratlvc, claim, 
demand, /icence, liberty. Immunity, 
sanction, authority, warranty 
(Teut.), charter (Gk ). 

Rigid, V. stern. 

RiseCM.E. risen ; O.E. ri8an=torl8e). 

T. ehoat up, spring: up, get up, 
climb, leap, grow, sprout, begin, 
dawn, make one's way, strike. 

L. mount, ascend, tower, soar, 
commence, originate, appear, 
succeed, rebel, revolt. 

Risk, V. danger. 

Rivalry (subst. from F. adj. rival; 
Lat. rivalis, lit. one who goes to 
the same stream as another, hence 
neighbour, rival, from Lat. rivus 
=a stream). 

T. match, wrestling, bout (Ger.), 
strife. 

L. competition, race, emulation, 
contention, contest, conflict, colli¬ 
sion, duel. 

Rob (M.JC!. robben; O.F. robber, 
rober=llt. to disrobe, from F. 
robe, M.H.G. roub=spoil, booty). 

T steal, thieve, filch, crimp, 
kidnap, run away with, plunder, 
(Ger.), strip, ransack, smuggle, 
swindle (Ger.), pluck, fleece, be¬ 
reave, take away, wrench away, 
wrest. 

L. purloin, pilfer, abstract, ap¬ 
propriate, plagiarise, abduct, seize, 
pillage, rifle (Teut.), sack (Heb.), 
loot (^nskrit), spoil, spoliate, 
despoil, pirate, maraud, poach 
(Ger.), peculate, abscond (with), 
embezzle, defraud, abduct, ravish, 
deprive, dispossess, usurp. 

Robi^ V. strong, healthy. 

Romance, v. tale. 

Romantic (adj. from romance O.F. 
romanz, romans=a tale, from Lat. 
r6inanlc6=Roman-wise. Roman¬ 
like, from Romanus=a Roman). 

T. high-flown, flighty, aweful. 

L. imaginative, extravagant, 
unreal, sentimental, passionate, 
quixotic, rhapsodising (Gk.). 

Rooin(M.E. roum; O.E. rum=space). 

T. field, sweep, play, swing, hall, 
loft. 

L. space, scope, range (Ger.), 
chamber, apartment, parlour, lib¬ 
rary, study, sanctum, attic (Gk.), 
garret (Ger.), cellar, kitchen. 

Bmen (M.E. roten; Scand. rotinn, 
past partic. of rjota (not found)=s 
to decay, orig. to soak). 

T. worm - eaten, moth - eaten, 
mildewed, mouldy, blighted, foul, 
fly-blown, weak, crazy, crumbling. 

L. decayed, cankered, tainted, 
leprous (Gk.), diseased, rancid, 
corrupt, putrid, putrescent, puru¬ 
lent, carious, peccant, fetid, 
festering. 

Boni^ (M.E. rough, row, ruh ; O.E. 
rGh*rough, hairy). 

T. uneven, rugged, knotted, 
gnarled, hairy, shaggy, shapelese, 
rough-hewn, unwrought, un¬ 
gainly, ill-made, ugly, uncouth, 
unkempt, untamed, ill-bred, un¬ 


licked, raw, homely, boorish 
(Dutch), clownish, homespum 
churlish, unneighbourly, gruff 
(Dutch), surly, tart, sour, bluff 
(Dutch), outspoken, down¬ 

right, blustering, wild, hard, 
stormy, uproarious. 

L. hirsute, formless, unfash- 
loned, misproportioned, fgraceless, 
inelegant, gross, unprepared, im¬ 
mature, coarse, crude, approxi¬ 
mate, untutored, vulgar, rude, 
uncourtly, uncivil, impolite, dis¬ 
courteous, ungracious, uncere¬ 
monious, unpolished, barbarous, 
brutish, brutal, violent, vehement, 
boisterous, brusque, turbulent, ob¬ 
streperous, pungent. 

Round (O.F. roond; Lat. rotundu8 = 
round, connected with rota=a 
wheel). 

T. bell-shaped, bead-like, full, 
smooth, twined, outspoken, down¬ 
right, straightforward. 

L. rotund, spherical (Gk.), 
globular, cylindrical (Gk.), cir¬ 
cular, oval, elliptic (Gk.), 
spiral (Gk.), coiled, convoluted, 
tortuous involved, circuitous, de¬ 
vious, digressive, rounded, frank 
(Tent.), iilain. 

Rouse, V. wake, raise. 

Rout, V. defeat. 

Rove, V. wander. 

Row, V. noise. 

Rude (F. rude ; Lat acc. rudem, from 
rudis=rough); v. also rough. 

T. ill-bred, ill-behaved, under¬ 
bred, unladylike, foul-mouthed, 
forward, rough, rugged, blunt, 
bluff (Dutch), gruff (Dutch), 
boorish (Dutch), churlish, snarl¬ 
ing, surly. 

L. impolite, discourteous, un¬ 
courtly, ill-mannered,* unpol¬ 
ished, uncivil, ungentlemanly, 
vulgar, saucy, precocious, ungal¬ 
lant, ungentle, brutal, orusque, 
cavalier. 

Ruffle, V. anger. 

Ruin, V. destroy. 

Run (M.E. rinnen ,* O.E. rinnan). 

^.flow, slip, slide, glide, stream, 
drift, rush, sweep, trip, speed, hie, 
scuttle, hurry, fly, race, shoot, tear, 
skim, dash, flit, spring, melt, 
ooze, drip, dribble, trickle, last, 
abide. 

L. move, budge, roll, hasten 
(Teut.), post, dart, trot, gallop 
(Teut.), bound (Gk.), issue, exude, 
dissolve, lapse, elapse, pass, con¬ 
tinue, endure. 

Rustic (F. mstique; Lat. rn8ticus=s 
belonging to the country, from 
ms=country). 

T. woodland, boorish (Dutch), 
clownish, homely, clumsy, awk¬ 
ward, loutish, slow-witted. 

L. rural, agricultural, sylvan, 
country, village, peasant, provin¬ 
cial, rude, stupid. 


Sacred, v. holy. 

Sad (O.E. saed-orig, satiated). 

T. unhappj/, unllvely, dark, 
gloomy, clouded, sorrowful, 
mournful, dreary, downcast, down¬ 
hearted, heavy, heavy-hearted, 
moping, moody, dull, glum, sulky, 
low, chap-fallen, woebegone, tear¬ 
ful, lackadaisical, rueful, wau, for¬ 
lorn, sick, heart-sick, heart-broken, 
overcome, unmanned, broken 
down, disheartened, stricken. 


careworn, weary, bitter, sore* 
unwelcome, thankless, woeful, 
heart-breaking, harrowing, grey, 
dingy, leaden, ashen, murky, 
lowering. 

L. cheerless, joyless, dismal, 
sombre, funereal, lugubrious, 
melancholy (Gk.), doleful, sullen, 
discouraged, desponding, des¬ 
pondent, pensive, lachrymose, 
jaundiced, saturnine, splenetic 
(Gk.), disconsolate, desolate, in de¬ 
spair, dejected, plaintive, queru¬ 
lous, repining, regretful (Scand.), 
concerned, cnimrined, dolorous, 
distressing,* afflicting, depress¬ 
ing, grievous, piteous, deplorable, 
lamentable, touching, affecting, 
pathetic (Gk.), staid (Dutch), 
grave, sober. 

Gk. hypochondriacal, hippish. 

Safe (F. and M.E. sauf : Lat. salvum, 
acc. of salvns=:safeX 

T. out cf harvfCs way, scathless, 
unbroken, unmarred, sound, un¬ 
scathed, healthy, careful, heedful, 
wary (under the wing, shadow, 
shade, shield of). 

L. sure, secure, defensible, ten¬ 
able, invulnerable, impregnable, 
inaccessible, unassailable, unim¬ 
paired, unhurt, uninjured, in¬ 
tact, cautious, prudent, guarde<i 
(Teut.), circumspect, discreet, 
politic (Gk.). 

Sagacious, v. wise, clever. 

Sake, V. account. 

Salabrious, v. healthy. 

Sanction, v. encourage, allow. 

Sane (Lat. sanus^sound of mind). 

T. of sound mind, in one’s right 
mind, shrewd, sharp, wise, cool, 
far-sighted. 

L. reasonable, rational, sensible, 
lucid, clear, sapient, judicious, 
prudent, expedient, politic (Gk.), 
staid, sober, solid. 

Sapient, v. wise. 

Sidire (Lat. satira, saturaBorlg. a 
mixture; from satura lanx b= a 
dish of mixed ingredients; where 
satura=lit. full). 

T. scoff. 

L. sarcasm (Ok.), irony (Gk.). 

Satisfaction, v. content, and under 
punish. 

Saucy, v. rude. 

Savage, v. wild. 

Save (A.F. sauver, saver; M.E. 
sauven; I.at. salv&reBto save, 
from salvus=safe), .. 

T. keep, keep alive, put by, lay 
by, hoard.Shustwind. 

L. deliver, extricate, rescue, re¬ 
deem, ransom, reserve, store, ac¬ 
cumulate, amass, preserve, main¬ 
tain, vindicate, guard (Teut.), 
retrench, economise (^Gk,). 

Say (M.E. seggen; O.E. seegan); v. 
also speak, tell. 

T. speak, utter, pour forth, 
breathe, let fall, tell, hold forth, 
have one’s say. 

L. pronounce, enunciate, articu¬ 
late, declaim, recite, assert, affirm, 
declare, allege, depose, depbne, as¬ 
severate, remark, observe. 

Scandal (F. scandale; Lat. scandal- 
urn; Gk. cr«c<ivdaAof'sran offence, 
stumbling-block, orig. the spring 
of a trap). 

T. shame, back-biting, evil-speak¬ 
ing, gossip, hearsay, tittle-tattle, 
town-talk. 

L. dishonour, discredit, offence, 
disgrace, Infamy, reproach, turpi¬ 
tude. dotraetion, disparagement, 
depreciation, vilification, obloquyi 
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scurrility, aspersion, defamation, 
slander (Gk.), calumny. 

Soatoe, V. rare. 

gca^« V, spread. 

Soent» V. fragrance, smell. 

Soheine» v. plan. 

Scliool (O.F. escole; M.E. scole; 
Lat. schola; Gk. <rxo\ij=lit. leisure 
time). 

T. learning^ teaching^ up-brlng- 
ing, belief. 

L. academy (Ok.), university, 
college, seminary, institute, class, 
apprenticeship, training, educa¬ 
tion, preparation, pupilage, tutel¬ 
age, novitiate, matriculation, in¬ 
struction, discipline, persuasion, 
tenets, creed, profession, philoso¬ 
phy (Gk.). 

Science, v. knowledge. 

So(i V. laugh, scorn. 

Scope, V. i»lace, room. 

Sconi (verb from M.E. scorn; O.F. 
escorne, verb e8corner=to mock, 
humiliate, lit. to deprive of one’s 
horns, from Lat. ex = from, and 
cornu=a horn). 

T. look down upon, hold cheap, 
think nothing of, make light of, 
set at' naught, sneer, scoff, jeer 
(Dutch),gibe, belittle,slight(Ger ), 
spurn. 

L.l despise, contemn, disdain, 
disregard, deride, mock, ridicule, 
flout. 

Scrawl, V. write. 

Scream, v. cry. 

Scribble, v. write. 

Scruple, V. doubt. 

Scrutiny, v. search. 

Scam(Scand. skiim=froth). 

T. froth, off-scourings, sweep- 
in»e, dregs. 

Jj. refuse, sediment. 

ScnrrlUty, v. abuse. 

Sea (M.E. see ; O.E. sae-lake, sea). 

T. main, deep, brine, waves, 
billows, great waters, tide. 

L. ocean (Gk.). 

Search (noun from M.E. sorchen, 
cerchen; O.F. corcher, to-day, 
chercher=to seek; Lat. circare^* 
to go round, from circu8=a ring); 
for verb. v. seek. 

T. sifting. 

L. quest, pursuit, pursuance, 
chase, inquiry, examination, re¬ 
view, scrutiny, investigation, In- 
ouisition, inquest, dissection, in- 
auction. 

Gk. analysis. 

Sedosion, r. under lonely. 

Second, v. help, encourage. 

Secret, v. hidden. 

Secrete, v. hide. 

Section, v. part, party. 

Secure, v. safe. 

Sedate, v. sober. 

Sediti(m,v. rebellion. 

Seduce, v. tempt. 

Sedutoue, v. busy. 

See (M.E. seen, sen ; O.E. sdon). 

T. beheld, have In eight, make 
out, get sight of, witness, cast 
eyes on, set eyes on, look, eye, 
watch, peer, stare, gaze, glare, 
hnow, understand, have an Ink- 
lli^ ot 

L. perceive, discern, descry, dis¬ 
tinguish, discover, spy ((^r.), 
espy (Ger.^. recognise, contem¬ 
plate, speculate, view, survey, 
scan, inspect, obs^e, comprehend, 
recognise. 

8 edE(M.E. seken ; O.E. sdean). 

T.'look for. rummage (Dutch), 
ransack, feel for, fish for, peer, 
nunt, dog, follow, look Into, dip 


into, dive into, go deep Into, 
fathom, sift, winnow, thresh out, 
ctsk, bid for, beg, crave, beseech, 
beset, dun. 

L. search. Inquire, scan, recon¬ 
noitre, explore, sound, pry, over¬ 
haul* (Ger.), trace, track (Teut.), 
ferret, canvass (Gk.), agitate (for), 
pursue, aim (at), examine, study. 
Inquire, probe, sound, dissect, scru¬ 
tinise, question, demand, interro¬ 
gate, offer, move, propose, request, 
sue, pray, entreat, petition, soli¬ 
cit, invite, plead, supplicate, im¬ 
plore. 

Seem (M.E. semen; O.E 8f}man = 
orig. to satisfy, hence beseem, 
appear). 

T. look, show, look like. 

L. appear, resemble, (be) ap¬ 
parent, assume. 

Seemly, v. lit, right. 

Seize, v. take. 

Select, V. choose. 

Send (O.E. Bendan=orig. to make to 
go). 

T. waft, drive, shoot, let fly, 
start, entrust, ship. 

L. discharge, launch, imiiel, pro¬ 
pel, push, eject, expel, discard, 
reject, repulse, embark, commis¬ 
sion, delegate, depute, consign, 
assign, charge, accredit, appoint, 
nominate, employ. 

Sense, v. reason. 

Sens^ve, r. soft 

Sensual, v. wanton. 

Sentence (F. sentence ; Lat. sententia 
= opinion, connected with sentire 
= to feel). 

T. finding, saying, saw. 

L. opinion, judgment, decision, 
verdict, decree, award (Ger.), coii- 
demnation, damnation, proscrip¬ 
tion, conviction, maxim, dictum, 
adage, remark, observation, idiom 
(Gk.), phrase (Gk.), expression. 

(ik. aphorism, apothegm, phrase¬ 
ology. 

Sepan^ (Lat. separatns, past partic. 
of Hepararo=to separate,—so = 
apart+ parare=to prepare, make). 

T- cut off, cut adrift, loose, un¬ 
loose, undo, disentangle, set free, 
sunder, saw, cleave, rive, rend, 
slit, split (Diitcii), carve, break, 
tear, burst, wrench, set aside, strike 
off, fly off, spread, scatter, put 
away, leave. 

L. disjoin, disconnect, disengage, 
disunite, dissociate, detach, part, 
segregate, isolate, insulate, divide, 
seclude, sever, rupture, dissect, 
anatomise ((»k.), disintegrate, dis¬ 
member, dislocate, branch off, 
bifurcate, fork, ramify, diverge, 
radiate, disperse, divorce. 

ScriouSt V. earnest. 

Serve, r. help, attention. 

Set (O.E. scttau = to make to sit). 

T. put, lay, begin, show, sink, 
lower, go down. 

L. place, establish, found, plant, 
arrange, station, appoint, order, 
adjust, regulate, flx, impose, pre¬ 
pare, decline, fade. 

Settle (M.E. sotlen; O.E. sotlan=to 
take a seat, to flx). 

T. take up one’s abode, strike 
root, sink, droop, slide, set, find, 
doom, choose, make up one’s mind, 
come to an understanding, clinch, 
wipe off. 

L. doTnesticate (oneself), plant 
(oneself), perch, squat establish 
(oneself), locate (oneself), bivouac 
(Ger.), encamp, decline, descend, 
gravitate, founder, arrange (Teut.), 


place, dispose, form, marshal 
(Teut.), range (Teut.). group 
(Ger.), allot, assign, distribute, 
reduce, conclude, Judge, decide, 
determine, pronounce, sentence, 
award (Tent.), adjudge, adjudi¬ 
cate, treat, negotiate, stipulate, 
ratify, confirm, pay, discharge, 
square, satisfy. 

Sever, v. separate. 

Sevend, v. many. 

Severe, v. hard, stern. 

Shackle, v. hinder. 

Shake (O.E. sceacan, scacan). 

T. quiver, flutter, flicker, flap, 
throb, quaver, twitter, shiver, 
totter, sway, stagger, reel, waver, 
hang, linger, shudder, quake, 
falter, fear, dread, jerk, jolt, shock, 
ruflle, startle, stir, wake, rouse, 
strike, upset, damp, chill, throw 
cold water on, dishearten, unman, 
weaken, harm, mar, wield, waggle, 
wag, nod. 

L. tremble, palpitate, pnlsato, 
fluctuate, oscillate, hesitate, doubt, 
quail, vibrate, trill, agitate, con¬ 
vulse, disturb, perturb, ener¬ 
vate, impress, dissuade, orandish 
(Scand. ),lflourish. 

Shallow (M.E. schalowe). 

T. ankle-deep, knee-deep, skin- 
deep, half-learned, smattering, 
showy. 

L. superficial, surface, empty, 
ignorant, illiterate, pretentions, 
ostentatious. 

Sham, V. false. 

Shame (O.E. sceamu, scamu). 

T. blush, brand, slur (Dutch), ill- 
name, wrong, unfairness, foul play. 

L. modesty,hvt.hhi\i\jiess, humility, 
diflidence.purity,decency,delicacy, 
chastity, virtue, disgrace, discredit, 
111 -fame,* degradation, obloc[ny, 
opprobrium, odium, Ignominy, 
infamy, dishonour, humiliation, 
tarnish (Ger.), taint, pollution, 
stain blot, reproach, imputation, 
injustice, iniquity, outrage. 

Shape, V. figure. 

Slum, V. part. 

Sharp (O.E. scoarp). 

T. keen, spiketl, thorny, bristling, 
stinging, biting, bitter, tapering, 
high, shrill, bright, quick-witted, 
shrewd, clever, deft, ready, smart, 
skilful, cunning, canny, livdy, 
quick, spry, fast, harsh, rou^h, 
waspish, tart, sour, short, peevish, 
crabbed, surly, cutting, withering, 
dry, pithy, sore, grinding. 

L. acute, peaked, salient, 
barbed (Scand.), pungent, acrid, 
poignant, piercing, intelligent, 
penetrating, adroit, artful, brisk, 
vivacious, animated, prompt. In¬ 
stant, expeditious, incisive, tren¬ 
chant, mordant, virulent, corrosive, 
stringent, brusque, rude, abrupt, 
acid, acrimonious, curt, venomous, 
censorious, critical (Gk.), painful, 
grating, cruel, agonising (^Gk.). 

Gk. caustic, drastic, digram,matie. 

Shelter, defend, hide. 

Shine|(O.E. scinan); r. also bright, 
light. 

T. glow, glitter, glisten, gleam, 
twinkle, glimmer, beam, shimmer, 
flicker, sparkle, flash, flare, 
blaze, idazzle, brighten, lighten, 
bloom, make a stir in the world, 
outshine. 

L. scintillate, eomscate, radiate, 
illume, illuminate. 

Shiver,shake. 

Shook (M.E. 8Chokken»to Jolt). 

T. shaJee, Jerk, jolt. Jar, starUc, 
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8tan,st(igrg:er, take aback, take away 
one’s breath, sicken^ stink in the 
nostrils of. 

L. affitate, disturb, surprise, elec¬ 
trify (Gk.), astound, astonish, 
stupefy, petrify (Gk), confound, 
convulse, disgust, revolt, scandalise 
(Gk.), nauseate (Gk.). 

Short (O.E. sceortX 

T. little, small, dwarfed, spare, 
shrank, stuntedj thickset, docked, 

' low, pithy, Jleetmg, flyln<^, short¬ 
lived, tart, sharp, sour, scant, 
wantinfif, lacking-. 

L. squat, brief, curt, compen¬ 
dious, compact, curtailed, reduced, 
concise, summary, terse, trenchant, 
pregnant, succinct, transient, tran¬ 
sitory, evanescent, passing, fugi¬ 
tive, temporal, momentary, cur¬ 
sory, acrimonious, abrupt, brusque, 
deficient, insufficient, inadequate, 
minus, imperfect, elTective, fail- 

5k. laconic, spasmodic. 

Show (M. E. schewen ; O.E. sccawian 
s=orig. to see, then to make to see). 

T. set forth. Haunt, dangle, be¬ 
token, stand forth, stand oiit, rise, 
loom. 

L. exhibit, present, produce, dis¬ 
play, manifest, exjwse, express, dis¬ 
close, reveal, uncover, imply, 
argue, point (out), indicate, in¬ 
struct, inform, demonstrate, prove. 

Shrew (M .E. shrewe = lit. bad, ac¬ 
cursed, person of either sox, from 
schrowcu = to curse, from O.E. 
Bcreawa=a shrew mouse supposed 
to have a venomous bite). 

T. scold, vixen, spitfire. 

L. fury,dragon (Gk.), termagant, 
virago, grenadier. 

Shrewa (M.E. 8chrewed = malicious, 
orig. » accursed, past partic. of 
8chrewen=to curse, from O.E. 
screawa, v. above); v. also sharp, 
clever. 

T. knowing, keen, sharp, canny, 
cunning, wily, sly. 

L. acute, astute, perspicacious, 
penetrating. 

Shriek, V. cry. 

Shudder, v. shake. 

Shun, i'. fly. 

Sick, V. ill. 

Signify, v, mean. 

Silent (F. silent; Lat. silent-, stem of 
silens, pres, partic. of silere=to 
keep quiet); v. also peace. 

T. still, hushed, dumb, tongue- 
tied, speechless, wordless. 

L. mute, quiet, taciturn, reticent, 
tacit. 

Silly. V. foolish. 

Simple (F. simple; Lat. simplicem, 
acc. of simplex=onefold). 

T. unmingled, unblended, sheer, 
bare, stark, homely, homespun, 
household, untrimmed, straightfor¬ 
ward, gi'een, soft, silly, childish. 

L. uniform, single, unmlxed, 
pure, clear, unadulterated, un¬ 
alloyed, mere, plain, ordinary, 
unadorned, chaste, severe, pure, 
unaffected, unvarnished, artless, 
guileless (Tent.), undesigning, 
frank (Tent.), spontaneous, un* 
studied, unsophisticated (Gk.), 
Ingenuous, naive, credulous, con¬ 
fiding. infantine, puerile. 

Celt, bald, gullible. 

Simulate, v. pretend. 

Sin (O.E. synn, slnn, senn). 

T. wrong - doing, evil-doing, 
wickedness, guilt, misdoing, mis¬ 
deed, weakness. 

L. misconduct, fault, vice, error. 


infirmity, frailty, transgression, 
dereliction, delinquency, lapse, 
failing, offence, trespass, misde¬ 
meanour, crime, felony, enormity, 
outrage, atrocity. 

Sincere, v. true, frank, honest. 

Sinful, V. wicked, bad. 

Sing (O.E. singan=orig. to resound). 

T. chirp, chirrup, lilt, purl, 
quaver, twitter, hum. 

L. chant, warble (Gcr.), carol 
(Gk.), trill, intone, poetise (Gk.), 
versify. 

Single, V. lonely. 

SinguLar, v. strange. 

Sink (O.E. sincan). 

T. set, settle, go down, dip, dive, 
dioop, lose heart, give way, lower, 
hush, forget. 

L. descend, subside gravitate, 
decline, plunge, founder, fail, 
succumb, despond, repine (Gk.), 
pine (Gk.), fade, submerge, en- 
g ul pb (Gk.), suppress. 

Size (short for nssize ; M.E. assise = 
an allowance of food ; O.F. assise 
= tax, orig. session of court of 
justice, from assise, fern, past 
partic. of as8coir=to set; l.at. 
assiderc, — ad = near -f sedfire + to 
sit). 

T. bulk, greatness. 

L. dimensions, magnitude, 
volume, expanse, mass, propor¬ 
tions, obesity, corpulence, im¬ 
mensity. 

Skill (M.E. skil; Scand. skil = lit. a 
distinction). 

T. skilfnlncss, craft, cunning, 
knack, sleight, cleverness, gift. 

L. dexterity, address, profi¬ 
ciency, accomplishment, tact, dip¬ 
lomacy (Gk.). 

Slack, t’. idle, loose. 

Slander (verb from subst. ; M.E. 
sclandre; ().F.esclandre,e8candre, 
cscandle; Lat. scandalum; Gk. 
cr«aefiaXoe=a snare ; r. scandal). 

T. run down, bespatter, blacken, 
backbite, speak ill of, brand. 

L. detract, decry, disparage, 
depreciate, asperse (cast aspci- 
sions), vilify, libel, lampoon 
(Tent.), traduce, defame, calumni¬ 
ate, damn with faint praise. 

Slaughter, v. kill. 

Slay, V. kill. 

Sleek, e. fat, smooth. 

Sleep (O.E. slaepan, slepan). 

T. slumber, drowse, doze, take a 
nap, dream, snore, fall asleep, 
smoulder. 

L. hibernate. 

Slender, v. thin. 

Slight, v. thin. 

Slim, V, thin. 

Slippery (adj. formed from O.E. 
8lipor=that which slips). 

T. smooth, glassy, glib, untrust¬ 
worthy. 

L. greasy, oily, precarious, un¬ 
certain, dangerous, insecure, 
ductile, evasive, elusive, insidious, 
perfidious, treacherous, unreli¬ 
able. 

Slothful, V. idle, slow. 

Slow (O.E. slaw). 

T. slack, sluggish, slothful, list¬ 
less, lazy Idle, creeping, late, ho 
lated, behind-hand, smouldering, 
still, weary, wearisome, tiresome, 
irksome, flaL tame, humdrum, dry, 
dull, backward, heavy. 

L. tardy, deliberate, gradual, 
insensible, Impercei^ihle, languid, 
leisurely, dilatory, inert, inactive, 
passive, torpid, tedious, arid, 
stupid. 


Sly, V. clever. 

Small, V. little. 

Smart, v. quick, clever. 

SmeU (M.E. smel, sinul). 

T. stink, steuch, sweetness. 

L. odour, scent, fume, perfume, 
fragrance, redolence, balm (Gk.), 
incense, spico, essence, exhala¬ 
tion, emanation, pungency, efflu¬ 
vium. 

Smooth (M.E. smootho, smgtho ; O.E. 
smethe, smoethe). 

T. even, sleek, glossy, downy, 
silken, slippery, glassy, glib, un¬ 
ruffled, still. 

L. polished, level, plane, easy, 
facile, calm, quiet, tiauqull, peace¬ 
ful, untroubled. 

Snatch, v. take. 

Sneer, v. laugh, scorn. 

Sober (M.E. and F. sobre; Lat. 
sobrlum acc. of sobrius=sober,— se 
= apart-fbriii8=drunk). 

T. cool, unruffled, in one’s right 
mind, steady, earnest. 

L. abstemious, temperate, 
moderate, tee-total, reasonable, 
measured, tempered, sane, ra¬ 
tional, self-possessed,* serious, 
grave, sedate, staid (Dutch), 
solemn, demure. 

Society (M.F. soci6t6; liUt. socictatem, 
acc. of 80 cietaH=fellow 8 bip, from 
BOPiiis=a companion). 

T. fellowship, uatliering, body, 
brotherhood, sisterhood, knot, 
gang, ring, club, clump, guild, 
high life, upper teu thousand, 
world, mankind. 

L. intercourse, conviviality, 
company, party, faction, set, c-om- 
munity, iratornity, clique, circle, 
coterie, corporation, association, 
institute, union, league, syndicate 
(Gk.), confederation, fashion, 
civilisation, humanity, human 
species, public. 

Soft (O.E. soft). 

T. yielding, flabby, lithe, lissom, 
smooth, sleek, silken (?), mellow, 
honied, low, whispered, still, mild, 
tame, weak, womanly, childish, 
silly, green, half-witted. 

L. flaccid, spongy (Gk.), supple, 
pliant, flexible, plastic (Gk.), 
dulcet, mellifluous, faint, gentle, 
moderate, lenient, temperate, 
quiet, indulgent, sensitive, tender, 
docile, tractable, irresolute, infirm, 
timid, credulous, simple, stupid. 

Solace, V. comfort, cheer. , 

Sole, V. lonely. 

Sdemn, v. earnest. 

Solicit, V. ask. 

Solicitude, v. care. 

Solid (F. solido; Lat. solidum, acc. 
of soliduss= firm). 

T. thickset hard, stubborn, un¬ 
yielding, unbending, stony, stead¬ 
fast, fast, steady, rooted, whole, 
sound, deep-roaa, well-grounded, 
thorough. 

L. dense, coherent, cohesive, 
compact, close, [serried, sub¬ 
stantial, material, concrete, mas¬ 
sive. impervious, rigid, firm. In¬ 
flexible, adamantine (Gk.), stable, 
entire, undivided, profound. 

Solitary, v. lonely. 

Soothe, V. abate. 

Sordid, V. mean. 

Sorrow (M.E. sorwe; O.E. sorge, acc. 
of sorh, sorgsesorrow). 

T. heart-sinking, heaviness, 
gloom, weariness, sadness, dismals, 
home-sickness, bitterness, heart¬ 
burning, rue, soreness, waters of 
bitterness, smart, ache, heart-ache, 
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care, fret, woe, unhappiness, pan^, 
wail, wailingr, groan, iuoan,inourn> 
ing. 

L. d^ectlon, depression, melan¬ 
choly (Gk.), vapours, despondency, 
despair, suffering, passion, pain, 
dolour, vexation, discomfort, visi¬ 
tation, affliction, chagrin, anxiety, 
concern, grief, distress, misery, 
tribulation, desolation, anguish, 
ftgony (Gk.), torture, torment, 
regret (Scand.), repining (Gk.), 
mortification, disappointment, dis¬ 
content, lamentation. 

Gk. hypochondria. 

Sound, V. whole. 

Boor (0.£. sor). 

T. tart, crabbed, peevish, sharp. 

L. acid, acrimonious. 

Gk. caustic. 

Space, 'v.lroom. 

Spare (0.£. spartan, from adj. spaer 
—spare, frugal). 

T. do without, let alone, forbear, 
drop, forego, give away, yield. 

L. abstain, refrain, dispense 
(with), part (with), waive (Scand.), 
resign, afford, allow, concede, sub¬ 
scribe, save, retrench. 

Sparkle, v. shine. 

Speak (M.E. speken; 0.£. specan, 
sprecan). 

T. say, utter, breathe, let fall, 
talk, hold forth, tell, t.alk, chat, 
chatter. 

L. deliver, pronounce, harangue 
(Ger.), declaim, recite, discouise, 
preach, lecture, expatiate, solilo¬ 
quise, spout, converse, parley. 

Special, v. particular. 

Spedous. V. false. 

Speech (M.F. speche ; O.E. spifece, 
dat. of spaSc, earlier spraec). 

T. talk, say, flow of words, 
tongue. 

L. locution, parlance, oration, 
recitation, delivery, lecture, 
harangue ((Jer ), sermon, address, 
monologue (Gk.), soliloquy, ap- 
peal, invocation, peroration, effu¬ 
sion, oratory, elocution, rhetoric 
(Gk,), converse, conversation, 
colloquy, confabulation, language, 
vernacular, dialect (Gk.), patois, 
articulation. 

Gk. apostrophe, phraseology. 

Speed (O.E. sped). 

T. swiftness, rush, dash, nimble¬ 
ness, liveliness, quickness. 

L. velocity, celerity, rai>idlty, 
expedition, acceleration, despatch, 
alacrity, promptitude, haste 
(Teut.), precipitation, impetuosity. 

Sp^ (O.F}. spendan, from Lat. dis- 
pendere=to spend, — dis = awav 
from + pendere = hang, weigh 
out). 

T.runthrough, drain, swallowup. 

L. expend, disburse (Gk.), Invest, 
pay, purchase, subscribe, waste, 
exhaust, consume. 

Spite (M.E. spyt, spit, short for de¬ 
spit ; O.F. despit; Lat. dispoctum, 
acc. of despoctusss contempt, from 
dc8plcere,-^e = down -f speccro =3 
to look). 

T. ill-will, hate. 

L. malice, malevolence, malig¬ 
nity, resentment, rancour, vindic¬ 
tiveness, despite, pique, grudge. 

Splendid, v. fine. 

Spoil, V. rob, harm. 

Sport, V. Play. 

Spread (0.£. sprSSdan). 

T. widen, swell, grow, stretch, 
overspread, sow, shed, strew, 
sprinkle (Dutch), scatter, make 
known, blazon, blaze abroad. 


L. expand, enlarge, extend, in¬ 
crease, dilate, disperse, diverge, 
radiate, ramify, divaricate, branch, 
diffuse, disseminate, publish, cir¬ 
culate, propagate, promulgate, 
rumour, proclaim, herald (Teut.), 
noise (abroad), advertise. 

Sporioos, V, false. 

S<iaander, v. waste. 

Stable, V. solid. 

Stagger, v. shake, astonish. 

Stay (M.F. estnyer=to prop, from 
subst. eBtaye=a prop; M.Dutch 
staeye). 

T. x^hold, bear up, prop, bolster, 
y>uto/,Bt.ave off, hinder, keep from, 
rest, abide, tarry, linger, stand, 
dwell, live. 

L. support, obstruct, postpone, 
delay, remain, pause, wait (Ger.), 
continue, frequent, resort, visit. 

Steadfast, v. solid. 

Steal, V. rob. 

Stem (M.E. sterne, hturnc; O.E. 
styrne). 

T. harsh, hanl, grim, unsparing, 
ruthless. 

L. strict, severe, dour, austere, 
rigid, rigorous, obdurate, inexor¬ 
able, inflexible, uncompromising, 
exacting, relentless, Draconian 
(Gk.), Spartan (Gk.), straitlaced, 
stringent, exigent, pitiless, merci¬ 
less, arbitrary, imperative, peremp¬ 
tory, coercive, extortionate. 

Stiff (M.E stif; O.E stif). 

F. unbending, unyielding, stub¬ 
born, harsh, stern, starched,stilted, 
cold,^cool. 

L. rigid, firm, Inflexible, forced, 
laboured, formal, severe, haughty, 
prim, ceremonious, pretentious, 
pedantic (Gk.). 

Still, V. silent, quiet. 

Stimalate, v. encourage. 

Stir, V. raise, wake. 

Stop (M.E. stoppen ; O.E. stopplan; 
Lat. Ktuppare = to stop up with 
tow, from Btuppa=tow). 

T. fill, plug (Dutch), dam, cram, 
gag, hinder, withhold, stay, forbid, 
rest, take breath, bide, abide, break 
off, pull up, hold, have done with, 
end. 

L. close, block (Ger.), bung, ob¬ 
struct, impede, prohibit, inhibit, 
roscrilie, restrain, desist, cease, 
Iscontinue. 

Story (M.E. storie; O.F. estoire ; Lat. 
historia; Gk.to'Topta=lnforinatiou). 

T. tale. 

L. narrative, history (Gk.), tradi- 
tion,legend,flctlon, novel,romance. 

Stout, V. strong, fat. 

Straight (M.E. streight'; O.F. streht, 
past parti c. of Btroccan=to stretch), 

T. upright, even, unbent, un¬ 
swerving, straightforward, right, 
true. 

L. erect, vertical, perpendicular, 
rectilinear, direct, undevlating. 

Stnmge (O.F. estrange; Lat. ex- 
traneum, acc. of extraneu8=for¬ 
eign, from the outside, from extra 
s= outside), 

T. outlaiidish, out of keeping, out 
of the beaten track, unwonted, odd, 
out of the way, queer (Low (Jer.), 
new-fangled, whimsical, unheard 
of, wonderful. 

li. extraneous, alien, foreign, 
abnormal, exceptional, irregular, 
unusual, peculiar, eccentric, egre¬ 
gious, rare, singular, curious, ese- 
traordinary, monstrous, surpris¬ 
ing, unexpected, mysterious, 
miraculous, monstrous, stupend¬ 
ous, unexpected, unaccountable, 


remarkable, quaint, nondescript, 
unconventional, fantastic (Ok.>, 
grotesque, bizarre, comic (Gk.), 
ridiculous, ludicrous. 

Stray, v. wander. 

Strength (O.E. strengthen). 

T. spring, lustiho^, sinew, 
thews, pith, keenness, toughness, 
stubbornness, might. 

L. power, potency, force, puis¬ 
sance, stamina, vigour, energy 
(Gk.), intensity, tenacity. 

St^uous, V. busy, eager. 

Strife (O.F. estrif.; Scand. stiith). 

T. jar, clash, split, breach, high 
words, wrangling, odds, warfare, 
outbreak, brawl, wrestle, tussle, 
scuffle, fray (Teut.), affray (Teut.), 
fight. 

L. discord, disagreement, vari¬ 
ance, dissension, difference, divi¬ 
sion, rupture, disunion, schism 
(Gk.),fcud ((Jer.), faction, quarrel, 
dispute, litigation, broil, riot 
(Ger.), disturbance, commotion, 
contention, contest, struggle, con¬ 
troversy, rivalry, competition, con¬ 
flict, collision. 

Gk. polemics. 

Strike, v. beat. 

Strive, v. fight. 

Strong (O.E. Strang, strong).! 

T. mighty, hard, wiry, well- 
knit, stalwart, slnewv, stubborn, 
tough, earnest, heart-ielt, fnlsome, 
rank. 

L. vigorous, forcible, stout (G-er.), 
robust, sturdy, hardy (Ger.), 
powerful, potent, puissant, valid, 
muscular, brawny (Ger.), virile, 
eneriretic (Gk.), active, intense, 
vehement, violent, incisive, tren¬ 
chant, poignant, virulent, strin¬ 
gent, profound, passionate, pun- 
gent, mordant, acrid, fetid, 
noisome (Gk.X 

Stubborn (M.E. stobnm, stibnm; 
O.E. 8tybb=a stump-hor, adj. 
termination, t.«.=stump-like, im¬ 
movable us a stump). 

T. deep-rooted, stiff, unbending, 
unyielding, dogged, wilful, self- 
willed, wayward, unruly, head¬ 
strong. 

L. rigid, Inflexible, obstinate, 
tenacious, obdurate, perverse, re¬ 
fractory, recalcitrant, unconquer¬ 
able, indomitable. 

Study (M.E. studio: A.F. cstudic; 
Lat. 8tudium = zeal). 

T. learning, reading, thought, 
brain-work, mind, den. 

L. ei'udition, perusal, Inquiry, 
search, research, quest, pursuit, 
review, scrutiny, investigation, at¬ 
tention, consideration, reflection, 
speculation, cogitation, lucubra¬ 
tion, intention, sanctum. 

Stupid (F. stupide; Lat. stupidns, 
from 6tupSre=to be amazed). 

T. witless, brainless, blundering, 
dull, thick-headed, addle-pated, 
silly, short-sighted, wrong-headed, 
purblind,* slow, flat, humdrum, 
tiresome, wearisome, dry.i 

L. unintelligent, unintellectual, 
unreasonable, fatuous, imbecile, 
bovine, foolish, senseless. Inept, 
Insensate, credulous, simple, in¬ 
fatuated, fanatical. Impractic¬ 
able, prosaic, uninteresting, arid, 
tedions. 

Sturdy, v. strong. 

Subdue, v.iwin, defeat. 

Sublime, v. high, great. 

Submit, V. yield. 

“ " * \ V. live. 

, V. matter. 
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8iiMcrfiig«»tt^. trick. 

SoMle, V. clever. 

Succeed (F. succdder; Lat Bucc§<lere 
=to foilowalter,—8ub=near, tinder 
+c6dere=:to }>o, come). 

T. follow^ come alter, ttan tAe day^ 
thrive. 

L. etwue, gain (Teut.), secure (a 
point), carry (a point), manage 
(to), contrive (to), effect, accom- 
plish, attain, prosper, triumph, sur¬ 
mount dilficulty. 

_, V. welfare. 

SncoQur, v, help. 

Sodden, soddeiuy (M.K sodaln; O.F. 
Bodain, Budaln; Lat. subitanus, 
lor subitaneus, from 8ubituB= 
sudden, lit. that which has come 
secretly, from 8ubire = to come 
secretly, sub=under, 8ecret+Ire= 
to go). 

T. unawares, without warning, 
unforeseen, unlocked for, at a 
stroke, at sight, in the twinkling 
of an eye, Bta,rtling. 

L. unexpected, iuBtantaneous, 
instant, abrupt, in a moment, ex¬ 
tempore, at short notice, inconti¬ 
nently. 

Boiler (M.E. suflren, aoflren; O.F. 
soffrir, from Lat. 8ufferre=to 
undergo, endure, — sub s= under + 
lorre = to bear). 

T. let boar with, feel, abide, go 
through with, stand, put up with, 
brook, feel, undergo, ache, smart, 
be ill, ail, sicken. 

L. permit, allow, tolerate, endure, 
experience, resign (oneself to), 
labour (under), wince, pine (Gk.), 
languish, complain (of). 

Bugged V. hint. 

Sait» V. fit. 

SoU^ V. sad. 

Bonunary, r. short. 

Bommon, v. call. 

Bonder, v. separate. 

Bondry, v, many. 

Boperb, v. proud, line. 

Supine, v. idle. 

Sopplicate, v. ask. 

Supply, V. give. 

Support, V. help. 

Suppose, V. think. 

Bore (O.F. setlr; Lat. 8SciiruB=Ht. 
free from care,—80=apart Irom-f 
ciira=care). 

T. steady, bound. 

L. safe, secure, certain, unquali¬ 
fied, definite, clear, decisive, in¬ 
evitable, Infallible, indubitable, 
indisputable, confident, positive, 
satisfied, convinced, absolute, 
firm, solid, unerring. 

Surmise, v. guess. 

SurpasB, V. pass. 

Burprise, e. astonish. 

Surprise (subst.), v. wonder. 

Bunender, v. give. 

Suspense, e. doubt. 

Buipiokin, v, doubt. 

Sympathy (Gk. crvfAirddetasfellow- 
feeling,— avv = with + wa6ely = to 
suffer). 

T. fellow-feeling, good-will, 
brotherly love, kindliness, friend¬ 
liness, friendship. 

L. pity, compassion, commisera¬ 
tion, condolence, consolation, 
tenderness, humanity, charity, 
affection, concord, harmony (Gk.), 
union, unity, community. 


Thot (L. tactttSMtpuoh, whence deli¬ 
cacy). 


T. feeling, mother wit, under¬ 
standing, skllL 

L. touch, discrimination, dis¬ 
cernment, judgment, sagacity, 
acuteness, finesse, acumen, dex¬ 
terity, adroitness, address. 

Tactics (Gk. roucTticd, neut. plur.= 
tactics, from adj. TaxTiKdf=flt lor 
arranging, from Td<ycr€ii/=to ar¬ 
range). 

L. art of war, strategy (Gk.), 
stratagem (Gk.), generalship, 
evolutions, battle array, states¬ 
manship, policy (Gk.). 

Take (M.E. taken; O.E. tacan, 
Scand. taka). 

T. lay holdi of, pluck, clap hands 
on, lay hands on, snatch, fasten 
upon, grip, grab, clutch, tear away, 
wrench away, wrest away, steal, 
help oneself to, eat, believe, under¬ 
stand, think. 

L. catch, pocket (Scand.), appro¬ 
priate, assume, possess (oneself of), 
deprive (of), abstract, abduct, 
ravish, seize, capture, apprehend, 
arrest, deduct, subtract, receive, 
accejit, acquire, suppose, o])ino, 
consider. 

Tale, V. story. 

Talent, v. ability. 

Talk (verb), v, below, and say, speak. 

Talk (subst.) (connected O.E. talu = 
tale, talian=to give an account, 
the k denoting repeated action). 

T. chat, chatter, gossip, tattle, 
cackle, prattle, hearsay. 

L. converse, conversation, col- 
loquy, Intercourse, discourse, con¬ 
fabulation, conference, parley, in¬ 
terview, debate, report, rumour, 
scandal (Gk.), topic (Gk.). 

Talkative, v. garrulous, and above. 

Tall, V. high. 

Tame (M.E. tamo ; O.E. tarn). 

T. mild, slow, slack, sluggish, 
lifeless, dull, poor, dry, half¬ 
hearted, 

L. domestic, domesticated, inert. 
Inactive, unenterprising, unam¬ 
bitious, feeble, languid, meagre. 

Tudy, v. late. 

Tarry, v. wait. 

Tart, V. sour, rude. 

Task, V. work. 

Taste (subst. from M.E. verb tasten 
=to taste, oiig. to feel; O.F. 
ta8ter=to feel; Lat. taxitare (not 
found), from taxare=to feel, itself 
a frequentative form of taugore= 
to touch). 

T. tang (Dutch), smack. 

L. savour, flavour, experience, 
delicacy, refinement, elegance, 
grace, tact, polish. 

Taunt, V, worry. 

Tench (M.E. techen ; O.E. tAecan). 

T. enlighten, sow the seeds of, 
sharpen the wits, hold forth, bring 
up, ground, drill (Dutch), breed, 
rear, take In hand, break in, tame. 

L. instruct, edify, school (Gk.), 
tutor, prime, inculcate, inoculate. 
Infuse, instil, implant. Imbue, ex¬ 
pound, explain, interpret, lecture, 
preach, discourse, moralise, train, 
discipline, educate, nurture, fonn, 

f trepare, exercise, habituate, faml- 
iarise, initiate, inure, direct, guide 
(Teut.). 

Tew (M.E. teren ; O.E. teran). 

T. sunder, snip, rend, slit, split, 
break, snap, rip, rant (Dutch), 
bluster, rush, run, dash, hurry. 

L. divide, sever, rave, fume, 
hasten (Tent.), post. 

Tense, v, worry. 
aMioii8,v. slow, dulL 


Tell (O.K tellnn^to count, tell, 
connected with talu «= number, 
tale). 

T. run over, score, speak, utter, 
breathe, blurt out, let fall, hola 
forth, say, set forth, unfold (atale), 
enlighten, make known, have one 
to know, give one to understand, 
have weight, speak lor itself, bear 
witness, take hold on, hit the mark. 

L. number, count, enumerate, re¬ 
capitulate, recite, rehearse, de¬ 
scribe. narrate, relate, recount, 
expatiate, inform, acquaint, im¬ 
part, communicate, apprise, ad¬ 
vise, express, intimate, notify, 
specify, announce, report, disclose, 
divulj^o, reveal, command, order, 
direct, certify, attest, depone, in- 
fiuence, impress, succeed. 

T^per (subst. from M.E. verb 
tempren; O.E. temprlan; Lat. 
temperare = to regulate, connected 
with tempu8=time); v. also nature. 

T. hardness, spring, workman¬ 
ship, mood, frame, plight, cast of 
mind, bent, soul, heart, tartness, 
peevishness. 

L. rigidity, resilience, disposi¬ 
tion, nature, constitution, humour, 
spirit, character (Gk.), tempera¬ 
ment, qualities, propensity, pro¬ 
clivity, bias, mettle (Gk.), grain, 
irascibility, petulance, acerbity, 
irritability, excitability. 

Gk. idiosyncrasy. 

Temperate, v. sober. 

Temporal, v. short. 

Temporary, r. short 

Tempt (O.F. tempter ; Lat. tempt&re, 
tentare=to try the strength of, 
frequentative of tendero *= to 
stretch); v. also try. 

T. wheedle, coax, whet, lead 
astray. 

L. try, essay, experiment (on), 
bribe, tamper (with), entice, se¬ 
duce, allure (Ger.), lure (Qor.), 
inveigle, suborn. 

Tenadous, v. obstinate, stubborn. 

Toodenoy (Lat. tendontia (not found), 
from tendent-, stem of pres, partlc. 
of tendere = to stretch). 

T. bent, leaning, trend, drift, 
meaning. 

L. pronenoss, propensity, pro¬ 
clivity, turn, bias, inclination, 
predisposition, liability, aim, im¬ 
port, purport. 

Tender, v. kind. 

Tenderness, v. love. 

Term, v. call, name. 

Terrible (F. terrible ; Lat. terribllls, 
from terrere = to frighten). 

T. fearful, frightful, dreadful, 
awful, ghastly, shocking. 

L. horrible, alarming, formid¬ 
able, redoubtable, direful, fell, 
horrific, tremendous, terrific, por¬ 
tentous, ominous. 

Terrify, v. frighten. 

Terror, v. fear. 

Test, V. try. 

ThankfoL v. grateful. 

Thick (M.£ thikke ; O.E. thlcce). 

T. thickset, broad, wide, teem¬ 
ing, crowded, studd^, swarming, 
thronging, half-melUd, muddy, 
curdled, clotted, dim, cloudy, hazy, 
misty, foggy, smoky, murky, dirty, 
filthy, friendly. 

L. dense, solid, cohesive, co¬ 
herent, compact, close, serried. 
Impenetrable, concrete, massive, 
numerous, profuse, mnUitudinons, 
populous, peopled, glutinous, 
viscous, opaque, turbid, intisnate, 
ineoherent, oonioaed. 
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Sllia(H.E. thinne; O.E. thjnne). 

T. slight (G«r.), flimfly, light, 
scanty, spare, stiuted. starved, 
narrow, slim (Dutch), loan, lank, 
gaunt, skinny, raw-boned, worn, 
few, 

L. tenuous, rare, subtile, 

scarce, meagre^ poor, famished, 
contracted, constricted, delicate, 
slender (Ger.)» emaciated, attenu¬ 
ated. 

think (Hi. E. thenken: O.E. thencan). 

T. brood, con over, weigh, be¬ 
think oneself, set one’s wits to 
work, take Into one’s head, be¬ 
lieve, deem, trow, ween, hold, 
dream. 

L. reflect, cogitate, excogitate, 
consider, deliberate, speculate, con¬ 
template, meditate, ponder, muse, 
ruminate, study, digest, perpend, 
commune, revolve, opine, conceive, 
fancy (Gk.), apprehend, suppose, 
presume, assume, surmise, imagine. 

Tnooght (M.E. thoght; O.E. thoht, 
gothoht=lit. something thought 
of). 

T. head-work, brain-work, 
thoughtfulness, wisdom, saying, 


L. idea (Gk.), notion, concep¬ 
tion, image, perception, impres¬ 
sion, apprehension, sentiment, re¬ 
flection, consideration, ab.strac- 
tion, conceit, fancy (Gk.), observa¬ 
tion, cogitation, meditation, study, 
reverie, lucubration, speculation, 
deliberation, pondering applica¬ 
tion, contemplation, seli-commun- 
ing,* Intelligence, intellect, ima¬ 
gination, opinion, supposition, sur¬ 
mise, 

Thrash, v. beat, punish. 

Threaten (verb formed from M.E. 
subst. throt; O.E. thr6at=orig. 
trouble, hence pressure, menace, 
connected, with O.E. verb thrSotan 
=to afflict). 

T. bully (Ger.), cow, browbeat, 
bluster, draw neavy hang over, 
loom, lour, stare one in the face. 

L. menace, fulminate, intimi¬ 
date, terrorise, daunt, approach, 
impend. 

Thrift (M.E. thrift; Scand. thrift, 
connected with the verb thrive), 

T. good trade, care, husbandry, 
stint. 

L. success, gain (Teut.), economy 
(Gk.), frugality, parsimony, pen- 
wy. 

Thrill, V. move, pain. 

Thrive (M.E. thriven ; Scand. thrifa« 
lit. to clutch for oneself, hence to 
gain, prosper), 

T. go smoothly, rise, work one’s 
way up, bloom, grow fat. 

L. prosper, flourish, succeed. 

Thrcril), V. beat. 

Throe, v, pain. 

Throng, v. All, company. 

Throw (M.E. throwen; O.E. thrawan 
erto twist, whirl). 

T. throWy fling, cast, hurl, whirl, 
heave, let fly, drive, sling, shoot, 
send forth, jerk, hurtle, »juandery 
WMQy give up, leave 

L. mpdy project, dart (Gk.), 
launen, discharge, wastey fritter, 
relinquish. 

Thinit V. push. 

Thwart, v. disappoint, beat, defeat. 

TUy (M.E. tidyKorig. seasonable, 
from tld or tide»time; O.E. tid). 

T. trim, ship-shape, clean, dap¬ 
per (Dutch), well-groomed, smart. 

L. order^, regular, neat, 
methodical ((ilL), spmoe (Qer.). 


Tight, V. fast. 

Time (O.E. tima). 

T. span, spell, wh lie, year, month, 
week, day, night, twinkling, trice, 
flash, lifetime. 

L. duratioUy period (Gk.), term, 
space, season, stage, interval, 
interlude, date, era, epoch (Gk.), 
generation, hour (Gk.), minute, 
second, instant, moment, leisure, 
respite. 

Timely (adl. from above). 

T. wcll-tirnedy welcome, lucky, 
happy, early. 

L. seasonable, opportune, pro¬ 
vidential, favourable, fortunate, 
propitious, auspicious. 

Timid, v. under coward. 

Tired, e. weary. 

Tiresome, v. dull. 

Toil, V, work. 

Toli«Ue, V. allow, bear, suffer. 

Tongue, v. speech. 

Torment, v. worry. 

Torpid, V. slow, dull. 

ToW. V. all. 

Touch (F. toucher, connected with 
Low Ger. tukkcn=to drag quickly 
or hastily, to twitch). 

T. feel, handle, finger, thumb, 
graze, meet, hear upon, stnkey stir, 
wake, soften, melt. 

manipulate, join, adjoin, come 
Into contact, coincide, relate (to), 
CO n ceru, regard, affect, pe rta i u (t o ), 
appertain (to), allude (to), glance 
(at), refer, discuss, discourse, treat. 
Indicate, move, excite, impress, 
interest, animate, inspire, infect, 
proj)ituitey disarm. 

Touching, r. sad. 

Tough (M.E. tough; O.E. t6h, lit. 
clinging together). 

T. thick, stringy, gristly, 
leathery, stubborn, strong,' hard, 
irksome. 

L. cohesive, compact, dense, 
firm, solid, difficult, arduous. 

Trace, v. draw, follow. 

Trade (orig. meant a “path,” hence 
beaten track, routine, business, 
connected with M.E. trede = a 
step, from O.E. tredan^to tread, 
step). 

T. business, ca'ling, dealing, 
buying and selling 

L, occujMition, employment, 
vocation, industry, commerce, 
mercatnre, traffic, bargain, custom. 

Trader (subst. from above). 

T. tradesman, shop - keeper, 
dealer, salesman, chapman, 
hawker (Ger.X huckster (Ger.), 
pedlar, sutler (Dutch). 

L. merchant, retailer, vendor, 
broker, costermonger. 

Tradition (Lat. traditionem, acc. of 
tr&dltio=lit. a handing down, 
from traditns, past partio. of 
tradere=to deliver,—tran8=across 
■f dare=to give). 

T. (unwritten) law, past, tale. 

L. prescription, custom, code, 

f irinciple, precept, history, story, 
egend. 

Train, v, teach. 

TMtor, V, under treacherous. 
Ticainmfll, r. hinder. 

Traniiail, v. quiet. 

Thmaaot c. do. 

Tranaaotion, v. business. 

Ttensoend, v. pass. 

^hNUisler, v, pass. 
nnnaIorm,v change. 

Transgress, v. offend. 

Thmsgresi.. « v. sin. 

Ttansient, v. short. 

Xmuvflient, v. clear. 


Travel, r. go, wander. 

Treocheroos (adj. from treachery, v, 
below> 

T. untrue, untrustworthy, for¬ 
sworn. 

L. perfidious, faithless, un¬ 
faithful, dlsloval, traitorous, per 
jiired, deceitful, deceptive, delu¬ 
sive, illusive, insidious, unsafe, 
precarious. 

Treachery (M.E. trecherie, tricherie; 
O.F. trecherie, from O.F. trechier, 
trichier = to cheat, trick; Lat. 
triccarc, tric&rl ~ to make diffi¬ 
culties, from tricae^difficultles, 
hindrances). 

T. foul play, knavery. 

L. perfidy, Infidelity, faithless¬ 
ness, betrayal, treason, perjury, 
rascality, venality, dishonesty, 
fraud, deceit. 

Treat, v. use. 

Tremble, v. shake. 

Tremendous, v. big, important. 

Trick (F. trique = trick; Lat. trlca= 
difficulty, hindrance). 

T. wile, knavery, swindle (Ger.), 
trap, snare, sleight (of hand), shift, 
knack, gift, way. 

L. deception, fraud, imposition, 
trickery, guile (Tent,), juggling, 
collusion,feint,chicanery(Per8ian), 
decoy (Dutch), duplicity, artifice, 
device, contrivance, stratagem 
(Gk.), mau(Euvre, mse, subterfoge, 
exped dexterity, hal)it, 

practice, peculiarity. 

Tnck, V. deceive. 

Trouble (verb), r. worry, disturb. 

Trouble (subst,). v. care, sorrow. 

Truant, r. absent. 

Tmoe, V. peace. 

Ttue (M.E. trewe: O.E. trSowe, 
trywe = orig. that which is be¬ 
lieved). 

T. truthful, straightforward, 
trustworthy, right, sound, sterling, 
upright. 

L. real, actual, positive, very, 
veritable, veracious, sincere, can¬ 
did, frank (Tent.), pure, guileless, 
certain exact, accurate, precise, 
faithful, honest, honourable, con¬ 
stant, loyal, staunch, strict, catholic 
(Gk.). 

Gk. orthodox. 

Trust (M.E. trust; Scand. trauBt= 
proU'ction). 

T. belief, troth, hope, loan. 

L. eredence, assurance, faith, 
confidence, reliance, depend¬ 
ence, affiance, security, honour, 
dignity, responsibility, charge, 
credit. 

Truth (subst. from t^jie); v. also under 
true. 

T. truthfulness. 

L. fact, reality .veracity, fidelity, 
sincerity, faith, honesty, con¬ 
stancy. 

T7 (M.E. trIen=to pick out; O.F. 
trier=to cull, sift; Lat. tritaresi 
to pound small, from tritus, past 
partic. of terere=to rub). 

T. sift, thresh out, heat about, 
strive, make a push, do one’s 
best, grope, fumble (Dutch), feel, 
doom. 

L. sound, probe, test,experiment, 
essay, assay, rehearse, submit to the 
proof, tempt, prove, verify, use, 
employ, practise, endeavour, at¬ 
tempt, judge. 

Tog, V. pull, draw. 

Tumble, v, fall. 

Tflifmlent, v. violent. 

Tkim (M.E. tnmen; O.E. tnmian, 
tyrnian: Lat. torn&re»to turn in 
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a lathe from tornus n lathe; Gk). 
T6pyot=&n instrument with which 
to draw circles, from ropof^pierc- 
iug*. 

T. spin, wind, wheel, twist, twirl, 
writhe, bend, blunt, dull take off 
the edg:e, curl, swerve, bear off, 
tack, cut, hew, shape, carve, warp, 
draw aside, sour. 

L. circttZate,mean(ler(Gk.), rotate, 
revolve, gyrate (Gk.), move round, 
curwc,denect,round, divert, deviate, 
/ortn, fashion, change, transform, 
transmute, transfigure. 


u 

Ugly (M.E. uglv, nglike; Scand. 
uggligr = fearful,—ugg-r = fear + 
•ligr, adj. termination : O.E. -llc= 
like, Mod. K. -Iv). 

T. homely, ill-made, shapeless, 
mis-shapen, uncouth, rugged, 
rough, forbidding, unseemly, un¬ 
sightly, ungainly, unlovely, ill- 
looking, frightful, ghastly, grisly, 
grim, foul, filthy, loathsome,nasty, 
bad, stormy, threatening. 

L. plain, inartistic, graceless, 
squalid, sordid, repulsive, repel¬ 
lent, hideous, odious, horrid, 
horrible, sinister, dangerous, un¬ 
pleasant, unprepossessing, de¬ 
formed, disfigured, mutilated, dis¬ 
torted, ill-favoured,* hard-fea¬ 
tured.* 

Umbrage, v. anger. 

Umpire, v. Judge. 

Unidiashed, v. bold. 

Unable (un=not-»-able; O.F. hable; 
Lat. habilis=8kilful). 

T. unfit, weak, unwilling. 

L. incapable. Incompetent, Im¬ 
potent, powerless, unequal, dis¬ 
abled, indisposed (to), averse, dis¬ 
inclined, insufiioieut, inadequate. 

Unaccompanied, v. lonely. 

Unaccostomed (un = uot4'accustom: 
O.F. accustumer, Lat. ad-i-cus- 
tume —custom, from Lat. consuetu- 
d inem, ace. of consuetude = custom). 

T. unwonted, unskilful. 

L. unusual, uncommon, singu¬ 
lar, unused, untrained, unfami¬ 
liar, Ignorant, unacquainted. 

Unadorned, v. simple. 

Unaffected, v. frank, true. 

Unanimous (formed from Lat. |un- 
animu8=of one mind,—unu8=one 
+animus=mind). 

T. of one mind, of the same 
mind. 

L. united, agreed, harmonious 
(Gk.), carried by acclamation, un¬ 
challenged, unopposed, nem. con. 
(nemlne contradicente = no one 
contradicting). 

Uwawnming, v. humble. 

Unbounded, v. absolute. 

Uncertain (un=iiot-{-certanuR, from 
certu8=sure, connected with cer- 
neressto discriminate). 

T. unsettled, wavering, 
fitful, slippery. ^ 

L. undecided, undetermined, 
doubtful, dubious, Indeterminate, 
vague, obscure, indefinite, am¬ 
biguous, equivocal, oracular, 
capricious, desultory, precarious. 

Uncommon, v. rare. 

UsooDcemed, v. calm, indifferent. 

Uncouth, V. odd. 

Uncover, v. ehow. 

, V. bold. 

V. hear, suffer. 

(O.K. understandanallt, 
to stand under or amid), 
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T. take in, grasp, follow, learn, 
gather, hoar, fathom. 

L. comprehend, catch, collect, 
master, conceive, apprehend, 
realise, appreciate, recognise, dis¬ 
cern, perceive. 

Understanding, v. mind, intellect. 

Undertake (M.E. undertaken; O.E. 
under-f Scand. taka=to take). 

T. take upon one's shoulders, take 
up, take in hand, tackle, set about, 
bind oneself to, swear, give one’s 
word, plight one’s word. 

L. engage, Qxnh&rk, launch (into), 
volunteer, institute, attemj^t, try, 
assay, endeavour, prorm«c, contract, 
pledge (oneself), guarantee (Teut.), 
covenant. 

Undiminished (un = not -f diminish, 
dis=apart+M.E. menu8on,F.men- 
iiniser; Lat. minutiare=to lessen, 
from niluutns = small, connectcu 
with minor=losH). 

T. iinwcari«‘d. 

L. unahated, unreduced, un¬ 
altered, unchanged, unimpaired, 
undeviating, indivisible. Indissol¬ 
uble, indefatigable. 

Undisguised, v. clear, open. 

Undismayed, v. bold. 

Undisturbed, v. quiet. 

Undo(un = notH-do ; M.E. doon ; O.E. 
d6n). 

T. unmake, do away with, make 
away with, loose, unloose, untie, 
unbind, set free, disentangle, 
unravel (Dutch), unweave, un¬ 
twist. 

L. reverse, destroy, subvert, 
neutralise, nullify, uuchain, liber¬ 
ate. 

Undone (from undo, v. above). 

T. lost, fallen, broken, struck 
down, stranded. 

L. ruined, destroyed. 

Undress (uii = not + dress ; O.F. 
dresser, drescer; Lat. dircctiare-^ 
to set up, from directus, past 
partic. of dirigore = to direct). 

T. strip, bare, take off, cast off, 
doff. 

L. divest, uncover, disrobe. 

Undue (un = not-|-due; M.E. dew, 
dew'e; O.F. deu, dene, past 
partic. of devoir=to owe; l.at. 
debere). 

T. unlawful, unearned, unmeet, 
unbecoming, would-be. 

L, unconstitutional, illicit, iiu- 
authorised, unwarrantable, un¬ 
justified, unentitled, undeserved. 

Undntiful (un = not + duty ; M.E. 
duetee ; A.F. duet6 from deu, du, 
past partic. of devoir (1?. ubove)-}- 
adj. termination -fill). 

T. lawless. 

L. disobedient, unruly, insub¬ 
ordinate, refractory, unfillal. 

Uneasy, v. anxious. 

Unendurable, v. intolerable. 

Unequivocal, v. frank. 

Unerring, v. sure. 

Unfair (un=not-fM.E. fayer; O.E. 
faegcr). 

T. wrong, wrongful, one-sided, 
untruthful. 

L. unjust, unequal, partial, 
unwarrantable (Tent.), unjustifi¬ 
able, coloured, biassed, garbled 
(Arab.), false, disingenuous, in¬ 
sincere. 

Unfaithful, v. false. 

Unfeeling, v. indifferent, crnel. 

Unfeigned, v. real, true. 

Unfit, V. unable. 

UnhsTOU. V. sad, unlucky, wretched. 

Uttimpmtant, v. little. 

Unlkm (F. union; Lat, acc. fiulouem 


=oneness, connected with finnsa 
one). 

T. oneness, friendship, good 
understanding, blending, meeting, 
body, guild, wedding. 

L. accord, concord, harmony 
(Gk.), agreement, unity, una¬ 
nimity, concurrence, co-operation, 
consent, concert, conformity, com¬ 
bination, junction, amalgamation, 
incorporation, fusion, compound, 
amalgam, confluence, corporation, 
society, association, league, alli¬ 
ance, syndicate (Gk.), coalition, 
federation, confederation, marri¬ 
age. 

Unite, V. Join 

Unity, V. union, peace. 

Universal, v. all. 

Unjust, V. unfair. 

Unlike, v. different. 

Unlimited, v. absolute. 

Unluc^ (un = not+lucky, adj. from 
M.E. lukke, Dutch luk=good for- 
tuTie, M.H.G. (ge)-lficke, glQck). 

T. unblest, unhappy, luckless, 
hapless, in evil plight, ill-starred, 
untoward, ill-timed, untimely, 
Ijjirmful. 

L. uuprosperous, unfortunate, 
ill-fated,* ill-omened,* adverse, 
calamitous, disastrous, unseason¬ 
able, inopportune, Inauspicious, 
uiipropitious, unfavourable, si uls¬ 
ter. 

Unmanly, v. weak. 

Unmindfol, v. careless. 

Unmistakable, v. clear. 

Unmixed, v. pure. 

Unmoumed, v. unwept. 

Unmoved, v. bard, Indifferent. 

Unmusical (un = not-f musical, adj. 
from music, q.v.). 

T. harsh, rough, gruff, shrill, 
cracked. 

L. discordant, tuneless, Inhar¬ 
monious (Gk.). 

Unprincipled, v. wicked. 

Unreal, v. false. 

Unreasonable, v. foolish, impossible. 

Unreserved, v. frank. 

Unrest (un=not-l-ro8t, q.v.). 

T. restlessness, stir, flutter. 

L. fluctuation, disquiet, uneasi¬ 
ness, commotion, turmoil, tumult, 
discontent, restive ness, turbul¬ 
ence. 

Unrighteous, v. bad, wicked. 

UnrufiSed, v. calm. 

Unruly, v. violent. 

Unsafe (un=not-fM.E., and O.F. 
sanf, Lat. salvum, acc. of salvus 
=Rafe). 

T. untrustworthy, unshielded, 
slippery, unsteady, shaky, totter¬ 
ing, threatening. 

L. dangerous, perilous, Insecure, 
defenceless, precarious, critical 
(Gk.), uncertain, unstable. 

Unscmpulons, v. dishonest, bad. 

Unshaken, v. firm. 

Untrne, v. false. 

Untruth, v. lie. 

Unwilling, v. loth. 

Unworthy, v. mean. 

Upbraid, v. abuse. 

Upright, V. good, honest. 

Uproar, v. noise. 

Urbane, v. polite. 

Use (subst. M.E. use, Vis; O.F. 
us; Lat. acc. usnm, from utl=to 
use). 

T. stead, help, pood, wear and tear, 
wont, way. 

L. employment, exercise, applica¬ 
tion, •usefulness, utility, efficacy, 
service, avail, -value, usage, habit, 
custom, practice. 
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Um (verb from above). 

T.worfc,wield,brlnjf to bear upon, 
swallow up, wear away, be wont. 

L. employ, exert, ply, exorcise, 
practise, avail (oneself of), profit 
(by), resort (to), spend, expend, 
consume, exhaust, waste, (bo) ac¬ 
customed. 

Useful (adj. from above). 

T. good for, ready, handy. 

L. serviceable, conducive, advan¬ 
tageous, beneficial, profitable, 
valuable, efficacious, effective, ap¬ 
plicable, commodious, adaptable, 
accommodating, subservient, in¬ 
strumental, adapted. 

Useless (adJ. from use). 

T. bootless, ne’er do weel, idle. 

L. futile, vaiOj unavailing, in¬ 
effectual, abortive, superfluous 
fruitless, unprofitable, unservice¬ 
able, waste. 

Usual, V. common. 

Usurp, V. take, rob. 

Utili^, V. use. 

Utter, V. say, speak, tell. 


V 

Vacant, v. stupid. 

Vacate, v. leave. 

Vacillate, v. doubt. 

Vagary, v. caprice. 

Vagrant, ». under wander. 

Vague (F. vague ; Lat, vagus=wan¬ 
dering). 

T. dim, hidden, dark, wide, 
loose. 

L. uncertain, indeterminate, in¬ 
definite, ambiguous, equivocal, 
oracular, confused, unintelli¬ 
gible, doubtful, dubious, obscure, 
latent, intuitive-, instinctive, im¬ 
pulsive. 

Vain, V. empty, useless, proud. 

Valiant, v. bold. 

Valid, V. good, sound, Just, strong. 

Value, V. worth. 

Vanish (M. E. vanisseu, ovaniashon ; 
O.F. esvanir: Late Lat. exv&nire, 
—ex=away-fvanus=ompty). 

T. melt away, wane, die out, flit. 

L. disappear, dissolve, fade, pass, 
evaporate. 

Vanity (F. vanit6; Lat, vanitatem, 
acc. of vaTiiras = emptiness, from 
vanus=empty). 

T. worthlcsaness, self-love, smug¬ 
ness (Ger.). 

L. emptiness. Inanity, futility, 
triviality, supererogation, conceit, 
complacency, airs, pretension, os¬ 
tentation, assurance. 

Vanqniih, v. beat. 

Vapi^n. dull. 

Variance, r. strife, quarrel. 

Variety, v. change, 

VariooB, v. different. 

Vary, v. change. 

Vast, V. big, great. 

Vehement, v. violent. 

Venal, v. dishonest. 

Venerable, v. old. 

Vengeance (F. subst. vengeance, from 
venger: Lat. vindic&rc, connected 
with viodexsa claimant). 

T. ruthlessness. 

L. irevenge, vengeance, avenge- 
ment, vendetta, retaliation, re¬ 
prisal, retribution, rancour, vin¬ 
dictiveness, implacability, male¬ 
volence. 

Veracity, v. truth, 

Vemacoiar, v. speech. 

Versatile, v. clever. 

». worry. 

Veiatioii. v, care, pain. 


Vice (F. vice; Lat. vltium=a fault). 

T. shortcoming, weakness, sin, 
wrong-doing, evil-doing, wicked¬ 
ness 

L. fault, blemish, imperfection, 
defect, failing, foible, frailty, in¬ 
firmity, obliquity, Impropriety, 
immorality. Indecorum, iniquity, 
viciousness, depravity, profligacy, 
pollution. 

Vicious (adj. from above) ; v. also bad. 

T. sinful, sinning, wicked, un¬ 
righteous, wrong, naughty, law¬ 
less, foul, shameful, wanton, 
lustful. 

L. Iniquitous, immoral, incorrect, 
Indecorous, improper, disorderly, 
dissolute, profligate, disreputable, 
discreditable, sciindrilous (Gk.), 
Incorrigible, reprobate, reprehen¬ 
sible, impure, immodest, concupi¬ 
scent, lewd, lascivious, liliidinous, 
licentious, debauched (Tent.), 
dls8lpate<i. 

Victory (Lat. victoria, from victus, 
past partic. of viucere = to con¬ 
quer). 

L. conquest, defeat, triumph, 
subjugation, mastery, ascendancy, 
advantage, success, checkmate 
(Arab, >. 

View, V. see, look. 

Vigilimt, V. careful. 

V^orous, V. strong. 

Vigour, V. Htroiigth, power. 

Vile, V. bad, mean. 

Villain (M.E. and A.F. vilein, Late 
Lat. villaims=orig. a farm-servant, 
hence serf, knave, from villa=a 
country house). 

T. evil-doer, wrong-doer, sinner, 
scoundrel, knave, wretch, rake. 

L. rascal, caitiff, miscreant, 
monster, scamp, reprobate, ruffian 
Teut.), culprit, criminal, male- 
actor, delinquent, rogue (Celt.). 

Violate, v. break. 

Violent(F. violent; Lat. violeutus= 
forcible, connected with viH=: 
force). 

T. rough, bluff (Dutch), bluster¬ 
ing, uproarious (Dutch), fiery, hot, 
unbridled, unquelled, headstrong, 
wild, hot-headed, stormy. 

li. vehement, impetuous, for¬ 
cible, rampant, turbulent, dis¬ 
orderly, troublous, riotous, tumul¬ 
tuous,' clamorous, obstreperous, 
boisterous, « outr.ageous, furious, 
infurbate, frantic (Gk.), hysterical 
(Gk.), savage, fierce, ferocious, un¬ 
ruly, Incontrollable, ungovern¬ 
able, irrepressible, demonstrative, 
impulsive, passionate, volcanic. 

Virile. V. strong. 

Virtue (M.E. vertu ; F. vertu; Lat. 
vlrtutem, acc. of virt0s=virtue, 
valour, manly excellence, con¬ 
nected with vlr=a man). 

T. goodness, worth, uprightness, 
manliness, manhood, gift- 

L. morality, rectitude, integrity, 
probity, honesty, merit, desert, 
excellence, self-control,* self- 
denial,* purity, chastity, con¬ 
tinence, ualoKr, I courage, bravery, 
fortitude, hardihood* (Teut.), 
firmness, stability, power, pro¬ 
perty, quality, attribute, endow¬ 
ment. 

Visible, r. clear. 

Vivooious, r. lively. 

Vivacity, V. life. 

Vivid, V. lively, clear. 

Voluntary, v. willing. 

Vonoioas, v. greedy. 

Vote, V, choose. 

Vuii^ (F. vulgaire; Lat. vulgaris« 


belonging to the rabble, from 
vnlguBe:crowd, rabble). 

T. low, low-born, dung-bill, un¬ 
seemly,! ill-bred, underored, un¬ 
ladylike, snobbish. 

L. common,plebeian,proletarian, 
vernacular, coarse, ribald (Teut.), 
gross, indecorous, indecent, ill- 
mannered, ungentlemanly,* un¬ 
refined, Ignoble. 

w 

Wail, V. mourn. 

Wait (O.F. waiter, gaiter, from subst. 
walte=a watchman, O.H.G. wahta 
= orig. a watch, keeping awake, 
connected with Mod. E. wake, 
M.H.G. wachen = to watch)- 

T. do nothing, hold, fold one’s 
arms, stand aloof, bide one’s time, 
take time, tide over, lie by, tarry, 
stay, linger, loiter (Dutch), kick 
one’s heels, await, watch. 

L. dance attendance, expect, 
stop. 

Wake (M.E. waken ; O.E. wacan). 

T. rise, rouse oneself, spring up, 
awaken, rouse, call forth, stir, 
kindle, arouse. 

\j. excite, animate, inspire, pro¬ 
voke stimulate. 

Walk (M.E. walken ; O.E. wealcan = 
orig. to roll oneself about, hence 
to wander) 

T. rove (Dutch), wander, ramble, 
step, tread, plod, tramp, stalk, 
stride, strut, straddle, stump, 
toddle, prowl (Ger.). 

L. roam, range (Teut.), patrol, 
pace, traverse, scour, perambulate, 
stroll (Teut.), saunter, march, 
promenade, trudge (Teut.) (?X 

Wan, V. pale. 

Wander (O.E. wandrian, frequenta¬ 
tive of “ to wend ”). 

T. ramble, rove (Dutch), straggle, 
wind, twist, drift, drivel, dote. 

L. roam, range (Teut.), scour, 
stray, diverge, digress, deviate 
glance (off), veer, err, migrate, 
vacillate. 

Want (M.E. want, orig. an adj. = 
deficient; Bcand. vant, ncut. of 
vanr=l!ickiiig). 

T shortness, shortcoming, fal¬ 
ling short, stint, scantiness dearth, 
need, lack, starvation, urisk, long¬ 
ing, yearning, hankering, thirst, 
hunger, greed. 

L. failure, imperfection, defi¬ 
ciency, Insufficiency, paucity, 
scarcity, poverty, innuition, famine, 
poorness, depiction, indigence, 
penury, destiiution, distress, priva¬ 
tion, straits, necessity, require¬ 
ment, desire, aspiration, ambition, 
eagf?rness, appetite. 

Gk. anapmia. 

Want (verb from above). 

T. fall short of, need, lack, 
starve, miss, wish, long, yearn, 
hunger, thirst, crave, lust, hanker 
after. 

L. fail, (be) Insufficient, require, 
demand, desire, pine (for) (Gk.), 
languish (after). 

Wanton (M.E. wantoun, wantowen, 
wan = wanting; O.E. wan, won-f- 
towen; O.E. togens= educated, 
past partic. of to wen ; O.E. tfiohan, 
tdonssto draw, lead, hence eduoa- 
cate). 

T. unbridled, wayward, giddy, 
thoughtless, heedfoss, reckler^ 
needless, playful, light, loose, 
lustful. 

L. uncurbed, capricious, waste- 
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ful (Tout.)» volatile, frivoloua, 
Bportivo, Incouslderate, desperate, 
impure^ immodest, indecent, 
obscene, concupiscent, prurient, 
lewd (Gk.l, lascivious, lecherous 
(Ger.), libidinous, voluptuous, 
licentioua, debauched (Teut.), dis¬ 
solute, proflig‘ate, depraved, in¬ 
continent, dissipated. 

War, V. strife. 

Ward, V. keep. 

Warlike (adj. from war ; M.E. werre ; 
O.K. war; O.F. werroCnowffuerro); 
O.H.G. werra=broil, strife, from 
werrun = to confuse •+• O.E. adj. 
terrain, -lie = like). 

T. sword in hand. 

L. bellicose, belligerent, mili¬ 
tant, military, martial, conten¬ 
tious, combative, in battle array. 

Warm (O.E. wearm); v. also hot. 

T. hot, mild, lukewarm, aglow, 
sunny, sultry, heavy, quick, lively, 
smart, sharp, warm-hearted, 
hearty, heart - felt, glowing, 
flushed, stung (to the quick), 
wrought up, angry, wroth, wrath¬ 
ful, burning, sore, flery, fretful, 
peevish,ishre wish. 

L. genial, tepid, oppressive, 
ardent,] fervent, fervid, eager, 
cordial, sincere, zealous (Gk.), 
enthusiastic (Gk.), excited, boil¬ 
ing,* irate, indignant, hurt, 
furious, irascible, irritable, hasty 
(Teut.), testy, peppery, choleric 
(Gk.), passionate. 

Warn (O.E. wearulan, warenian = 
orlg. to take heed, then to warn). 

T. hold back, throw cold water 
on, threaten. 

L. advise, caution, admonish, 
dissuade, expostulate, remonstrate, 
deprecate, menace. 

Warp, V. change. 

Wary, v. careful. 

Waste (verb from M.E. adj, wast; 
O.F. wasts wasted ; M.II.G. waste, 
subst.ssa waste ; Lat. adj. va 8 tus= 
waste, whence va 8 tare=to devas¬ 
tate). 

T. plunder (Ger.), over-run, 
blight, fling to the winds, wear 
away, gnaw at, eat away, squander, 
spill, lavish, sow broadcast, run 
through, throw away, lose, let 
Blip, weaken, harm, mar, shrink, 
droop, ebb. 

L. despoil, ravage, pillage, 
maraud, devastate, desolate, de¬ 
stroy, sap, undermine* (Celt.), 
consume, corrode, injure, impair, 
damage, spoil, hurt, mtsuso, abuse, 
dissipate, exhaust, fritter (away), 
pine (Gk.), fail. 

Watoh, V. look, see, keep. 

Waver, v. doubt. 

Weak (adj. formed from M.E. w 6 ken; 
O.K. wiI 5 can=to weaken, from 
O.K. w&c=sweak). 

T. weakly, unstrung, soft, 
womanly, drooping, lame, totter¬ 
ing, sickly, spent, rotten, worn, 
flimsy, half-necMrted, unsteady, 
fickle, loose, vfatery mawkish, silly, 
fond, melting, slack. 

L. feOtle, Impotent, debilitated, 
powerless, sapless, flaccid, lan¬ 
guid, infirm, poor, effete, defence¬ 
less. irresdute, vacillating, timid, 
pusillanimous, j 2 f(^fcal(Gk.>,nnten- 
able, incorrect, Inconclusive, fal¬ 
lacious, inconsistent, lax, remiss, 
Sfring, frail. 

Weattb (l(.K. welthe, formed from 
H.S. wele: O.K. wela»weal, 
prosperity). 

T. Inoome, livelihood. 
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L. riches (Ger.), fortune, opul¬ 
ence, affluence, competence, in¬ 
dependence, property, capital, 
lucre, pelf, money, plenty, abund¬ 
ance. 

Wealthy, v. rich. 

Weaiy (M.E. weri: O.E. werig, con¬ 
nected with w 6 rlan=to tramp 
about, from w 6 r *= slough, 
swamp). 

T. tired, drooping, wayworn, 
worn - out, flagging, footsore, 
broken-winded, breathless, weari¬ 
some, wearing. Irksome, dull, 
dry, tiresome, humdrum, dreary, 
moody, disheartened, woebegone, 
care-worn. 

L. fatigued, exhausted, faint, 
spout, prostrate, despondent, dis¬ 
couraged, surfeited, sated, cloyed, 
glutted, uninteresting, stupid, 
tedious, avid. 

Weep, V. mourn. 

We^e (M.E. wel; O.E. wel=well, 
oriof. In accordance with the will-i- 
M.E. 'faro; O.E. fara=orig. a 
journey, from faran = to fare). 

T. weal, well-being, luck. 

L. prosperity, affluence, fortune, 
safety. 

Well, V. healthy. 

Wet (M.E.fw(‘t,fwe€t; O E. wa^t). 

T. watery, damp, dank, dewy, 
drenched, soaked, dreuebing, drip- 
ing, sodden, wringing wet, 
abbled. 

L. aqueous, aquatic, lymphatic, 
moist, humid, saturated. 

Wbinit V. wish, caprice. 

Whimsdoal, v. under caprice, fickle. 

Whine (O.E. hwinan). 

T. whimper, caterwaul, moan, 
groan, snivel, snunie, blubber. 

L. pule. 

Whirl, V. wave. 

Whisper (M.E. whisperen; O.E. 
hwisprian). 

T. mutter, breathe, purl. 

L. murmur. 

Whole (M.E. hole; O.E. hal); v. also 
healtliy. 

T. altogether, wholesale, well, 
sound, hale, hearty, unscatlied, 
scatheless. 

L. entire, total, complete, indi¬ 
visible, robust, vigorous, unim¬ 
paired. 

Wicked (orig. past partic. of verb 
wikken=to make wicked, from 
wikke, adj.=weak, wicked). 

T. sinful, bad, wrong, lawless, 
black, dark,foul,flend-like, hellish, 
evil-minded, shameless, guilty, ac¬ 
cursed, hardened. 

L.fvicious, iniquitous, Immoral, 
criminal, unprincipled, unscrupu¬ 
lous, felonious, infamous, villain¬ 
ous, heinous, atrocious, flagrant, 
Infernal, devilish (Gk.), repro¬ 
bate, corrupt, depraved, dissolute, 
profligate. 

Wide, V. broad, thick. 

IKfflfiil, V. obstinate. 

Wfll (M.E. wllle ; O. B. wllla). 

T. frcc-wlU, freedom, wish, 
mind, strength of mind, 

L. volition, option, pleasure, 
spontaneity, puniose, resolve, in¬ 
tention, resolution, determination, 
testament, codicil. 

Win (M.E. winnen; O.E. winnan = 
to fight, gain by fighting). 

T. get, earn, have the best of, 
overcome, overthrew, draw, bring 
over, talk over, bewitch, gladden. 

L. gain (Tent.), acquire, obtain, 
procure, triumph, conquer, van¬ 
quish, defeat, discomfort, mduee, 


persuade, prevail (with), enlist, 
engage, bribe, suborn, please, 
charm, delight, captivate. 

Wisdom, V. knowledge and under. 

Wise (O.E. wis). 

T. deep, thoughtful, far-sighted, 
shrewd, learne(r. 

L. sage, sapient, sagacious, judi¬ 
cious, sensible, profound, solid, 
reflecti ve^rudent, cautious, sober, 
politic ((jrk.), astute, scholarly 

Wish, V. want. 

Wit (M.E. wit; O.E. witt«=know- 
ledgo). 

T. understanding, mind, wisdom, 
braiu, wiitiness, whim, smart¬ 
ness, waggishiiess, banter, word¬ 
play. 

L. intellect, reason, Intelligence, 
comprehension, sagacity, sapience, 
genius, humour, jocularity, face¬ 
tiousness, point, repartee, pleasan¬ 
try, bon mot, jeu d’esprit, epigram 

Witold. V. keep hold. 

Withstand, v. resist. 

Mtty (adj. from wit). 

T. quick, nimble, smart, funny, 
waggish, whimsical, pitljy. 

L. droll (Dutch), jocose, jocular, 
facetious, humorous, ironical 
(Gk.), sprightly, pointed, teiw, 
epij^rammatic (Gk.). 

Woelm, V. .sad. 

Wonder (O.E. wundor=a portent). 

T. bewilderment, amaze, amaze¬ 
ment, awe. 

L. portent, miracle, prodigy, 
marvel, monster, pnenomenou 
(Gk.), astonishment, surprise, 
stupor, stupefaction, sensation, 
admiration. 

Wondertul, v. strange. 

Work (M.E. werk; O.E. weorc, were). 

T. business, living, berth, doing, 
handicraft, errand, drudgery, 
swing, play, handiwork, upshot, 
olfsprlng, writing, book. 

L. occupation, employment, 
affair, concern, task, commission, 
duty, action perpetration, labour, 
toll, trouble, exertion, strain, 
effort, travail, energy (Gk.), 
agency, operation, force, move¬ 
ment, function, office, produce, 
production, fabric, creature, 
creation, effect, fruit, result, 
study, research, volume, tome, 
compilation, ornament, ornamen¬ 
tation, decoration, pattern, detail, 
tracery, embroidery. 

World (M.E. werld; O.E. weorold=s 
lit. age of man) ; v. also earth. 

T. man, mankind, flesh, earth, 
star, town, high life, upper ten 
thousand. 

L. (human) nature, human race, 
mortality, community, creation, 
universe, globe, orb, sphere (Ok.), 
hemisphere (Gk.). planet (Ok.), 
firmament, space, infinity, fashion, 
society. 

Worldly (adj. from above), 

T. earthly, godless, ungodly, 
unholy, free-thinking, earthly- 
minded, wordly-wise, selflsh. 

L. terrestrial, mundane, carnal, 
material, irreligious, undevout, 
nnsplrltual, transient,^ temporal, 
mortal, perishable. 

Gk. ephemeral. 

Worry (M.E. worowen, wlrlen, used 
of dogs woiwlng sheep: O.E, 
wyrgan=to salrocate, harm). 

T. harry, tease, bait, bother, irk, 
tire, weary, heckle, badger, be¬ 
set, wring, harrow, rack, nettle, 
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Iret, ruffle, sour, weigh on the 
mind. 

L. molest, harass, dragoon (Gk.), 

S srsocnte, oppress, distress, 
oublo, aflBict, grieve, displease, 
annoy. Incommode, discompose, 
disquiet, disturb, perplex, mor¬ 
tify, plague, pester, Infest, im¬ 
portune, torment, provoke, vex, 
rile, gall, chafe, prey (upon the 
mind). 

Worship (verb from subst. orlg. 
worthsbip; O.K. weorthscipe, 
wy rthsclpe, wyrth s= honourable + 
termination -sclpo, connected with 
Bcippan-to shape). 

T. how, bend the Knee, fall on one’s 
knees, lift up the heart, cringe, 
stoop, cower, grovel, lawn. 

L. adore, aspire, revere, invoke, 
supplicate, pray, pay homage, ad¬ 
mire, reverence, praise, crouch, 
truckle. 

Worth (M.E. wurth, worth ; O.E. 
wyrth, weorth). 

T. goodness. 

L. utility, efficacy, usofulnoss, 
value, price, cost, rate, appraise- 
inout, valuation, virtue, morality, 
rectitude, honesty, merit, excel¬ 
lence, probity. 

Worthy, r. above, also good, honest. 
Wrangle, v. quarrel. 

Wrath, V. anger. 

Wreck, v. destroy. 

Wrench, v. take, rob. 

Wretch^, v. sad, poor, mean. 

Write (M.K. writeu; O.E- wrltau=i 


orlg. to scratch, upon wood, stone, 
metal, etc.). 

T. scrawl, scratch, dash down, 
draw up, draft, carve, clothe in 
words. 

L. pen, ■ copy, scribble, tran¬ 
scribe, interline, sign, indite, 
compose, formulate, inscribe, ex¬ 
press. 

Writhe (M.E. writhen ; O.E. writhan 
= to twist). 

T. warp, twist, wriggle, squirm. 

L. distort. 

Wrong (JT.E. wrong: O.E. wrang,adj. 
and subsequently subst. Soand. 
vrangr=awry, perverted). 

T. (adj.) awry, mistaken, untrue, 
unfair, wrongful, unfll, un- 
nghtoons, sinfiil, evil-minded, un¬ 
kind, unfriendly, bad, ill, harmful, 
evil (subst.), unfairness, unkind¬ 
ness,unlawfulness, blunder,breacl , 
evil, ill, harm, foul play, wicked¬ 
ness. 

L. (adj.) perverted, distorted, 
garlded (Arab ), erroneous, astray, 
fallacious, incorrect, refuted, mis¬ 
guided, unjust, iniquitous, iui- 
proper, unwarrantal)fe, unjustifi¬ 
able, Immoral, vicious, criminal, 
reprehensible, infamous, villainous, 
unn.'itural, vile, base (subst.), in¬ 
justice, iniquity, dishonesty, mis- 
iisage, abuse, oppnjssion, persecu¬ 
tion, outrage, injury, hurt, mis¬ 
chief, offence, insult, affront, griev- 
auce, complaint, disservice, spite. 


Y 

Team, v. want. 

Teaming, v. love, want. 

Tell, V. cry. 

Tield (M.E. velden, gelden; O.E. 
gloldan, glldan=orig. to pay, hence 
to tiive up). 

T. fetch, sell for, bring In, yield, 
give up, hand over, make over, 
shed, let go, forgo, give into, fall 
in with, bow before, bend before, 
knuckle down, give way, bend, 
give. 

L. afford, produce, return, pay, 
disburse (Gk.), deliver, present, 
cede, concede, grant, relinquish, 
surrender, resign, renounce, 
abandon (Gor.), assent, consent, 
allow, comply, accede, acquiesce, 
submit, succumb, defer, capituUUe, 
retreat, relax, relent. 

Tore, V. old. 

Toong(M.E. yong,yung ; O.E. geong, 
giiing, lung). 

T. youthful, green, beardless, 
fresh, raw, maiden, boyish, girlish, 
childish, budding, unripe. 

L. callow, juvenile, puerile, 
virgin, immature, adolescent, un¬ 
tried. inexperienced, vigorous. 

Tooth (M.E. you the; O.E. geogoth, 
Ijguth). 

T. lK)yhr'Mi, girlhood bloom, 
teens, heyday, /pringtidc. 

L. adolescence, juvenility, 
minority, nonage, puberty, pupil¬ 
age, prime, flower. 


CHAPTER IV 

ERRORS IN VOCABULARY 


The errors which are made in the use of 
Vocabulary may come under many and varied 
sections, such as Vulgarisms, Colloquial¬ 
isms, Neologisms, Archaism, Slang, Journal¬ 
ese, Misuse of Prepositions, Circumlocu¬ 
tions, Americanisms, as well as a few 
other headings of more or less import¬ 
ance. It will be seen that in themselves 
some of these branches stand condemned, 
no matter when or how they appear. 
Obnoxious from their very nature, their 
existence cannot be pleaded for by any 
legitimate extenuations, which condemna¬ 
tion does not mean that their presence is 
not understandable, and perhaps inevitable. 
They resemble'a tangled undergrowth that 
evolves with a rampant luxuriance from the 
very richness of the soil, abetted by the 
coaxing of sun and rain, which undergrowth 
however becomes unseemly and lawless, 
distasteful perhaps in itself, even if its de¬ 
struction were not essential for the better 
nourishment and protection of plants of 
nobler growth. The process of annihilation 
will be a perpetual one, for the undergrowth 
ever reappears, changed and modifi^ per¬ 


haps, but none the less inevitable, and as it 
were, inperturbable, calling for patience and 
vigour on the part of every purifier for 
personal, and consequently, for the common 
good. Neologisms come in with a leap 
and a bound in this highly individualistic 
age of ours, in this age that is character¬ 
ised by a restless energy and an endless rush 
in man's affairs; an outcome, a natural con¬ 
sequence it would appear, of the vast progress 
of science, of inventions, of indeed most that 
germinates and expands under the glow of a 
fervid mental activity. Necessary, good, and 
desirable as are many branches of word- 
coinage, others again lie open to censure and 
restriction. Or again, the unprecedented in¬ 
crease (unprecedented that is for many cycles) 
in the foreign word element is alarming, and 
far less ^lowable or acceptable now that 
English in its high development admits 
of the subtlest shades and the fullest 
power of expression. It is easy to pic¬ 
ture, however, the philologist of the future 
classifying the present era as one strongly 
affected by foretgn and American influences. 
Foreign indeed might be reduced to French, 
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for that is undoubtedly, largely from politi¬ 
cal causes and the Entente, the predominat¬ 
ing factor, but Americanisms will be found in 
formidable array leaving definite and in 
many instances indefaceable traces on the 
Mother tongue. 

Errors in Vocabulary, however, will be 
found to arise also in branches of a much 
more homely nature than those of Foreign 
words and American types; branches more¬ 
over where they are more vital and less ex¬ 
cusable, because they indicate a rough-and- 
ready acquaintance with the essentials of 
language, the true meaning of words, a 
grasp of which is one of the first duties of any 
who aspire to speak and write good English, 
Errors due to malaprops, vulgarisms, or 
provincialisms are of this offending nature. 

In the slight sketch that will be here given 
I have attempted to touch on various types 
of errors in Vocabulary, sometimes pointing 
out the right use in order to cause the wrong 
use to stand out more sharply defined, but 
as a rule confining myself to the undesirable 
character or to the abuse of the branch of 
vocabulary under discussion. In a subject 
that has in many and very varied aspects 
been treated so exhaustively, I make no 
claim to originality, but on the contrary 
would wish gratefully to acknowledge the 
help I have received from many authorities, 
too numerous to detail. Further, I have 
made so bold as to illustrate my points 
from modem newspapers and journals, and, 
to a lesser extent, from certain authors, but 
it will of course be understood that none of 
the articles or books quoted from are to be 
specially distinguished from among their 
brethren as offenders, but merely that they 
chanced to be favourable for reference and 
illustration. 

The order chosen in the “ Errors ” is not 
one of merit or demerit, since it would not be 
feasible to keep to an arrangement of 
crescendo or diminuendo owing to the dis¬ 
similar nature of the faults. Some indeed 
are recognisably graver and more prevalent, 
but others again would call for too fine a 
discrimination. 

Archaism 

While there are general principles in the 
use of Archaism, for at times it may be both 
appropriate and essential, in this section 
which treats of “Errors in Vocabulaiy” its 
wrong use only will be discussed. Its 
presence does not make itself felt to any 
appreciable extent in the spoken language, 
but it lingers under various guises in litera¬ 
ture from which it would be highly desirable 
to banish it. 

Where archaism is inappropriate it is 
to be condemned. This inappropriateness 


may arise from pedantry or from artificiality 
without any redeeming qualities, or it may 
simply be that the archaism errs from being 
in excess. This last case is well exemplified 
in Stevenson’s The Black Arrow, where 
archaism runs riot, jarring by its frequency, 
and imparting an artificial air to the style so 
alien to the effect produced in another 
novel. Treasure Island, This latter, as shown 
elsewhere, is a fine illustration of a judicious 
and legitimate use of archaism which may 
indeed in certain instances be a valuable 
asset towards the making of an effective 
style. As a few of the instances of the con¬ 
stantly recurring phrases that tend to 
hamper the naturalness and reality of The 
Black Arrow, the following, which are almost 
incredibly frequent, may be quoted: "As 
I trow ye are," ** Can ye steal me a ship ? " 
" Siih it shall be so," ** An ye he. so feeble of 
hand," " y*are weak/orsoo//?," *' I had liever 
find my way alone," " But I misdoubt it 
shrewdly** " I am sore athirst ** " But if I be 
not shent** There is too great a suggestion 
of sowing with the whole sack and not with 
the hand in this work. The ethical dative 
too in this book is sadly overworked. A con¬ 
secutive quotation will give an even clearer 
conception of the exaggeration : " Friend 

Dickson," said Lawless, addressing his com¬ 
mander, " ye have certain matters on hand 
unless I err ? Well, prithee, be about them 
incontinently. For here I be with the choice 
of all good company, two tough old shipmen; 
and till that ye return I will go warrant these 
brave fellows will bide here and drink me cup 
for cup. We are not like shoremen we old, 
tough, tarry-Johns." Or again : " My foot 
hurts shrewdly,'* said Markham. " Nay, I had 
forgot your foot," returned Dick. “ Well, we 
must go the gentlier. I would I knew 
rightly where we were. I have clean lost 
the path ; yet that may be for the better too. 
An they watch the ferry, they watch the 
ath hetike as well. I would Sir Daniel were 
ack with fourscore men ; he would sweep 
me these rascals as the wind sweeps leaves. 
Come, Jack, lean ye on my shoulder, poor 
shrew. Nay, y*are not tall enough. What 
age are ye for a wager ? Twelve ? ** 

It is unfortunate that the effect aimed at 
has been so overdone. 

With the " Romantic Revival " antiques, 
real and sham ones, crept in again. Spenser, 
the most outstanding archaizer in our 
language, made many mistakes, and his 
imitators of the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries had no better knowledge. With 
this revival came the revolt against French 
neatness of style, against that general 
correctness ** which characterises the Au¬ 
gustan age. Older models—Spenser, Shake¬ 
speare, Milton— were sought, and the conse- 
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quences of this are seen in the language and 
style of the Romanticists, for obsolete or half 
obsolete words were revived, often with in¬ 
accurate ideas of their sense. In *' The Castle 
of Indolence ” Thomson showed his devotion 
to his beloved master by the way in which 
he revived and wielded the Spenserian 
stanza, but he further introduced archaisms 
that are neither in keeping with tlie rest of 
the poem, nor are they correctly used. 

For various archaisms : 

“ Ay, sicker (quoth the knight), all flesh is frail. 
From mercy^s self she got her sacred glaive** 
And thus they moralised as thus yfere they 
Soon as the short-lived tempest was yspent.** 

“ Who houghs the field, or ditches in the glen." 
♦*His bread is sweeter than the glutton’s cates** 

In Byron the influence of Spenser is again 
to be felt, especially in Childe Harold, where, 
particularly in the first cantos, archaic ex¬ 
pressions are to be found which ring false 
as being obviously out of their natural ele¬ 
ment. They are both pedantic and inappro¬ 
priate. In later cantos, however, as Byron 
gains in force and in individuality, they 
almost entirely disappear. 

A quotation or two will suffice to show 
the artificial tendency; 

** Whilome in Albion’s isle there dwelt a youth 
Who ne in virtue’s ways did take delight, 

But spent his days in not most uncouth, 

And vex’d with mirth the drowsy spirit of the 
Night, 

Ah me I in sooth he was a shameless wight. 

Sore given to revel and ungodly glee ; 

Few earthly things found favour in his sight 
Save concubines and carnal companie, 

And flaunting wassailers of high and low de¬ 
gree.” 

•* Childe Harold was he wight :** ...” y gazed** 

“ Childe Harold hash'd him in the noontide soon.” 

“Though shent with Egypt’s plague, unkempt, 
unwash’d, unhurt.” 

•*Lordlings and freres —ill-sorted fry, I ween** 

” Here is one fytte of Harold’s pilgrimage. 

Ye who of him may further seem to know 
Shall find some tidings in a future page, 

If he that rhymeth now may scribble moe** 

“ And sunk albeit in thought as he was wont** 

“I’ve taught me other tongue and in strange 
eyes 

Have made me not a stranger: and should I 
leave behind 

The inviolate island of the sage and free 
And seek me out a home by a remoter sea.” 

Tlie use of the reflexive in this last verse 
comes in strangely among its modem sur¬ 
roundings, which the other lines and verses 
where it finds itself undoubtedly are. In 
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fact all the archaism—there is not much, 
nor is it consistent—in Childe Harold is as 
affected as it is unnecessary. It has, more¬ 
over, the effect of trammels, with an ugly 
touch of self-consciousness. 

Quite modem writers stray occasionally 
into the realms of archaism with ill-success. 

To instance this, Maurice Hewlett is not 
consistent in his use of the archaic. In 
The Stooping Lady we have in one part " I 
don't know that she was, by ordinary, a 
^eat reader of poetry ”; and just a few 
lines further down the page, “ I trow she 
fondled him, and coaxed for a wound.” In 
The Forest Lovers the archaism is still less 
appropriate. 

Errors in Archaic Words 

There are numerous words that appear 
constantly in present-day literature, in news¬ 
paper articles, which are archaic and pre¬ 
tentious and, moreover, are often inaccur¬ 
ately used. They ought to be avoided, and 
preference given to the more usual direct 
prose expression. Save is a word in point 
that is better reserved for poetic use, not 
necessarily for poetry only, but at least for 

f rose that may be designated as ” poetical.” 
t is a v'ord too reminiscent of the realm of 
poetry to be put to the same rough and 
ready handling as its more sturdy and cer¬ 
tainly more prosaic equivalent except, A non 
is another of these words that should be 
ticketed ” reserved,” and the more modem 
immediately be made to take its place. I wis, 
or ywis, is to be abandoned for surely, and 
similarly I trow, I wot, for I suspect, I know. 
Anent and thereanent are further to be re¬ 
garded as out-of-date and savouring of 
affectation where the more homely about 
may well be used. Albeit for though, how- 
beit for nevertheless, ’ere for before, are as 
little desirable in ordinary prose as is oft-times 
for often. The other extreme is to use 
speechcraft for grammar, speechlore for 
philology, which is simply an error of pedan¬ 
try. It has been shown above that some 
usages of words are nowadays to be mainly 
confined to poetry, the native word becoming 
less and less customary in ordinary prose and 
conversation. The following will give a 
more exhaustive list. Expect should now 
be used preferably to ween, prince to atheling, 
encourage to hearten, remain to abide, im¬ 
mediately to straightway, destruction to hale, 
direct to forthright, fate to weird, I intend for 
I am minded, resist to withstand, beautiful to 
goodly. There are further to be noted some 
phrases containing archaic words or senses 
which are rarely found except in the special 
context here given : watch and ward, the 
wherewithaX, the livelong day, to mew up, a 
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good riddance, skirting the bushes, madding 
crowd, muth exercised. 

The following uses of aXbeit and howheit are 
affected or playful: 

** He was originally engaged in the plod¬ 
ding fields of literature in an indifferent, 
cUheit in a persevering way .**—Scots Pictorial. 

** He had tasted every sweet and bitter of 
the literary life, and his book reflects the joys 
and calamities of London authors and jour¬ 
nalists as few others do, albeit in a sadly 
warped mirror .**—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“ Howheit the ^ darkness of night overtook 
the bright divinity of the morning,* and 

J-flitted gladly to the Morning Post, of 

which he instantly became the Jonah.**— 
Pall Mall Gazette. 

" Fays dight with ouch of moonstone glow¬ 
ing bright .'*—Doughty leaves nothing to be 
desired if the poet’s point was to be strikingly 
obsolete. It comes from a poem glittering 
with like adornments. 

Archaic Spelling 

In Childe Harold the archaic spelling is 
incongruous ; 

“ Nor mote my shell awake the weary Nine 

To grace so plain a tale—this lowly tale of 
mine.” 

** But Pride concealed the drop within his e’e.” 

“ One word of wail whilst others sate and wept.” 

** O’er vales that teem with fruits, romantic hills 

(Oh 1 that such hills upheld a free-born race !) 

Whereon to gaze the eye with joyaunce fills.” 

So elsewhere —pleasaunce ; or again, ** Here 
is onefytte of Harold*s pilgrimage.*’ Vain 
rage I the mantle quits the conynge hand.” 

Of similar types of error in spelling are: 
theyn for thane (why not ewen, for queen ?) 
shew for show, A elf red for Alfred. 

A word may be said here about writing 
ye for the, which appeals to some people 
as being old-fashioned and even amus¬ 
ing. This letter y was never pronounced 
as the modem ” y,** and arose simply from 
the likeness of the Middle English form of ]) 
(the S5nnbol for th) in MSS. to the letter y. 
Another type of mistaken archaic spelling 
is shown m Percy's Peliques, where the 
writing of zour and zear for ” your ** and 
” year ” is to be found merely because Percy 
mistook the Middle English 5(yok) for 
z(zed)—he mistook your for zour. 

While speaking about archaic spelling it 
may, not irrelevantly, be pointed out that 
our modem English spelling is thoroughly 
archaic. The divergence between the spel¬ 
ling and the pronunciation illustrates this. 
In how many words such as right, rough. 


sought, caught, walk, know, do we not by the 
spelling represent sounds that died out of 
the language or changed about 1600. To 
pursue this point would lead into the very 
debateable field of English phonography in all 
its complexity and, it has been boldly urged, 
uselessness, a subject which has already 
been dealt with extensively. 

The pursuit of novelty in expression is 
enticing to most of us. When archaisms 
become that sought-for novelty, disaster in 
the shape of bad writing will, it is only too 
probable, befall the unwary. Unless the 
archaism is for the deliberate purpose of pro¬ 
ducing an old-time impression in a work, it is 
apt to do away with simple direct expression, 
which should be the aim of every writer. It 
is only too easy to give the impression of 
having mounted on stilts, which are untmst- 
worthy things. Too often the stride from 
anent to howheit will end in a sudden but 
mighty fall. 

Hackneyed Phrases 

Indulgence in hackneyed phrases is a 
fatal weakness for anyone who aspires to 
originality. Sometimes a worn-out phrase 
may be applied in an original way that gives 
it a slight redeeming savour. Too often, 
however, a quotation, robbed of all freshness 
by frequent handling, betrays a careless in¬ 
difference on the part of the user to think for 
himself. The habit of quotation is not to 
be unreservedly condemned. Only when 
used in excess, and when the quality of the 
quotation has become inferior owing to 
frequent repetition does the lurking danger 
show itself distinctly. The other extreme 
is reached where writers parade quotations 
that are far-fetched, whence their novelty 
is a reproach to the reader’s ignorance. To 
be effective, quotation must be adapted to 
the culture of the probable reader, yet it 
must not pall by being hackneyed. 

I. Common Quotations 

{a) From Standard Writers .—^There are 
numerous phrases that, though fine in them¬ 
selves, resemble sorry jadea nags, so end¬ 
lessly are they made to render service. I 
shall here mention a few, with a caution 
against their too frequent use. 

” To be or not to be.” 

Whatever is—is best.” 

” Like a wolf on the fold.” ^ . 

” Sidelong looks of love.” 

” A Daniel come to judgment.” 

” Madding crowd.** 

” More sinned against than sinning.” 

" Damn with faint praise.” 
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** A foregone conclusion.** 

** The irony of fate.*’ 

** Something is rotten in the state of 
Denmark.** 

“ Come not between the dragon and his 
wrath.** 

“ The powers that be.’* 

** Fit audience though few.” 

More in sorrow than in anger.” 

” A thing of beauty is a joy for ever.” 

” I stood among them but not of them.” 

” Sea of upturned faces.” 

” The luxury of woe.” 

” To beard the lion in his den.” 

” Thou wert my guide, philosopher and 
friend.” 

These few instances of hackneyed quota¬ 
tions might easily be multiplied many 
times. Many of them are fine and of 
great value: altogether to taboo them 
would be to impoverish our daily speech. 
Another favourite weakness with some 
writers is such a phrase as a sneaking 
fondness ” or ” in durance vile.” Then, 
too, we find a partiality for transferring the 
name of a well-known personage to some 
one who resembles him, or even, used in a 
general sense, for all who resemble him. 

Examples of such nouns are : a Shylock, 
for a grasping money-lender ; a Nero, for a 
tyrant; a Napoleon or a Wellington, for a 
CTeat general; Fidus Achates, faithful 
friend ; a regular Don Juan, for an amorous 
gallant friend. In the same way someone 
is referred to as an Amazon, a perfect A donis, 
an Apollo with a freedom which tends to 
hyperbole, in addition to being a well-worn 
turn of speech. 

Akin to this type of hackneyed allusion 
we may quote : a Parthian shot, meaning 
now having the last word, instead of the last 
arrow. This phrase hovers on the borders 
perhaps of the realm of ” hackneyisms ” 
rather than having actually entered it. 
Side by side with this may be placed such an 
expression as a labour of Hercules, for any¬ 
thing that affords considerable difficulty m 
accomplishing. 

Analogous to this kind of phrase is the 
trick of applying—usually colloquially— 
abstract nouns to persons. Someone may 
be described as a ” horror,” ” inspiration,^* 
” fraud,” ” aversion,” ” delight,’^ “ ruin,” 

destruction,” ” salvation.” These are very 
common terms, and are apt to become hack¬ 
neyed by over-indulgence. 

Secular life affords doubtless the larger 
and more varied numbers of phrases that 
have won a widespread popularity from 
either their usefulness or attractiveness, but 
terms that have come through the religious 
life and literature passing into everyday 
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speech, there to become trite from too con¬ 
stant use and familiarity, are sufficiently 
large to be of marked importance. 

(Z?) Biblical Quotations ,—Many are the 
phrases which find their way into everyday 
talk and current literature that have their 
origin in the Bible. The following are some 
of those of which we would gladly see and 
hear less : 

” Tell it not in Gath.” 

” Let my right hand forget her cunning.” 

” A wolf in sheep’s clothing.” 

” The pen of a ready writer.” 

” Balm in Gilead.” 

” A soft answer tumeth away wrath.” 

” Put not your trust in princes.” 

” Heap coals of fire upon his head.” 

” Laugh to scorn.” 

” To kick against the pricks.” 

” Rule with a rod of iron.” 

” Study to be quiet.” 

” In the twinkling of an eye.” 

” Sufficient unto the day is the evil 
thereof.” 

” As a lamb to the slaughter.” 

Similarly, too, references to Biblical per¬ 
sonages, the meaning being transferred to a 
class of persons resembling them, are fre¬ 
quently found. Such are : ” a doubting 

Thomas,'* ” a Judas ** {cf. kiss of Judas), 
“ a Solomon,” ” a Job,” ” a Samson,” ** a 
good Samaritan,” ” to raise Cain.” 

** He has given even the doubting Thomases 
who say ‘ He’ll never come,* and who will 
not watch for his ariival, a chance to see him 
later .”—Daily Mail. 

Analogous with the scriptural *'holy of 
holies ” we may note: 

” In my heart of hearts.”— Hamlet, 

” She is a modern of the modems.”— 
Ward’s Eleanor, 

” A while he thought of it—surprise of 
surprises—he bowed his head on his folded 
arm and wept.”—Stanley We3mian, The 
Long Night, 

It is curious too how, from the Book of 
Common Prayer, we make use of such 
expressions as: ” erred and strayed,” 

” prayers and supplications,” ” assemble and 
meet together,** requisite and necessary,** 
where the words used together have the same 
meaning. In similar wise we say : ” pure 
and simple,” ” Lord and master,” ” really 
and truly.” And none of these expressions 
retain much freshness. As much to be 
avoided are such terms of expression as : 
” better imagined than described,” ” be 
sure and give a good account of yourself,” 
“ no sooner said than done,” ” least said 
soonest mended,” ” I am nothing if not 
critical,** ” to be unable to see the wood for 
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the trees/’ “ to take up the cudgels,” " thus 
far and no farther.” 

“ With the best will in the world it cannot 
afford to pay the price.”— Review of Reviews, 

” About Nongue’s music the less said the 
better. ’'— Bystander. 

” Last but not least, he was endowed with 
courage physical and moral in as great a 
measure as any man I have ever known.”— 
Review of Reviews. 

**And last but not least, there was tireless, 
graceful, sincere Miss Gracie Leigh.”— Daily 
Mail. 

II. Similes 

(a) Ordinary Similes. —Of similes that are 
unquestionably hackneyed we have a mighty 
hOvSt. They are doubtless very tempting, 
and in speech are often permissible, but in 
writing their occurrence is apt to jar. The 
following are some of the most common : 

” As swift as an arrow.” 

” As neat as a new pin.” 

” As busy as a bee.” 

” As hungry as a hunter.” 

” As blind as a bat.” 

” As merry as a cricket.” 

” As bright as a button.” 

” As happy as a sandboy.” 

” Like a bolt from the blue.” 

” As stupid as a goose.” 

” As cunning as a fox.” 

It is interesting to observe the transference 
of animals’ attributes to humans. 

(&) Metaphors and Similes that are Techni¬ 
calities. —From trades of all kinds, from 
games and various pursuits arise similes 
that in their first seasons are both attractive 
and useful. These are ever on the increase, 
and help to give both variety and force in 
conversation and writing. Some there are 
that, originating as slang, attain the dignity 
of idiom. Many have become pass ^—such 
as : ” To hit the nail on the head.” 

” To put a spoke in his wheel,” ” to 
weather the storm,” ” to run aground,” ** to 
get under way ” (from nautical phraseology). 
” To play wide,” ” to hit the bull's eye,” 
” to run the gauntlet,” ” to walk the plank,” 
” to nail one’s colours to the mast,” ” like an 
arrow from the bow,” “to go beyond the 
mark,” “ to make headway.” 

The above and a host of other technical 
metaphors and similes are to be met with in 
daily talk and colloquial writing. Many 
have^ become excellent idiom—excellent 
that is, were they not so very hackneyed. 

III. Hackneyed Euphemism and Irony 

A sturdy defence might be made for 
euphemism even by those who have a strong 


tendency to ” call a spade a spade.” To a 
large extent it originates from our sense of 
propriety, from an instinctive desire to 
avoid giving direct expression to what is 
disagreeable and painful. The very preva¬ 
lent use of euphemism, however, has led 
to a use of a series of very trite phrases, 
useful enough at times: ” He has passed 
away,” for “ he died,” or “ to go to 
a better world,” “ the departed,” “ among 
the missing,” “ he is no more,” “ to fall 
asleep,” “ to breathe one’s last,” “ he was 
lost at sea.” 

One for whom police are searching is 
described as “ wanted ”—just as to be 
“ sent up ” is a euphemism for “ to be put 
in prison,” “ the great majority ” for ” the 
dead.” 

Examples of well-worn irony are : “I 
wish him joy of it,” ” here is a pretty how- 
do-you-do,” “ much good may it do him,” 
“ kindly let me see no more of you,” “ that 
is a nice thing to be told.” 

Phrases like “ neck or nothing,” “ he can 
swim ever so fast ” are all too common 
hyperbole in our language. 

IV. Pet Phrases of Individuals 

(a) In Writing. —In not a few books a pet 
hrase of the author’s appears so often that 
y the time the closing chapters are reached, 
the unfortunate hard-worked sentence has 
become quite hackneyed. “ I know not 
what of melancholy ” is a favourite device 
of the novel writer of what might be termed 
the sentimental school rather than the school 
of sentiment. Somewhat and somehow are 
other terms used nowadays, and particu¬ 
larly by journalists with undesirable fre¬ 
quency, as is the cautiously qualifying 
rather. 

“ Rather empty pocket.”— Bystander. 

Practically is a word that of late years has 
become a favourite catch-word both in 
books and newspapers. Its repetition has 
made it inane and pointless, even if it were 
not already superfluous. The definition of 
the adjectival form practically is, “ that can 
be put in practice.” This meaning from 
misusage has been distorted, if not alto¬ 
gether obliterated. 

“ He can afford to buy practically any 
number of white elephants.”— Bystander. 

“ By the time he had finished his lecture 
to an assembly of admiring churchwomen 
the other day, there was practically not a 
rag left on the poor old world.”— Bystander. 

“ A daily newspaper is practically unread¬ 
able beyond twenty-four hours* distance by 
rail ^ from its printing press.”— Review of 
Reviews. 

Sometimes too a favourite adverb is in* 
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dulged in to excess, and when it happens to 
be an uncommon one this is all the more 
noticeable. Thus a recent novel has it: 

She laughed quaintly,” ” she turned to him 
quaintly,” ” she sighed quaintly,” —until 
finally we are convinced that no matter 
what the heroine may do she will certainly 
do it quaintly. The poor little adverb 
seems not only toexhaust itself but threatens 
to exhaust its reader. " Quaint is the 
shibboleth of boarding-school culture.**— 
(^eil Munro.) So also in The Scarlet 
Pimpernel, ** her tiny white hand ” and “his 
inane laugh ” become so inevitable as to be 
monotonous. We see more than enough 
also of such terms as “ she went white,** 
** he instantly went pale.** 

It is not always easy to avoid the Scylla 
of bizarre, far-fetched, or new-fangled terms, 
and the Charybdis of hackneyisms, but the 
latter offers the greater danger, for the 
majority of men are not originators, and it 
is so much easier to say what has been said 
a thousand times before than to say what 
is without precedent. Some writers, as 
exemplified above, use a well-known word in 
a novel sense, which is quite a good device. 
It becomes poor, however, when the writer 
yields to the temptation of ceaselessly par¬ 
ading the new treasure. Soon, where this 
is so, it becomes in its turn, no matter how 
neat or ingenious its application may have 
been, old and hackneyed. 

(&) In Speech. —In ordinary conversation it 
is amusing to notice how many of us might 
be labelled by our “ pet phrase.’* To some 
people a particular phrase will cling for ever; 
others are more fickle in their favourites. 
It is not a little irritating to find someone 
punctuating their remarks with “ you know^ 
or “ as a matter of faetp or “ in factp “ that is 
to say,” or “ 7 mean to say.” Such usages aU 
unconsciously become settled habits in many 
cases, a trick of speech, a mannerism. In 
the same way a certain adjective will become 
a prime favourite, and is exhibited on all occa¬ 
sions, appropriate and inappropriate. Thus 
we meet with absurd, extraordinary, wonder- 
ful, ridiculous, and others ticketed to their 
patron and made to do duty for many of 
their undeservedly neglected fellows. A new 
word to some people is, like a new toy to a 
child, played and experimented with till its 
freshness fades away and the loss of its in¬ 
trinsic force is apt to be occasioned. Many 
words are like hot-house plants, in that they 
are not to be exposed indiscriminately with¬ 
out the danger of destroying their original 
bloom and beauty. Carried to excess a 

pet word ** becomes highly ridiculous. 

Yes ** and “ No ** seem to be favourite 
tackings-on with some people—more a 


feminine than a masculine characteristic 
should perhaps be added. A conversation 
between two ladies ran something like this : 

" You don’t really think that, No ? ** 

“ But that is how it happened, Yes” 

" But I can’t imagine an3rthing more 
wonderful, No ? ** 

" I told you the beginning of it. Yes, 
Well, the whole thing followed quite natur¬ 
ally without a single hitch much to my 
surprise also. Yes.” 

Thus they continued until the third person 
got into the way of listening for the arrival 
of the No or Yes. But when the lady A de¬ 
parted, what was the surprise of the third 
person to hear the lady B remark, “ Isn’t it 
funny how dear So-and-so always ends up 
her sentence with No ; it quite gets on my 
nerves I ** She was blissfully unaware of 
her own little Yes. 

Most of us probably have pet phrases, or 
at least phrases where a favourite word is 
disproportionately worked, but it is as well 
to guard against such mannerisms if we do 
not wish to become labelled as their owners. 
Personally is often one of these labels, used 
moreover with very little meaning some¬ 
times. It is felt doubtless to give emphasis, 
but it becomes Httle short of the ridiculous 
to heal its constant pitpattering: “ Per¬ 
sonally, I don’t agree a bit.” ” If you ask 
me personally I should say,” “ 1 mean to 5ay,” 
or its variations, “ that ts to say,*^ “ 7 mean, 
you see,** are others which go to swell the 
innumerable hordes of pet phrases. 

Hackneyed phrases then, whether quota¬ 
tions, similes, or pet expressions call for scant 
usage. There is the other extreme to be 
avoided of course, where the writer in his 
conscientious scrupulousness to shun a trite 
phrase or quotation becomes artificial and 
pedantic—which may rightly be accounted 
as worse errors. Still we have not yet, pre¬ 
sumably, reached Fantasio’s stage of bore¬ 
dom with life and the ways of life, where no 
hope is left in any freshness or originality, 
where, in order to be cheered, it demands to 
hear ” something stale, something very 
threadbare.” The dread in this our modem 
life leans in the opposite direction. What is 
old and hackneyed receives little favour. An 
impetus might be given to originality if 
everyone realised this and tried to attain to 
it. It is a work of art to avoid sometimes 
what is thread-worn because the very fact 
that it is so, speaks for its usefulness and 
necessity even. Yet there is much that is 
hackneyed that never was useful in the real 
sense of the word, for imitation and fashion 
in language are two powerful elements in¬ 
fluencing, deliberately, and it may be badly, 
the long or short, the intense or the super* 
ficial sway of words. 
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Malaprops 

It is curious to note how ea^ it is to dis¬ 
tort or misapply word? in English. The 
frequency of such blunc ers has given scope 
for the creation of a whole series of comic 
characters, among which the most outstand¬ 
ing are Mrs. Quickly, Dogberry and Peter 
Quince, Mrs. Malaprop of course, and 
Dickens’s Weller. They each afford exag¬ 
gerated instances of the use of words having 
a different meaning from the words they 
intended to use, but some resemblance to 
them in form or pronunciation. The feeling 
for words and their true meaning is one of 
the surest tests of the educated as opposed 
to the illiterate person. Even among those 
with laurels in hterature such perversion of 
words from their proper uses is occasionally 
to be found. Thus malaprops may be said 
to form one of the most vitally important 
sections of " Errors in Vocabulary,” for in¬ 
deed they almost need to be more relent¬ 
lessly judged than grave grammatical 
blunders, inasmuch as the latter can rarely 
affect the sentence in the same fundamental 
way. Richard Grant White, though perhaps 
not so detailed, has made probably the most 
ruthless attack on this type of error. Many 
of the words, common and uncommon, 
which are thus confused have been com¬ 
mented upon by various authorities on 
standard English, In most cases the mala¬ 
prop seems to have its source from a mis¬ 
leading resemblance in sound. We might 
then classify such errors under the broad 
heading of {a) Sound with minor headings of 
Sight, Derivation, Association. 


I. Sound 

The interchange of ingenuous and ingenious 
is a not uncommon blunder. Ingenious 
refers to mental qualities, whereas ingenuous 
refers to moral ones, those of character. 
Thus ingenious is clever inventive ability, 
ingenuous frank, free from deception. 

” The .avocation of university women in¬ 
terfered in some ways with their develop¬ 
ment.” 

Vocation (a person’s calling] is the word 
that should have been used, since avocation 
(a-vocare—^to call away) signifies the em¬ 
ployment of leisure hours. Evidently the 
** calling ” of the university women is meant, 
and not the calling away from their calling. 

Temporally and temporarily are sometimes 
confused. ” I shall take the house tempor¬ 
ally while our own is being overhauled ” 
(temporarily). Merely a period of time is 
meant, not ;^nnanent. Dut temporally has 
the sense of being opposed to eternal— 


worldly as versus sacred. The word cesthetic 
is constantly on the lips both of the aesthetic 
and of the would-be aesthetic nowadays, 
yet still we come across ascetic used in its 
stead. Ascetic is austere, given to excessive 
self-chastening, and certainly not indulging 
in beauty and the fine arts to which aesthetic 
owes its life. 

“ They descended having decided 

it would be better not to make their way in 
different parties.” Await always requires a 
direct object—hence is is incorrect to say 
” He awaited with anxiety to receive her 
as the train came in” (waited). 

” He turned to the clergyman and prayed 
the reverent gentleman to enter the house.” 
It is to be concluded that reverend was 
meant. 

Discrete (separate, distinct parts) is to be 
distinguished from discreet (prudent). 

” I should like to slack my thirst ” (slake), 

” There is no doubt but that I shall be 
grateful for the many benefices you have 
bestowed upon me,” she said (benefits). Now 
a benefice is an ecclesiastical living, which is 
not as yet bestowed upon a woman. 

Fermentation and fomentation need a 
little care in their use. Fermentation is a 
” chemical decomposition of an organic 
compound.” Fomentation is the act of 
treating with hot water. They are also 
used figuratively. 

Sense and sensibility are sometimes used 
synonymously, whereas there is really a big 
distinction. 

How often are the unfortunate diseased 
made deceased before their time by a blunder¬ 
ing misuse — yet the mistake more fre¬ 
quently is to say ” the diseased Mr. So-and- 
so,” for deceased. Similarly we may not know 
the difference between reasoning powers and 
reasonable powers, but there is a distinction 
subtle yet clear. 

To cultivate such a clear state of mind as 
only to use a word where its meaning is 
vividly real to us, may seem to imply a very 
strenuous effort, but the reward is in pro¬ 
portion. How often do we not meet with 
the terms authentic, authoritative, genuine 
used synonymously ? They have, however, 
a clearly defined distinction in meaning. 
A genuine work is one from the hand of the 
author whose name it bears. An authentic 
work contains reliable, that is correct, in¬ 
formation about the subject of which it 
treats. An authoritative work contains the 
results of the research and deductions of a 
specialist in subjects in which he* is con¬ 
sidered a master. It is strange too, to 
instance further confusion, that such a 
discussed subject as proscription should 
have its name confused with prescription^ 
but this error is to be found. 
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(a) Sight .—^There is another type of error 
that seems to have arisen from resemblance 
to the eye rather than to the ear. Thus we 
find ** He deprecated the strength of the 
enemy, his captain, however, depreciated 
any surrender to such a relentless foe.** 
These words should obviously change places, 
since deprecate is to prav against, and depre¬ 
ciate to undervalue. All men are human, 
would that all were humane / These are 
found misused for each other. Perspicacity 
means keenness of sight or understanding. 
Perspicuity is freedom from obscurity. This 
refers to diction, the former to mental 
qualities. 

ip) Derivation.—K number of malaprops 
seem to be occasioned by a common deriva¬ 
tion in the words that are misused. This 
is exemplified in the case of childish and 
childlike. It is to be regretted that a clear 
distinction is not always made, since the 
former has really a derogatory meaning, the 
latter a good one. A strong protest is also 
made agaist treating sentiment and senti¬ 
mentalism as of similar meaning, for senti¬ 
mentalism merely affects sentiment. Con¬ 
sciously or not, it is owing to the confusion of 
these two words that such disparagement has 
been made of sentiment, until many would 
seem to be ashamed of having any dealings 
with it. It is sentimentalism, the indulging 
in feeling for feeling’s sake, that is to be 
condemned. 

The following quotation from The Riddle 
of the Sands, a recent book, illustrates well 
tne wrongly accepted use of sentiment. 

very sorry,** 1 said, "but I wish you 
had told me all about it. Won*t you now ? 
Just the bare, matter-of-fact truth. I hate 
sentiment, and so do you.** "I find it very 
difl&cult to tell people things,’* said Davies, 
"things like this.** yErskine Childers.) It is 
evident that sentimentalism is really meant 
here. 

As another example of error, arising prob¬ 
ably through derivation, we quote : " During 
the strike the railwaymen often acted in 
violence to the laws of the land ” (in violation 
of). 

It is also to be noted that a trustful person 
is not necessarily trustworthy, and vice versa, 
yet we do find these terms used synony¬ 
mously. 

Illusion and allusion having but one letter 
of difference, resemble twins who have a 
single distinguishing trait. To the unob¬ 
servant confusion is the result. 

{c) Association .—As an instance of con¬ 
fusion arising evidently through association 
of ideas, we find peculiar sometimes used 
loosely for particular. " They denied having 
sold what was their paftictdar property and 
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theirs alone ** (peculiar® belonging to them). 
It is not uncommon to find ** his own peculiar 
possession,** where own is superfluous and 
clumsy. The right use of peculiar is shown 
in the following little couplet: 

" A little garden walled around 
Chosen and made peculiar ground.” ( Yates.) 

Owing to association and analogy, remem¬ 
ber and recollect aie sometimes used indis¬ 
criminately. This shows the distinction: 
** He said he did not remember, but would try 
to recollect.'^ One remembers what is present 
in one*s mind just at hand, but when it is 
something to be hunted for, then we re¬ 
collect it. 

Translation is sometimes used where the 
context requires transformation, for this 
latter means changed of form, and not a 
removal to another place, as is the intrinsic 
meaning of translation. In A Midsummer 
Night's Dream we find a “ hempen home- 
spun ’* blunders: “ Bless thee. Bottom, bless 
thee ! thou art translated I ** (transformed). 

The above types of malaprops have been 
arbitrarily chosen, but they serve to show 
how variously danger may lurk. Though 
few are apt to go to the extreme of a Mrs. 
Malaprop and command ** to illiterate him 
quite from memory,** or speak of conta¬ 
gious countries,** or send a child to school 
where she should have a supercilious know¬ 
ledge in accounts . . .**, “and likewise that 
she might reprehend the true meaning of 
what she is saying,** or further desire to 
“ represent her to the captain as an object 
not altogether illegible,*' having “ laid Sir 
Antony *s preposition before him **—^to 
recall but a few of the famous blunders of 
the poor dear old lady. Barry Payne is 
the modern rival of Sheridan in the realm of 
malaprops—“ Eliza ** bearing ample testi¬ 
mony to the peculiar facilities of the English 
language for such confusions. 

Colloquialisms 

There are many Anglicisms, Scotticisms, 
and Provincialisms in general which are both 
grammatically correct and full of expressive 
force, yet because they are provincial 
phrases, the use of them must be con¬ 
demned. It is with a lingering regret that 
we mast banish some expressions which 
have a quaint and subtle humour, and 
others that inevitably lose much by a ren¬ 
dering into Standard English. If we decide 
to attack the enemy by an onslaught on 
Scotticisms we shall find such a formidable 
host arrayed against us that we cannot hope 
to take all pnsoners. The following have 
been seized upon, which must be doomed to 
exile: 
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Scotticisms, —** The before the name of 
an illness is a common Scotticism. It 
should be omitted. ** The cold/' “ the in¬ 
fluenza/' even ** the toothache/' " They 
have got the measles in the village." 

" Come into the house or you’ll catch your 
death,** Avoid this ais being a Scotticism. 
Besides, its meaning does not bear analysis. 
One may catch a cold which might cause 
death. " Catch a cold " is an acknowledged 
idiom, but we can hardly speak of catching 
death. 

Use of get, —^The use of the word get calls 
for special comment. In Scottish usage 
get does duty for many w^ords, and it is thus 
not only generally incorrectly used, but it is 
also very ugly. Here are some examples of 
its abuse: 

(а) Do you get hockey at your school ? 
No, we're getting cricket ^ave, or play). 

(б) She hopes to get French this term 
(learn). 

(c) You had better get your tea quickly 
(take). 

(if) I hope I can get to your house to¬ 
morrow (come, go). 

All these cases show its incorrect use, for 
to get has the meaning to receive or to obtain. 

Indiscriminate use of need, —Another word 
that is used with a more extended meaning 
than in English is need. Often it is more 
than inelegant. " Will you be needing me ? 
(want). I’m needing a new dress (require). 
I'll need to be going (must). 

Sort, — Sort used as a verb and with nu¬ 
merous meanings, is one of the worst offen¬ 
ders among Scotticisms. " Are you going to 
sort your dress ? ” (mend). Go and sort your 
box. Wait till I've sorted my hair (tidied). 
It will be seen how jarring this word is. It 
has its climax in the phrase " I’ll sort ye " 
(meaning to punish). 

Like, — Like is a word much abused, mis¬ 
placed, and used almost as a vulgarism. 
Compare thus. " What like is he ? " for 
" What is he like ? " " He is very queer- 

like,** is heard from the lips of those who 
claim to be educated. It is very jarring, as 
is " I never saw the like of that," for "a 
thing like that." 

Prepositions,—Prepositions used wrongly 
are the errors in many expressions peculiar 
to the Scottish. They are often needlessly 
inserted. On is one of these blunders. 

Wrong Use of Prepositions, —" I am wait¬ 
ing on the train." The train ought to be 
flattered by so much attention. In English 
we would wait for it—-or await it. 

Call/oy and call on are likewise continually 
confus^. It is wrong to say " Let us 
call for her this afternoon," unless it is 
meant that you are going to take her away 


with you. ** I am going to call on or upon my 
Aunt." This is correct; " but first I shall call 
for you, and then we can go there together." 
Correct distinction. 

Again, the expression " make a call " is 
Scottish and incorrect. We pay calls or 
visits, but do not make them. 

We often hear the misuse of to instead of 
for, ** I’ll willingly do it to you "—where 
English requires for you. In is a. word which 
often reveals a Scotticism. " She got the 
ring in a present, does not mean that the ring 
was enclosed in something else, but merely 
that she received it as a present from someone. 
" Do you know what time the church goes 
in?** is a, common Scotticism, and one lacking 
in sense, as the church is not capable of 
" going in." " Go into the drawer on the 
right-hand side and bring me a duster." 
It is to be hoped that the person addressed 
was of Lilliputian stature. To go into 
something, whether is is a trunk, box, or 
bureaux is a favourite expression. It is also 
found thus: " He nearly ran into the 

car,” meaning not in to the car at all, but 
against it. 

With in and out we find the verb of motion 
frequently omitted, which is peculiarly 
Scottish ; 

" You shut the door just when I wanted 
in,** 

" He wanted out at once." (" To come 
and to go " are necessary to make good 
English.) 

With and on are other prepositions which 
are used amiss—that is on is regarded as 
equivalent to with, which is not so. Instead 
of saying " I have no mon^ on me," as is a 
prevalent Scotticism, the English demands 
** I have no money with me." 

" To be for a thing " is a common ex¬ 
pression. " I am frightened for my music 
in the examination." This is a constant use 
of for " to be frightened/or a thing," where 
" on account of " or at is really meant. 

" To keep her quiet he gave her a book, 
but she was not for it.** That is to say, she 
did not want it. Similarly " Are you for a 
walk ?** A phrase to be rejected. Wanting 
itself, on the other hand, is often made a 
Scottish equivalent for without. " When 
she reached the door she found she was 
wanting her handkerchief " (without). 

Abuse of likely. —^The use of likely as an 
adverb is not to be sanctioned unless when 
qualified by very, when it may stand, because 
that is a generally accepted usage, though 
likely was originally used adjectivally only 
as " a likely person,** " It is very likely 
that it will rain " (correct) in the sense of 
probable. But it is quite incorrect to use it 
thus as is the Scottish habit, " He will likely 
be here to-morrow." 
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Adjective used inap'^opriately.—Fine is 
used in Scotland where English prefers many 
other qualifying words. It was a fine 
lecture.'* He is said to be fine singer.*’ 
" Interesting,** “ good,** splendid,** are 
preferable adjectives, and do not sound so 
colloquial. Fine reaches its maximum of 
undesirability when used adverbially—which 
is ungrammatical and an unpardonable 
Scotticism, " I like it fine" 

Another point to notice is how in Scottish 
idiom the word fair is made a verb. The 
weather hardly faired at all,** whereas in 
English we must say become fair,** or else 
use the verb “ to clear.** “ Faired ** is ex¬ 
pressive, but not to be encouraged. It is 
not uncommon also, in speaking about the 
weather, to hear the remark, “ I doubt there 
will be a change soon.** This doubt is prob¬ 
ably due to French influence douter. Sus¬ 
pect is the English equivalent. 

A few phrases essentially Scottish. —Among 
other Scottish terms we find that the tea is 
infused, whereeis in England it is made —that 
is, boiling water is poured on the tca-lcavcs. 
Infuse is kept for quite other usages in 
England, as in the sense to inspire. To 
wet the tea ** is a colloquiation found in 
some parts, but it is not one to be recom¬ 
mended. It is also Scottish to speak of 
“ the kettle coming through to the boil." This 
is even w'orse than the usual loose way of 
speaking of ** the kettle is boiling ** (an ex¬ 
pression not confined to Scotland) w^hen we 
really mean the water is boiling. 

Food peculiarities. — Food, of course, comes 
in for a due share of Scotticisms. Some of 
the more glaring ones are : When porridge 
and broth are spoken of as plural. Come 
to your porridge while they are hot ** (it is). 
'* To sup ** soup or porridge is an ugly ex¬ 
pression, but one that is to be heard. It is 
archaic now and distasteful. 

'* Will you have butter to your bread ? ” 
(on); Sugar to your tea?” (in), are other 
examples of the very prevalent confusion of 
prepositions in Scottish usage. “ I slept in,'* 
IS very common for “ I overslept myself," as 
is also " to be behind one*s time,** signify¬ 
ing to be late. 

Whether to stay, stop, or live, — Stay, stop, 
and live are words that are used confusedly. 
" I lived in a sweet cottage during August,*’ 
where English prefers stay. " He stays in 
Glasgow, for he is no longer a residenter of 
Edinburgh.” We should s^ ” lives in 
Glasgow ** instead of stays. Residenter is a 
Scotticism for resident, decidedly objection¬ 
able. ” How long can you stop with us,” is 
a misuse of the word stop for stay. In the 
expression, however, ” the clock is standing," 
has stopped would be correct. 

” She said she was taken ill.” This taken 
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is unnecessary, and is Scottish. Either say 
she became ill, or merely she was ill. 

The possessive case is often used north of 
the border when it would be omitted in 
English. It is not a pretty habit. 

A combative possessive. —” My mother 
says I must take my dinner now.” ” Go to 
your bed at once.** ” Tell them to come 
down to their breakfasts.” It has a collo¬ 
quial ring. Contrast ” Go to bed.” ” Come 
to breakfast.” Another expression to be 
avoided is “ to get your head washed,** where 
hair is meant, though this is not absurd in 
the sense that ” to get your head cut ** is, 
which is often heard. ” How old are you ? ” 
lam fourteen past," is an answer often given. 
This use of past is not good. Either say 
” I am fourteen,** or ” fourteen and a half,** 
or more indefinitely, ” I am over fourteen.** 
A common elliptical Scotticism which is 
rather tempting is ” to write a person," to 
being omitted. ” I wrote you yesterday.” 
But by analogy we might say ” I spoke him 
the day before,** To must not be left out 
with the word to write any more than with 
to read or to speak, unless indeed the direct 
object is expressed. “ I wrote you a letter 
yesterday.” This is correct, for ” to ** is 
understood. 

Mind and remind. —** 1*11 be sure and mind 
that another time.” A Scotticism for to 
remember or to bear in mind. It is almost 
as indefensible as ” to put in mind of" and 
” to give someone a piece of one's mind." 
Vulgar Scotticism to be avoided. 

Rather an interesting colloquialism is ” As 
he came in, I saw the difference on him at 
once.** This usually seems to mean a change 
in personal appearance, but in English we 
would be inclined to specify more '* a change 
in his looks, his dress, &c.** 

Ugly phrases.—See and do does service 
for try to occasionally. ” Well, you may go, 
but see and do it right this time.**^ It is ugly. 
So is to keep well. But to speak of a person 
having a sore head is only found in Scotland, 
whence it ought certainly to be banished. 
It is almost as little desirable as the very 
obnoxious Scotticism, ” He is a little the 
worse for drink," or liquor. 

A prevalent error. —One of the commonest 
of Scotticisms is to speak of the person suit¬ 
ing the thing, instead of the thing suiting 
the person. Thus ” she suits that hat,** an 
inversion for ” the hat suits her." If it did 
not suit, the hat would have to be altered, 
not the person, in order to have satisfaction. 

Idioms. —^There is the use of first, which is 
peculiar to Scottish idiom also. ” Come to 
tea on Monday meaning not the ist of 

the month, but the first Monday that is 
coming. It is better to say next^ if only to 
avoid confusion. 
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To ask the loan of has a certain quaint 
dignity, and might be thought to be old- 
fashioned English. On the contrary it is 
quite an up-to-date Scotticism. Simpler 
and better is to use the verb borrow. 

Colloquial Twang. —Do not be tempted to 
say “ Oh dear ! I have a deal to do yet I ’’ 
without the insertion of great before deal. 
It would be and is, in fact, like using many 
without great. A very ugly Scotticism 
is ** I cannot abide that kind of thing.” 
”Can you come through to Edinburgh ? ” This 
through is unnecessary and a Scotticism. 
Likewise is the expression “Wait till IVe 
got this htter read, implying an effort, but 
much better to say “ till I have read,** or 
“ have managed to read.** ** I don’t like 
to ask it back; ” you can ask a person to give 
you a “ thing ” back, but you cannot ask 
the “ thing ” back itself. Body used for a 
person is of common occurrence, and not to be 
encouraged. “ She is a nice body ** (person). 

The much abused awfully. —The use of 
awful is decidedly a shade worse than aw¬ 
fully, because it is not even grammatically 
defensible, which at least awfully may claim 
to be. “I had an awful jolly time,” “ He is 
awful nice,” are absolute howlers. Awfully 
seems to have spread in its uce from end to 
end of the kingdom. Of course, a thought 
as to its meaning shows us how nonsensical 
it is to say “ awfully pretty,” for “ awfully ” 
means in a manner that is awe-inspiring. 
Hence the absurdity of awfully nice. But 
it is an expression that is ever on the in¬ 
crease. Apart from being essentially a 
Scotticism, it may be classed under Slang. 
Both the exaggerated use of adjectives 
“ dreadfully,” “ terribly,” “ frightfully,” in 
cases where the objects referred to do not 
require such strong expressions. This fre¬ 
quent wrong usage means a weakening of 
their force when used on the right occasion. 
Also the habit of employing diminutives is 
Scottish in particular. On the one hand we 
have, “ It is a terrible nuisance” (very great). 
On the other “ wee,” “ tiny,” for little. 

In many authors dealing with Scottish life 
and character we find peculiarities in 
speaking the King’s English faithfully Mr- 
trayed. The examples chosen are taken 
from the conversation of the educated; and 
even the very average Scottish person is no 
illiterate being. 

” I could never mind seven times ” 
(remember).— Neil Munro, 

” If that’s what you’re frightened for ” 
(oB.— Neil Munro. 

* We are not needing curtains, the pair 
we have are fine ” (in need of).— Neil Munro, 
Fine is an adjective made to do duty in 
Scotland for many more appropriate ones. 
From The Daft Days, many illustrations 


may be taken of the colloquialisms which are 
common among educated Scottish j^ople: 
“ I am a conveyancing lawyer, so mind me 
in your prayers ” (remember). ” I hope 
you^ll come in sometimes and see me whites 
at night ” (occasionally). ” If this were a 
fancy story I would be telling you ” (omit be 
and in^. ” Why need you bother with the like 
of thav (a thing like). ‘ ‘ It*s fair ridiculous ’ ’ 

(really), ” Have you heard what way she is 
keeping to-day ? ” (how she is ?). How’s 
the family? ” **Fine” said the clerk. “Yes, 
yes,” said Mr. Dyce, “ all one wants in this 
world is the health.” “ Confess you are just 
as glad as me that there’s the like of Dr. 
Black.” “ She came quickly in to the tea- 
table, almost at her tears ” (almost ready to 
cry). “ She someway felt in the presence ot 
Lady Anne the awe she had as a child for 
Barbara Mushet.” “ Kate was bedded by 
nine to make them shorter by an hour or 
two ” (in bed). “ And they’ll maybe let her 
sit up to all hours.” 

These and many more in this delightful 
book of Neil Munro’s are all in keeping, since 
they serve to give the people as they really 
speak and act. Scotticisms even come into 
the writing that is description and not con¬ 
versation, but even there they are appro¬ 
priate, for they are descriptions that seem to 
spring from the thoughts of the people in the 
story. Yet for those who wish to speak 
Standard English such phrases and words 
must be abandoned, and with them some¬ 
times much charm, but they stamp the 
person—just as “ I could never abide the 
colour of green ** (endure); or else “ I am 
so sorry, I really meant to call for you to-day, 
(I am owing you a call, you know), but I was 
that busy, I didn’t get your length.** For 
should be on, that is wrong for so, and get your 
length is a bad Scotticism for “ manage to 
come as far as your house.” Compare also 
the variation of the verbs mind and get, 
“ Still I have mind of the Gregory,” and ‘^he 
seemed suspiciously glad to get quit of it.” 
—Neil Munro, 

English Colloquialisms 

Words and expressions which are peculiar 
to English people in their usage, though 
sometimes defensibly correct, are to be 
classed under provincialisms, because they 
are not common to the English speaking 
public in general. In a companson of 
English and Scottish colloquialisms, though 
the latter are possibly and very” explicaWy 
more numerous, it is only fair to add that 
the former are in many ways the more ag¬ 
gressive. I shall here deal in some little 
detail with the most objectionable ones. 

Preposition to. — ^The use of the preposition 
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io with the word different is a widespread 
habit, and is to be altogether condemned. 
“ This hat is different to that.’* " I am glad 
I am different to you.** If we look into the 
meaning of di^erent we find that it is absurd 
to say different to. Different from is correct, 
since differ comes from the Latin dif-fero, 
i.e, dis-fero, to carry away or from, apart. 
** This book is different from what I ima¬ 
gined ** (not to). Similarly, differ is only 
used correctly with the word with when it 
means to disagree in sentiment. He differs 
with his brother on the question of the war, 
but he differs from his brother in personal 
appearence. Different than is another bad 
blunder. 

Wrong past tense in verbs .—I have drank 
his health is incorrect for I have drunk his 
health, but a colloquialism which is very 
English is the use of the past participle for 
the past tense or preterite. Thus I drunk 
his health for I drank. In many other strong 
verbs we find the same error. ** I begun to 
laugh,** for “ I began to laugh.** “ I swum 
three times accross the bath yesterday ** 
(swam). 

Lie and lay ,—^The misuse of lay for lie is 
peculiar to English people, and is not to be 
tolerated, for the one is transitive, the other 
intransitive. Laid is both the past and the 
past participle of lay. Yet we often hear 

I laid down for hif an hour.** ** I have 
laid here all the afternoon.** Laid what ? 
In this intransitive use ** lay ** and “ lain,** 
the past and past participle of lie, are the 
correct words. ** I lay down for half an 
hour. ** ** I have lain here all the afternoon.** 

The correct use of lay is thus ** Be quick and 
lay these roses by the lilies.** I laid the 
ruler by her book.** ** She declared I had 
laid the wet sponge on her slate.** 

I and me ,—^The use of J, nominative case, 
instead of me, objective when governed by 
a preposition or a verb, is found very often 
among English people even of the well- 
educated classes. Though found in Scot¬ 
land too, it is not so common. ** Between 
you and 7, believe me, it is a good thing ** 
(me). *' They drove out to call on mother 

and I.** *' I cannot think why he never told 
John and 7 the good news.** In these three 
cases me is correct, for it is the object, direct 
or indirect. This frequent error is of a 
serious nature. " You and he will play 
Gladys and I ** (me). 

Like ,—^There are many other offensive 
English colloquialisms which fall under the 
heading of vulgarisms, but a few only of the 
most obnoxious may be mentioned here. 
Such expressions as: Like Mary did,*’ " like 
I believe,** like they told me,** while 
vulgarisms are peculiarly English ones. 
Like as should be used here instead of like ; 
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the word to be omitted is like, however, not 
as. The correct expressions are : “ As Mary 
did,** " as I believe,** ** as they told me.** 

Wrong terseness .—In many ways English 
has a happier knack, or perhaps it should be, 
say, more capability for terseness than some 
foreign tongues. For instance : ** Did you 
do it ? ** I did.** In French or German 
such an expression as 7 did, which is com¬ 
plete and quite clear in English, would be 
impossible. The French " L*avez-vous 
fait ? ** requires the answer “ Je Tai fait ** 
(I have done it). Similarly German, " Haben 
bie es getan ? ** “ Ich fiabe es getan,** is 

the answer that is good German idiom. 
But this idiomatic terseness in English is 
apt to lead the way to liberties that are not 
allowed, and which ring colloquially and are 
thus idiomatically (regarding idiom as good 
idiom of course), as well as grammatically 
indefensible. 

** Which she shouldn’t have,” and ” I 
couldn’t have,” instead of ” which she 
shouldn’t have done ** and “ I couldn’t have 
done so,** are expressions that are often 
found in English. 

Hadn*t ought and didn't ought, instead of 
” ought not to have,” occurs frequently 
in English. 

Didn't use to, is an ugly as well as an in¬ 
correct colloquialism for used not to. ** They 
didn't use to like going away for week-ends, 
but they do now.” Change to ” They used 
not to like going for week-ends, but they do 
now.” 

Sort of, kind of ,—^Against this type of 
English colloquialism —sort of, kind of —every 
precaution should be taken. This is the 
way in which it is used. “ He is kind of nice 
to me, so I like him.” ” As we were coming 
back we sort of dropped behind the others.” 
” It would be easier if you sort of explained 
how sorry you were.” ” He’s certainly 
kind of handsome.” Presumably sort of 
and kind of are used in a modifying sense, 
or the idea of conveying vagueness, but even 
then it is the reverse of pretty and indeed 
vety objectless. 

Badly.—Badly is a much used colloquialism 
for greatly, exceedingly. Cf. ” I wanted that 
badly." Badly is also often used in that far 
from elegant phrase, ** I am feeling badly." 
” My head is badly this morning.” The 
adverb is quite out of place here. " I feel 
had ” (ill is the preferable word), " my head is 
bad.” If bad could be used thus, why not 
on an analogy with this say ” I feel bluely,** 
as R. G. White wittily puts it. One can 
behave badly (that refers to an action) and 
feel had (which refers to feeling), but not 
vice versa. Unquestionably the terms bad 
and badly in these senses at all are best 
dispensed with in our vocabulaury. 
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Colloquialisms in General 

Ugly exclamations, —^The words anyway, 
for anysake, are no doubt often forcible 
expressions, but are not to be encouraged, 
as they are not good colloquialisms. “ Any- 
way I shall go." A colloquialism which may 
really be regarded as a solecism is any place. 
“ I don't want to go any place " (any¬ 
where) ; to is necessary before any. “ If 
you make such another hlot I’ll punish 
you " (another such). "He is another per¬ 
son from the one I expected" (another 
than). 

Provincial. — " The soldiers blamed the 
defeat on the general"—a gross colloquial¬ 
ism for blame the general for. We can lay 
blame upon, however. " Come what will, I 
am bound to have my way." This is heard in 
arts of England as well as in the United 
tates. It is only correct when it means 
compelled, not when merely resolved. It is 
curious to note the use of like where bound, 
meaning constrained, compelled, would be 
correct. " I’m like to do it, but I don’t 
want to." A common phrase in Lanca¬ 
shire. 

Can and may. —^We must note the abuse of 
the word can, which is exceedingly common. 
It is misused for may. " Grandmamma, can 
I have the bread ? " " There is no physical 

impossibility, child," was the answer. Can 
is "to be able"; may asks permission. 
Notice too, how inappropriate is the expres¬ 
sion, ** the bread," for some bread. 

Common Inexactitudes. —" You had better 
do this." This is of very common usage, but 
it has been questioned by many authorities 
on language—Archbishop Trench, Wendell 
^Holmes, Richard Grant White, among the 
number. Like its companion, I had rather be, 
it is making a strained use of the verb had, 
which signifies possession, not obligation 
or wish. On the same grounds the use of 
hadn't ought to be, cannot be justified—it 
is a vulgarism. Plenty used numerically is 
wrong. " Plenty of the men were there " 
(many); because plenty does not refer to 
numbers, but to supply of anything. 
"Plenty of water." Their windows 
looked on to the courtyard." Upon should 
be used instead of on to. Similarly the 
proper word is upon in the sentence " He 
jumped on to the wall." Of almost universal 
usage is " to enjoy oneself." " I hoped you 
enjoyed yourself at the theatre." One 
usually expects to enjoy the play and not 
oneself. *^He has been gone a month now," 
—^poor English. "It is a month since he 
left." A provincial expression, but one that 
is gradually becoming archaic, is the use of 
however, thus : " He said no, but I’m going, 
however'^ 


Idiom 

Idioms are special forms of speech that 
are peculiar to the instincts of a language. 
They spring up, often inexplicably, and 
form elements in the language which are 
of vital consequence and which may not be 
transgressed with impunity. While quite 
apart it is, at the same time, a difficult 
matter to readily distinguish between slang, 
idiom, and colloquialism. Idiom, placed in 
between, verges at times into both, and it 
is only a feeling for language {SprachgejiihT), 
which can guide unerringly. Slang in litera¬ 
ture is rarely defensible, colloquialism is often 
open to censure, but idiom is indispensable. 
Every writer should wish to be idiomatic. 
It is, however, impossible to classify idioms, 
since they are really innumerable. They are, 
moreover, not to be learnt by rule of thumb. 
Good reading with the mind attentive is the 
best aid towards acquiring an appreciation of 
idiom. 

An instance or two may be given of error 
arising from confusion of idiom. In sections, 
however, such as prepositions, conjunctions, 
malaprops and others, idiom has incident¬ 
ally been more fully exemplified, or at least 
the abuse of it, since many of the faults 
there shown are due to a perversion of the 
recognised idiom. 

Thus : 1 speak to, but say that. Confusion 
between these : 

(1) "I, being on the scene, can unhesitat¬ 
ingly speak that the catastrophe was owing 
to no carelessness of the lift-man." 

(2) " Civilisation has advanced with rapid 
progress in the Eastern Empire." (The idiom 
is to make rapid progress, or to advance with 
rapid strides. It is wrong to say advance 
with progress.) 

(3) " This is not a moment for turning up 
our thumbs and noses in blissful ignorance 
of the danger about to burst upon us." 
(This cannot stand so. It is correct idiom 
to " turn up our noses," but we must 
" twiddle our thumbs." There is no idiom 
to turn up the thumb, unless in begging 
reprieve for the victim of a gladiatorial 
fight. The sentence to avoid error must be 
amplified, using both verbs.) 

(4) " You have only to read the pamphlet 
to receive a flood of enlightenment thrown 
upon the present vexed question of the war." 
(Again confusion. You may receive en- 
li^ienment on a subject, or have a flood of 
light thrown upon a subject, but the above 
sentence by a mixture, a tautological mix¬ 
ture also, of the two expressions efiectually 
destroys the idiom.) 

(5) If convinced, would you consider it 
wrong to burn your boats and place your 
whole faith and belief in that scheme, daring 
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though it be ? (It is correct to place 
belief in something, but the usual idiom is 
to pin faith on something. Thus pin and 
place are both necessary.) 

(6) “ He was dead opposed to all the plans 
I humbly suggested.” (To be dead against 
the plans, or to be absolutely opposed to the 
plans but not to be dead opposed —this is 
not idiomatic.) 

(7) ” It is true that when he attempted 
to consider his relations with her he was 
fogged, and the fog thickened when he tried 
to grope his way into a clearer atmosphere.” 
(This should be, he became fogged.) 

(8) ” He had loomed in the playing-fields 
as a captain of the cricket eleven.” (This 
might be termed an instance of defective 
idiom, for the full expression is to loom 
large^ 

(9) ” I would carry it through on the face 
of all opposition.” (What is meant is in 
the face of, for on the face of means at first 
glance.) 

There is nothing in the least to be gained 
from beating equivocally about the bush in 
the way you persist in doing. ” (To beat about 
the bush loses its emphasis by the introduc¬ 
tion of the word equivocally. The one means 
the other. Either say : ** There is nothing 
to be gained from beating about the bush,” or 
else ” by equivocating in the way.” To¬ 
gether they kill each other.) ” If you come 
you will only be tolerated if you graciously 
consent to take second fiddle to your sister.” 
(This is surely a muddle between ” take a 
back seat ” and ” play second fiddle.”) 

” He returned into the house laughing and 
jokingherall the way,” (It isan error to make 
joke take a direct object. Joke with, simi¬ 
larly jest with. It is ambiguous too, to leave 
laughing here without a preposition. Either 
laughing should be followed by a comma, 
or by at.) 

” You would be well not to anticipate much 
towards his progress after the sea voyage.” 
(In this sentence there are two breaches of 
idiom : (a) You would be well, should be 
either ” You would do well,” or else ” It 
would be well.” Also anticipate towards 
should be anticipate from.) 

** It is odious that you should not realise 
that your dress cannot contrast with any 
dignity the exquisite simplicity of hers.’^’ 
(With is the preposition that must follow 
contrast.) 

Giving as thus but the fewest instances of 
perverted idiom, pitfalls will, nevertheless, 
be suggested. The ear and eye must be 
trained consciously and unconsciously to 
attain the free and correct idiomatic mode 
of expression in both writing and speaking. 
Violations may arise, as exemplified, from 
the mere misuse of a preposition or from 


blunders of a more or less serious nature, 
all of which, however, are by no means 
negligible items in the acquiring and pre¬ 
serving of a good vocabulary. 

Conjunctions as Errors 

The misuse of conjunctions arising fre¬ 
quently from confusion between two or 
more, forms sufficiently large sections in 
mistakes in vocabulary to call for sharp 
comment. 

Against. —This word, when used as a con¬ 
junction, being in reality a preposition, is 
a survival of an obsolete ellipsis for against 
the time when. Formerly of common occur¬ 
rence, it is now reduced to being a colloquial¬ 
ism that is both inelegant and uncultured. 
” Hurry up and make the tea ready against 
your man comes home.” ” Your man ” 
m this sentence meaning ” your husband,” 
shows that the class that would make use 
of this expression is the same as the one in 
which against is still a survival as a con¬ 
junction. Yet others too, pretending to a 
higher class, are not guiltless of its use thus. 

As (a). —A s used for that is a vulgarism, and 
has been noted under that head. Where 
used after verbs of ” to know,” ” believe,” 
” say,” ” think,” and others to bring in a 
noun-clause it is peculiarly obnoxious. ” I 
can’t say as how he’ll be up to time, you 
know.” ” I don’t believe as you’ll ever be 
a great success.” As must be changed to 
that. This is a bad error, and unfortunately 
quite a common one, especially in southern 
dialect. 

As (b).—As ought to be used, on the other 
hand, where like is wrongly made to take its 
place. This again is a vulgarism of a serious 
kind. I don’t seem able to climb those hills 
like I used to long ago ” (change like to as). 

As (c).—As alone expresses perfectly what 
the ugl}^ combination of like as and the same 
as is made to do. ” You don’t look like as 
if you wanted to go.” ” I came in at the 
garden gate the same as you did.” Again 
vulgarisms. 

And used to begin a fresh sentence is 
a mistake that seems to be rapidly on 
the increase. And is really correctly used 
to add one word to another word, or one 
clause to another clause. According to 
this, then, and ought not to be made the 
first word in a fresh sentence. The follow¬ 
ing instances are cited from a few pages of 
one number of The Bystander. Instances 
that are parallel can be found in almost any 
page of a modem monthly, weekly, or daily 
paper or magazine. Indeed the error seems 
to have slipped into modem literature of all 
kinds. 

** There are dozens of other instances. 
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And yet no one of these public men has 
become any less public as a result(omit 
and). These idlers can be seized by the 
nape of the neck and interned, for in- 
dennite terms. And this by police or ad¬ 
ministrative order without any trial.” (The 
last sentence should be a clause joined by 
and to the previous one.) Thus a fresh 
paragraph is begun : 

** And then there is the breeding stud, at 
present on a small scale, but likely to be 
extended.” This and is quite gratuitous. 

In a sentence or two he conveys a person¬ 
ality, and with a few scraps of conversation 
he builds up an intimate and often intensely 
dramatic picture of some historical incident. 
And the picture becomes all the more inti¬ 
mate and real ” (omit and). It will thus be 
seen that and has become a mannerism, 
and a reprehensible one. 

(a) Other than is often wrongly used for 
other besides, whereas the meaning expressed 
is quite different. 

(1) Other people than you may go to the 
ball. 

(2) Other people besides you may goto 
the ball. 

(1) Signifies that you may not go to the 
ball. 

(2) Signifies that other people as well as 
you may go to the ball. 

(b) Other than.—Than is the only word 
that can be correctly used after other for 
contrasting one object with another. Yet 
the expressions, other from, other except, 
other hut, are frequently found, only they are 
quite incorrect. 

" He had no other ambition hut to become 
Home Secretary.” To make this read 
correctly, other must either be left out alto¬ 
gether or, if retained, than must be substi¬ 
tuted for but, 

“You seem to be another person from 
what you used to be.” Very inelegant. 
Either another must be changed to a different 
or from changed to than. Similarly com¬ 
pare the inaccuracy of: “I have no other 
dress except the one I showed you.” Here 
too than for the purpose of comparison or 
contrast must be used, not except. 

Once is an adverb that not infrequently 
appears in modern journalism as a conjunc¬ 
tion equal to “ when once,” or “ if once.” 

“ The strikers would gain greatly in 
strength, once they become unanimous in 
their demands ” {when or if should be placed 
before once). 

Now and notwithstanding are sometimes 
loosely used as conjunctions, but when this 
is so they must be followed by that. “ Why 
should I continue to attend now the lecturer 
is changed ? ” “ You must attend notwith¬ 
standing the lecturer you like has gone.” It 


is necessary that that should follow both now 
and notwithstanding in these sentences. 

Providing is not to be used as an equivalent 
to provided. Provided (it being provided is 
its full form) takes that after it, or may be 
used without any following that. But to 
make providing do duty for provided is quite 
incorrect, and unfortunately is a habit much 
in vogue in recent journalism. 

“ There is no doubt the whole affair must 
be a success, providing the climatic conditions 
are favourable ” (provided).— Daily Mail. 

Prefer than is a common error; to should 
follow prefer. “You should prefer to stay 
at home than to give all this trouble about 
your departure to Germany ” Incorrect. 
Tliis sentence should read: “You should 
prefer staying at home to giving all this 
trouble.” 

Whether. —After the verb to doubt, the 
conjunctive whether should be used, not that. 
“ It appears doubtful that it will be fine 
for to-morrow’s garden-party.” Change that 
to whether. Errors often arise from con¬ 
fusion between conjunctions, that is when 
two expressions become mixed. This is 
the case with little or nothing, and little if 
anything. These are correct and really 
mean the same thing, but error arises when 
or and if become confused. Thus it is wrong 
to say “ Little if nothing was accomplished 
that afternoon.’’^ Little or anything is like¬ 
wise absurd, yet found. 

Except and without are prepositions, and 
not conjunctions equivalent to unless. They 
are thus wrongly made to do duty in this 
way, for it is an obsolete form, though 
correct, to be used as a conjunction followed 
by that. “ Except that thou obey I shall 
never reward thee.’’ Grammatically correct, 
but archaic. Unless should be used nowa¬ 
days. “ Except you return home immedi¬ 
ately you will repent ” (change to unless). 
“ Without you desire it I shall not stay ” 
(colloquial and wrong; change to unless). 

If ever, or never. —An error is apt to arise 
from what is apparently confusion between 
these two expressions. Seldom is the word 
that is used in connection with these two 
particular instances. Seldom or ever is 
wrongly used for seldom if ever. This latter 
expression is equivalent to seldom or never, 
for amplifying thus it can be shovm that: 
(i) He seldom if ever came to see us, is the 
same as (2) He seldom or never came to see 
us, since (i) really means : He seldom came 
to see us, if indeed he ever came to see us at 
all; and (2) in full means : He seldom came 
to see us, or indeed never came to see us. 
It will easily be seen how the inaccurate 

He seldom or ever came to see us ” arose 
from mixing the two forms. 

Errors in conjunction may seem of minor 
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importance, but they are among the most 
relentless betrayers of the careless speaker 
or writer. The selection dealt with here 
will bear witness to the risks lurking in their 
misuse. 

Misuse op' Prepositions 

The misuse of prepositions of various kinds 
has been commented on in Colloquialisms, 
Anglicisms, and especially Scotticisms. There 
are further, however, certain prepositions 
which ought, both by idiom and the sense 
required, to follow certain adjectives, nouns, 
verbs and adverbs. The following will serve 
to exemplify some of the confusion that only 
too easily may arise. 

“ Your resistance of my suit is in vain 
say to). Apparently spoiled with blots 
by). " It is useless to say what you were 
disputing ** (about has been omitted). “ He 
was presented with a testimonial of his 
worth ” (to). ** I shall never attempt to 

interfere with your affairs ” (in). Yet it is 
to be noticed that it is correct to interfere 
(grammatically correct perhaps it should 
be said) with people. If you come you 
must be oblivious to any signs of friction ** 
(of). ** It is incomprehensible how you could 

have remained unconscious, even for a 
short time, to its attractions” (of). ”He is 
certainly terrified foY the sound of thunder ” 
(at, of). Similarly ” to bo frightened for a 
thing ” instead of (of). ” So far he is im¬ 

pervious certainly of her charms ” (to). 

It is a distinct vulgarism to be angry at 
a person. In good English one must be 
angry with a person, and angry at a thing. 
The widespread error of different to has been 
remarked upon. Different from is correct, 
and even if usage were to lead to the uni¬ 
versal usage of different to, it has nothing 
to recommend it, and there is surely little 
sense in ousting for its sake different from 
out of the language. Yet different to seems 
now to have become definitely established 
in the language—at least it has the sanction 
of many good writers; it will probably be 
soon regarded as allowing of both construc¬ 
tions to and from, like averse to and averse 
from. 

The right use of prepositions really de¬ 
pends upon whether the preposition expresses 
the relation required by the sense in showing 
what one person or thing has to do with 
another person or thing. A further difficulty 
is that the preposition must suit the idiom 
imposed by custom as well as the sense in¬ 
tended by the writer. Thus one may have 
died of a thing or died from something, both 
prepositions being correct according to the 
sense intended. ' He died of appendicitis,” 
but when death is caused by something 


other than disease, ” He died from the blow 
inflicted.” A few examples : 

Wrong Use.—Between and among. (a) 
Generally speaking, between has a more 
limited significance than among. ” Between ” 
is used in reference to two persons or things, 
” among ” in reference to more than two. 
(b) Between has, however, the further mean¬ 
ing of denoting some reciprocal action or 
relation between two or more persons or 
things. 

(а) I. ” He and I agreed to do the work 
among us ” (between). 

2. ” His sister, he and I agreed to do the 
work between us ” (among). 

(б) ” An alliance has been formed among 
the three most important European powers ” 
{between is correct here). 

Beside and besides are sometimes used 
confusedly. Beside means ” by the side 
of,” and thus sometimes ” outside of.” 
Besides means in addition to. ” She turned 
round, then came and stood besides me ” 
(incorrect for beside^hy my side). “ All 
you have both said and written is besides 
the point ” (incorrect ior beside, i.e. irrelevant 
to). ” Undoubtedly she is useful, beside 
being an ornament ” (incorrect for besides 
«in addition to). 

In and within are not identical in meaning, 
for in denotes the end of a period of time, 
within some period short of the end. So 
” to come back within a month ” means that 
a month will not have elapsed before the 
return. But to come back in a month, 
means at the end of that time. When not 
thus discriminated they are used loosely 
and wrongly. 

Idiom has iron bonds which are as un¬ 
changeable really as strict grammatical 
rules—their violation indeed of the former 
is often the more disastrous for good writing. 
One or two sentences will here be given to 
show the prepositions which follow certain 
words idiomatically. It would be hardly 
possible, even if necessary, to give an ex¬ 
haustive list: "I confer this honour upon 
you.” ” He conferred with me how best to 
succeed in the undertaking.” 

Care. — Care is a word requiring a little 
attention in its use. One does not care for 
something (in the sense of liking), but if 
negligent one does not take care of one’s 
clothes. 

Call.—Call may be followed by on, for, to, 
thus : ** To call on a person ” (to visit at the 
house). To call for a person is to bring the 
person away with you. To call to a person 
IS to shout to him. 

Buy. —^We buy goods from a shop, but of 
a person. These few instances will suffice 
to show the need of wariness. 

Sometimes blunders occur in a sentence 
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where two verbs are used which are followed 
by two different prepositions, one of which 
is suppressed : " The enemy at whom he 
had mocked and most unreasonably found 
fault/' It is incorrect to pnd fault at —a 
vulgarism indeed; **to fine! fault with** is 
necessary—so that the sentence must be 
amplified thus : ** The enemy at whom he 

had mocked and with whom he had most 
unreasonably found fault." Or again, the 
error may arise from the presence of transi¬ 
tive and intransitive verbs in the same 
sentence. ** He petted me, jeered, cajoled 
and mocked in turn." Jeer, however, is not 
transitive— at must be used. " He jeered 
at me." 

The omission of a necessary preposition 
is also not infrequent. 1 write you is a 
commercial phrase only now. It has been 
remarked upon as a Scotticism, but the use, 
though more general north of the border, 
is to be found, perhaps from imitation, south 
also. '* I wrote you all the news that I 
could." To is essential. " I wrote to you 
all the news that I could." 

Prepositions that tail in at the end of 
sentences have already been noticed as of 
increasing numbers. It may seem pedantic 
to criticise what seems to be becoming an 
almost uniform habit—but surely it is per¬ 
missible to criticise such a sentence as It 
is impossible to tell exactly how it arose, or 
indeed after all its complications and mean- 
derings where it will lead to” To what or 
whither ought to be written. 

Shall and will. —The more North we come 
in England the more frequently is to be 
found a different usage of shall and will. 
The distinction has been exhaustively dealt 
with by several authorities on English — 
here we purpose to deal but cursorily with 
this particular error. North of the border 
the habit of misuse would seem to be in¬ 
grained, just as in Southern England the 
correct use is apparently instinctive. A 
general rule may be laid down that when 
merely futurity is meant without any pur¬ 
pose shall is to be used in the first persons, 
singular and plural, for shall is here merely 
an auxiliary verb forming part of the future 
tense signifying what is about to take place. 
Thus: "I shall arrive to-morrow" only 
tells that the event of my arriving to-morrow 
is a thing that is going to happen. When 
this futurity is used with the second and 
third persons, singular and plural, will is 
used instead of shall. Thus: “ She will 

arrive to-morrow," "They will arrive to¬ 
morrow," "You will arrive to-morrow," 
merely means that your arriving and their 
arriving is an event going to happen. 

Will used in the first person (singular or 
plural) no longer denotes futurity as in the 


second and third persons, but purpose, 
promise, willingness, and determination if 
made emphatic. Thus " I will arrive to¬ 
morrow" means that I desire to arrive, or 
purpose, or promise to arrive if emphatic. 
I will come; it signifies that I insist on 
arriving. 

When shall is used with the second and 
third person (singular or plural), as : " He 
shall arrive to-morrow," or "You shall 
arrive," command and authority are im¬ 
plied on the part of the speaker. 

Shall is much less used than will. In by 
far the majority of cases the error arises in 
the use of will for shall. It is only too 
common to hear such a sentence as " What 
time will we start to-morrow ? " 

Should and would call for some remarks 
here too. When they simply respectively 
express the past tenses (preterite) of shall 
and will, then the rules regarding shall and 
will are to be applied to them also. There 
is often, however, a sense of duty, obliga¬ 
tion, custom, in which should and would also 
appear. Further, they also express a con¬ 
ditional or subjunctive mood. 

(a) I. Would, expressing a custom. 
" They would laugh away their tears each 
night.'' Here constant exercise of will is 
implied. 

2. Would, expressing a wish. " Would 
that daylight were here." " I would not 
have you a failure." Will is here shown. 

(b) I. showing obligation. **You 

should not resist his entreaty." " Considering 
all the facts, I should not do so." 

Should is used like shall, to express future 
time in the first person. In detail thus : 

(а) "I should be very glad to come " (con¬ 
tingent future). 

(б) " I left word that I should be back at 
four" (indirect speech). 

(c) "I was doubtful that I should manage 
to meet her " (dependent clause). 

In all these three cases futurity is implied : 
should in (a) is in a principal clause ; (b),{c) 
in subordinate clauses, where the verb oj the 
principal clause is in the bast tense. 

Would is used like will, expressing future 
time in the second or third person. In detail: 

(a) " He would be very glad to come " 
(contingent future). 

(b) " He told me that he would be back 
at four o'clock " (indirect speech). 

(c) " He was doubtful that he zvould 
manage to meet her " (dependent clause). 

Again in these three cases futurity is im¬ 
plied ; would is (a) in a principal clause; 
(6) and (c) in subordinate clauses where the 
verb of the principal clause is in a past tense. 

A recent critic has dwelt upon the use of 
should impersonally. " It would seem," 
and " one would do this," are supported by 
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writers of eminence. This is an idiom, and 
not a phrase to be grammatically deter¬ 
mined. It should seem this," ' Should 
it be so," “ One should think," are cited 
as being the more correct idioms, while the 
substitution of would in these phrases is 
looked upon as a deviation from the idiom. 
But there is certainly a subtle distinction 
between " It would seem," " It should 
seem," which makes us loth to sacrifice the 
former for the latter. Why not preserve 
both usages, and thus keep the fine shades of 
meaning differing between them ? "It would 
seem to be so" has a deliberative sense in 
contrast to the obligatory tone in " It should 
seem to be so." 

Journalese 

It would not be easy to give an exact 
definition of Journalese. The term is always 
used in a disparaging if not contemptuous 
sense, and seems to have a sufficiently broad 
meaning to cover all the varying types 
of sins committed by journalists in their 
writings. The secret of good writing can 
never be wholly or satisfactorily revealed. 
There are elements in it, perhaps the ele¬ 
ments, which are too evasive for their exact 
nature to be subjected to analysis. Positive 
and negative rules may be laid down which 
will act, to some extent, as auxiliaries in 
achieving a triumph, but the main force that 
wrought the victory will lie in the personality 
and power of expressions of the writer. 
The oft-quoted " Style is the man," is but 
a concise way of saying that the test of a 
good work is that in it we find the author. 
This is still true where the work is felt to 
be detached and impersonal. Some writers 
have a strongly marked style which, no 
matter in what strange territory it may 
be found, is unmistakable. Others, pos¬ 
sessed of a great versatility, seem to offer 
styles that can claim no kinship with each 
other. That is often because the urgent 
rule, recognised by all good writers, which 
demands the style to be suited to the subject- 
matter, is here strictly followed—followed 
though it may be unconsciously. It must 
depend upon the theme whether the style 
is literary or scientific, dignified or familiar. 

I^eaving this digression to examine what 
may be comprised under the journalistic 
style, we would not wish to condemn the 
latter in itself, but merely to protest against 
the numerous flaws which it harbours. A 
good defence might be offered by the plea 
of want of time in which to purge his pro¬ 
ductions of errors and hackneyed phrases, 
of the intricate and abstract, and thus re¬ 
duce them to the simple and concrete. The 
necessary haste and breathless output 
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on the part of the much-abused journalist 
are very real and extenuating facts, but 
ones however which can only, at the most, 
partially acquit him. The newspaper, daily 
and weekly, the monthly and fortnightly 
magazines are, ever increasingly, also a 
medium of such unquestionable influence 
on the ideas, conversation, style of the 
general reading public that a strong sense of 
responsibility might be expected to go with 
their productions. 

Grandiose phrases go hand in hand with 
abstractions. 

It is the carelessly " run-off" stuff, 
bristling with abstractions, that calls for 
censure; the love of the long word, too, 
suggests a desire of a display of leamedness, 
which is one of the outstanding vices of 
journalese. Of the habit which has devel¬ 
oped into a disease of interlarding an article 
with foreign words we have to speak in 
another section. The mania for the erudite 
seems to be sadly prevalent. 

I. Stiff style. — Under this heading, which 
shows the avoidance of a direct simplicity, 
we may quote the following : 

" Mons.-performances are unquestion¬ 

ably of a most estivating and accom¬ 
plished character. By means of his trans¬ 
parent or glass apparatus he performs, with 
the most wonderful volatility and artistic 
magical skill a succession of indescribably 
clever experiments ; those of the * column 
and glove,' ' electric money ' and * incom¬ 
prehensible canary,' accomplished without 
apparent apparatus or confederacy, being 
perhaps unparalleled performances in the 
way of leger de main and illusion. While 
the performance throughout is of the most 
brilliant description, there is no mistake and 
no deception as to its scientific dexterity 
and talent."— Morning Herald. 

" Such corporate members as at present 
are dispensed with by that lymphatic monu¬ 
ment of typographical torpidity."— Review 
of Reviews. 

Or, as a further instance of a neglect of 
the Saxon element in our language; 

" The craven fears regarding the use of 
triumphant ochlocracies are so widespread 
that the world has become filled with a 
generation of misologists who know not 
what they seek. * Sufficient unto the day 
is the evil thereof, is the popular political 
shibboleth ; everyone displays a cunctative 
disposition ; and whilst even thirty years 
ago an American massacre aroused concern, 
to-day synalgia is looked upon as the fore¬ 
runner of stupid antiperistas which can only 
lead to the most unfortunate results. Any 
plan which is realW logical is looked on as 
prompted by a Catilinarian attitude. A 
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common phenomenon is held to be a noume- 
non/' &c. 

What is worse than worthless parade of 
learning I 

It is a habit of the journalist to use the 
more high-sounding term when a simpler 
would preferable, if only to free the 
sentence from its stiff stereotyped appear- 
ence. 

Perhaps the best illustration of the pom¬ 
pous tendency of journalism is to be found 
in De Quincey’s criticism in his essay on 
“ Style,'* where he speaks of the verbiage 
and affected forms used by the very landlady, 
who stores up a vocabulary gleaned from 
the daily paper—or better still, the oft- 
quoted list of Old and New Styles of news¬ 
paper writing given in the Biglow Papers 
by J. Russell Lowell. With a few modifi¬ 
cations the likeness to modern Journalism 
still holds good. 

2. Jingles and alliteration. —Among minor 
weaknesses' which may be classed under 
journalese are to be noted the writing of 
jingles—^sometimes purposely, but generally 
accidentally—and the trick of alliteration, 
which is only one of the secrets of good 
writing when discreetly used. Jingles arise 
doubtless from over-hasty composition, but 
they are slips that are very displeasing. 

“ We look askance upon vast aggregations 
of populations, and we are inclined to believe 
that in comparatively small communities 
we find a healthier and more effective muni¬ 
cipal life."— Morning Post. 

** The existence of persistence." ** Latter 
Matter."— Daily Chronicle. 

" A bright spot in the year's history is the 
negotiation of an arbitration between this 
country and the United States."— West¬ 
minster Gazette. 


A jingle may sometimes be written con¬ 
sciously and rightly for emphasis : 

** One would have thought that it would 
be generally known that the Co-operative 
Wholesale Society, with its gigantic turnover 
of nearly ;f3o,000,000, is wholly and solely 
owned and conducted by working men."— 
Daily Mail. 

Or again, the following jingles are ob¬ 
viously written intentionally : 

" Others are less confiding, and Mary is 
falsely, but not unreasonably, charged with 
a sad had past which belongs to another."— 
Daily Mail. 

" He is very reserved in manner, and in 
his sp^ch (with a slightly Scotch accent), a 
wee Dit uninspiring—a despiser of ‘ purple 
p^sages ' and all such airy fairiness as Mr, 
Balfour and Lord Hugh Cecil are prone to 
indulge in."— The B'^stander. 


Alliteration. —'*This novel has more bear¬ 
ing on clothes than on character." 

The popular manifestations lacked no¬ 
thing in warmth of welcome."— Westminster 
Gazette. 

" Mr. Steel Maitland gallantly tried to 
save the situation—broke in upon Balfour 
practising Bach—demanded sacred right of 
signing cheques and generally managing the 
show."— The Bystander. 

" His past record is positively peppered 
with those Varsity prizes."— The Bystander. 

" The silent, sibilant, sombre, sinuous, 
stealthy conger eel."— MacGill. 

" Party allegiance is governed more by 
personal enthusiasm or personal repulsion 
than by any serious difference of political 
principle."— Review of Reviews. 

" There is a general agreement that an 
indispensable condition of the convocation 
of a conference would be the strict limitation 
of the programme of the Tripolitan issue." 
—The Times. 

" But she rebels with a less delicate idea 
of the decencies of debate." " All her life 
she had been petted and pampered, admired 
and adored."— Review of Reviews. 

" Dolly—a fluffy, fascinating, tiny fiend 
of stupendous will-power and most vigorous 
mentality."— Pall Mall Gazette. 

Alliteration comes unconsciously often, 
and it is even a little difficult to avoid it— 
or again it is intentional. As a finale to 
quotations of modern alliteration we give 
the following, which certainly provides a 
surfeit. It is from '* Eve " (Maarten) in a 
review of that book. " The girl in her white 
dress, with her fair face stood beside her 
florid flannelled father. The roses were 
all about the verandah, the rosy roses." 
—Daily Mail. 

Flowery Flourishes. —A passing word may 
not inappropriately be said about the hack¬ 
neyed turn of phrase that is best described 
as a flowery flourish. Thus a solo is taste¬ 
fully rendered, or executed with great accept¬ 
ance. Interpret and technique are always 
in great request. Musical criticism is ad¬ 
mittedly a branch of much difficulty, 
wherefore it is well to watch lest the lan¬ 
guage be overdone. Punch has an amusing 
skit on what it terms " Morning Post Im¬ 
pressionism." Though the caricature is 
palpably absurd, it gives us an idea of the 
unfortunate original. The quotation is of 
a few of the sentences in Punch : " Herr 
Hugo Rumpelmeyer remains the best repre¬ 
sentative of the tauricidal gladiator that has 
yet emerged on the metropolitan boards. 
. . . The reception of the work was marked 
by a cordiality which testified how fully the 
audience appreciated the meritorious efforts 
of the artists concerned in a thoroughly 
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conscientious rendition . . . originally com¬ 
posed as a lever de rideau*' 

** And so we are apt in our inegregiousness 
to stand like sheep gazing over the wattles 
across the waste, to where among the daisies 
in the transient sunshine disports himself 
the strayed reveller/'— Westminster Gazette, 
Weak and verbose with an ugly coining 
—the hybrid— inegregiousness. 

The following may be styled a flowery 
flourish, or perhaps a sustained flowery 
flourish: 

” Judith sallies out in the darkness of the 
terror and famine and despair of Bethulia, 
possessed by the arrogance and flame of 
her virginity to fetch from its shoulders out 
of the Assyrian camp the lust-maddened, 
megalomaniac head of Holofernes." 

Careful restrictions, —In the opposite camp 
from flowery flourishes may be placed the 
numerous restrictive adverbs — practically, 
perhaps, rather, somewhat, and many others. 
They are to be found not once but scores 
of times in the daily and weekly issues of 
various papers. They have become mean¬ 
ingless in many instances of their use, and 
as irritating to the reader as is the abused 
in point of fact." 

"So to speak"—another favourite re¬ 
stricting clause: 

" They will go to the fountain-head, so to 
speak,”—Morning Post. 

“ In the somewhat sombre narrative before 
us."— Review of Reviews, 

These restricting clauses and words abound 
in each and every newspaper; they have a 
touch suggestive of Scotch canniness, but 
are usually gratuitous and valueless. 

A sweeping condemnation appears in a 
current number of T. P.'s Weekly, which 
inveighs with vehemence against the sub¬ 
stance in general of journalistic productions ; 
there is no analysis of oflending details. It 
runs thus apropos of the said articles : " They 
are dull because the man really puts nothing 
of himself into them ; he reaches down his 
encyclopedia or his notebook, gamers the 
few necessary facts and references, flavours 
with a quotation or two, and fills up with 
the dense sawdust of journalistic verbiage." 
Pit against this a chance remark on the 
feasibility of weeding out the tares from the 
wheat : " It is said that the journalistic 
inarket is narrowing, and an able writer pre¬ 
dicts that much ' sawdust' journalism will 
be swept away in the house movings—a 
delicate matter indeed." The criticism 
that is negative is much more frequent, 
because^ it is easier than the criticism that 
is positive. Certain t5q)es of journalese are 
so obvious in the nature of their offence as 
to permit of castigation and surely of 


remedy. While abstractions and the want of 
Saxon English have been justly and strongly 
denounced on account of the sliphod and 
affected writing to which they lead, the most 
powerful impetus for a bracing of language 
by a simplifying of expression surely rests 
in the responsibility of the newspaper being 
a medium for widening the conceptions, 
which is synon3mious in this instance with 
the intelligence of the general reading 
public. 

While judgment is passed in no favourable 
way on the newspaper man—^Mr. Thomas 
Hardy has attacked strongly lately—he in 
turn may undoubtedly sit in judgment on 
" a wide circle of his fellow-countrymen." 
Slipshod reading leads to slipshod writing, 
and much of the inaccuracy and gross care¬ 
lessness of modem writing arises from the 
people who have learnt to read, not knowing 
how to read. The tendency to slovenly 
English in both writing and talking has 
certainly a steady increase; the remedy 
is not easily suggested, because the blame 
cannot be definitely assigned. Newspaper 
slipshod writing will come in for a share of 
the blame, but, on the other hand, the schools 
and their inadequate system must also be 
held resix)nsible. 

Americanisms 

Intercourse between the Old and the New 
World has received a great impetus within 
the last half century. Travelling facilities 
have made of the gap an easy span. Wealth 
and the spirit of enterprise have done the 
rest. The influence of America is making 
rapid encroachments. The last word is used 
advisedly, for the genius of the American 
differs very widely from the genius of the 
Englishman. Excellent and individual as 
the former is in itself, as a medium for modi¬ 
fying and influencing the very dissimilar 
type in the Mother Country, it ought not to 
receive encouragement. English and Ameri¬ 
can development have been made on such 
different lines, indeed more divergent than 
parallel, that a common vocabulary, even 
as a common outlook, would be both impos¬ 
sible and undesirable. In Words and their 
Ways the essential dissimilarity has been 
well described : " The history of railroading 
illustrates the point in question remarkably 
well. English and American railroads de¬ 
veloped independently, and long after the 
separation of the colonies from the Mother 
Country. The special vocabulary, there¬ 
fore, differs widely in the two countries. 
In Great Britain coaching terms were 
utilised. Hence we find coaches, drivers, 
guards, and hooking offices in England, but 
cars, engineers, conductors, and ticket offices in 
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the United States. Booking office is a par¬ 
ticularly interesting transference. It was 
originally the bureau at which one entered 
or * booked * one’s name in advance, in 
order to secure a place in the coach. Many 
of the differences between the language of 
England and that of America depend in like 
manner on the independent development 
of industries or occupations in the two 
countries. Compare lift with elevator, tram 
with horsecar (or electric car), parish council 
with selectmen, and so on. The investigation 
of such divergencies is a matter of much 
interest, but has usually been pursued in a 
somewhat perfunctory way, with little 
regard to linguistic principles. The con¬ 
servative tendency to retain familiar terms 
in a new application, is probably stronger in 
England than in America.” 

This illustration then of railroading in 
particular may be applied to many things 
in general, and serve as a protest against 
American influence which is making sure 
headway in the Mother Country. Ameri¬ 
canisms are the outward and visible sign of 
this influence. The term ” Americanism ” 
has come to have a very comprehensive 
meaning ; in its narrowest sense it is a word 
or phrase that may have current and re¬ 
spectable usage in America, but is not ac¬ 
cepted by the highest standard of the King’s 
English. The term, however, also embraces 
the breezy vernacular of the West as well 
as the phrases naturally arising to meet the 
needs and usages of the developing life of 
America. These Americanisms are to be 
found ranging far and wide in British talk 
and British writing, owing, not only to the 
actual intercourse which takes place between 
the two peoples, but also to the mass of 
literature of various kinds—books, journals, 
newspapers—that comes across the Atlantic 
to delight, amuse, and surprise a large 
British public. 

“ There is a real danger of our literature's 
being Americanised, and that not merely 
in details of vocabulary, but in its general 
tone ”—thus runs the criticism in The 
King's English —“ and Mr. Rudyard Kipling 
and his school are cited as ‘ Americanising 
us.’ ” 

Survivals, —It is to be noted that many 
so-called Americanisms are in reality ob¬ 
solete English words—or if not obsolete 
they have suffered such perversion as to 
become quite dissimilar in meaning. Bravely 
is a word that survives in America in the 
old English sense of excellently, a meaning 
which is not found with the modem English 
usage of the word. Boughten is another 
survival—still, however, to be found in the 
North of England, where the expression 
boughten bread is used to distinguish it 


from home-made. Fall is the American 
equivalent for Autumn, a poetical word 
and very expressive, and one that is really 
the other English term for the third season 
of the year. 

The word curious also has been preserved 
in American usage in the meaning of 
particular, fine, nice—in our sense of a 
nice distinction —which was really the original 
Old English sense, now subtly changed. 
Another very interesting Americanism is 
the term cruel —again a survival. It is an 
intensitive of some force, meaning greatly, 
exceedingly. ” Cruel angry,” ''cruel mad,” 
are among the expressions found exempli¬ 
fying its old English use. It seems to bid 
fair to slip into modern English, where it is 
certainly superfluous, for already such hyper¬ 
bole exist in overwhelming and senseless 
hordes. To tarry, —This verb, meaning to 
linger or delay, has, except for poetical 
patronage, fallen into disuse in English, 
whereas in America it is still in its prime. 
Even more so has squelch —to crush—become 
obsolete in England, while being still uni¬ 
versally used in America. A word that has 
become popular again in English after nearly 
dying out, and which has always held its 
course in New World phraseology, is to 
squirm —to twist and wriggle—a verb ill to 
be dispensed with, because of its peculiar 
expressiveness. ” Fleshy ” in its literal 
sense is no longer admissible in polite 
English, but it still finds favour in American 
speech. Even so, afeared, afore, aforehand 
are flourishing Americanisms, but obsolete 
English. 

These survivals are interesting as showing 
one aspect of the nature of Americanisms. 
In some cases they are words that the Mother 
tongue would have done well to preserve, 
as for instance in the picturesque Fall 
(moreover Spring, Summer, and Winter are 
not Latin derivatives), and where they are 
creeping back into the parent language they 
should not be shown cold hospitality. On 
the other hand, however, there are survivals 
in America wliich on no account do we 
wish to be reintroduced. 

Americanisms that are of American birth, 
—In quite the opposite camp must be placed 
words that are of American origin, words 
that have arisen out of the vast develop¬ 
ment in all branches of human industry 
during the last half century. Telephone, 
cablegram, and telegram may stand as a 
type of this kind of Americanism that is 
indispensable in the Mother Country. To 
wire and to cable we might term American 
Neologisms, for they are transatlantic 
coinages, and ones which seem to find general 
acceptance, for they are to be met with 
in current literature. Ize is a favourite 
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suffix in coining in the States, more so per¬ 
haps than in England. It very often does 
service to convert a proper name into a 
verb — to macadamize roads, from one 
Macadam ; similarly to harveyize steel from 
Harvey, the inventor of the process. Several 
words of American creation have come over 
into English, and cannot be regarded as 
welcome additions— attitudinize is one of 
these; even uglier is gallantize. 

“ But the dread of it is distinctly nearer 
materialising since the departure of Mr. Hull 
from the Botha ministry.^'— T. P/s Weekly. 

To materialize is a term very much to the 
fore in American colloquialisms. Farmer 
gives some interesting examples of the 
popular use of this word, arising no doubt 
unconsciously through the influence of the 
teachings of spiritualism. 

(a) ** The branch line to connect Pensacola 
with the main stem of the Birmingham and 
Navy Cove Railway at, or near. Mobile, is 
rapidly materializing.^* 

(b) “ One day last week I spent three- 
quarters of an hour on an East river pier 
waiting for an excursion boat to materialize** 
—Texas Siftings. 

(c) An invitation to President Cleveland 
was sent to Fire Island this afternoon, and 
the ladies were in a flutter of excitement, 
but up to a late hour he had not materialized. 
The probability is that Mr. Cleveland has 
not got his dress suit on board the yacht, 
and would not like to wear his fishing clothes 
on this occasion.”— New York Herald. 

” But Barbara was averse to building 
any castles in the air which she had small 
chance of being able to materialize .**— 
Century Magazine. 

Tliis extended use of the word has crept 
into English. 

Many and miscellaneous are the American 
coinages which make good their existence 
in the English tongue. To jerrymander —a 
species of political “ cooking of accounts " 
—is a term often seen in modem English 
newspapers and journals. The following 
may be cited from The Bystander, showing 
how useful the word has become: ” For 
a Liberal cannot understand anyone ob¬ 
jecting to a constitution ; for him it is the 
sin against the Holy Ghost, as long as the 
Constitution is one that can be jerry- 
mandered to suit the party in the House.” 

“ Whilst the Liberals use the Irish to 
jerrymander the House of Lords.” 

Boom is a word that is an Americanism 
become popular in England. 

” He became naturally and particularly 
interested in the cycling trade, then at the 
beginning of its boom.**—Westminster Gazette. 
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Among barbarisms which receive undue 
encouragement from English writers may 
be mentioned donate, antagonize, placate, 
transpire (in the American usage of to 
happen). 

” Although little that is new is allowed to 
transpire.**—Review of Reviews. 

” Events that are daily transpiring under 
our very eyes.”— White. 

Slang and colloquialisms in English have 
both had their numbers swelled by the 
addition of Americanisms. Among those 
most frequently to be heard may be ranked : 
” What’s the damage ? ” ” To be at a 

loose end.” ” Big bugs.” ” Mash and 
masher ” (swell). ” To monkey.” ” To 
climb down.” ” To let down.” ” Toney.” 
” Vim.” ” To talk like a book.” ” To take 
the cake.” ” To darken one’s door.” ” Bet 
your bottom dollar.” ” To tree.” ” Tall 
story.” ” To have the floor.” ” Right 
along ” (at once), ” fix up ” (organize), 
” back of ” (behind), ” anyway ” (at any 
rate), ” back number ” (antiquated), ” just ” 
(very—^just sweet). ” To make things 
hum, hustle.” 

Standpoint^ for ” point of view,” is sadly 
frequent in our current literature. 

” Russia took the standpoint that it was 
unnecessary that they should be closed to 
neutral shipping.”— Westminster Gazette. 

” It is strange that such a standpoint 
should persist nearly two thousand years 
after it.”— T. P.*s Weekly. 

Americans are proverbially always in a 
hurry, and speed in American hfe and 
business is of the highest importance. 
Doubtless the frequent clipping of words 
and abbreviations even to initials themselves 
have their origin in the generally exaggerated 
estimate of the value of time. Some of 
these curtailings are now common in Eng¬ 
land—slang, too, has its share in the clip¬ 
ping process. O.K. (all right). Ai and no 
mistake. B.T.I. (big thing on ice), are of 
frequent occurrence. Ad. for advertise¬ 
ment. 

Miscellaneous.—Elect is an Americanism 
in the sense of choosing between two things. 
In this extension of its primary meaning 
—^to elect officers of state—it is to be found 
insinuating itself into English literature. 
” She hesitated as to which of the two roads 
she should elect to take.” 

American revivalists have made the term 
** to experience^** meaning ” to get or ex¬ 
perience religion,” familiar to English people, 
and it has been accepted as a way of ex¬ 
pressing conversion. I experienced religion 
is the same as sa3H[ng I was converted. 

Instead of our simple word funeral, or 
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burial, nowadays, the stiff and pompous 
interment is frequently used—^with Americans 
it is the word in greater favour; but this 
is no reason why it should have successfully 
curried favour with the English. To can 
has come into common use in recent years 
owing to the popularity of American tinned, 
or canned goods. 

The colloquial use in America of crowd 
—** I don’t belong to that crowd ” (set), or 
even in reference to a single person— he's a 
bad crowds is gradually becoming adopted 
by English colloquialism also. 

It is interesting to note the increase of 
the word helpy and lady help in England. 
It is significant of the present difficulties 
of the servant question ^at our advertise¬ 
ment domestic column offers numerous 
unemployed lady helps in far larger numbers 
than really disengaged servants. Help has 
come over from America, where it is the 
regular term for a domestic servant. The 
verb fix and fix up has been called the 
hardest worked word in the American 
language. De Vere and Farmer say it may 
safely be called the American word of words, 
since ** there is probably no action whatever 
performed by mind or body which is not 
represented at some time or other by this 
catholic word.*’ It is the verb universal, 
and embraces all acts from a lady fixing 
her hair to the boot-black fixing his boots. 
It illustrates indolence to think, or the 
habit in the wild rush of life of using the 
term that first comes to mind. Fix is thus 
a kind of Jack-of-all-tradcs. One of the 
first Americanisms met with in The Daft 
Days is Bud’s use of fix : 

” Father fixed that .”—Neil Munro, 

Fix up^ meaning to organise, is also become 
lamentably frequent in English literature. 
Likely^ in the sense of serviceable, is an 
Americanism used colloquially now in 
England. ” He seems a likely person.” 
A common colloquialism in English, which 
is really an Americanism, is the expres¬ 
sion at that, which is employed apparently 
to give emphasis instead of the words 
"too” or moreover.” Kind of is very 
Ugly when made to do service for " some¬ 
what ” and " rather.” The English sort 
of is a vulgarism of the same type, but 

kind of ” is becoming far too frequent 
also. Sorter kind of is the real Americanism, 
however. English newspapers and maga¬ 
zines are very fond of repeating Americanisms 
which have the appearance of being mere 
catch phrases or slang; sometimes they have 
inverted commas, sometimes not: 

" Surely a programme calculated to satisfy 
even the most calculating rubbernuts that ever 
crossed the Pond**—Scots Pictorial, 


These extracts are taken haphazard 
from Mr. Rudyard Kipling. In an hardly 
definable yet vital way they exemplify the 
tone, American tone that is, which is 
gradually pervading much of our literature : 

" He could hear the flaring bows cut and 
squelch, and there was a pause ere the 
divided waters came down on the deck 
above, like a volley of buck-shot.” 

" Wop I she sat down in the moon-path 
on the water, curtseying with a flourish of 
pride impressive enough, had not the wheel- 
gear sniggered mockingly in its box.” 

" The slip through the glidy fog banks.” 

" A jaunty little feather of water curled 
in front of it—on a salmon-coloured gleam¬ 
ing side. It tilted forward and downward 
with a heart-stilling ’ Ssssooo ’ ; the ladder 
disappeared ; a line of brass-rimmed port¬ 
holes flashed past—the little schooner 
staggered and shook in a rush of screw-torn 
water.” 

“ The deep fizzed like freshly-opened soda 
water.” 

" Now a bark is feminine beyond all other 
daughters of the sea, and this tall hesitating 
creature, with her white and gilt figurehead 
looked just like a bewildered woman half 
lifting her skirts to cross a muddy street 
under the jeers of bad little boys.” 

" Then the storm died out in long sepa¬ 
rated vicious dags of blue-white flame, 
followed by a single roar like the roar of 
a mortar battery, and the shaken air tinkled 
under the stars as it got back to silence.” 

" The smoke of some liner smudged the 
blue, and to eastward a big ship’s top¬ 
gallant sails, just lifting, made a square nick 
in it.” 

" Followed the woolly sound of the cable.” 

" A waste of wallowing sea.” 

The epithets and style in general savours 
less of English than of American methods. 

" It is the fashion there to wear elaborate 
costumes, with stockings, collars, and dinky 
little bonnets.”— Pall Mall Gazette. 

" He has Mr. Taft ‘ beaten to a frazzle,’ 
as he would say.”— Pall Mall Gazette. 

" He did not trust the elevator^ but flew 
downstairs. ”— Harper, 

The last quotation is cited from a paper 
of some years back, showing that elevator 
was even then in vogue instead of lift, 

" He started cold,” as the Americans 
say.”— Daily Mail. 

" To what instinct do these things appeal, 
these affairs of vulgar pettiness, of common 
boisterous idea—less fun or rather funniment, 
I think we have to thank Amenca for the 
word.”— Westminster Gazette. 
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As instances of colloquial Americanisms 
that have crept to a more or less extent into 
English speech the following may be |;iven 
from Neil Munro’s The Daft Days. They 
sound quaint and charming from Bud's lips, 
but are far from desirable in any but an 
American atmosphere. 

“ That's the way Shakespearc’d fix it, 
and he knew." " There was a lot of dinky 
talk about princes and Russian army officers 
and slabs of poetry." 

" I like scent myself some, and I just dote 
on Florida water. 

" I guess I’ll head for home now." 

" I was awful liable to have tickled you 
on the bald part of your head." 

" Are you sure you are not angry any.'* 

" She’s a pretty tough proposition." 

" Uncle Dan’s tickled to death to sec so 
many beaux you have." 

" He’s bound to boom the show somehow." 

" I’ve fixed it up for Charles ; he’s to be 
the captain." 

" To Dan he seemed to take a strange 
fancy fight away. . . . On the third day, 
however, after a skirmish in which Dan had 
charged with a little more dare-deviltry 
than usual."— Fox. 

" Hemmed in as Morgan was, he would 
have gotten away, but for the fact that a 
heavy fog, &c."— Fox. 

Foreign Words 

The habit of using foreign words and 
expressions in English composition seems to 
be steadily on the increase. Italics—^mean¬ 
ing for the most jxirt foreign expressions— 
are all too freely dotted over the columns of 
our newspapers and the pages of our maga¬ 
zines. If good reasons were to be urged 
for the admission and encouragement of 
foreign words in English, they would be 
found to be counterbalanced both in quan¬ 
tity and quality by the reasons for their 
restricted use. Very often foreign terms are 
used inaccurately, the indulgers in them ap¬ 
parently having no intimate knowledge of 
the language or assimilation of its details. 
Often, too, when correctly introduced, they 
bring affectation and pedantry in their 
train. Their presence, moreover, is often due 
to indolence to think of the existing good 
English equivalent. So many modern 
writers fail to realise that even a lively 
appreciation of the intrinsic meaning of 
foreign terms in two or more languages, and 
an unfailing sense of their technically correct 
application are no criterion that an article 
wherein they sparkle is to be judged as 
readable or of good style. 

In every age protests against innovations 
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and borrowings would seem to be made, 
but where such additions were made, their 
necessity usually justified their existence. 
While counselling a very sparing indulgence 
in words that are not English when the 
writing is English, some exceptions must 
be admitted. These exceptions, however, 
will not be dealt with in detail here, since 
they are not to be regarded as " errors," 
but they will be touched on to point out 
that a hard and fast hne cannot be drawn 
between what might be termed " right and 
wrong uses of foreign expressions." With 
few exceptions their use entails a risk. 

A motley collection of words exists that 
have become indispensable, and which may 
be now really looked upon as being English 
in spite of a certain indefinable alien haze 
that still lingers with them. So English 
are they that it is a pity to find them written 
in italics, surely a needless trapping and 
undesirable, as suggesting that reservations 
still exist as to their unanimous adoption. 

A few such taken at haphazard are: 
amour-propre, brusque, bizarre, escalade, pique, 
trait, sanctum, imbroglio, blasS, debutante, 
dishabille, teie-d-tSte, status quo, cui bono, 
nonchalant, abandon, crux, negligS, au revoir, 
bourgeois. 

Quite lately a number of these words 
have appeared in print without italics, and 
also others whose anglicising might be a 
more debatable point—as bitise, camaraderie, 
gaucherie, r^sumB, embonpoint, savoir faire. 

" I have reason to believe that efforts are 
now being directed towards discovering such 
a formula which would satisfy Turkey, and 
at the same time humour the amour-propre 
of Italy." —The Times. 

" Most of these words figure now without 
being italicised. Balzac in this particular 
field strikes one, after, as being heavy, 
prosaic, and bourgeois." —Quarterly Review. 

" Both the young people are headstrong 
and a little selfish, but the tact and savoir 
faire of their elders bring things right in the 
end." —Pall Mall Gazette. 

The two quotations following appeared in 
a current number of The Saturday Review^ 
and both gaucherie and tour de force were 
written without italics, which had the effect 
of giving them an air of being at home : 

" Lord Goschen committed the unpar¬ 
donable gaucherie of treating Mr. Smalley 
as an American." 

" Are these poems really inspired by great 
emotion ? Or are they in the main rhetori¬ 
cal tours de force ? " 

A cautious use is urged of words like 
penchant for inclination or liking, co4te que 
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coiiie for at all costs, perfervidum ingenium for 
glowing genius, oh jets d'arts for works of art, 
perdu for hidden, ad libitum for at one's own 
discretion, ad infinitum for and so on indefi¬ 
nitely. 

They are unnecessary in the first place, 
as there are as good English equivalents, in 
some cases a choice of equivalents; and 
further, there is an artificial ring in their 
general tone. Though correctly used—that 
IS, the use is technically correct—nevertheless 
all the examples quoted below are to be 
classed as errors. 

** It is a great mistake to suppose that the 
same manoeuvre can be repealed with the 
same success ad libitum—ihe Times. 

“ I scarcely think even an auctioneer 
would class the Sydenham monstrosity under 
the head of objets d'art.”—The Bystander. 

Mr. Doughty possesses to a singular 
degree the perfervidum ingenium that seems 
to belong to a rugged and heroic antiquity 
rather than to our own era."— The Athenceum. 

“ I had made a motion which the viper 
understood ; and now, partly disengaging 
itself from my bosom where it had lain 
perdu, it raised its head to a level with my 
face and stared upon my enemy with its 
glittering eyes,"— Borrow. 

Pedantry may be the origin of many 
would-be ornamentations of English by 
foreign trimmings ; but, on the other hand, 
the rigorous avoidance of the same may 
equally suggest the pedantic in the art of 
expression. " Rigorous avoidance," how¬ 
ever, of foreign words is in modern days so 
little of a danger that the emphasis must 
be all laid On the opposite side—that of un¬ 
due indulgence, whence arises so much that 
must be unsparingly condemned. 

There are, moreover, several distinct 
headings under which foreign words classed 
as " Errors " fall. A brief survey will show 
that, though differing in kind, they must 
all nevertheless equally receive sentence 
which must place a veto upon their currency 
in the English language. 

(a) Words used in incorrect sense. —This 
is a heading which might easily gather in a 
great many waifs and strays in the realm of 
words. The mistake often arises apparently 
from analogy or association. A foreign 
word has the same appearance as the 
English word, and sounds so much better, 
imparting to the proud producer of it an 
amusing little air of self-conscious superi¬ 
ority. Motif is one of these much-abused 
words ; it is not a synonym for motive. To 
hear similarly distrait used as equivalent 
to distracted, makes us realise that a han¬ 
kering after foreign words may have as 


dangerous results as the indulgence in 
long-sounding words, whether of native or 
foreign origin). Or again, qua used instead 
of as is incorrect, " except where a sharp dis¬ 
tinction is being made between two co¬ 
existent functions or points of view." As 
thus : " Mountaineering is not to be descried, 
merely the Tognola qua Tognola." But it 
is really a needless substitution for as. 
Cui hono ? likewise contains a pitfall in spite 
of its familiar look. It refers to a person 
and not a thing. Thus the correct meaning 
is, " Who benefited ?" not, " What is the 
good of it ? " A clear grasp of the exact 
significance and shade of meaning is neces¬ 
sary for one who desires to parade such an 
expression as cui bono ? There is great 
pregnancy in this phrase. It was customary 
for Roman lawyers to use it to trace the 
guilty person when a case had dubious ele¬ 
ments in it. Cui bono ? Find who benefited 
by the crime, and most likely with that 
person lay the guilt. 

(h) Affectation or pedantry. —If this wrong 
use were to be filled up in detail, it would 
offer an overwhelming host of examples. 
Wanderlust is apparently so much more 
effective than" thirst for travel." Or a 
sentence is wound up with an affected 
n'est ce pas ? These adornments ask for our 
admiration, and too often only succeed in 
arousing a sense of irritation and a gentle 
contempt—the worst kind of contempt, by 
the way—of all that learnedness so gra¬ 
ciously displayed. This tricking-out with 
borrowed plumes only emphasizes the fact, 
perhaps in many cases undeservedly, yet 
none the less strongly, that a crow of the 
homeliest kind lurks beneath. 

" Although all Europe desires the war to 
stop, and although both Italy and Turkey 
would be by no means averse to a cessation 
of hostilities, there seems not only no way 
out of the impasse, but rather every danger 
of increasing complications. ... It would 
be a coup worthy of a great statesman." 
—Review of Reviews. 

" In an interesting introductory note we 
arc initiated into the modus operandi of the 
book. And a little further on we hear of the 
cacoethes scribendif*—The Academy. 

In an article discussing the indiscretion of 
Germany's Crown Prince a year or two ago, 
and giving a dissertation on the injudicious 
remarks uttered at the Reichstag, the writer 
probably felt himself in a distinctly German 
atmosphere. At any rate, the teinptation to 
air his German was too great. " That is the 
truth of the Kanzlerkrisis.”—The Bystander. 

" Succeeding a leader who stood for a very 
great deal in the eyes of most of his hearers. 
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he was not even the free choice of the party— 
merely a iertium quid*'—The Bystander, 

** The touch is brilliant, but our instinct 
exclaims ne comm populo."—Saturday 
Review, 

** It was a case of dux femina facti from 
the very beginning.**— Spectator, 

“ So much for my quadrivium : now for 
the trivium." — Bookman. 

These three quotations all savour of de¬ 
cided pedantry. As does : 

“ If it be beyond the vision of our quid- 
nuncs to realise the importance.’*— The 
Bystander. 

The meaning of simpatica in the following 
sentence may be guessed at, but what 
language is it, or to what the allusion ? 

“ Still he is certainly simpatica^ and hardly 
likely to say of the democracy as said 
Foulon, * Let them cat grass.’ **— The 
Bystander. 

The words italicised in the following quo¬ 
tations are quite gratuitous, and often indi¬ 
cative of mere indolence to give a good 
English expression : 

“ All day there were signs that the Porte 
would abandon the non possumus attitude 
which it had maintained during the last few 
days, and it was expected that the Council 
of Ministers would this evening decide to 
leopen the Dardanelles to merchant ship¬ 
ping.”— Morning Post. 

Lethargic attitude is equally good as non 
possumus. 

” He never gave up any chance of reach¬ 
ing a ball until the stroke was decided, and 
in many exacting ‘ rests * he extricated him¬ 
self from difficult positions to administer 
the coup de grace.”—Morning Post. 

The writer, doubtless desirous of a graceful 
ending to his sentence, was not content with 
** finishing stroke.** 

Mr. Hammerstein, by his decision to 

g jrform his operas in a language other than 
nglish, announces, ipso facto, his intention 
of appealing only to a comparatively 
wealthy cosmopolitan section of society.*^* 
—The Bystander. 

Ipso facto is not a term that can be 
cavilled at for being inappropriate or far¬ 
fetched. But it is unnecessary— thereby is 
surely sufficiently emphatic, or "in the fact 
itself.** A touch distinctly more affected, 
however, appears in the following: 

" It amazes me that M. Salmet should 
have been able during the first ten days to 
fulfil his hopes so accurately. I nervously 


touch wood, and exclaim, Unberufen/” 
—Daily Mail. 

Is the general reader expected to know the 
German idiom ? 

." Sir Robert Perks is doubtlessly right in 
attributing the malaise and indolence of the 
House of Commons man to the fact that he 
has become a mere automaton, a puppet 
of his party machine.**— Daily Mail. 

Why should indolence be presented un¬ 
disguised if malaise is considered a more 
appropriate cloak to offer than uneasiness ? 

^ And besides caret vate sacro. He desired 
not to have, and has not had, a bio¬ 
grapher.”— The Quarterly Review. 

” The Madame Steinheil, to whose salon 
le tout Paris had flocked, who made and 
unmade Ministers and judges, had become 
No. 161,70, or 61 for short.” 

As this appears in an article dealing with 
a French woman and French life, it has some 
extenuation, but ” all Paris ** in this in¬ 
stance would not have risked a note of 
affectation ; and by the ” whole of Paris,** or 
" all Paris ” we usually understand those 
of distinction and ” worth knowing.*' 

" There was nothing more to be said, 
though the impasse was felt to be unworthy 
of Lady Morfa.”— Hewlett. 

” He added, certainly, details of what 
followed upon the encounter — sort of 
memoires pour servir for a sequel.**'— Hewlett. 

Memoires pour servir in conjunction with 
sort of is not a little incongruous. 

This is too recondite to be really appro¬ 
priate. Unnecessary. Of unmistakable 
affectation are the following. Our called- 
for admiration for those neat touches of 
learnedness is refused. 

The men of Ulster have been said to be 
ipsis Hibemis Hiberniores.”—Pall Mall 
uazette. 

" Altogether an interesting situation, and 
one which may serve to assure the reader 
that here there is no parti pris, and yet that 
for all its elaborateness the latest examina¬ 
tion of the Ornaments Public has not dis¬ 
pelled the mystery that enshrouds it in 
palpable obscurity.^*— The Times. 

Epater le bourgeois is the privilege of the 
artist, and we can onW be young once.**— 
Saturday Westminster Cazette. 

" The mantle of Robespierre may fall 
awkwardly upon the shoulders of Mr. J. 
Jones, but that tiger of the Revolution never 
signed his name with more iclat to a passport 
than the secretary of the disputes committee 
appends his signature to a permit for the 
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removal of refuse from a dock-bound ship/* 
—Daily Mail, 

“ The employes went to the Board of 
Trade, and for two hours discussed the posi¬ 
tion with members of Parhament.**— Daily 
Mail. 

Employes is a pretentious term for men or 
workmen. 

** Fancy dress is de rigueur^' is possibly 
considered more polite, or not so offensive 
as compulsory, but it is not necessary. 

Fashions, —French words are indubitably 
the predominating foreign element in Eng¬ 
lish. The very term d la mode is a hint of 
one branch of interests at least where they 
literally swarm. The fashion columns of all 
our modern journals and newspapers are in 
danger of becoming almost entirely French, 
with the exception of a few unimportant 
English words which are allowed to still 
remain. While acknowledging that in dress 
and millinery Parisian art reigns unquestion¬ 
ably supreme, influencing and modifying 
the styles of other countries, still the whole¬ 
sale imitation which follows runs to an ex¬ 
treme of slavishncss. The natural conse¬ 
quence is a kind of millinery jargon, if it 
may be so expressed, for to the uninitiated 
in the mysteries of Fashion—we almost said 
God Fashion—many of the terms are merely 
names without meaning. The adoption of 
French terms is in some cases inevitable, but 
it is surely carried to an extreme. One or 
two quotations from the said Fashion column 
will serve to illustrate the ever increasing 
absorption of French terms. The tendency 
is in nowise far from being a permanent 
disease. A dictionary of Fashion terms 
should be compiled to meet the necessities 
of the moment. 

“As to the chiton de velours frock, it is 
usually ornamented with passementerie . . . 
something after the early Victorian model, 
even to the touches of small posies of satin 
flowers or dainty bows of galon, touched with 
glittering cahochous —the gown being of white 
charmeuse draped to one side with black 
ninon.”—Saturday Westminster Gazette. 

“ An icru Stamine coat and skirt suit 
fringed with black and finished at the waist 
with a large jet buckle, is worn with the 
muff, and the black hat has a fold of red 
at the summit of the brim.”— Daily Mail. 

“ A summer hat of a picturesque shape, 
made of yellow paille d'Italic, has a garland 
of flowers passed over the crown.”— Daily 
Mail. 

Crfipe de chine, chiffon, mousseline are 
terms familiar to all the fashionable as well 
as to the would-be fashionable. The order 
is written thus purposely, for not infreq^uently 
the latter are the better versed in the 


m5rsteries which successfully sum up being 
d la mode —for being “ versed ” in some- 
tliing does not necessarily mean attaining it. 
But why should wc meet in an English 
fashion article terms Hke broderie anglaise, 
lingeri polonaise ? 

“ White Ascot toilettes in white marquisette^ 
elaborated with white repoussS embroidery, 
and others of macramS lace.”— The Sphere. 

The Menu. —Any self-respecting menu 
would, of course, refuse to appear in home¬ 
made garb. It prefers to be the town 
cousin (town-mouse is it ?) to the country 
one. Batterie de cuisine is a term met with 
in such a staid paper as The Journal of 
Education, and from hors d'ceuvre to liqueur, 
myriad-like are the hordes of delicacies 
that offer themselves in French guise to 
the diner. A well-known English dish 
resented with a French name may possibly 
e considered to prove more appetising 
than if it figured in its own “ kent face.” 
It does seem absurd that so many dainties 
on a menu card should appear with masks, 
as it were; perhaps the partisan of such 
would plead that the element of risk is no 
greater that that of finding congenial 
partners at a masked ball, which risk gives 
a spicy flavour to the fun; but then the 
stranger in the one case is, at least, viewed 
in the concrete, the menu-stranger on the 
other hand only presents itself for choice in 
the abstract. The most Hterary of French 
scholars may be forgiven for ignorance in 
the realm of French dishes, or perhaps it 
may be—and often is—of French terms for 
English dishes. 

Fashion and Menu then are certainly 
two branches of interest where ipodifica- 
tion in the formidable increase of adopted 
terms and phrases should be strongly 
urged. It is hardly an exaggeration to 
say that Frock and Millinery talk approach 
very near to jargon. There is an absurdity 
about it, especially when, as sometimes, the 
foreign pronunciation is kept (or an attempt 
at pronunciation might more correctly ex¬ 
press it); sometimes it is boldly abandoned 
and anglicised. Good old English terms as 
silk or velvety as well as most other recognis¬ 
able names, are duly presented nowadays 
under the title of sole or velours; roast 
lamb and cucumbers in vinegar as agneau 
rdti and concomhres au vinaigre. 

Granted that a menu in French is more 
elegant and gives a certain tone which would 
be missing in bald English, yet the craze, if 
it may be so termed, has reached the highest 
(it is to be hoped it is the highest) pitch of 
exaggeration. The following menu may 
be cited as being of medium difficulty only 
in comprehensibility. 
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Menu. 

Hors d’CEuvre k la Russe. 

Consomme Julienne. 

Cr^me Ferneuse. 

Saumon d’Ecosse bouilli, Sauce Mousseline. 

Vol au vent de Ris de Veau Toulouse. 

Coeur de Filet de Boeuf Portugaise. 

Selle de Pr6-Sal6 aux Primeurs. 

Contrefilet Renaissance. 

Pommes Chateaux Epinards au Jus. 

Poularde de Surrey en Casserole. 

Salade de saison. 

Timbale Diplomate. 

Bombe Victoria. 

Panier de Petits Fours. 

Ramequins de Fromage. 

Dessert. Caf^. 

Neologisms 

Neologisms are of many and varied 
kinds, but they do not gain a firm 
footing in the standard language without 
criticism. It would be no easy task to 
classify to a nicety neologisms that are 
errors. What may be termed scientific 
neologisms, or new words directly resulting 
from world-progress, embrace a large portion 
of this section for the enlargement of voca¬ 
bulary. These coinages are inevitable, in¬ 
dispensable even though, as in many cases, 
their creation is quite arbitrary, often indeed 
to be classed as an individualism. Time 
is the surest test of the worth and durance 
of even the scientific coinage, and this 
aspect of the neologism has been treated 
on its positive side elsewhere. The negative 
side of the scientific neologism need only 
be touched upon most cursorily, since in 
itself it can hardly be termed an error in 
vocabulary. Though telegram or aestho¬ 
physiology are to be classed as ** barbarisms,*' 
their acceptance none the less is general. 
It m^ to some be a matter of regret when 
the Greek derivation is faulty, but ex¬ 
perience showed that a faulty etymology has 
no influence on the popularity of a word. 
The neologisms then that are strictly scientific 
must have a sure and unquestioned wel¬ 
come, since that is the due of the men of 
science who send them forth into the 
Mother tongue, even as, in similar wise, the 
explorer gives what name he will to his dis¬ 
covery. 

The coinages, however, to be here noted 
and condemned are those which come under 
the heading of: 


Nonce-Words 

A multitude of words exist that men 
have coined for their convenience either 
to express a new idea, which may or may 
not be accepted in common usage, or else 
they are nonce-words," a term given to 
those words which are " constructed to 
serve the need of the moment." Motives 
for these formations are not always praise¬ 
worthy. The vocabulary of poetry has 
special license, and similarly poetic coinages 
have a freedom of their own. But too 
often what may be placed as " convenience " 
is really synonymous with carelessness. 

Benightmared is very effective and allow¬ 
able in a Keats* poem, but bemused in a 
prose article displeases by the unreality of 
its garb, by bringing a touch of artificiality 
into what was otherwise direct and matter- 
of-fact. 

" Bemused as I was, I felt this to be a 
brilliant effort.**— Punch. 

Formations for words that already exist, 
and which are thus both needless, as well 
as being no improvement, are often to be 
met with, and betray either indolence on 
the part of the writer, or the conscious desire 
to give distinctive colouring to his flavours. 
It is not a success in either case. To in¬ 
stance this : sorrow is a beautiful old word, 
sorriness a needless corruption. 

" I felt no sorriness for having done it.*’— 
Ian Hay. 

** The simplicity and forthright quality of 
the style."— Saturday Review. 

The meaning of forthright is clear, but 
used thus it is an unwelcome innovation. 

" Mr. Porter, who, with rare prevision^ 
thought how nice it would be to do a 
kindness to a possible son-in-law."— The 
Spectator. 

Correctitude is undoubtedly a very un¬ 
welcome variant of correctness, as is the word 
indirectitude for indirectness, an analogous 
formation. This latter word, indirectitude, 
has made frequent appearances of late, as 
is instanced by : 

" The earlier indirectitudes have been 
dropped; the two antagonists are now 
assailing each other with something like 
the directness of Homeric combatants."— 
Review of Reviews, 

" Indirectitude " possibly arose in this 
sentence because of the presence of direct¬ 
ness at such close distance, but neverthe¬ 
less it is ugly words of this type arise 
usually from slipshod writing, though 
occasionally they are intentional, and a 
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caution would be urged against such ar¬ 
bitrary coinages as being both unnecessary 
and inartistic. 

The prefix un has been the means of 
producing certain coined words that have 
been much to the fore in recent journalism. 
The sense and even the emphasis are always 
clear, but that is the only attribute to be 
urged in favour of un. Its negative values 
on the other hand range from its being a 
needless formation to its being a direct 
offender to both eye and ear. 

If the camera is no more unveracious 
than usual, she is, for a policeman, dis¬ 
tinctly comely .'*—Daily Mail. 

** So long as the fleet remains unarguably 
more powerful than any other navy, it will 
not be challenged .”—The Spectator. 

More to be condemned even than the 
word unquiet is the following use of un¬ 
ihaw : 

" Only at a hearth where homeliness and 
cordiality united to unthaw his proud 
reserve. * — Gissing. 

If thaw means to meltf why should un be 
prefixed ? Especially since the meaning 
of thaw is obviously meant to be taken. 

Hybrid neologisms .—Another common 
method of creating a new word is by forming 
a verb or other part of speech from a noun 
or adjective by adding a suffix. This is a 
very legitimate way of adding to our voca¬ 
bulary, and speaks well for the flexibility 
of the English tongue— ize, ist, ism, ite —and 
some of these suffixes which, carried to excess, 
become a pedantic method of manipulating 
language and often become individualisms 
which never survive. Thus gorgonize and 
womanize are not likely to gain free currency 
though coined by two eminent men. 

** To gorgonize with his stony stare.” 
— Tennyson. 

” He womanized his language .”—George 
Meredith. 

” I said something the other day about 
that delightful American word for an in¬ 
tellectual—a ' highbrow.' ”—The Sphere. 

Intellectual as a noun is modern in its use, 
and a pleasing testimony to the recognition 
of the mtellect as of moment in the world of 
politics, but the further creation of intel- 
lectualist only gives us a word sufficiently 
indefinite in meaning to be equivalent to 
an error. 

” He is beyond doubt intellectual too, 
without being what is termed with dis¬ 
creet vagueness * an intellectualist* ”— T. P.*$ 
Weekly. 

Ist in many cases gives a technical or pro¬ 


fessional touch to the word, but on the other 
hand it leads to strained meaning and error, 
even as the companion suffix ize may do. 
Such expressions as to Londonize, to soberize, 
are not admissible in standard writing. 

Ism is hkewise a suffix useful for hybrid 
coinings, but it leads to some condemnable 
expressions. Spiritualism is a term grown 
familiar by much usage, but spiritism is of 
more recent appearance, and in spite of a 
distinction that is not uninteresting, hinted 
at between spiritism and spiritualism, when 
we already have the latter word, this new 
coining does not call for any encouragement. 

” Victims to spiritism fill the asylums and 
swell the list of suicides .”—Saturday Review. 

Another word that does not deserve to 
live on its own merits is indifferentism, in 
spite of its advocate being a well-known 
writer, for it is to be instinctively avoided 
because of its uncouthness. 

” He and I suit each other, because there's 
a good deal of indifferentism in both of us.” 
—George Gissing. 

Near to this type of hybrid coining is the 
following conversion of great into a verb by 
the suffix en. Its use is effective without 
being commendable ; it savours too much of 
affectation : 

” The Christian apologist prays that his 
plea may be regarded by ‘ them that pass by*; 
the social worker looks for some movement 
in the dry bones; and the critic and the 
cynic alike say frankly that Christians are 
self-deceived—yet even their yearnings are 
but an added proof that * the world soul 
greatens with the centuries.' ” 

Hybrid derivations of the type of racial 
are unnatural and undesirable, but equally 
obnoxious are the words electrolier for electric 
chandelier, and motoneer (from motor and 
neer, part of engineer) ; whereas, however, 
racial has evidently come to stay, the other 
two words have fortunately received such a 
cold welcome as to have induced them to 
take a hasty departure. 

The following are far from being recom- 
mendable coinages : 

” They know that Lord Haldane is far too 
genial a German phil to venture in their care 
upon the obscurantist policy which he uses 
towards his own countrymen .”—The By¬ 
stander. 

Nonce-coininp .—From the desire to be 
vigorous or original, or more frequently it 
is to be feared from careless or unconscious 
writing, neologisms of various kinds arise 
that immediately ought to be vetoed. Such 
a coinage when a good word, and one of 
much better quedity and breeding, already 
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exists is particularly irritating. Thus the 
writing of insuccess for failure, of forceful 
ioT forcible must receive just condemnation. 

“ The affair was brought to an untimely 
close owing to the insuccess of the investi¬ 
gations.^^— Daily Mail. 

” But his forceful and stirring words will 
find a sympathetic echo.”— Morning Post. 

Sometimes an expression is coined by 
tacking a number of words together. The 
object is usually facetious, and that result 
is gained, but too often such indulgence 
deteriorates into looseness, becoming a 
trick of vocabulary, in fact, that has a strong 
colloquial touch to be condemned because of 
the loss of dignity involved. 

” All through the book there is a careless 
take-it-for-grantedness that the young English¬ 
man is the salt of the earth.”— The Bookman. 

** And when the professor suddenly 
changes his character and adopts a fatherly 
hless-you-my-children-attitude towards the 
young couple, it is rather too late in the story 
for us to really believe in him.”— Daily Mail. 

Neologisms then arising from individual 
caprice must be regarded with wariness. 
Where, as has been already noted, they arc 
strictly scientific terms, such as radium or 
telepathy, they are accepted as given and are 
significant of the fact that new words are 
as inevitable as they arc desirable if a lan¬ 
guage is to progress. And language pro¬ 
gression means nation progression. A 
famous stylist, and consequently himself 
a master of words, has said, ” I trade both 
with the living and the dead for the enrich¬ 
ment of our native language ”—thus showing 
that merely to exclude a neologism qua 
neologism is sheer pedantry, yet it cannot 
be too strongly urged that discrimination 
both in coining words and in the acceptance 
and encouraging of coinages must be 
exercised. Neologisms may be not only 
careless or inelegant innovations, but also 
positive errors against which every lover of 
good English must be on guard. Coinages 
are sometimes as infectious as punning, and 
both are frequently of a very obnoxious 
character. 

Vulgarisms 

Much writing is spoiled by the intrusions 
of vulgarisms of various types. Still more 
convex sation loses its charm from the 
slipping-in of an ugly vulgarism. Slang is 
bad and is often open to severe criticism, yet 
vulgarisms are sometimes more offensive. 
Slang, as a rule, has a gay courage of its 
own and enters under no disguise. It would 
seem to accept the responsibility of its 
boldness. Among its bad qualities it dis¬ 
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plays good ones which may on occasion be 
allowed to plead its cause and presence. In 
a vulgarism, there is nothing extenuating. 
Its qualities are all ugly ones. Frequently 
it violates any feeling for grammatical 
accuracy, of euphony or of good taste. It 
is a cumberer of the land, and should be 
shown scant hospitality. 

The distinction offered to us in a grammar 
of the English language between vulgarisms 
and colloquialisms, runs thus : 

Vulgarisms are words or phrases that 
should be avoided even in conversation; 
such words are not ” reputable.” 

Colloquialisms are words or phrases ad¬ 
missible in conversation, but not ” reput¬ 
able ” enough for use in written composition, 
except in the dialogues of novels or in corre¬ 
spondence between friends and equals. 

There will probably be some natural 
hesitation in ahvays drawing the line 
exactly between a vulgarism and a collo¬ 
quialism. In certain instances no doubt 
the distinction wall depend entirely on the 
individual. What to one person may 
appear a colloquialism may to another be 
a mistakablc vulgarism. Most vulgarisms 
seem to be used through ignorance or mere 
inadvertence—which reasons do not make 
them in the least less obnoxious. A number 
of very glaring vulgarisms are used by 
people who would be very insulted to be 
considered illiterate, and who may be 
looked upon as being fairly high up in the 
social scale. 

That angry is a common blunder. ” I 
was that angry with him, I hardly knew what 
to say.” Similarly of course with any 
other adjective—sorry, happy, tired. So is 
correct here. 

There is another frequent use of that, in 
connection with much, ” I have only that 
much to finish now.” It is both ugly and 
incorrect. So likewise are : ” I don’t re¬ 
member the exact size, but roughly the 
doll was that big ” (so big). 

Those kind, those sorty are vulgarisms of a 
peculiarly jarring kind, and are unfortu¬ 
nately of very common occurrence : 

” I cannot understand how those sort of 
people appeal to you as they would seem 
to do.” 

” I shall not wear those kind of boots 
again.” 

The singular that is, of course, necessary 
here. 

The misuse of like for as. 

Like I do, has a sad currency. The correct 

g hrase is as 1 do. Like as was once current. 

fence in a recent article in a modem news¬ 
paper a would-be defender of the phrase like 
I do rightly quotes the scriptural authority, 
” Like as a father pitieth his children, so 
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the Lord pitieth them that fear him. . . . 
Be strong, and quit yourselves like men.** 

Like as a father pitieth is correct, but 
archaic. And this defence does not in 
the least justify such sentences as “ like I 
do,'* or “ visions that made me reel hke 
they have made otliers.” As^ not like^ is 
correct, for like is not a conjunction. One 
may say “ He is like his brother.” Behave 
like a man,” but when the verb is expressed 
then as must be used. Either say ” He did 
not behave like what (as) I did,” which, how¬ 
ever, has an obsolete tone about it; or else 
” He did not behave as I did.” Who was all 
there ? is a startlingly frequent vulgarism 
for the Scottish phrase who all were there ? 
The unwary correction to ” who were all 
there ? ” might possibly lead to a mis¬ 
understanding. 

Avoid as vulgarisms—some of them very 
obvious ones—such as the following : 

” Did you ever get left ? ” ” She fell 

down heavy like” ” We have lots of friends 
coming.”. ” It is a mighty shame.” ” I 
won’t believe in him nohow ” (in the least). 
** He is quite the gentleman” ” How could 
you do it ? ” ” Says 1 —he says—she says,” 

unpardonable vulgarisms for said 1 , he 
said. ** I never saw such a high building ” 
(so high a, better), I’ll never speak to 
that there man again ” (that). ” She strikes 
me as being uncommon pretty ” (un¬ 
commonly, but better still would be un¬ 
usually), It may be remarked that a very 
customary error is to use an adjective 
where an adverb ought to be. ” She smiled 
so sweet, I forgave her at once ” (sweetly). 
” You didn't use to do that till lately ” 
(you used not to). Worse still is ” you 
hadn’t used to.” ” Without you will be¬ 
lieve me do not speak ” (unless). ‘*He dis¬ 
liked swimming worse than boating ” (more 
than). “ I had ought to have written ” 
(I ought to have written). ” He hadn’t 
ought to have done it ” (he ought not to 
have done it). ” However could they do 
it ? ” and ” Whatever could have happened ?” 
are both vulgarisms. 

Exclamatory phrases as: “You don’t 
say (so) ! ” ‘ Well I never 1 ” all have a 

vulgar ring. 

“ Invite,” which seems to be in much 
demand, must certainly be condemned as 
a vulgarism when used for “ invitation.” 
It even appears in writing, but usually 
facetiously as in “ your invite,” in “ The 
Steam Excursion,” one of the “ Sketches 
by Boz.” Kid used for child is a vulgarism 
of a bad type. 

It is not uncommon to find a negative 
with both hardly and scarcely which is very 
poor English. “ I don't hardly know what to 
oo.” “I don't scarcely think it’s probable." 


In both these sentences the negative is 
superfluous. 

The news he brought gave me such a 
turn” —a distinctly vivid expression, but 
unfortunately none the less a vulgar one. 
Also must be condemned the introducing 
into newspapers phrases for the sake of 
force and emphasis that are not Standard 
English. 

Vulgarisms because they are ushered in 
with inverted commas witn a show of cere¬ 
mony are not to be accepted with any 
mitigation of criticism and disapproval. 
Some examples of the offenders of varying 
kinds, grave and slight, may here be given : 

“ Nor does anyone expect Englishmen, if 
they have received unfair treatment, to 
endure it without doing their best to ‘ get 
even.' ”—Westminster Gazette. 

“ Where a sustained rise or fall in the 
prices of any raw material occurs, consumers 
will be ultimately * hit ’ by it as they have 
been in rubber.”— Westminster Gazette. 

“ The police often get * more kicks than 
halfpence,' and it is always a pleasure to see 
their services publicly appreciated.”— West¬ 
minster Gazette. 

“ He is a comic,” is a vulgarism often 
heard, and which is every whit as obnoxious 
as " you are a treat.” “' A very smart piece 
of comedy.’ ”— The Times. 

“ It may collapse with the advent of 
autumn, or it may have to be smashed by 
long and cosily operations.”— The Times. 

“ His intimacy with nature is emphasized, 
not to say rubbed in ; he has just been 
preaching with easy familiarity tb a con¬ 
gregation of hares.”— Saturday Review. 

“ They strongly resent the attempt of 
Mr. Lloyd George to sweat them in order to 
be able to pose as a public benefactor.”— 
Morning Post. 

“ The language is bucking one out of that 
unpleasant condition.”— Pall Mall Gazette. 

How vexatious these reach-me-down 
archaisms can become even in hands of an 
able writer will be seen from the following 
examples of a single trick, all taken from 
The Black Arrow.” — King's English, 

“ Reach-me-down ” is a distinct vulgarism. 

“ As,” used for “ that,” to introduce a 
noun clause, is a vulgarism to be avoided. 
“I do not know as I need say anything 
more ” (that). 

Except, without, against are often used as 
conjunctions, which is a vulgarism. “ I 
won’t go without you come too ” (unless). 
“ Be ready now against he comes ” (his 
coming). 

“ I cannot help you except you try more " 
(unless). 

Vulgarisms which are not so grave» hat 
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yet unwelcome, may be mentioned. “ He is 
doing nicely** (getting on nicely), “ I used 
to do it once in a way (sometimes is much 
better) ; right away, right off ** (at once). 

Do not take on like that ** (grieve, fuss). 

Has he turned up yet** “ I am wild with 
you (angry). 

Slang 

When we hear a phrase denounced as 
slang, we are apt to look slightingly upon 
it. Yet, though not to be encouraged, slang 
ought not to be denounced, as it commonly 
is, from the point of view of being abnormal. 
The making of slang is not to be placed on a 
level altogether different from that upon 
which the making of language takes up its 
dignified position. Language evolves from 
the desire of men to express themselves ; 
slang, however, arises from the desire for 
expression that is oddly forcible or gro¬ 
tesquely humorous. Canons of good taste 
and propriety are often violated by slang, 
deliberately so; it makes no pretence of 
being anything but an outlaw, ranging with 
all the freedom of an adventurer, captured 
no doubt at times and summarily dismissed, 
yet ever ready to make opportunities of 
slipping back once more. 

Though we have hinted that the processes 
of slang and legitimate speech are of no 
great divergence, yet this fact does not ad¬ 
vocate the nursing of the former. It too 
much resembles a wild luxuriance of weed 
that threatens to overwhelm and choke 
plants of delicate growth. Slang may 
attain to the dignity of idiom sometimes— 
indeed there are many instances to prove 
it has done so, but it will not win such honour 
lightly. The very fact that slang is slang 
sets a veto on its free currency. Kespect 
for one's hearers, or indeed respect just as 
much for one’s self, demands a certain 
courtesy in all conversation, and slang is not 
an accepted medium of communication. 
Thus it IS quite instinctively felt as being 
beyond the pale, and hence offensive. 
Another reason why slang is tinged with 
impropriety is that it inevitably implies 
reference, or allusion, however slight, to 
what is not considered to be generally fa¬ 
miliar or respectable ; since then associations 
that are ill-fiayoured are intimately bound 
up with slang, it is vulgar and to be shunned. 

There are, of course, many grades in slang 
just as there are many styles in language. 
At some stages there are qualities which 
make an appeal for our indulgence. Slang 
can be full of terse expression of a com¬ 
mendable nature; it can oe taut with energy, 
and can sparkle with humour and wit. Its 
very vividness also is one of the strong 
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reasons why the majority of people succumb, 
if but occasionally, to the use of slang. 

On the other hand, the inventions of slang 
can be hateful and disgusting. 

The judicious use of a slang term or 
phrase may, quite perceivably, be beyond 
reproach. In the sketching of a character 
where conversation plays a part, the bringing 
in of slang may be a very necessary adjunct. 
It would not be easy to imagine a story 
deahng with school-life void of element of 
slang. But it should be strictly confined 
to the conversational parts. Writing where 
foreign words are introduced, with excep¬ 
tions, condemned. Slang merely for effect, 
or even ornament, is still more superfluous. 
Our modern newspapers are by no means 
guiltless of the charge of emphasizing their 
articles by a mixture of slang. Where 
slang has passed into idiom its appearance 
may be ill-dispensed with, and the dis¬ 
criminating water may make subtle use of 
what is on the verge of being accepted as 
idiom. As a rule, though, the risk should 
not be taken, and the use of inverted commas 
is no extenuation at all. 

" One left his meeting with the knowledge 
that he had got right there**—The Bystander, 

** We are violently angry with Mr. Asquith 
for choking-off a question as to the state of 
affairs with Germany.”— The Bystander, 

“Harriet throughout is referred to as 
* genre barmaid ’ : she had a coming-on 
disposition. Shelley’s women were, one and 
all, as his county family would have said, 
not quite, or not by any means, and something 
else is the limit**—Westminster Gazette, 

” ‘ Princess Caprice,’ when the company 
hustles, will be an enormously improved 
entertainment. ’ ’— Westminster Gazette, 

The following extract is quoted as showing 
a series of terms which have a certain fine, 
very fine, discrimination. To make the 
distinctions to a nicety would call for the 
services of an epicure in slang phraseology : 

” In my day at a public school—^and I 
have no reason to hope that, whatever be the 
exceptions, the general rule has changed— 
the universe was divided into ourselves, and 
outsiders, bounders, chaws, and cads, or what¬ 
ever more or less offensive name best seemed 
to us to characterise those less fortunate 
than ourselves.”— Daily Mail, 

A few quotations are given to exemplify 
the loose mode of writing and thinking : 

“ It is easy to believe that getting run-iff 
has become quite a popular pastime among 
the Norwegian youih,*^—Dauy Mail, 

All that it is anxious for is a * square 
deal,* and it will fully second the effox^ to 
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be made at Friday's conference." — Pall Mall 
Gazette, 

" As soon as Mr. Lloyd George fairly got 
going,”—Pall Mall Gazette, 

** He learned, with sympathetic amaze¬ 
ment, that philanthropists can do themselves 
uncommonly well."— Pall Mall Gazette, 

" This is getting to business in a manner 
worthy of the eldest son."— Pall Mall 
Gazette. 

The catch term, " And I don't think” ex¬ 
pressing strong disbelief, is very modern 
slai^, but it is interesting to find it also 
in Dickens* characters. Sam Weller and 
the boy-in-buttons in Martin Chuzzlewit 
both use it. 

Technical slang, —Slang which may be 
called technical is that which belongs to 
special circles of interest, and when used only 
in those limits it loses its offensiveness. 
Terms in the field of athletics and sport in 
general, or in politics, are only to be classed 
as real slang when they are allowed to pass 
beyond those technical circles and arc 
applied generally. Within bounds they 
resemble the technical phraseology of trade 
and various professions. This applied to 
subject-matter beyond its scope oecomes 
slang. 

As instances of terms taken from various 
kinds of sport, and which are stamped as 
slang of differing grades when applied gene¬ 
rally we have: to be in at the death,** 

'* come a cropper,** below the belt,** " to 
be stumped,’* " log-rolling," " to go the 
whole hog," "to be floored," "to go one 
better," " to be up to you," " to ante-up," 
" to climb down " (with the frequent addi¬ 
tion of a peg or two "), "to play second 
fiddle," " to take a back seat,*^ " the out¬ 
side edge," "to go off at a tangent," 
" chronic," " to be a stone-waller," " which 
side up," ** the limit," " a rank outsider," 
" to bowl over," " a bad lot,” " to go under," 
" to scorch," " to lower the record." 

It will be noticed that many of the above 
expressions are American slang. Slang 
receives universal hospitality, and makes an 
excellent host in its turn. 

There is nothing more characteristic about 
slang than its vitality. It is so much a thing 
of the present, of hfe and realism. Some¬ 
times indeed, in the large majority of cases, 
its life is fierce and full and brief. It has a 
season of being in the fashion, then on the 
slightest suspicion of dinginess, or indeed 
while still quite spic and span, it is discarded 
and the newest favourite gaily takes its 
place. Slang may be charged with meaning, 
not always self-evident, or again, it may be 
guite meaningless, nothing but a set of 
jingles. 


While, with certain reservabons, indul¬ 
gence in slang has been inveighed against, 
it must be recognised, on the other hand, that 
our present-day Hterary language has gained 
many important additions from various 
slangy terms of the past: ** To parry a 
thrust" (in the law courts). " To be at 
fault ” (hunting). " To be within an ace of " 
(cards). ** To wrestle with a difficulty." 
" To show the white feather ” (cock fighting). 
" In the lists ** (tournaments). " To win 
the palm,” 

Sports in general have given currency to 
many expressions that have become ac¬ 
cepted idiom—thus : "To play straight or 
fair ” (compare fair play), " To run foul 
of." "To be beside the mark^ or beyond the 
mark,” These citations might be amplified 
to a large extent. 

Clipped words as slang ,—A habit that is 
very prevalent, and which is of a very 
slangy nature, if not wholly slang, is that 
of chopping words and using the abbrevia¬ 
tion instead of the full word : 

Gov, for governor (which in itself savours 
of slang when used for father) ; loony, for 
lunatic; prof, for professor; exam, for ex¬ 
amination ; 'varsity, for university; maths. 
for mathematics; nat. phtl. for natural 
philosophy; quad, for quadrangle; doc. 
lor doctor ; mods, for moderations ; vet, for 
veterinary surgeon ; Pub. for pubhe-house ; 
sov, for sovereign ; flu. for influenza; trig. 
for trigonometry ; bike, for bicycle; vac. 
for vacation ; chemmy, for chemistry ; prom, 
for promenade; prep, for preparation; 
rec. for recreation ; sec. for secretary. 

Students have a very full slang vocabulary 
of their own, and it is interesting to notice 
how great a divergence there often is in the 
slang terms for the same thing in different 
universities. Thus in one cram is equi¬ 
valent to swoty or to stew in another, both 
meaning to obtain knowledge at high pressure 
with as much assimilation or digestion as 
may be possible after such hurried swallow¬ 
ing. Likewise to fail to pass in an examina¬ 
tion is termed variously "to be ploughed," 
" to come down," ** to be spun," and " to 
be plucked." 

Even as many original slang expressions 
have passed into the accepted vocabulary, 
so many primarily slangy curtailings have 
gained an abiding place in the language, and 
no longer appeal to us in the least as slang. 
Some such are ; 

'Bus^ from omnibus (which was itself 
slang); zoo ffor zoological gardens); per cent, 
(per centum); pros and cons, (pros and con¬ 
tras) ; cab (cabriolet); cycle (bicycle); incog, 
fincognito); 'phone (telephone); non con, 
(non content); non-com. (non-commissioned 
officer); mob (for mobile vulgus) ; photo (for 
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photograph); confab, (for confabulation); 
piano (pianoforte); van and rear (for van¬ 
guard and rearguard); cat (cat«o-nine- 
tails); sweets (for sweetmeats); possum (for 
opossum); squire (for esquire); auto (for 
automobile). 

In a treatise on slang, an eminent authority 
quotes from Swift’s fierce tirade, which 
appeared in the Taller^ about these habits of 
clipping words among other vicious corrup¬ 
tions of the English tongue. He denounces 
“ the refinement which consists in pro¬ 
nouncing the first syllable in a word that has 
many, and dismissing the rest, such as 
phizz, hippo, mohh, bozz, rep, and many more, 
when we are already overloaded with mono¬ 
syllables, which are the disgrace of our 
language . . . thus we cram one syllable 
and cut off the rest, as the owl fattened her 
mice after she had bit off their legs to pre¬ 
vent them from running away.” Many of 
the terms of which Swift complains have 
long ago become quite good English. 

When slang survives and pcisses into idiom 
it results in difficulty arising in a just dis¬ 
crimination between full slang and full 
idiom. One must tread very warily to avoid 
pitfalls. The following will show how easy 
it is to waver in the certainty of which is 
which: 

” I feel rather below par,” ” to sink or 
swim,” ” by hook or crook,” ” to mind one's 
P’s and Q’s,” ” to be between two stools,” 
” to mortgage one’s reputation up to the 
hilt,” ” to laugh in one’s sleeve,” ” not to 
see the wood for the trees,” ” to be in hot 
water,” ” to be in the dumps,” ” to run with 
the hare and hunt with the hounds,” ” to 
stake one’s all.” 

Hyperbole as slang. —A great number of 
expressions of the superlative degree are 
used inappropriately, and so exaggeratedly 
as to give them a slangy ring. Like the 
German tourist who summed up his whole 
vocabulary of admiration on every possible 
occasion by the ejaculation of Kolossal! 
just so the indulger in hyperbole will find 
that the exaggerated terms used for mean 
things grow inadequate when the mightier 
clamour for a just estimate. Thus ** Kolos¬ 
sal ” uttered after a good dinner by our 
German tourist, or at the sight of a prettily 
decorated table sounded feeble when made 
to do service at the spectacle of a great 
panorama of mountain and valley—^which 
really was ” Kolossal ” I 

Terms which run to hyperbole seem to be 
gaining in fashion. It is indeed a mere 
commonplace nowadays to hear the enthu¬ 
siast, or the would-be enthusiast, give vent 
to, ** How perfectly heavenly!^' or substi¬ 
tute for heavenly any of the following: 
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stupendous, magnificent, wonderful, superb, 
thrilling, gorgeous, tremendous, divine, 
chanting, grand, glorious, unspeakable, in* 
expressible, charming, inspiring. 

These epithets, though foolish when used 
on inadequate occasions, have not the offen¬ 
sive character of a multitude of other slang 
words which unfortunately are much in 
vogue in the present day. Among a certain 
class of society (not the lower class) there 
rages almost a mania for these meaningless 
phrases. All conversation is freely sprinkled 
with these slangy terms: rattling, tip-top, 
first-rate, stunning, ripping, corking, immense, 
splendiferous —and so they might be con¬ 
tinued to an almost incalculable number of 
exaggerated epithets. 

Awfully jolly is a phrase that seems to 
have been long in the land—the misuse of 
the word awfully h.a.s been already commented 
upon with regrets for the desecrating of what 
is really a good word—^but not content 
with this our modern youth makes the 
further forcible expression of ” beastly 
awfully jolly.” It is beyond criticism I 

To balance the list of adjectives of ap¬ 
proval a few of the equally numerous terms 
on the other side may here be quoted : 
shameful, horrid, preposterous, absurd, dread¬ 
ful, frighful, disgraceful, shocking, sickening, 
outrageous, tremendous, weird. 

Then too there is the further step of the 
combination of the superlative adverb with 
the superlative adjective—good and bad : 
perfectly horrid, absolutely ripping, simply 
topping, frightfully nice, and so on to satiety. 

There is great fashion in slang, and the 
indulgers in it to excess would seem to hate 
to seem not quite up-to-date. ” A nut ” 
has a greater claim, it would appear, to being 
k la mode than has ” a nob,” whereas ” a 
swell ” should perforce make haste to hide 
its ^diminished head. 

” Poor Jack, you understand, is just a nut. 
Just born to be a nut without the kernel.” 
—r. P.’s Weekly. 

” The presence in the pit of Elizabethan 
groundlings and nuts of the period.”— Daily 
Mail. 

” A thousand thanks ” has indeed a touch 
of dignity in the midst of its hyperbole. 

” Thank you very much ” pales beside the 
warmth of ” Thanks ever so much,” which 
again is apt to sound cold beside the very 
frequent expression of to-day, ” Thanks 
awfully,” ” ft's awfully good of you.” It is 
a consolation that much can be atoned for 
by expression and intonation, so that the 
adherent to ” Thank you so much ” need not 
be driven to wild, and often senseless superla¬ 
tives in order to give the same impression 
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as the more ornate high-sounding phrases 
would seem to claim to give. 

A passing word may here be not inap- 
propnately said about the frequent use of 
the word love. “ I should love to come.** 
** Didn*t you simply love the dance ? ** 
** What a pity I was out, I should have loved 
to have seen you 1 ** Why should “ like 
very much ** not sufi&ce in all these cases ? 
It is so good that we have both expressions 
like and love for the different degrees of 
feeling. It has always seemed a want that 
aimes has to serve both purposes in French. 
There is a very clear distinction in those 
two verbs, like and love —a great gap, as it 
were. Perhaps it is a groundless fear, but 
it would be deplorable were love by light 
usage to lose its deeper force and meaning. 

While attacking the thoughtless use of 
slang on every occasion, because it means a 
loss of virility in speech and threatens a 
style of language deeply tinged with effemi¬ 
nacy, yet on the other hand it must be 
acknowledged that at times the utterance 
of an airy piece of so-called polite slang 
attracts by the gayness, or it may be by the 
novelty, of its garb, and even in slangy hyper¬ 
bole there is an undoubted warmth amid its 
fantastic array that pleads its cause by its 
attractiveness. Few can claim, or would 
wish to claim surely, a rigorous avoidance of 
certain ** harmless ** slang. But an occa¬ 
sional indulgence is widely different from 
an inveterate habit. And the slang habit 
is one of the easiest to adopt and one of the 
hardest from which to break free ; in litera¬ 
ture it is inadmissible—even in letter-writing 
it should be sparse: in conversation it should 
have a very low per cent, in the range of 
vocabulary. 

To return for a moment to the branch of 
slang which consists of terms of exaggerated 
admiration, a kind of effusiveness which has 
been shown to be steadily on the increase. 
Ve^ far do we seem from the days where 
a German philologist could write thus of 
an Englishman's characteristics; He dis¬ 
likes strong or hyperbolical expressions of 
admiration; ‘ that isn't half bad,' or * she 
is rather good-looking ' are often the highest 
praises you can screw out of him, and they 
not seldom express the same warmth of 
feeling that makes a Frenchman ejaculate 
his ‘charmant* or *ravissante* or 'ador¬ 
able.* — ' Quelle horreur * is ' That's 
rather a nuisance,’ ‘ Je suis ravi de vous 
voir * is ‘ Glad to see you, eh.’ An English¬ 
man does not like to commit himself by 
being too enthusiastic or too distressed, and 
his iM^age accordingly grows sober. . . . 
But this trait is certainly found more fre¬ 
quently in men than in women, so I may be 
wowed to add this feature of the English 


language to the signs of masculinity I have 
collected." The present-day " masculinity " 
of our language in some quarters may well 
be questioned. Perhaps it is a phase. May 
it be a short one I 

Circumlocution 

One of the positive rules in the art of com¬ 
position is that of avoiding circumlocution, 
use the single word in preference to the cir¬ 
cumlocution. The habit of going round 
instead of going straight to the point is 
sometimes so exaggerated and inveterate as 
to destroy all virility and conciseness in 
writing, producing diffuseness and a sense 
of aimlessness. A very brisk attack has 
been made upon the way as to insinuates 
itself with an ever-incrcasing boldness into 
modern writing. 

(а) It is not clear as to whether he will 
return to-day. As to whether that can be 
done, you must judge for yourself. 

In neither of the above sentences is as to 
necessary. 

" I am in doubt as to what happened next." 
With the omission of as tOy this sentence 
would lose nothing in sense but gain in 
directness. 

(б) So far as. As far as. —Many are ap¬ 
parently perplexed whether there should be 
a distinction in the use of these two ex¬ 
pressions. " So far as " as been condemned 
as being " vicious grammatically." So far 
as is not so definite as as far as. It would 
be more correct to say as far as London, when 
it is used in a literal sense, than as far as 
followed by a noun when the sense is not 
literal. So far as can be used as both pre¬ 
position and conjunction. 

Occasionally, however, as to ibbs valuable 
as French quant d. 

Save in so far as is an unnecessary circum¬ 
locution for " except that." 

" Of politics there is little, save in so far 
as they directly and intimately touched." 
—Felix Faure^ Review of Reviews. 

Correct, but not so neat as "except 
that." 

There is circumlocution also that has a 
very pretentious ring, where the desire of 
giving another name to the spade leads to 
a phraseology that is stiff and unnatural. 

" The periphery of his life was the cir¬ 
cumference of his affections." 

Has been made the recipient —a most 
common and unwelcome equivalent for has 
received. 

How often do not writers indulge in su<ih 
circumlocution, which are mere affectations, 
as, the turfy expanse —for the lawn. 

It is certadnly among the type which may 
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be styled eloquent circumlocution, that a few 
such expressions are to be found as, winged 
songsters, for birds. 

** An emblem of the law in the shape of a 
policeman.' *— Story, 

And many that might also be termed 
Johnsonese: 

** A shaving machine and * beard,* as has 
been noted in Oliver Wendell Holmes, are 
twisted into ‘ a reaping machine which 
gathered the capillary harvest of the past 
twenty-four hours ... in short, a lawn- 
mower, for the masculine growth of which 
wishes to rid his counte- 

The above, of course, is facetious, and 
comical effects are often obtained by deliber¬ 
ate circumlocution of an exaggerated type. 
Thus “ to agitate the communicator ” (ring 
the bell), ‘^a sanguinary nasal protuber¬ 
ance.** In Fitzgerald’s Miscellanies some 
amusing paraphrases of Punch are quoted. 
They are well-known proverbs. " Iniquitous 
intercourses contaminate proper habits.** 
** In the absence of the feline race the mice 
give themselves up to various habits.** 

Casualities will take place in the most ex¬ 
cellently conducted family circles.** More 
confectioners than are absolutely essential 
are apt to ruin the potage.** 

How many words, however, of^ the type 
spoken above in jest are not used in earnest 
by seekers after a refined st3de which they 
imagine to be attainable by an avoidance of 
direct simplicity, substituting a painful in¬ 
dulgence of highflown preamble. Sent 
for the doctor ** becomes called into re- 
(^uisition, the services of the family phy¬ 
sician." 

To illustrate finally the comical element in 
circumlocution, this from Lamb’s “ A Chap¬ 
ter on Ears ** may be given. It is a passage 
of such unusual verbosity and extravagance 
that it seems incredible that anyone could 
have for a moment imagined that Lamb 
composed it in all seriousness with no lurking 
desire and deliberate intention, even of 
poking fun at his own meandering. " I 
have no ear—^mistake me not, reader—nor 
imagine that I am by nature destitute of 
those exterior twin appendages, hanging 
ornaments and (architecturally speaking), 
handsome volutes to the human capital. 
Better my mother had never borne me. 
I am, I think, rather delicately than copi¬ 
ously provided with those conduits; and 
I feel no disposition to envy the mule for his 
plenty, or the mole for her exactness, in 
those ingenious labyrinthine inlets—^those 
indispensable side-intelligencers.** 

For the purpose of humour, circumlo¬ 


the proprietor 
nance.* *^ 


cution may be legitimately used, or again 
for the sake of euphemism it often has a 
reasonable excuse for its presence; it is far 
less aggressive to suspect someone of suffer¬ 
ing from the domination of stimulant than to 
suggest that someone is tipsy. Other in¬ 
stances of euphemistic use are constant. 

For poetical ornament also circumlocu¬ 
tion is very permissible. The winds thus 
become sightless couriers of the air, and the 
sun, the very source and light of day; it is 
indeed a favourite device of poets to give 
thus greater point to their thoughts. 

Having shown that on occasion there may 
be proper cause of circumlocution, it remains 
to urge further the negative aspect of the 
question. The avoidance of circumlocution 
has been stated as a positive rule for the 
acquiring of a good style. ** In case of,” 
** in the shape of the fact that,” ” in view of 
the fact that,” are often needless encum- 
berers of sentences. 

This time you will be forgiven, in view 
of the fact that hitherto your record has been 
a highly commendable one ** (because). 
" Because ** in this sentence is much more 
direct, and every whit as expressive as the 
peculiarly long-winded in view of the fact 
that, ” The Revolutionists recognised with 
horror that they were about to face their 
worst trial in the shape of the fact that their 
food-supply was almost finished ** {for would 
express tersely what six words do inele¬ 
gantly). 

** In the case of,” similarly is very popular, 
“His candidature for the Lord Rectorship was 
looked on with disapproval in the case o/both 
men and women students.** This is highly 
unnecessary— by is neater and sufficient. 
“ If you consider in how many cases you 
were in peril ’* (often). 

There are little tncks of periphrasis which 
develop into mannerisms. They again are 
to be distinguished from the kind of pom¬ 
pous circumlocution of which there are many 
patrons. It has been specified as a vice of 
journalists, but it is by no means confined 
to that class of writers. 

Miscellaneous 

^) Certain words that are abused habitually. 
—One of the chief sufferers is aggravate. 
The meaning of this word is commonly taken 
to be to annoy, to irritate, whereas it really 
means to make worse, augment a difficulty 
or make it less tolerable. Its derivation is 
from Latin, aggravatus —^made heavy. Thus 
it is impossible to aggravate a person or find 
that person “ aggravating in the extreme ** 
(a common phrase), but the illness of a person 
might be aggravated by some carelessness, 
as one may aggravate a wound by exposing 
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it, but it is wrong to say it is aggravating 
to have a wound. 

(2) Of that ilk, A quotation which deals 
with the misuse of this expression, while 
also illustrating the misuse of aggravating, 
is here given : 

“ A peculiarly aggravating Anglicism is the 
use of the Scottish expression ‘ of that ilk,* 
as if it meant ‘ of that sort/ and had a con¬ 
temptuous suggestion, as has the expression 
* hoc genus omne.*—' Presbyterian ministers 
and other lank-haired, canting hypocrites of 
that ilk.* Even Scotch people have, through 
evil communications, come to adopt this 
meaning. ‘Of that ilk* means ‘of that 
same,* and has its origin in territorial names 
like * Dunlop of that ilk,* for ‘ Dunlop of 
Dunlop.* **— Masson. 

Annoying is surely meant (and not aggra¬ 
vating) in this extract, which is quoted at 
length as exemplifying against the error 
“ of that ilk ** ? 

(3) Start is a word which perhaps it is in 
vain to attack now, for it has become so 
much in vogue, yet it is used in a sense not 
strictly correct, and is moreover an ugly 
word. The expression start out is of 
American origin, but unfortunately has 
gained currency in the Mother Country. It 
is possibly owing to “ start out ” that 
“ start ” has received such favour, though 
on the contrary it is exactly one of the 
reasons why it should be avoided. Start 
in its original sense is correctly used in such 
phrases as “to start a hare/* “ to start a 
race,’* but the error is to make it do service 
for the simple word begin. Commence used 
for begin is not pretty, and has a stilted 
sound, but start has a touch of vulgarity 
which makes it even more offensive: 

“ I never realised until I started putting 
them on the stage the extraordinary amount 
of technical possibilities that lie hidden be¬ 
tween the stem and sombre externals of 
Greek plays.”— Westminster Gazette. 

But scores of illustrations might be pro¬ 
duced to show the prevalence of this word. 

(4) Alternative. —^This means a choice 
given of two things, so that if one be chosen 
the other must be rejected. But it is not 
unusual to find the expression “ two or more 
alternatives,” or to speak of the alternative 
” living, dying, or merely existing.” “ If I 
had the alternative of reading Dante’s Inferno, 
or the Purgatory or Paradise^ I know which 
I should choose.” This is a way in which 
alternative cannot be used—choice or option 
should be the word substituted. 

(5) Analogous with this use of alternative 
is mat of rilhet and neither, which frequently 


appear in a wider sense than their meaning 
warrants. They are limited to two things. 

Either you go out or you stay at home ”— 
and “You may neither do it yourself nor force 
me to do it.’^ In either case there is the 
alternative from which to choose. But to 
say “ I shall get either first, second, or third 
place in the list ” is wrong. It is similar to 
imagining there can be tliree alternatives. 

(6) Centre and middle are not synonymous 
terms, though they are often used as such. 
To part hair in the middle is very different 
from parting it in the centre of one’s head. 

(7) Can and may are often used wrongly; 
at least can is the term usually in evidence 
when may is meant. “ Can I go to the picnic 
this afternoon ? ” Where permission is re¬ 
quested, may is correct here. “ Can I take 
sugar ? ” There is probably no physical 
impossibility—this can is very ugly; may 
should always be the word used when the 
sense of “ being allowed ” is meant. Shall 
is misused also for may —and even for can. 
“ Under no circumstances whatever ought 
shall to be used as an equivalent to may or 
can.” “ What shall repay him for all the 
trials he has endured with such fortitude ? ” 
(change shall into can). “ On antarctic 
expeditions the dogs draw the sledges over 
the snow as far as their strength shall enable 
them ” (change shall to may). 

(8) In and into are often used wrongly. 
“ He put his hand in his pocket,” instead of 
“ into his pocket.” “ He got in the ’bus 
as quickly as possible,” should be “ into the 
’bus.” 

Mutual. —How often this word is abused is 
shown from the familiar sound such a sen¬ 
tence as “A mutual friend of yours and mine ** 
presents. The correct expression is “a 
common friend ” ; that is a friend who is com¬ 
mon to both. Mutual can only be properly 
used when it designates what passes from 
each to each of two persons ; when, that is to 
say, reciprocity exists. “ The mutual regard 
of sister and brother ” is correct; the error 
creeps in when mutual is made to do service 
for more than two. 

Lose and loose are two forms that are 
constantly confused even by those who may 
be presumed to have passed the schoolroom 
stage: (a) One may lose a dog and also 
(2>) loose a dog, and though by loosing it may 
lead to losing the dog, it is not necessarily 
the case, (a) means that the dog is lost, 
while (6) means that the dog is merely set 
free without any necessity or even proba¬ 
bility that (a) will follow. The sound should 
be a safe guide as to the correct use of lose 
and loose, the latter having a much sharper 
and more curt note than the former. Loose 
is pronounced like luce (to rhyme with trufe). 
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and lose like lews (to rhyme with jews). 
It is in the present tenses that the mistake, 
—or the slip for it should surely hardly be 
dignified by the name of mistake—^is most 
liable to and does occur. 

Lose lost lost and 

Loose loosed loosed 

The conjugation shows that the past tenses 
are very clearly discriminated. 

Individual, —This word has been at differ¬ 
ent times so severely cnticised that it has 
lost some of its former popularity. For a 
time “ individual enjoyed life to the full, 
if airing itself under various forms, chiefly 
not its own, may be regarded as a test to the 
vogue of a word. But as was inevitable, 
illegitimate garb ended by betraying it, and 
its false colours, excusable at first on account 
of their facetious intent, became ruthlessly 
condemned. It is wrong to speak of ‘'an 
individual,** meaning “ a person.’* When 
used as a noun “ individual ** means one 
being, or one thing out of a class, the one 
member as singled out and opposed to the 
mass. It is this meaning that has become 
so distorted, and individual became equiva¬ 
lent to a “ person,** particularly in news¬ 
paper phraseology, where the temptation to 
avoid such a common unadorned term as 
man or person for the more highsounding 
and apparently more satisfying mouthful 
was too great. But this error was by no 
means confined to journalistic realms, it 
was to be found, and still is, to a more 
limited extent however, in literature of many 
kinds. The following exemplifies the wrong, 
though common use of the word. “ Do look 
at that queer-looking individual coming up 
the drive.*’ “ What an extraordinary in¬ 
dividual he is to have acted thus ! ** ** Not 

for worlds would I be such an individual as 
you.** 

Own self. —^This is a very oifensive turn of 
speech, cis suggestive of vulgar colloquialism 
as well as general looseness of speech. ** I 
did it my own self.** “You had much 
better do it your own self** may sound very 
well, not being without a certain pretty 
emphasis in the nursery, but unfortunately 
it is an expression that survives far beyond 
that stage. 

Own self is, moreover, tautological. “ I 
did it myself ** has emphasis sufficient, and 
there is an absurdity in “ I did it my own 
self,** as there is not the remotest possibility 
of the meaning of “ doing something your¬ 
self** being construed into “ doing something 
with somebody else’s self.** Own is there¬ 
fore quite superfluous. 

Unique is a word which, with more excuse 
perhaps, does not alwsiys meet with correct 
usage. People are very fond of qualifying 
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unique with a “ quite ** or a “ rather,” or a 
“ somewhat ** as well as with other would- 
be modifications or intensives. Strictly 
considered, however, a person or object is 
unique, or not unique, with no such qualifi¬ 
cations permissible. There is a touch of 
condescension in the often-heard comment. 
“ That was rather a unique article of yours, 
you know,” or again is to be heard, “You 
really must know him, he is very unique.** 
This use of unique is sadly on the increase, 
so that the word indeed is often little more 
than a catchword, a favourite in the mean¬ 
time in polite slang: “ How unique / ” as the 
acclamation to meet the latest variety of 
one’s step, or to recall even more accurately 
“ How perfectly unique / ” where unique heis 
degenerated to the same exaggerated em¬ 
phasis and idle ejaculations as its com¬ 
panions for the hour, extra-ordinary, unpar¬ 
alleled, or rare. For the last word may 
perhaps be predicted a more speedy “ death,^* 
since the simplicity in the “ voicing ** of 
it, is far from being in its favour; but even 
so, it has certainly had a very successful 
season. 

A use of the verb to learn, that is now so 
obsolete as to sound most distasteful, is that 
of imparting knowledge. Formerly correct, 
it is now to be distinctly classed as an error, 
notwithstanding its frequent appearance 
with this meaning. “ What do they learn 
you at your school ? ” This is very ugly. 
Learn may only be used correctly in the sense 
of acquiring knowledge, teach being the ap- 
pr^riate word to signify the imparting of it. 

Do do (may we compare with ho-ho ?). 
Written thus, the effect is not a little comical, 
yet it is what is constantly heard, and is 
simply a tautological error. Men do not so 
frequently make this error, perhaps because 
their speech is apt to be more curt, or at 
least more to the point, but it cannot be 
denied that it is a favourite feminine trick. 
“ Before you do do such a horrid thing 
you must at least have some tea ** (one do 
is quite sufficient). Instances of this error 
need not be further exemplified, since un¬ 
fortunately many may be culled from daily 
conversations. 

No more must not be confused with any 
more, I shall never see him no more is 
wrong, of course, any more being the phrase 
intended. The two negatives never and no 
destroy each other. Thus the old rule, 
“ two negatives make an affirmative,” for 
“ I shall never see him no more,** is equiva¬ 
lent to sapng that “ I shall certsiinly see him 
again.” 

Fity and sympathy are sometimes used as 
synonymous terms. This use is wrong. 
^^en we pity, we have a feeling of distress 
or sorrow for the pain of another ; when w« 
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sympathise^ our feeling is kindred with that 
of another for his own state or condition. 
With sympathy there may be equality; as a 
rule this is indeed implied, which equality 
is not so indicated with pity. While feeling 
contempt for a man's failings we may still 
pity them, but we cannot spnpathise with 
them. There is a sharp distinction then 
between ** to pity ** and ** to sympathise." 
To use the right word on the right occasion 
is what everyone would wish to do. De¬ 
plorably enough it is an accomplishment 
which few of us succeed in attaining to per¬ 
fection. Introduce is a case in point as 
being suitable on one occasion, and present 
on another. Introduction takes place be¬ 


tween equals, but a presentation takes place 
by a favour. Men therefore are presented 
to ladies, but introduced to men. To a 
celebrity or to superiors it is the correct 
thing therefore to present the person who is 
to be privileged to know them. This dis¬ 
tinction between introduce and present often 
becomes much blurred. 

“ Beautiful words are the very light of 
thought." In this saying of Longinus,coupled 
with a phrase that has a peculiar bearing 
on it, Words are the sims of thoughts, and 
thoughts make history,^* this short survey 
of various elements that make for the 
mutilation of words and their meaning may 
find its most suitable close. 



PART III 
STYLE 

CHAPTER I 

COMPOSITION AND STYLE 


INTRODUCTION 

There is a sense in which style and com¬ 
position are the same thing ; for composi¬ 
tion, if we think of it as the art of composing, 
or writing, will coincide in its boundaries 
with thase of style, which is also the art 
of writing. But there is another sense of 
the word composition, which implies a 
number of grammatical and logical rules 
rather than anything which one could call 
art. In this latter sense, composition merely 
teaches us to arrange and group our thoughts 
in a logical order, and to express them in 
language which does no violence to the 
accepted rules of grammar. Its province, 
therefore, on the one hand, is much the same 
as the province of accidence and syntax, and, 
on the other hand, in so far as it teaches 
the orderly presentation of thought, it 
forms a part of logic. Composition in the 
sense in which we shall use the word here, 
aims at the achievement of clearness and in¬ 
telligibility in writing. It has in view the 
reader as much as, and perhaps more than, 
the writer, and is to this extent social in 
its nature. But in so far as composition 
views the reader, it must provide, not for 
any particular reader, but for the gener¬ 
ality of readers, and must formulate its 
rules on the basis of the speech-forms and 
speech-usage in common use among those 
readers. It will therefore follow closely 
accepted usage in language. 

Herein it differs from style; for it is of 
the essence of style that it is individual and 
not general. Two writers thinking of the 
physiological act known as blushing will 
give ej^ression to their thought differently, 
according to the circumstances, and accord¬ 
ing to their power of expression. One of 
them might write, “ She did not blush," 
but the other, with greater powers of 
imagination and of ansuysis, might write, 
as Meredith did, “ There was not a sign of 


the torch in the blood." Both expressions 
would be perfectly correct from the point of 
view of grammar and composition, but it 
is clear that one of the expressions has a 
much more personal colour than the other. 
The first gives the thought in the most 
economical and everyday language, and is 
a bare statement of the fact; whilst the 
other is suggestive of the reflections of the 
writer, is informed by the shape and content 
of his mind, and is, for this reason, a purely 
persona^ expression. 

Style may thus be said to be self-expres¬ 
sion wdthin the limits prescribed by grammar 
and logic, or, to put it more plainly, within 
the limits of intelligibility and clearness. 
The more a work discloses the personal 
feelings and attitude of the writer, the more 
readily it \\dll claim and hold our interest; 
and, conversely, the more the personal note 
is absent, the more insipid it becomes. A 
grocer’s catalogue may be said to have no 
style for this reason, for the only self¬ 
revelation which it contains is the fact that 
the compiler sells groceries ; and this fact, 
though it may be of interest, can only be 
so if it is presented to us in such a way as 
to awaken our sympathy. In the same way 
a business letter, though it may express more 
of the desires of the writer, is yet clothed 
in such unimaginative and stereotyped 
language that it fails to make any appeal. 

In the following pages we propose to point 
out in greater detail the chief charactenstics 
of style, and then to proceed to an exposition 
of the main principles of composition. We 
shall begin with the consideration of style, 
because, as will appear later, the rules of 
composition must frequently give way to 
its demands. 

I. Style 

It has already been said in the introduction 
that style is the expression, in writing, of 
personality. Its relation to composition is 
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very much the same as the relation of the 
important acts of a man’s life to his little 
everyday actions; for just as a man will 
show his character and will disclose his 
strength and weakness by his conduct in 
the important affairs of life, so also in a large 
number of cases he will do exactly as others 
do, and will follow the customs of the society 
in which he lives. He will wear clothes of 
a certain kind, will eat his meals in a certain 
way, and so on. It is the same in writing. 
In a broad way the individuality of the writer 
will show itself, but at the same time he 
will make use of words and phrases according 
to the tradition of the language. He will 
not use a singular subject with a plural 
verb; he will not use words with such an 
unfamiliar meaning that they would not be 
understood by the reader. 

This difference between composition and 
style is fundamental. Composition, in so 
far as it teaches clearness and intelligibility, 
is only a means to an end. an instrument 
which must be adapted to the end in view. 
The grocer’s catalogue, admirable as it may 
be from the point of view of composition, 
will not give the reader any imprCvSsion of 
the grocer’s shop. To do that something 
more is required : the words and phrases of 
which the catalogue is composed must be 
rearranged and regrouped in such a way as 
to reproduce the impression made by the 
shop on the mind of the writer. A certain 
creative effort is necessary, and the result 
of that creative and imaginative effort is 
style. 

But the desire to give expression to one’s 
thoughts and emotions is always accom¬ 
panied by another desire—to make that 
expression as fit, as excellent, in short, as 
beautiful as possible. A writer will ever 
seek to give to his words the form and colour 
of the thought which they embody. Any 
lack of harmony between the written words 
and the thoughts which they embody will 
jar upon him. He will not rest until he has 
re-established the unison between thought 
and expression, and it is just this striving 
for harmony, for the ideal of beauty, which 
still further distinguishes style from com¬ 
position. In composition we find rather 
the purely negative and practical aim of 
avoiding grammatical errors and logical 
ambiguity. 

If it is true that the functions of style are 
positive and ideal, and that those of com¬ 
position are merely negative and practical, 
it is also true that style is progressive and 
creative, whilst composition is conservative 
and prescriptive. The rules of composition 
are the rules of grammar, and these are 
based entirely on what is usual in the speech 
of the majority of the well-educated mem¬ 


bers of the community. It follows, there¬ 
fore, that grammar knows nothing of those 
idioms and constructions which have not 
yet become general. All those new mean¬ 
ings of words, and all experiments in gram¬ 
matical structure which are present in a 
language, and which may as yet be fighting 
their battle for existence, are unknown to 
the grammarian, because they are not 
generally accepted. All the subtle and 
indefinable changes of meaning in words, 
frequently of very slow growth, cannot be 
seized by the grammarian, because he is 
not always sure whether they will live or 
die. As yet all these potential changes are 
exceptions,” and the only exceptions 
which the grammarian acknowledges are 
the old-fashioned ones. From his point of 
view the new exceptions are not exceptions 
at all; they are errors, violations of gram¬ 
matical rules. From this fact it is obvious 
that grammar is founded on the speech- 
habits of the preceding generation, and not 
on those of the present generation. Gram¬ 
mar, then, is conservative. It always lags, 
and always must lag, a little behind the 
language of the day, and unless one bears 
in mind that grammar was made for lan¬ 
guage, and not language for grammar, it 
is easy to see how grammar would prevent 
all change and development in language. 

But this it has never been able to do. 
The creative instinct in man has always 
been too strong. Each one of us, in using 
language, turns it to his own purpose, 
moulds it, and adapts it; each one of us 
creates his own style. The sailor expresses 
himself in terms derived from his experience 
of the sea, the huntsman in terms derived 
from his experiences of the chase, and so 
on. In thus turning language to our own 
ends, each one of us is helping it to outstrip 
grammar, and to enlarge its possibility of 
expression. The man—or the woman— 
who first combined hair and pin into one 
word was following his creative instinct, 
and added something new to the language, 
of which neither grammar nor dictionary 
knew anything before. In the same way 
each one of us is constantly adding some¬ 
thing—perhaps not always so successfully— 
to the store of language. It is, of course, 
not only in giving new meanings and new 
applications to words that we modify or 
develop our language ; we may do so by 
introducing new constructions, by modify¬ 
ing old ones, and in various other ways ; 
but it is of importance to remember that 
these developments are individual, creative 
developments, and are, as such, a part of 
style. It should be borne in mind that 
these innovations are frequently direct and 
deliberate violations of ^ammatical rules. 
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though later on, if they are generally 
adopted, they will appear in grammars as 
permissible exceptions. If their popularity 
should ever become so great that numerous 
other violations of the old rules of grammar 
are made on the same model, they will 
appear no longer as mere exceptions, but 
as rules. 

It would appear, then, that the essence 
of style is personality. That this is really 
so may be shown perhaps still more clearly 
by an examination of some branch of litera¬ 
ture. We may ta,ke for convenience' sake 
the essay. If we read, say, a dozen essays 
by different writers, preferably, if possible, 
on the same subject, we shall see, on reflec¬ 
tion, that there is some general proposition 
underlying them all. With this general 
proposition we were already familiar. We 
need not have agreed with it, nor need we 
have known the arguments by which it 
was established ; but nevertheless it must 
have been intelligible to us, otherwise we 
could not have understood the essay. If, 
for example, we read Addison’s essay On 
Cheerfulness," printed on page 253, and ask 
ourselves at the end of the perusal what 
it is all about, we can answer, in a general 
way, " Cheerfulness is a good thing." 
Similarly it is possible to extract from any 
other piece of work a general proposition 
or a general truth already familiar. But 
although it is possible to formulate the 
central thought of an essay, it is certain that 
no two individuals would develop that 
thought in the same way. The reason is 
obvious. No matter what the subject on 
which we wish to write, we shall all, in some 
respect, think differently about it. The 
sea is a totally different thing to the child 
who goes to spend his summer holidays by 
its shores and to the fisherman who earns 
his daily bread on its waters. It has en¬ 
tered into the experience of the child in a 
manner as different as possible from the 
manner in which it has entered into the 
consciousness of the fisherman. The child 
associates the seaside with the innumerable 
joys of a holiday, with sandcastles and 
donkey-rides, with liberty and play; the 
fisherman, on the other hand, associates it 
with a hard struggle for the means of exis¬ 
tence, in summer and winter, in wind and 
storm. It has entered into his whole con¬ 
ception of life to such an extent that he 
iheasures all his other experiences by stan¬ 
dards derived from his knowledge of it. 
And so it is with all our thoughts and feel¬ 
ings. Each one of them links itself by 
association with the thoughts and feelings 
of the past; and since there are no two 
human beings who have quite the same fund 
of experience, it follows that in no two 
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cases will the thoughts and feelings of two 
individuals be the same on a given occasion. 
And just as the possibilities of association 
are limitless, so also are the possibilities of 
expression. In so far, then, as we write 
faithfully what is in our minds and do not 
merely imitate; in so far as we analyse our 
thoughts and emotions sincerely, and en¬ 
deavour to the best of our power to render 
faithfully in words the thoughts we have 
analysed, we shall be giving our own per¬ 
sonal interpretation of what ever has entered 
into our consciousness. It is this personal 
elaboration of a general truth or proposition 
which constitutes, in the last resort, style, 
it is this which explains why half a dozen 
different writers, setting out to describe the 
same object, or to advance arguments in 
favour of the same proposition, would all 
write in a different way. If we can dis¬ 
engage the commonplace and the universal 
in any piece of literature, then all that is 
left—the elaboration and the manner of 
presentation, the point of view, the sym¬ 
pathies and antipathies—are the personal 
element, and the words and the arrange¬ 
ment of the words which express them are 
the personal style. 

In so far, then, as style is the expression 
of personality, there will be as many dif¬ 
ferent styles as there are individuals who 
write. Each type of mind will find its own 
manner of expression, its own style. The 
quick and vivid intellect will find expression 
in a spirited style; the careless or the 
undisciplined mind will find its expression 
in a weak or diffuse style. And so also in 
every kind of style, both its strength and 
its weakness must be sought in the mind 
and temper of the writer. Any defects of 
style will, therefore, be traceable in the first 
instance to some defect in the thought of 
which the words are the expression. The 
first essential of good writing is thus that 
one should have something of sufficient 
interest or importance to write, for no 
amount of mere beautiful expression will 
compensate for the absence of thought. 
If the words are not informed by an idea, 
they will never be able to rouse our curiosity 
or to hold our attention. The acquisition 
of material is therefore a necessary pre¬ 
liminary to good writing, and a study of 
the manner in which we acquire it is a 
necessary preliminary to the study of style. 

But it is possible for a style to be weak 
even though the ideas which it expresses 
are good. This kind of weakness is to be 
traced to quite a different cause. In this 
case, since the material calling for expression 
is of the right kind, the weakness must 
necessarily lie in the language used for the 
expression of it. In other words, language 
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does not render it faithfully. This possi¬ 
bility leads to a second point of view in 
studying style. We have now to ask our¬ 
selves how, when we have got our material, 
we are to use it. What are the means of 
expression at our command ? How can we 
convey exactly the thought in our minds ? 
Is it possible for the language to betray the 
thought ? 

The problem of style would thus seem to 
be twofold. First we must collect our 
material and make sure that it is of the 
right kind, and then we must give expression 
to it in such a way that the words we use 
faithfully embody our thoughts. Of these 
two problems the second only, as concerned 
primarily with the art of expression, touches 
the problem of style. We have to inquire, 
therefore, what are the qualities of style 
which will induce us to read a book, and 
what are the qualities which will give us 
the satisfaction we expect to derive from 
reading it. This latter consideration brings 
to our notice the reader, and reminds us 
of the very important fact that we write 
in order to be read. We realise that there 
are two factors to be considered in all 
writing—namely, the writer and the reader. 
We have not only to discover the manner 
in which the writer collects his material 
and finds exact expression for it, but we 
have also to inquire what is the relation 
of the personal expression of the writer to 
the general demands of the reader. We 
have seen that one of the most important 
elements of style is the personality of the 
writer; but is there no limit to his liberty 
of expression ? Does it never conflict with 
the requirements of the reader ? 

Therefore there are two points of de¬ 
parture from which the problem may be 
approached. Firstly, that of the writer, 
who must give personal expression to his 
thought; and secondly, that of the reader, 
whose conceptions must also be respected. 
To some extent, then, there would seem to 
be a conflict between these two necessities. 
But the conflict is more apparent than real; 
for, after all, the writer is always a member 
of the community for which he writes, and 
will share the conceptions of that community. 
His thoughts will therefore naturally tend 
to find expression in a form acceptable to 
it. From the point of view of the reader, 
on the other hand, we must ask ourselves 
what is necessary in writing if it is to be read 
at all, and the answer to this question may 
be said to be that the writing must be 
interesting and clear. From the point of 
view of the reader, therefore, we have to 
study the principles of interest and clearness 
in writing. From the point of view of the 
writer we must inquire what the means are 


by which an author gives expression to his 
thought and by which he arouses the interest 
of the reader. 

It is obvious that there is no limit to the 
possible number of thoughts, though the 
number of words in the language, and even 
the number of combinations of words, is 
limited. How, then, give expression to 
innumerable thoughts with a limited number 
of words ? What are the means and what 
the accessories by which this apparent 
miracle is achieved ? A study of the art 
of expression will show all this. It will 
reveal the immense possibilities of language 
and its infinite resources of expression. It 
will show the sensitiveness 01 word asso¬ 
ciations, and their wonderful suppleness and 
flexibility. It will show the precise value 
of the figures of speech, their function, and 
their possibilities as means of expreSwSion. 

Fundamentally, style is a matter of 
thought; superficially, it is a matter of 
words, phrases, and constructions. A little 
reflection will show the truth of this state¬ 
ment. If two individuals set out to express 
in words the same thought, the result must, 
if the thought be exactly expressed, be the 
same. “ The sun sets is the expression 
of a thought which cannot be expressed 
exactly in any other way. The sun sinks 
means something different—very little dif¬ 
ferent, perhaps, but still different. “ The 
red sun sinks below the horizon ” is different 
again ; it calls up new associations, is more 
vivid, more picturesque, though superficially 
the difference is only one of choice of words. 
In other cases the difference may lie in the 
arrangement and grouping of words ; but 
the real difference between these various 
modes of expression lies deeper: it is to 
be found in the difference of the thought 
underlying the mere words. 

That which characterises one writer as 
distinct from another is, therefore, his way 
of thinking, the harmonies which he is able 
to seize, the obscure relations between things 
which he alone is able to perceive and 
express. It is for this reason that it is 
impossible to teach style, for if style is the 
art of expression, how is it possible to 
teach the unknown, or the art of expressing 
the unknown ? One can, it is true, ajialyse 
the style of others; one can investigate 
the manner in which they give expression 
to their thought; one can admire the subtlety 
and delicacy of their expression; but it should 
not be forgotten that to the subtlety and 
delicacy of expression belong also an anterior 
subtlety and delicacy of thought, and it is 
just these which cannot be taught. We 
can discover that a piece of writing is 
forceful, or picturesque, or that it has one 
or other of the numerous qualities of good 
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style, but we cannot imitate it unless our 
own thoughts have the same latent quality. 

If the differences in the style of any two 
writers are simply a reflection of their 
different ways of thinking, then style is 
nothing more than the expression of per¬ 
sonality. It is true that this conception 
of the nature of style has been condemned 
on the ground that it leads to affectation; 
but that is only because, as will appear 
later, the conception has been misinter¬ 
preted. If we may assume, then, that style 
& the expression of personality, it should 
follow that everyone who puts pen to paper 
has his own style. And this is perfectly 
true, though the admission docs not neces¬ 
sarily imply that everyone has a distinctive 
style. But, it may be further urged, there 
are no two individuals with exactly the 
same way of thinking, and since style is 
the expression of thought everyone should 
have his own distinctive style, reflecting 
that personality. 

This objection leads us immediately to 
recognise that there is something more in 
style than the expression of personality; 
that, indeed, the expression must be faith¬ 
ful, complete, and accurate. All of us have 
different ways of thinking, all of us have a 
different fund of experience, all of us look 
upon even the most trivial and unimportant 
incidents of life from different points of view; 
but few of us succeed in reproducing faith¬ 
fully our point of view. Most of us, indeed, 
are content to represent it approximately, 
and to this end we use well-worn phrases 
and constructions, in the knowledge that 
our fellow-men will understand at any rate 
approximately what they stand for. These 
words and phrases are like worn coins: 
they pass current; they are immediately 
recognised, without any careful scrutiny, as 
coin of the realm ; and they arc known to 
stand for certain vague and indefinite 
possibilities. But they have not the stamp 
and the clear-cut lines of the new coin. 
They are everywhere accepted, though the 
inscription which they bear is not legible, 
and though one cannot see exactly what 
it tells us. So it is also with words and 
combinations of words. These also may 
be worn and stereotyped, or they may be 
fresh and ever reminted. Thus it is that 
the infinite variety of thought and experi¬ 
ence of countless millions of individuals is, 
in passing from thought to words, worn 
down to a monotonous and inexpressive 
average, which is an5rthing but distinctive. 
Thus, though it is true that every living 
being, as surely as he has his own indi¬ 
viduality, has the materials of a distinct- 
tive and personal style, yet he lacks the 
instinct, or the concentration, or the in¬ 
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sight by which alone that individuality 
may be faithfully expressed in words. 

Style in writing, then, looked at from this 
purely negative point of view of what is 
personal, would appear to be the faithful 
representation of a separate and peculiar 
experience. As such it should not there¬ 
fore be restricted to individuals, but should 
also emerge wherever there is a broad line 
of demarcation between the materials of 
style—that is to say, wherever the range of 
experience of one group of individuals differs 
from that of another, %.e, in different classes 
of society, in different ages, in different 
countries. This expectation is in fact ful¬ 
filled, for we all of us speak of a French, 
German, or English style, of an academic 
or popular style, and the like. What, then, 
do we mean by speaking of an eighteenth 
century style as distinct from a sixteenth 
or nineteenth century style ? We surely 
mean something quite distinct from the 
individual styles of Addison and his con¬ 
temporaries ; we mean rather something 
that is far from being individual, but rather 
common to all of them, something peculiar to 
the colour and tone of all of them, which the 
writers neither of the succeeding nor of the 
preceding centuries could possibly possess. 
What else is this something but the reflec¬ 
tion of the conditions of life peculiar to 
their day ? To put the matter quite crudely: 
there were no motor-cars and no wireless 
telegraphy in those days, and therefore 
there is no mention of these things in their 
works; nor is there any sign of what these 
things stand for, or of the type of civilisa¬ 
tion which produces them, or of the type 
of mind which is the outcome of them. 
The eighteenth century style, then, like the 
style of any other century, is the expression 
of the individuality of that century. No 
other century could produce that style, nor 
could the eighteenth century produce the 
style of any other century than its own. 
We might as well, indeed, expect a Green¬ 
lander who had never left his native shores 
to write The Egoist as expect Addison to 
write The New Machiavelli, 

In exactly the same way, so long as a 
Frenchman remains a Frenchman and a 
German a German, the French style will 
differ from the German, and both will differ 
from the English. The life of the one—his 
institutions, his government, his education, 
his amusements, and his whole outlook on 
life — will differ fundamentally from that 
of the other. This could not be otherwise; 
for if it were, then the Englishman, or the 
Frenchman, or the German could pass from 
his own civilisation to that of any other 
country without being conscious of the 
change, and this is clearly not possible. It 
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is doubtless for this reason that a complete 
mastery of a foreign language is one of the 
most difficult things to acquire, and that 
the number of those who have written 
successfully in a foreign language is very 
limited. In a less degree, too, it accounts 
for the scarcity of first-rate translators, of 
men who are able to enter so thoroughly 
into the spirit of a foreign language, and of 
the thought which underlies it, as to be able 
to render it faithfully in their own language. 

Just as there is a style peculiar to certain 
centuries and certain countries, so also 
there is a style peculiar to certain classes 
of the same society. It is quite natural, for 
example, that the style of a working man 
should differ from the style of the well¬ 
born and well-educated man of letters. 
The difference cannot be measured, or even 
accounted for, in terms of school or college 
education. The real cause of the dificrence 
lies much deeper than that: it is to be 
found in the different circumstances of life 
of the two classes, in the different environ¬ 
ment and range of experience. It would 
be just as unreasonable to expect similarity 
of style in the work of two men drawn from 
widely separated classes and with widely 
differing experiences of life, as it would be 
to expect similarity in style in Bunyan and 
Bernard Shaw. The habits of mind and 
thought in the two cases are so different, 
the material for reflection so fundamentally 
opposed, that it would be wonderful indeed 
if there were any close resemblance in style. 

Differences in style thus correspond to 
differences of outlook and to different mental, 
moral, and physical foundations. The same 
causes as are at work in the case of nations 
and centuries are also at work in indi¬ 
viduals. Thought and experience form the 
irreducible minimum of every style, from 
the highest to the lowest. But these 
differences only become apparent when 
translated into words. Until they are given 
form and shape in words they remain latent, 
undeveloped differences, so that the im¬ 
mediate problem of style is concerned with 
an analysis of the use of words. It is by 
the use of words alone that thought is 
communicated, and it is by the good or 
bad use of words that style becomes good 
or bad. It is true that the proper classi¬ 
fication and grouping of thoughts is also 
of importance as a quality of style, but it 
is possible to have a perfectly clear piece 
of composition—that is to say, clear from 
the point of view of arrangement—without 
good style. Clearness is possible of achieve¬ 
ment by attention to the ordinary rules of 
logic and syntax, and therefore falls rather 
under the head of composition, under which 
it will be treated in the next section. But 


that more subtle something, on the other 
hand, which goes under the name of good 
style, and which is immediately recognised 
by every reader, springs almost entirely 
from the writer’s special gift in the use of 
words. 

A word is a symbol for a thing or for a 
thought. But the thing or the thought 
which it symbolises is infinitely more com¬ 
plex than the symbol. The word house is 
a mere aggregation of sounds, but the 
things it stands for are many. It conjures 
up numerous mental images and many 
sensations. Still more numerous are the 
associations which the mention of it awakes. 
It recalls shape and size, colour and material, 
length, breadth, and height; it calls up 
images of doors and windows, of roofs and 
walls, of rooms and cellars, of chimney¬ 
pots and stairs. It may perhaps remind us 
of some particular house m which we have 
lived, and in that case it brings with it a 
further train of associations. But in using 
a word we do not necessarily think of all 
these elements of meaning at the same time ; 
some of them are not necessary to our 
immediate purpose when we pronounce a 
word. Thus the word house is never used 
alone. We say that we have Just moved 
into a new house, and by saying this we 
mean by house a place to dwell in, and the 
other meanings of the word are not brought 
prominently forward in our consciousness. 
But if we say a white house, we call up 
images and associations of quite a different 
kind. In this case we think rather of the 
outer walls, and of their colour, and do not 
at all think of such details as the rooms in 
the house, or the number of staircases or 
bathrooms contained in the house. On the 
other hand, if we speak of a beautifully 
decorated house or a well-furnished house, our 
thoughts turn to certain of the accidentals 
of the house ; we no longer think of brick 
or stone or rough-cast. What has hap¬ 
pened, then, to the meaning of the word 
house in these examples ? We see, indeed, 
that the meaning has varied; that certain 
elements of meaning have been called into 
consciousness, while others have been left 
to slumber on in the mind. What has 
really happened in the above cases is that 
the adjectives new, white, weU^fumished, 
beautifully-decorated are guardians of the 
word house ; they watch over it and keep it 
within certain bounds. Or, differently ex¬ 
pressed, they are censors, standing at the 
threshold of consciousness, refusing ad¬ 
mittance to all those members of the throng 
of meanings associated with the word house 
which do not accord with the spirit of the 
accompanying words. It is not, however, 
only the immediate neighbour which thus 
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influences the latitude of meaning of par¬ 
ticular words; the whole context does so 
also. For example, in the above sentence, 
** I moved into a new house,'* the word new 
is not the word which by itself calls up the 
meaning dwelling-place ; new house by itself 
meanssomething quite difierentfrom dwelling- 
place, What limits the meaning both of new 
and house in this sentence is the context, 
I moved into. So it is with all words. Each 
one has the latent power to call up numerous 
meanings, sensations, and images. The mind 
is fully peopled with them, ever ready to do 
service at the call of a word. The mind is 
stored with the memory of all our thoughts 
and experiences; in the mind they rub shoul¬ 
ders, associate, combine, group and regroup 
themselves in the process called thought, 
and words are the external symbols of those 
thoughts. Each word therefore is depen¬ 
dent on its fellows, and only in the rarest 
of cases can we communicate our thought 
in a single word. We use words in sen¬ 
tences, and in sentences words take on that 
meaning which is detennined by other 
words. Any one sense of a word may 
combine with any of the senses of any other 
word. Indeed, it is just because most 
words have so many possible meanings and 
are so rich in associations, and because each 
one of these meanings and associations can 
combine with the meanings and associa¬ 
tions of other words, that the resources of 
language as a means of expression are seem¬ 
ingly unlimited. If a word had only one 
fixed and unchanging meaning, our powers 
of expression would be very limited in 
comparison with the complexity of our 
thought. In science, it is true, words— 
or some of them—have only one meaning; 
but ordinary language, especially the lan¬ 
guage of literature, requires something more 
flexible and suggestive than the word which 
has only one meaning. 

It is the perfect knowledge and mastery 
of this great mine of possibilities of ex- 
pre^ion and suggestion which stamp the 
stylist. He knows how to combine a few 
words in such a way that, when they enter 
the mind of the reader, they will be rich in 
suggestion; they will stimulate associa¬ 
tions, they will suggest that which cannot 
be expressed in so many words, and catch 
the reflection of things tiiemselves invisible. 
As Professor Raleigh says: In such a 

phrase as ‘ the angel of the Lord,* language 
mocks the positive rivalry of the pictorial 
arts, which can offer only the poor pretence 
of an equivalent in a young man painted 
with wings.** 

^ Words are constantly changing in their 
significance. They assume the manners of 
the company they keep, and they adapt 


themselves to their environment. Whether 
as presenting images or as suggesting 
meaning they will reveal their life-mstory. 
Idiot, from meaning a private person, has 
come to mean one who is in some way men¬ 
tally deranged, and in this change of meaning 
is reflected the opinion which some part 
of the community once held of private 
persons. The change of meaning is due, 
as in so many other cases, to some emotional 
attitude to the thing symbolised by the 
word. The young Greek who came to a 
private English boarding-school, and called 
the proprietor an idiot and his school an 
idiotic school, was doing something more 
than reproach the institution; he was 
unwittingly pointing out the difference of 
certain social and political conditions or 
developments in England and in Greece. 

Sometimes words come to approach each 
other so closely that their meanings become 
confused, and what are called synonyms 
arise. But in the vast majority of cases 
the changes of meaning in words have the 
opposite tendency : to increasing fineness of 
distinction and to the development of new 
meanings. But even where words do ap¬ 
proach very near in meaning, there is never 
complete coalescence, there is never complete 
identity. What are called synonyms are 
not absolute synonyms; there is always 
some shade of difference in the meanings 
of them, as is shown by the existence of 
dictionaries of synonyms, the function of 
which is to make clear those differences. 
The fact is that language has no room for 
synonyms. Its resources are not so great 
that it can afford to have a word lying idle, 
and so it either differentiates the mean¬ 
ing of one of the synonyms still further, 
or it allows it to die out. Where two words 
approach in meaning, the whole instinctive 
force of language tends to separate them 
again. 

Since the so-called synon5ms really have 
some slight difference of meaning, they may 
prove of real value in achieving variety of 
expression. They not only help to avoid 
the monotony which arises from the repeti¬ 
tion of a word within a short space, but they 
also help to clarify the sense by adding a 
new point of view, by throwing fresh light 
on the subject, and by showing things in 
a new relation. Then, too, since a word 
may change its meaning in a new context, 
it may happen that the repetition of it 
might be inappropriate or even misleading. 
So mutually adhesive and so intimately 
associated are words, that, rather than tear 
them out of their context, it is often better 
to substitute a synonym in an altered 
context. In addition to the gain which 
may sometimes be derived in this way from 
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a change of word, the balance and the 
euphony of the sentence may be improved 
also. 

Style, then, at bottom is the dress of 
thought, and the better it fits, the better 
the style. Every writer must struggle with 
the material of language—with words and 
combinations of words—until he has found 
out the right dress for his thought. He 
must shift his ground, and even change his 
meaning, until at last he is successful in 
his quest. Often it may happen that he 
cannot find the expression for his thought; 
he may search in vain for the word or 
phrase. But he will not be satisfied with 
any substitute; he will prefer to leave 
something unsaid, rather than to say it 
imperfectly. This is what is meant by 
sincerity, which is present in all writing 
that carries conviction. It is sincerity, 
faithfulness to our own thought, which 
drives us to seek for the exact expression 
of our meaning. It is the desire to be true 
to our thoughts which drives us to wrestle 
with language until it yields itself to our 
wishes. Everyone of us must wrestle in 
this way at some time or other, for there is 
nothing so real in language as the fact 
that it binds us down and clips the wings 
of our thought, if we would allow it to do so. 
We all of us feel its restraint. We cannot 
write down even the simplest thought 
without feeling that language pinches us 
somewhere; a hundred times we will feel 
the pressure and the insufficiency of our 
material. It was the knowledge of this 
which was in the mind of the poet when he 
wrote: 

“ Wamm kann der lebendige Geist dem Geist 
nicht erscheinen ? 

Spricht die Seele, so spricht, ach 1 schon die 
Seele nicht mehr.” 

Everyone who has something of his own 
to say feels the oppression, feels the conflict 
between two forces, the impulse within 
him, and the force of language. The writer 
wishes to make himself understood, and must 
not therefore depart too far from the estab¬ 
lished usage; he must make use of the 
existing language material. But, on the 
other hand, he wishes to struggle through 
to the expression of his own intimate and 
personal thought, and to this end he must 
wrestle with that established usage, and 
adapt it to his own ends. He must even, 
within the limits of intelligibility, recreate 
for his own purposes. The writer who suc¬ 
ceeds in finding the means of expression, 
of full expression, whether by using only 
the existing material or by adding to it 
or modif3dng it, is the stylist. 

When a writer has succeeded in putting 


his thoughts into words, and when he is 
satisfied that the words convey exactly 
what he wishes to say, he has overcome the 
greatest difficulties of style. But his 
troubles do not end here. When he has 
found his words, he must still ask himself 
if they are such as to give a uniform and 
harmonious effect. Every good piece of 
writing has a certain consistency with itself, 
which contributes to no slight extent to 
the general effect. Unity of tone is no¬ 
thing more than consistency in the manner 
of writing. There is nothing so discon¬ 
certing as a piece of composition which 
passes without reason from one style of 
writing to another, from the light and 
colloquial style to the heavy and dignified, 
or from the serious to the comic. Not that 
styles should never be mixed ; for in some 
cases the subject absolutely demands such 
change in the manner of writing. The 
drama, for example, may contain elements 
both of tragedy and of comedy; the novel 
must necessarily pass from the descriptive 
to the narrative style, and may call for 
colloquial, expository, or argumentative 
passages. Where there is no absolute 
uniformity in the subject-matter there can, 
of course, be no uniformity of style in 
writing. Uniformity of tone is not opposed 
to variety, but only to inconsistency under 
identical conditions. It depends partly on 
the subject-matter and partly on the 
audience. By uniformity of tone is meant 
not only that the tone should be the same 
so long as the subject-matter is the same, 
but also that it should be the one most 
appropriate to the occasion. The most 
familiar example of inappropriateness of 
lone is to be seen in the man who ** talks 
like a book.'' It is not that there is any¬ 
thing absolutely wrong in talking like a 
book, but only that there are once and for 
all conventions which govern our manner 
of speaking in ordinary conversation. We 
may, if we please, '' speak like a book," 
but if we do so we run the risk of being 
ridiculed. In the same way it offends our 
sense of propriety if, on a solemn occasion, 
such as on the delivery of a sermon, or any 
formal address, the language of everyday 
conversation is used. The only general 
principle which can be set up in this respect 
is that the style should match the occasion. 

Really, the character of the audience de¬ 
termines the character of the style. Nobody 
in his senses would attempt to speak to, 
or write for, children in the same language 
as he would use to a learned society; nor 
would a lawyer or a doctor address the 
la\nnan in the same terms as he would 
address the members of his own profession. 
But, looked at from another point of view. 
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it is not so much the audienee which de¬ 
termines the style as the thought. For 
what one wishes to say to the child is not 
the same as what one wishes to say to 
the learned society, and what the doctor 
wishes to say to the layman is not the same 
as what he would wish to say to his fellow 
practitioners. This consideration brings us 
face to face with the problem of the relation 
of matter to form. It is sometimes thought 
that the two are so entirely distinct that, 
once a writer heis thought out what he is 
going to say, he can then proceed to dress 
up his thoughts in any style of language 
he chooses. This is, of course, an entirely 
wrong view of the matter. A writer can 
no more change the dress of a thought and 
leave the thought the same than he can 
change his skin. When a writer conceives 
an idea, or, at any rate, when he works 
it out clearly in his own mind, he conceives 
it in words, and to change one single word 
is the same thing as to change the thought. 
The same thought cannot exist in two 
forms of words. A sentence may, of course, 
be polished up and revised, but it is really 
the thought which is polished and made 
more clear and expressive, and not the 
words. A thought which can be expressed 
can only be expressed in words ; the words 
are the thought, and can have only one 
invariable expression—one style. A clear 
style, therefore, is the reflection of a clear 
head. So soon as we know exactly what we 
want to say, there can be no difficulty in 
saying it; for the fact that we do know 
implies that we have already in our minds 
reduced the thought to words. The thought 
and the words are therefore identical, and 
good style without good matter is impos¬ 
sible. 

II. Composition 

Composition is mainly classification with a 
view to clearness and intelligibility. We write 
in order to convey our thoughts to others, 
because we have something to say which 
we believe to be of interest to them. We 
also write in the hope that those others will 
read what we have to say to them. Hence 
there are two points of view in all writing, 
that of the writer and that of the reader. 
The balance of the claims of the writer and 
of the reader must largely determine the 
principles of composition, just as we have 
seen that it determines the principles of 
style. The aim of the writer, considered 
by himself and independently of the reader, 
is to give faithful expression to the thought 
which is within him. From the point of 
view of the reader, on the other hand, the 
important thing about all writing is that 
it should be clear and interesting. The 
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reader does not inquire whether what the 
writer writes is an adequate or a faithful 
expression of what was in his mind. He 
cannot possibly know whether it is that or 
not; all he cares about is whether that 
which is placed before him to read is in 
itself complete, appropriate, and clear. 
These are the minimum qualities which will 
induce him to read any piece of composition. 
The liberties of the writer are therefore 
restricted to this extent—^he must be clear, 
and he must be interesting. These are 
restrictions which arise naturally from the 
double nature of writing: that it must be 
read as well as written. 

To the writer, on the other hand, clearness 
and interest are not the main thing. The 
writer, having his thoughts in his own 
mind, finds them interesting enough, and 
the clearness which he seeks is an absolute 
one, and not merely relative, as is the clear¬ 
ness required by the reader. The law of 
art to the writer is to be faithful to his 
subject-matter and to himself. A writer 
may very well compose sentences and 
paragraphs which are perfectly clear, and 
even interesting, but which still do not do 
justice to the thoughts in his mind. His 
task is to analyse his thoughts, to resolve 
them into their elements, to examine their 
relations and associations, and then to find 
the right words and phrases to convey or 
to suggest them. He must first think and 
then wrestle with his material until he is 
satisfied that he has achieved the desired 
result. So far as the public is concerned, 
any one of the numerous possible results 
will do, if only it is clear and interesting ; 
but so far as the writer is concerned, only 
thcit result will do which gives a faithful 
rendering of his thought. 

There are therefore three elements in 
composition: the thought, the medium, 
and the audience. The translation of 
thought into language 5delds style. But 
clearness, the demand of the audience, 
though it is an element of style, may to 
a very large extent be achieved by atten¬ 
tion to the rules of grammar and logic. 
Interest, on the other hand, the second 
demand of the reader, is also a quality of 
style, having its source in the imagination 
of the writer. In the present section clear¬ 
ness and the various aids to clearness will 
be discussed in a general way; further 
discussion being reserved for the separate 
sections on the paragraph, the sentence, 
words, <S:c. 

Clearness in writing is best secured by 
careful attention to plan and arrangement, 
whether of the whole composilion or of the 
smaller units. The reader's demand for 
clearness springs, unlike his demand for 
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interest, from the mind. It is an intel¬ 
lectual quality, and is therefore of the 
greatest importance in those kinds of 
composition which make their appeal to 
the reason rather than to the imagination. 
So true is this, that in some cases clearness 
is the only quality which is in any way 
appropriate; any introduction of an emo¬ 
tional or imaginative appeal would strike 
the reader immediately as incongruous. A 
business letter, or the regulations of a 
club, or an act of Parliament, need only 
be clear and free from ambiguity in order 
to satisfy the reader of such documents. 
Their only interest is to be found in the 
elementary fact that they are necessary. 
In a less degree very much the same may 
be said of other kinds of composition, as. 
for example, text-books, though these, it 
is true, allow of many degrees of interest 
in the method of treatment. But even 
when we come to the higher forms of litera¬ 
ture, there still remain certain forms of 
composition which make their appeal princi¬ 
pally to the reason, rather than to the 
emotions or to the imagination. It is 
obvious that such writing requires clearness 
more than any other quality. 

It seems unnecessary to say that in order 
to be clear to others we must first of all 
be clear to ourselves. But yet it appears 
often enough in the essays of novices that 
they have not made clear to themselves 
what they are writing about; they wander 
from point to point and never arrive any¬ 
where. They have not defined beforehand 
either their point of view or the range of 
their subject. The obvious corrective to 
this sort of thing is to map out the ground 
beforehand, to survey it from all possible 
points of view, and then to make a choice 
and adhere to it. Equally important is the 
careful proportioning of the subject-matter 
to the available space ; for if this precaution 
is omitted, one of three things must happen : 
the writer will be obliged to stop before the 
subject is exhausted, and thus leave a 
feelmg of incompleteness ; or he will be 
obliged to condense some of his matter at 
the risk of spoiling the unity and propor¬ 
tion of the whole ; or he will have to con¬ 
dense the whole of the material at the risk 
of obscurity. 

Perhaps the best preventive against the 
general lack of clearness is the careful choice 
of a title. There are few things so distress¬ 
ing to the reader as the essay—with a vague 
general title, which might cover anything— 
which consists of a number of disjointed, 
scrappy paragraphs, each introducing a new 
point of view, or some different and entirely 
unrelated matter. The result is always a 
piece of patchwork, leading nowhere and 


possessing neither unity nor coherence. 
Each of the separate paragraphs may per¬ 
haps have its own unity, and may deal with 
some phase of the subject announced, but 
collectively they have none. A well-chosen 
title, defining the scope of the essay, would 
obviate all this, for it would serve as a 
guide or test to which the contents of each 
separate paragraph might be referred. For 
example, under the vague title '* Liberty ** 
might be introduced a great many points 
of view—certainly too many to be treated 
in an essay of any ordinary length. Such 
a title leaves room for all sorts of irrelevan- 
cies, and loose, unrelated thinking. But a 
qualification of this title, say, “ Liberty 
before the Law,*' would hold the writer to 
the central theme of the essay, and would ex¬ 
clude much of the digression which might 
have crept in under the more comprehensive 
and less exact title. 

Scarcely less important than a proper 
limitation of the subject is the proper 
proportioning of the parts. Few faults 
are so common in the essays of beginners 
as an imperfect sense of proportion. They 
will start at random, and then veer to every 
chance breeze which comes along ; then they 
will run before it as long as it lasts. If 
they chance upon a detail which has some 
special interest for them, or of which they 
have some special knowledge, they will not 
leave it until they have exhausted every 
one of its possibilities. The temptation to 
dwell at length on those details which are 
in themselves interesting, though not rela¬ 
tively of importance, is so strong that 
novices can seldom exercise restraint in the 
treatment of them. This form of excess has 
many inconveniences. In the first place, 
it has a tendency to put the emphasis in 
the wrong place; for emphasis does not 
depend only on position, as in the paragraph 
and sentence, but also on mass. We natu¬ 
rally attach more importance to that part 
of a composition which is more fully and 
completely developed than the rest. That 
which takes up most space is presumably 
that which the writer thinks ought to be 
made most clear, and hence fullness of 
treatment is one of the means of emphasizing 
a particular part of a subject. Over¬ 
development of subordinate details thus 
gives them more prominence than their 
importance merits. Another inconvenience 
of the same mismanagement of detail is 
that the emphasis which is thus wrongly 
placed on a detail is withdrawn from the 
main theme, and weakens it to a correspond¬ 
ing extent. Lack of proportion, then, is 
principally harmful, because it gives the 
reader a wrong idea of the relative import¬ 
ance of the facts, and presses into the back- 
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ground matter which should be made promi¬ 
nent. The moral of all this is that the 
beginner should always decide beforehand 
which part of his subject is the most sig¬ 
nificant, and should take due care that that 
significance is not in any way dimmed by 
any details or digressions, however inter¬ 
esting these may be in themselves. The 
main theme should always have the most 
space, and any encroachment on its space 
should be resisted. 

Limitation of subject and proper pro¬ 
portion are the means of securing what all 
good composition must have—unity. A 
composition has unity when it contains 
neither more nor less than is necessary for 
the presentation of the subject, and when 
every part clearly helps that presentation. 
The commonest violations of unity are due, 
therefore, either to excess or to insufficiency 
of matter. The former mars our impression 
by telling us too much ; the latter mars 
it by telling us too little. The presence of 
irrelevant details, or the over-development 
of relevant ones, unnecessary digressions and 
interpolations—in fact, anything which does 
not contribute to the main impression or 
argument—takes away from the reader's 
attention, prevents him from seeing things 
in their true perspective, blurs the outlines, 
and thus violates the unity of the whole 
composition. On the other hand, the omis¬ 
sion of any essential point, the insufficient 
presentation of a significant detail or argu¬ 
ment, will leave the reader w'ith an imperfect 
and incomplete impression, and will produce 
in him a feeling of faulty structure. He 
will feel that somewhere there is a gap 
which should be bridged, or a bridge which 
should be strengthened. 

Unity, at bottom, is only another name for 
harmony and completeness. It enables the 
reader to feel a composition as a whole ; 
it gives him a point of view from which he 
can survey the whole, and from which he 
can discern whither the composition tends. 
If a composition has no unity, it makes 
no clear impression, but leaves the reader 
rather with a number of detached facts 
of which he does not quite see the con¬ 
nection, though he feels that somewhere 
there is one. This desire to know the con¬ 
nection of things is one which, the world 
over, is crying out for satisfaction. It lies 
at the bottom of all the sciences as well as 
at the bottom of all the arts. Man ever 
seeks to know the whole of the nature of 
things, the why and the wherefore. The 
whole of his science is based on the assump¬ 
tion—for which there is no absolute justi¬ 
fication in experience—^that there is order 
and unity amidst all the confusion of this 
world. Even religion is another form of 
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the same demand to see all things explained 
and unified, to find a first cause and to refer 
everything to it. So also a large part of 
literary criticism is devoted to the exposi¬ 
tion of the fundamental unity of the work 
of our great writers. It extracts from their 
works their philosophy of life, and shows 
that all the parts of that work are in accord¬ 
ance with some fundamental principle of 
their nature. It compares and corrdates ; 
it adjusts each part of a writer's work to 
its proper place, and its aim is to point 
out to the reader that a writer's work is 
all of a piece. Thus, to take a particular 
example, the greater part of the literature 
on Hamlet is an attempt to see Hamlet as 
a consistent character, with its own unity 
of conception. It aims at giving the reader 
a point of view from which all the sides of 
that character will appear parts of a com¬ 
plete and consistent whole. All this mass 
of criticism is, then, an eloquent testimony 
to man’s desire for unity, to his desire to 
see things as a whole, without any irrele- 
vancics or inconsistencies. The only cor¬ 
rective for lack of unity is careful planning 
and the power of self-repression. By bearing 
in mind the scope and purpose of a composi¬ 
tion, and by care that nothing that is outside 
its scope is admitted, the unity of the whole 
may be preserved. Each paragraph, each 
sentence, may be referred back to the title 
or to the general plan, and its relevance 
tested. 

Besides having unity, every composition 
should also have coherence. Coherence in 
details will be discussed later, in the section 
on paragraphs. Here we are concerned more 
with the coherence of a composition as a 
whole. Coherence in a composition implies 
some sort of order and plan. The parts 
should be arranged in such a way that it is 
easy for the reader to see what the writer's 
intention is and what the trend of the com- 
osition is. He must be made to feel that 
e progresses from one point to*another, 
towards some definite end. Perhaps the 
best illustration of incoherence is to be found 
in ordinary verbal discussion, when one 
speaker says to the other, “ I don't follow 
you." The cause of the difficulty is always 
the same: either the argument, or tne 
narrative, or whatever else may be in ques¬ 
tion, has not been presented straightfor¬ 
wardly ; it has been interrupted by some 
digp-ession, by some details the connection 
of which has not been made clear, or else 
some necessary stage of iiie development has 
been omitted, thus rendering the whole un¬ 
clear. Another instance of the incoherence 
which arises from the inability of the speaker 
to keep to the subject, and to explain things 
in an orderly manner, is the garrulous old 
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woman who interrupts her story a dozen 
times to tell you how and why she knows this 
and that, and what she was doing at the 
time it happened, and so on. In her case, 
as in many others, the real source of the 
incoherence is the sudden and unannounced 
change of point of view. 

Coherence, then, is mainly a matter of 
arrangement. It has no laws, for every 
composition requires its own particular 
arrangement: what would be a good order 
in one case would be a bad one in another. 
Nevertheless there are a number of well- 
marked types of procedure which help to 
make a composition more lucid and easy 
to follow, and which will well repay a little 
attention. In the first place, in every 
composition there are certain main divisions 
of the material. The subject must be 
introduced, it must be developed, and it 
must be closed. There is a beginning, a 
middle, and an end. But since it is of the 
nature of all composition that it is a pro¬ 
gression from one point to another, it 
follows that the beginning must lead to 
the middle and the middle to the end. The 
beginning, then, should introduce the sub¬ 
ject in such a way that it is easy to pass 
on to the middle, and the middle should 
be so framed as to pass naturally into the 
conclusion. First of all a starting-point 
has to be found, some common ground has 
to be selected, from which both reader and 
writer may set out on their journey. The 
kinds of introduction are of course very 
numerous, and they vary according to the 
nature of the composition. A story may 
open with an indication of the scene, or 
with the presentation of the characters, or 
with a brief account of their lives up to 
the moment when the story begins. Some 
writers prefer to begin with a lengthy de¬ 
scription of the circumstances which led up 
to the events to be narrated ; others prefer 
the dramatic opening, and commence with 
a dialogue. Similarly there are many pos¬ 
sible openings for an essay. Some open 
with a definition of the terms of the title ; 
others begin with a brief statement of the 
writer’s intention. All that is absolutely 
necessary is that the subject should be 
definitely introduced, and in such a manner 
that the reader cannot possibly have any 
doubt as to what the writer is really about. 

There are several kinds of openings which 
do all this. One opening, which was much 
more in favour formerly than it is now, is 
by quotation, followed by an application of 
the quotation to the matter in hand. An¬ 
other is the already mentioned opening by 
definition of terms, a type of introduction 
which is very common in essays or books 
of an argumentative, expository, of philo¬ 


sophical kind. In larger treatises and books 
a very common method of introduction is 
to define the nature of the subject treated, 
and to point out its relation to other kindred 
subjects or to other branches of the same 
subject. These and many more will be 
found in the essays and novels of good 
writers, and they all have it in common 
that they definitely announce the writer’s 
intention. The introduction should, as far 
as possible, endeavour to seize both on the 
subject and on the reader at the same time. 
For the sake of illustration, some typical 
openings are here added : 

Clio was figured by the ancients as the 
eldest daughter of memory, and chief of 
the Muses; which dignity, whether we 
regard the essential qualities of her art, or 
its practice and acceptance among men, we 
shall find to have been fitly bestowed. 
History, as it lies at the root of all science, 
is also the first distinct product of man’s 
spiritual nature—his earliest expression of 
what can be called thought.’’—Carlyle, 
On History. 

** It is hardly necessary for us to say that 
this is an excellent book excellently trans¬ 
lated. . . . The subject of this book has 
always seemed to us most interesting. How 
it was that Protestantism did so much, yet 
did no more, how it was that the Church of 
Rome, having lost a large part of Europe, not 
ceased to lose, but actually regained nearly 
half of what she had lost, is certainly a 
curious and most important question ; and 
on this question Professor Ranke has thrown 
far more light than any other person who 
has written on it.”—Macaulay, Ranke's 
History of the Popes. 

“ The greatest of English poets, it is 
often said, is but a name. * No letter of his 
writing, no record of his conversation, no 
character of him drawn with any fullness by 
a contemporary,’ have been extracted by 
antiquaries from the piles of rubbish they 
have sifted. Yet of no person is there a 
clearer picture in the popular fancy. You 
seem to have known Shakespeare—to have 
seen Shakespeare—to have been friends 
with Shakespeare. We would attempt a 
slight delineation of the popular idea which 
has been formed, not from loose tradition 
or from remote research, not from what 
some one says some one else said that the 
poet said, but from the data which are at 
least undoubted, from the sure testimony 
of his certain works.”—Bagehot, Shaken 
speare, The Man. 

“ Wishing to address you. Gentlemen, at 
the commencement of a new session, I tried 
to find a subject for discussion, which might 
be at once suitable to the occasion, yet 
neither too large for your time, nor too 
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minute or abstruse for your attention. I 
think I see one for my purpose in the very 
title of your faculty. It is the faculty of 
Philosophy and Letters. . . . Accordingly 
I shall select for remark the latter of the 
two, and attempt to determine what we 
are to understand by Letters or Literature, 
in what Literature consists, and how it 
stands relatively to science.”—Newman, 
Literature. 

** My first duty this evening is to ask your 
pardon for the ambiguity of the title under 
which the subject of lecture has been an¬ 
nounced : for indeed I am not going to 
talk of kings, known as regnant, nor of 
treasuries, understood to contain wealth; 
but of quite another order of royalty, and 
another material of riches, than those 
usually acknowledged. ... I will take the 
slight mask off at once, and tell you plainly 
that I want to speak to you about the 
treasures hidden in books ; and about the 
way we find them, and the way we lose 
them.”—Ruskin, Sesame and Lilies. 

On an evening in July, in the year i8—, 

at East D-, a beautiful little town in 

a certain district in East Anglia, I first saw 
the light. 

” My father was a Cornishman, the 
oungest, as I have heard him say, of seven 
rothers,” &c.—Borrow, Lavengro. 

** He that hath wife and children hath 
given hostages to Fortune ; for they are 
impediments to great enterprises, cither of 
virtue or mischief.”—Bacon, Of Marriage and 
Single Life. 

“ A moss rose-bud hiding her face among 
the leaves one hot summer morning, for 
fear the sun should injure her complexion, 
happened to let fall a glance towards her 
roots, and to see the bed in which she was 
growing. What a filthy place I she cried. 
What a home they have chosen for me ! 
I, the most beautiful of flowers, fastened 
down in such a detestable neighbourhood ! 
She threw her face into the air, thrust her¬ 
self into the hands of the first passer-by 
who stopped to look at her, and escaped in 
triumph, as she thought, into the centre of 
a nosegay. But her triumph was short¬ 
lived : in a few hours she withered and 
died. 

** was reminded of this story when 
hearing a living thinker of some eminence 
once say that he considered Christianity to 
have been a misfortune.”—Froude, T/ie 
Philosophy of Christianity. 

After the introduction the subject has to 
be developed and expanded. Here, too, 
there are many ways of progressing, one of 
the commonest being progression in time. 
Things happen in some sort of sequence, so 
that it is natural that they should be pre¬ 


sented in the order of their occurrence, 
unless there is some special reason for de¬ 
parting from that order. The particular 
kind of composition to which this form of 
development is most appropriate is of 
course narrative. History and fiction alike 
lend themselves to it, though even in these 
other methods are possible, and, on occa¬ 
sion, equally good. A common variety of 
progression in chronological order is to be 
found both in history and in fiction, where 
the writer has several parallel stories or 
different phases of the same subject to 
develop. In such cases he may be obliged 
to separate the various elements of the 
narrative and to advance each in turn up to 
a certain point, and then return to the 
others to resume the broken thread. Obvi¬ 
ously, too, this method of progression is 
limited to those forms of composition in 
which action plays the principal r61e, in 
which things do happen in succession. 
The order selected, again, will vary with 
the subject and with the manner of treat¬ 
ment. In some cases the most suitable 
plan may be to begin with the earliest, and 
to lead on to the latest events ; in others 
the reverse order may be better; and in 
yet another case a combination of the two 
methods may be best. The only ruling 
principle is that the order selected, which¬ 
ever it may be, should be the one which is 
most conducive to clearness and to the 
coherent development of the story. 

Those facts which are not primarily re¬ 
lated in time, or in which the temporal 
relation is not the most important one, or 
in which it does not require any special 
emphasis laid upon it, may be more suit¬ 
ably arranged on some other basis. So, 
for example, they may be presented with 
reference to their position. Most descrip¬ 
tive work is naturally of this kind. But 
just as there are variations required by the 
subject in the presentation in chronological 
order, so also there are variations required 
by the subject in the position order. A 
description of a landscape may be made 
from the point of view of one looking 
down at the landscape from an eminence, 
or from the point of view of one driving 
through it in a motor-car. The latter 
will describe objects in the order which 
they come to him ; the former will de¬ 
scribe, according to some plan, the relative 
position of objects, the most conspicuous 
features of the landscape, irrespective of 
position. Or the description may vary 
according to the person who gives the 
description. The geologist would not de¬ 
scribe the same objects, nor describe them in 
same order, as the botanist. So, too, the de¬ 
scription of a room given by an auctioneer 
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and by a novelist would not be the same, 
for each has a different object in view. 
Hie one wishes to give a catalogue, and the 
other wishes to give a general description 
of the room rather than an accurate enu¬ 
meration of the objects in it. In several of 
the above examples the real cause of the 
difference of treatment, and of the difference 
in the manner of presentation, is in the 
selection of the details, and this selection, 
in its turn, depends on the purpose of the 
writer. This may well be shown from the 
following passage from Dickens : 

'' A little shop, quite crammed and choked 
with the abundance of its stock ; a perfectly 
voracious little shop, with a maw as accom¬ 
modating and full as any shark’s. Cheese, 
butter, soap, firewood, pickles, matches, 
bacon, table-beer, peg-tops, sweet-meats, 
toys, kites, bird-seed, cold ham, birch brooms, 
hearth-stone, salt, vinegar, blacking, red 
herrings, stationery, lard, mushroom ketchup, 
stay-laces, loaves of bread, shuttlecocks, eggs, 
and slate-pencils : everything was fish that 
came to the net of this greedy little shop, 
and all these articles were in its net. How 
many other kinds of petty merchandise 
were there it is hard to say ; but balls of 
thread, ropes of onions, pounds of candles, 
cabbage-nets, and brushes, hung in bunches 
from the ceiling, like extraordinary fruit; 
while various old canisters, emitting aro- 
n^atic smells, established the veracity of the 
inscription over the outer door, which in¬ 
formed the public that the owner of this 
little shop was a licensed dealer in tea, 
cofiEee, tobacco, pepper, and snuff.” 

Here there is no order, but rather inten¬ 
tional disorder. The aim of the description 
is to convey to our minds an impression of 
a shop, and this it successfully does. The 
shop is clearly a jumble of a shop; but if 
the numerous articles enumerated had been 
classified into raw and prepared food¬ 
stuffs, toys, household articles, &c., this 
impression would have been lost, and we 
should have thought rather of some very 
orderly shop. This example, then, shows 
that the order in which the facts are pre¬ 
sented must depend, in the first place, on 
the nature of the composition and on the 
impression which the writer wishes to 
create. 

The presentation in order of time and 
place ma,y^ be yet further complicated by 
considerations of cause and effect. This 
latter relation is of course always at the 
same time a chronological order, but it may 
vex^ considerably affect the grouping of 
objects which are related by position. 
There are, moreover, a vast number of 
subjects of composition the material of 
which has no relations either of time, of 


place, or of cause and effect, and for these 
some other method of presentation must be 
found. Such are the great mass of critical 
and expository subjects, as, for example, 
the present book. The order of progression 
in such work is based always on some 
logical relation, and the number of possible 
arrangements is only limited by the number of 
possible logical relations between the several 
parts of the subject. In most books coming 
under this head there are several possible 
arrangements of the material, all of them 
equally logical, but not all equally advan¬ 
tageous in giving effect to the wishes of the 
writer. The most common arrangement of 
the logical kind is that based on some form 
of classification of the material, by which 
those thoughts and facts which have a 
close logical relation are presented together, 
in the order which seems most natural and 
most conducive to clearness. A commercial 
geography, for example, may begin with a 
classification of the industrial centres, 
irrespective of their position, and proceed 
to a classification of coalfields, agricultural 
centres, and so on. But it would scarcely 
pass from a description of the cotton¬ 
spinning centres to flax-growing, and then 
back again to the tanning industry. Those 
facts which are in some way closely related 
would be taken together. 

If the logical basis of progression is that 
of cause and effect, there are also various 
methods of procedure. Effects may be 
mentioned before causes, or causes before 
effects, whichever order suits the particular 
purpose of the writer best. His choice 
may be determined by his desire to empha¬ 
size one group of effects more than another ; 
he may wish to explain the present from the 
past, or the past from the present, or the 
future from both, and his manner of pro¬ 
gression will depend both on this intention 
and on the nature of his material. 

Another logical method of progression is 
from general to particular, or from particular 
to general. Either the general statement 
may be introduced first and be followed by 
examples and illustrations, 'or the illustra¬ 
tions may precede and the general statement 
or the inference from the data follow. This 
is the arrangement of material usually 
found in composition of an argumentative 
character. The details of the arrangement 
depend, of course, on the aim of the writer. 
Where he wishes to illustrate the application 
of a general principle, the natural order is 
to place the general principle first, and then 
to proceed to the applications of it. But 
where, on the other hand, the writer wishes 
to establish a general principle, the natural 
order is to lead up to it by the various stages 
of evidence and proof, and then to state me 
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conclusion which may be drawn from the 
evidence. All demonstration and argument 
tends to follow this plan. Some particular 
end is kept in view, and all the evidence is 
accumulated, and presented in such an order 
that one piece of evidence is related to, or 
grows out of another, until the proof, or 
the argument, is completely unfolded. 
Similar in purpose, though somewhat dif¬ 
ferent in kind, is the arrangement of the 
material with a view to creating a certain 
impression or mood. Here, as in the ex¬ 
ample quoted above, the material is first 
selected in accordance with its fitness for 
producing the desired impression or mood, 
those elements which will make an appeal 
to the imagination are combined, and the 
whole is so presented that each part helps 
to create the desired impression. 

Yet another common method of grouping 
the material is that of juxtaposition and 
contrast. This method is usually followed 
where the subject is one which is best 
illustrated by analogy, contrast, or com¬ 
parison. Sometimes we may know what a 
thing is by knowing what it is not. Some 
things we may understand better by under¬ 
standing their resemblance to other and 
more familiar things. In such cases de¬ 
velopment by analogy, contrast, or juxta¬ 
position may prove useful, either by itself 
or in combination with any of the other 
methods mentioned. 

Coherence, then, is mainly a matter of 
classification and arrangement, with a view 
to an orderly and clear development of the 
subject. Any manner of progression which 
makes quite clear the writer's intention, and 
which at the same time is easy for the 
reader both to understand and to follow, 
IS good, whether it be progression in the 
order of time, place, cause and effect, or 
in any other of the ways mentioned. That 
the manner of progression may be largely 
determined by the nature of the composi¬ 
tion, and by the writer’s purpose, has been 
seen already ; but it may also be determined 
by the character of the audience, for the 
manner which might be quite clear to one 
audience would not be clear to another. 

Perhaps the best means of studying co¬ 
herence in writing is to read the works of 
good writers and to pay special attention 
to the way in which they develop their 
subject-matter. A very little observation 
will show that the method of the novelist 
differs from that of the historian, and that 
both differ in their methods from those of 
the scientist or the essayist. All will show, 
too, numerous varieties of a single type of 
development. 

The middle of a composition leads on to 
the end, which, as a general rule, should 
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bring the reader back to a state of rest. 
If it does not do this, the composition lacks 
unity, it is not rounded off, and leaves the 
reader with a feeling that something is 
missing. The nature of the close of a com¬ 
position is often fixed by the middle, just 
in the same way as the middle is moulded 
by the beginning. Whether the composi¬ 
tion be a novel, in which an unstable posi¬ 
tion achieves equilibrium and complications 
are resolved; or an essay, in which the pur¬ 
pose announced at the outset is fulfilled ; or 
an argument or demonstration, where the 
roof is given—^in all alike the reader is 
rought back to a position of rest. He 
feels that nothing has been omitted, that 
there is nothing more to come. Here, as 
in the case of openings, a study of the con¬ 
clusions of some good writers will reveal 
more than any amount of theoretical 
exposition, so that for this reason we 
append the concluding sentences of the 
works of which the openings are given 
above:— 

In this manner, though, as above re¬ 
marked, all action is extended in three 
ways, and the general sum of human action 
is a whole Universe, with all limits of it 
unknown, does HivStory strive, by running 
path after path, through the Impassable, 
m manifold directions and intersections, 
to secure for us some oversight over the 
Whole; in which endeavour, if each His¬ 
torian will look well around him from his 
path, tracking it out with the eye, and not, 
as is more common, with the nose, she may 
at last prove not altogether unsuccessful. 
Praying only that increased division of 
labour do not here, as elsewhere, aggravate 
our already strong Mechanical tendencies, 
so that in the manual dexterity for parts 
we lose all command over the whole, and 
the hope of any Philosophy of History be 
farther off than ever,—let us all wish here 
great and greater success.”—Carlyle, On 
History, 

** Here we close this hasty sketch of one 
of the most important chapters on the his¬ 
tory of mankind. Our readers will have 
great reason to feel obliged to us if we 
have interested them sufficiently to induce 
them to peruse Professor Ranke's book.”— 
Macaulay, Rankers History of the Popes, 

” We seem to see him eyeing the burgesses 
with good-humoured fellowship and genial 
(though suppressed and half-unconscious) 
contempt, drawing out their old stories, 
and acquiescing in their foolish notions, 
with ever3d:hing in his head and easy say¬ 
ings upon his tongue,—a full mind and a 
deep dark eye, that played upon an easy 
scene—now in fanciful solitude, now in 
cheerful society; now occupied with deep 
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thoughts, now, and equally so, with trivial 
recreations, forgetting the dramatist in the 
man of substance, and the poet in the 
happy companion; beloved and even re¬ 
spected, wim a hope for everyone and a 
smile for all.*’—Bagehot, Shakespeare, The 
Man, 

The concluding paragraph of Newman’s 
essay on Literature is printed on page 252. 

As a last example may be quoted the 
closing lines of Gibtxin’s Decline and Fall of 
the Roman Empire. 

** The historian may applaud the import¬ 
ance and variety of his subject; but, while 
he is conscious of his own imperfections, he 
must often accuse the deficiency of his 
materials. It was among the ruins of the 
Capitol that I first conceived the idea of 
a work which has amused and exercised 
near twenty years of my life, and which, 
however inadequate to my wishes, I finally 
deliver to the curiosity and candour of the 
public.” 

III. Paragraphs 

A knowledge of the nature of the para¬ 
graph, as a unit of composition, is perhaps 
the most useful of all aids to clearness in 
writing, though the proper use of the para¬ 
graph is not advantageous for this purpose 
alone. We propose, therefore, in this sec¬ 
tion, to point out some of the principles, 
of more or less general application, of 
paragraph division. It is not to be imagined, 
of course, that there are any hard-and-fast 
laws of paragraph division, paragraph 
structure, and paragraph sequence. The 
determination of these latter must, in the 
last resort, depend on the impression which 
the writer wishes to create ; but neverthe¬ 
less, subject to this important reservation, 
there are certain principles which are almost 
always observed. 

Paragraphs may be considered from many 
points of view. We may consider them, 
and we propose so to consider them in the 
present section, from the point of view (i) of 
their function ; (2) of their nature, and of 
the characteristics by which they are en¬ 
abled to perform those functions; (3) of 

the various kinds of paragraphs, adapted 
to serve the special ends of special functions; 
under this head may be mentioned intro¬ 
ductory, concluding, and transitional para¬ 
graphs ,* (4) of the relation of one paragraph 
to another, and the sequence of paragraphs ; 
(5) of the structure of the single paragraph ; 
and (6) of the length of paragraphs. 

The Function of the Paragraph 

The external and visible mark of the 
paragraph is the beginning of a new line. 


with a slight indentation from the normal 
margin. This simple typographical device 
is the counterpart in the written language 
of the pauses we make in the spoken lan¬ 
guage, or, to be more exact, of the pauses 
in the language of set speeches, sermons, 
lectures, and so on. In ordinary conversa¬ 
tion we do not, of course, speak in para¬ 
graphs, for the simple reason that we are 
usually interrupted, or else we finish what 
we have to say within the limits of what 
would be a single paragraph. The function 
of the pause, as of the new paragraph with 
its external mark of indentation, is to give 
both writer and reader a rest, to give them 
a moment of time in which to reflect, and 
to survey what has been written. This 
moment of reflection enables the reader to 
see where he is being led, and to gain an 
idea of the general trend of the argu¬ 
ment, narrative, exposition, or whatever 
else may be the subject-matter of the 
piece. He sees that he is being led for¬ 
ward by definitely marked stages, each one 
of which he feels to be an advance in the 
movement. 

Paragraphs, therefore, are essential to the 
movement of a composition, and this is 
perhaps their most important function. By 
forming convenient nnger-posts along the 
route, especially where the road has many 
turnings, or where the country is difficult, 
they enable the traveller to advance without 
any fear of losing his way, and with the 
knowledge that he can, if necessary, retrace 
his steps. By their help he knows not 
only whither he is going, but also whence he 
comes. There are, of course, many kinds 
of paragraphs, just as there are many kinds 
of finger-posts, some with lettering defaced 
or obliterated; but nevertheless all good 
paragraphs lead one forward. Whether 
they introduce a new incident in a narrative, 
describe a new function in an exposition, or 
add an illustration to an argument, in any 
case they add something, and cause the 
whole of the composition to advance to 
that extent. 

But the function of the ^paragraph is not 
only to advance the movement, but also 
to make it clear to the reader how and 
whither the advance is made. Paragraphs, 
if well constructed, form, as it were, the 
pattern of the piece, and form certain clear 
outlines by which on a broad survey the 
reader is enabled to see the relation of one 
part to another, and to gain a comprehensive 
view of the whole. There is, indeed, some 
relation between the manner of printing 
paragraphs in an essay or in a chapter and 
the manner of printing, in some editions, 
of the propositions of Euclid. In these 
latter we sometimes find that each stage 
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in the development of the proof is printed 
in paragraph form : 

•/AB-CD and XY«AB 
XY «CD. 

By printing in this way the reader is made 
to feel that each step in the unfolding of 
the proof constitutes a separate and inde¬ 
pendent link in the chain of evidence, and 
by presenting it in this detached way it 
gains in significance and in force. The 
simple device of printing in paragraph form 
detaches, in the mind of the reader, each 
step from the rest, and forces him to recog¬ 
nise its separate existence and its particular 
function and place in the argument as a 
whole. Another instance of the value of the 
spacing in paragraph divisions is to be found 
in the modern theatre posters. Formerly 
these were covered with a mass of lettering of 
different sizes and of different colours, and 
were crowded with a mass of details. In 
addition to the things one wished to see, 
and which one could not see owing to the 
confusion of irrelevant details, we were told 
the name of the stage-manager, of the busi¬ 
ness-manager, of the firm who lent certain 
“ properties,” of the firm who designed and 
provided the dresses, and much more of the 
like. More recently this has all been changed. 
It has been felt that theatre posters, like 
all other kinds of composition, must follow 
certain elementary principles if they are to 
be intelligible to the reading public, and in 
consequence it is now possible to sec in 
the theatre poster what one wishes to see, 
without first having to disengage it from 
the mass of irrelevant details by which it 
was formerly obscured. The important 
things—the name of the theatre, the name 
of the piece, and the date when the piece 
is to be produced—occupy a prominent place 
on the poster, and stand out distinctly, in 
much the same way as a paragraph stands 
out beside its fellows. 

The paragraph, however, has another 
function than that of helping to advance 
the movement and to give perspective : it 
is also a valuable means of giving emphasis 
to a particular thought or to a particular 
part of the subject. This it may do in 
several ways. The mere fact that a para¬ 
graph is a sort of enclosure, marking off a 
certain well-defined tenito^, is sufficient 
to attract the attention, since all that is 
within the enclosure is presented to the 
mind as a complete unit, and is to that ex¬ 
tent more noticeable—more emphatic— 
than it could possibly be if it were merged 
in a mass of other detail. The fact that a 
paragraph stands out clear and distinct from 
its context is therefore one source of em¬ 
phasis, even though in this sense all para¬ 
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graphs are equally emphatic. On the other 
hand, a particular paragraph may be ren¬ 
dered specially emphatic—more emphatic 
than its neighbours ; and this is a peculi¬ 
arity not of all paragraphs, but of some 
specially selected ones. It is therefore a 
special rather than a general function. 

In this sense a paragraph may be emphatic 
either by its structure or by its position. 
It is emphatic by structure in various ways, 
in all of which the emphasis is due to the 
fact that the structure of the paragraph is 
in some way unusual. Thus, for example, a 
short paragraph following a series of long 
ones tends, by force of contrast, to gain 
in emphasis. In his essay on Rank 6 *s His¬ 
tory of the Popes, Macaulay, after a series of 
long paragraphs descriptive of the policy of 
the Church of Rome, introduces the follow¬ 
ing paragraph, consisting of a single sen¬ 
tence—a paragraph which, by reason of its 
shortness, becomes especially emphatic : 

“We have dwelt long on this subject, 
because we believe that, of the many causes 
to which the Church of Rome owed her 
safety and her triumph at the close of the 
sixteenth century, the chief was the pro¬ 
found policy with which she used the fana¬ 
ticism of such persons as St. Ignatius and 
St. Teresa.” 

In this paragraph, any special emphasis 
it possesses is derived partly from its brevity, 
especially in contrast to the length of the 
preceding paragraphs, though partly, as we 
shall see shortly, it is derived from its posi¬ 
tion. But brevity is not the only structural 
means of imparting emphasis to a para¬ 
graph, for just as a short paragraph amidst 
long ones tends to be emphatic, so also a 
long paragraph amidst shorter ones tends 
to be so. It is, indeed, only natural that 
that which the author develops most fully 
should carry greater weight, and be, on 
that account, more emphatic. It follows, 
moreover, as a corollary to this, that 
whatever is not of special significance 
should not be developed at undue length, 
since this would distract the attention from 
the more to the less important matter. 

We have said that the special emphasis 
of the above paragraph is derived partly 
from its structure, and partly also from its 
position. It owes this position emphasis to 
the fact that it is a brief and concise sum¬ 
mary of the arguments which had preceded 
it; it is thus a climax, and, as such, em¬ 
phatic. The same paragraph with a slight 
change of tense in the principal verb might 
also have preceded those arguments and 
still have retained the emphasis which it 
derives from its brevity, though it would 
lose much of the emphasis which belongs 
to it by virtue of its position at the end of 
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a series of arguments. In much the same 
way an introductory paragraph may be 
emphatic both by position and by brevity: 
the former because it introduces the subject 
of the composition, and the latter because 
it specially calls the attention of the reader 
to me fact that a new phase of the subject 
is about to be treated. Similarly a con¬ 
cluding paragraph may be emphatic, espe¬ 
cially when the opportunity is seized to sum¬ 
marise and drive home the various points 
of the body of the essay. Thus Newman, 
in his essay on Literature, presses into his 
concluding paragraph all the conclusions ho 
has arrived at in the course of the essay: 

** If, then, the power of speech is a gift 
as great as any that can be named,—if the 
origin of language is by many philosophers 
even considered to be nothing short of 
divine,—^if by means of words the secrets 
of the heart are brought to light, pain of 
soul is relieved, hidden grief is carried off, 
sympathy conveyed, counsel imparted, and 
wisdom perpetuated,—if by great authors 
the many arc drawn up into unity, national 
character is fixed, a people speaks, the past 
and the future, the East ana the West, are 
brought into communication with each 
other,—^if such men are, in a word, the 
spokesmen and prophets of the human 
family,—^it will not answer to make light of 
literature or to neglect its study ; rather 
we may be sure that, in proportion as we 
master it, in whatever language, and imbibe 
its spirit, we shall ourselves become in our 
own measure the ministers of like benefits 
to others, be they many or few, be they in 
the obscurer or the more distinguished 
walks of life,—^who are united to us by social 
ties, and are within the sphere of our per¬ 
sonal influence.^’ 

The Nature of the Paragraph 

The second point of view from which we 
may regard the paragraph is that of its 
characteristics. We have to ask ourselves 
not only what its functions are, but also 
what it IS in itself. This question has already 
been answered, in part, in the discussion of 
the function of the paragraph. If it is the 
function of the paragraph to assist in the 
movement of a composition, it follows that 
the paragraph must be so constructed as 
to make it clear to the reader that the move¬ 
ment is progressing. How it can do this 
can perhaps best be seen by an examination 
of our experience as readers. If we ask 
ourselves how it is that it would be difiBlcult 
to read a book or an essay which had neither 
chapter nor paragraph division, we should 
soon discover that it was because the sub¬ 
ject-matter was not presented to our minds 


in a manner in which we could readily 
assimilate it. In reading a book, as in 
travelling along a road, we must, if we are 
to be conscious of any progress, be able to 
perceive definite marks of that progress; 
we must consciously proceed from one point 
to another. Progress along a road is marked 
by the objects of nature, or by the change of 
view. Our memory of such progress is 
made up of pictures or impressions of certain 
stages of the journey. Very much the same 
thing may be said of our progress through 
a book. Here also we proceed from point 
to point, from view to view, and the advance 
is marked by the paragraph, the section 
and the chapter. The paragraph, then, 
should present just so much of the matter 
as may be taken in at a single glance, as 
may be included in a single survey. Should 
it contain more than this, it must fail of 
its purpose, and can only confuse the reader 
rather than illumine him. 

A paragraph, then, contains just so much 
of an argument, exposition, narrative or de¬ 
scription as may conveniently be assimilated 
at once. In other words, it should have 
unity. Precisely to state what unity is is not 
possible, for it is not the same to all people. 
This may be well illustrated by a comparison 
drawn from other fields of observation. If, 
for example, we imagine ourselves standing 
on some mountain-top, surveying the 
country around us, and allow the eye to 
travel round until it rests on one part of 
the landscape, the eye can only include a 
certain limited section of the horizon, and 
therefore, in glancing round at the country 
below us, we get a series of pictures, each 
of which is detached and separate. It is, 
of course, possible to let the eye travel 
round the whole horizon, without allowing 
it to rest for a moment, but if we do this we 
lose the clearness of impression which we 
derive from dividing up the landscape into 
a series of units. Different people will, of 
course, divide up the landscape in different 
ways, according to their particular prefer¬ 
ences of line and form, but all will remember 
the scene as a scries of separate impressions, 
each one of which has its own unity and de¬ 
tachment. Quite similar is the unity of the 
paragraph. We can read a composition with¬ 
out pausing, just as we may allow the eye 
to travel round the horizon ; but if we wish 
to have a clear impression of what we read, 
we must be able to split it up into sections, 
each one of which we may survey and 
understand separately, each one of which 
is a complete picture. Opinions may differ 
as to how much should be put into the 
picture, though there can be no doubt that 
there must be a picture, and that it must 
have some kind of unity. Unity,, then, is 
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the first necessity of a good paragraph. 
Perhaps the best proof of this is to be found 
in the examination of some of the para¬ 
graphs of good writers, and for this pur¬ 
pose we propose to add here the full text 
of one of the shorter essays from The 
Spectator, in order to analyse it from this 
point of view. The ess^ selected for this 
purpose is the one on “ Cheerfulness.** 

On Cheerfulness 

I have always preferred cheerfulness to 
mirth. The latter I consider as an act, 
the former as a habit of mind. Mirth is 
short and transient, cheerfulness fixed and 
permanent. Those are often raised into the 
greatest transports of mirth who are subject 
to the greatest depressions of melancholy. 
On the contrary, cheerfulness, though it 
does not give the mind such an exquisite 
ladness, prevents us from falling into any 
epths of sorrow. Mirth is like a flash of 
lightning, that breaks through a gloom of 
clouds, and glitters for a moment; cheer¬ 
fulness keeps up a kind of daylight in the 
mind, and fills it with a sort of steady and 
permanent serenity. 

“ Men of austere principles look upon 
mirth as too wanton and dissolute for a 
state of probation, and as filled with a 
* certain triumph and insolence of heart that 
is inconsistent with a life which is at every 
moment obnoxious to the greatest dangers. 
Writers of this complexion have observed 
that the sacred person who was the great 
pattern of perfection was never seen to 
laugh. 

** Cheerfulness of mind is not liable to any 
of these exceptions ; it is of a serious and 
composed nature ; it does not throw the 
mind into a condition improper to the pre¬ 
sent state of humanity, and is very conspicu¬ 
ous in the characters of those who are 
looked upon as the greatest philosophers 
among the heathen, as well as among those 
who have been deservedly esteemed as 
saints and holy men among Christians. 

“If we consider cheerfulness in three 
lights—with regard to ourselves, to those 
we converse with, and to the great author 
of our being—it will not a little recommend 
itself on each of these accounts. The man 
who is possessed oT this excelling frame of 
mind is not only e^y in his thoughts, but 
a perfect master o\ all the powers and 
faculties of his souiy His imagination is 
always clear, and his judgment undis¬ 
turbed ; his temper is even and unrufiied, 
whether in action or in solitude. He comes 
with relish to all those goods which nature 
has provided for him, tastes all the pleasures 
of the creation which are poured about him. 
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and does not feel the full weight of those 
accidental evils which may befall him. 

“ When I consider this cheerful state of 
mind in its third relation, I cannot but look 
upon it as a constant habitual gratitude to 
the great Author of nature. An inward 
cheerfulness is an implicit praise and thanks¬ 
giving to Providence under all its dispensa¬ 
tions. It is a kind of acquiescence m the 
state wherein we are placed, and a secret 
approbation of the Divine Will in his con¬ 
duct towards man. 

“ There are but two things which, in my 
opinion, can reasonably deprive us of this 
cheerfulness of heart. The first of these is 
the sense of guilt. A man who lives in a 
state of vice and impenitence can have no 
title to that evenness and tranquillity of 
mind which is the health of the soul, and 
the natural effect of virtue and innocence. 
Cheerfulness in an ill man deserves a harder 
name than language can furnish us with, 
and is many degrees beyond what we com¬ 
monly call folly or madness. 

“ Atheism, by which I mean a disbelief 
of a Supreme Being, and consequently of 
a future state, under whatsoever title it 
shelters itself, may likewise very reason¬ 
ably deprive a man of this cheerfulness of 
temper. There is something so particularly 
gloomy and offensive to human nature in 
the prospect of non-existence, that I cannot 
but wonder, with many excellent writers, 
how it is possible for a man to outlive the 
expectation of it. For my own part, I 
think the Being of a God is so little to be 
doubted, that it is almost the only truth we 
are sure of; and such a truth as we meet 
with in every object, in every occurrence, 
and in every thought. If we look into the 
characters of this tribe of infidels, we gener¬ 
ally find that they are made up of pride, 
spleen, and cavil. It is indeed no wonder, 
that men who are so uneasy to themselves 
should be so to the rest of the world ; and 
how is it possible for a man to be otherwise 
than uneasy in himself, who is in danger 
every moment of losing his entire existence, 
and dropping into nothing. 

“ The vicious man and the Atheist have 
therefore no pretence to cheerfulness, and 
would act very unreasonably should they 
endeavour after it. It is impossible for any 
one to live in good humour and enjoy his 
present existence, who is apprehensive 
either of torment or of annihilation; of 
being miserable, or of not being at all. 

“ After having mentioned these two great 
principles, which are destructive of cheer¬ 
fulness in their own nature, as well as in 
right reason, I cannot think of any other 
that ought to banish this happy temper 
from a virtuous mind. Pain and sickness. 
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shame and reproach, poverty and old-age— 
nay, death itself—considering the shortness 
of their duration and the advantage we reap 
from them, do not deserve the name of 
evils. A good mind may bear up under 
them with fortitude, with indolence, and with 
cheerfulness of heart. The tossing of a 
tempest does not discompose him, which 
he IS sure will bring him to a joyful 
harbour. 

** A man who uses his best endeavour to 
live according to the dictates of virtue and 
right reason, has two perpetual sources of 
cheerfulness, in the consideration of his own 
nature, and of that Being upon whom he 
has a dependance. If he looks into himself 
he cannot but rejoice in that existence 
which is so lately bestowed upon him, and 
which, after millions of ages, will be still 
new, and still in its beginning. How many 
self-congratulations naturally arise in the 
mind, when it reflects on this its entrance 
into eternity, when it takes a view of those 
improvable faculties, which in a few years, 
and even at its first setting out, have made 
so considerable a progress, and which will 
still be receiving an increase of perfection, 
and consequently an increase of happiness I 
The consciousness of such a Being spreads 
a perpetual diffusion of joy through tlie soul 
of a virtuous man, and makes him look 
upon himself every moment as more happy 
than he knows how to conceive. 

** The second source of cheerfulness to a 
good mind is the consideration of that Being 
on whom we have our dependance, and in 
whom, though we behold Him as yet but in 
the first faint discoveries of His perfections, 
we see everything we can imagine as great, 
glorious, or amiable. We find ourselves 
everywhere upheld by His goodness, and 
surrounded with an immensity of love and 
mercy. In short, we depend upon a Being, 
whose power qualifies Him to make us happy 
by an infinity of means, whose goodness and 
truth engage Him to make those happy who 
desire it of Him, and whose unchangeable¬ 
ness will secure us in this happiness to all 
eternity. 

“ Such considerations, which everyone 
should perpetually cherish in his thoughts, 
will banish from us all that secret heaviness 
of heart which unthinking men are subject 
to when they lie under no real affliction ; all 
that anguish which we may feel from any 
evil that actually oppresses us, to which I 
may likewise add those little cracklings of 
mirth and folly that are apter to betray 
virtue than support it; and establish in 
us such an even and cheerful temper, as 
makes us pleasing to ourselves, to those 
with whom we converse, and to Him whom 
we were made to please.'* 


On reading this essay, it will appear that 
four main thoughts are developed : 

A. The nature of cheerfulness. 

B. The relations of cheerfulness. 

C. The obstacles to cheerfulness. 

D. The sources of cheerfulness. 


These four thoughts form the larger frame¬ 
work of the essay ; they constitute its larger 
units. Such being the case, the essay might 
have been written in four paragraphs, and 
doubtless some writers would nave so 
written it. Of course, whether or not this 
should be done depends very much on the 
length of the essay, and on this point more 
will have to be said later on. Addison, 
however, prefers short paragraphs to long 
ones. It is a feature of his style that it 
is light and graceful, a feature to which 
short, vivid paragraphs to no little extent 
contribute. Hence in the above essay he 
has divided up his four main units into a 
number of smaller ones, each of which is 
developed in a separate paragraph, and each 
of which has its own unity on a smaller 
scale. A further analysis of the essay will 
show the following subdivision of the 
material: 


A, Nature 


1. Definition of cheerfulness 

by contrast with mirth. 

2. Development of the con¬ 

trast by enlargement on 
nature of mirth. 

3. Development of the con¬ 

trast by enlargement on 
nature of cheerfulness. 


B. Relations 


{ Cheerfulness in relation 
to ourselves. 

Cheerfulness in relation 
to others. 

2. Cheerfulness in relation to 
God. 


1. Guilt as an obstacle to 

cheerfulness. 

2. Atheism as an obstacle to 

G. Obstacles cheerfulness. 

3. Summary of i and 2. 

4. Other obstacles are only 

apparently such. 


D. Sources 


(; 


The knowledge of man and 
of human progress. 
Reflection on God. 
Conclusion. 


If we now read over once again the para¬ 
graphs of the essay, and bear in mind the 
above schematic representation of its sub¬ 
ject-matter, it will be obvious what is meant 
by the unity of the paragraph. We shall 
see that in each of them there is developed 
one main thought, and only one. There is 
not a single sentence in any one of them 
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which does not add something to the de¬ 
velopment of the central thought; there 
is not a single sentence which draws away 
the attention to some extraneous matter. 
Everywhere there is concentration and a 
conscious aim ; everywhere the writer has 
clearly before the mind’s eye the exact 
nature of the impression which he wishes 
to create. 

Unity in a paragraph implies, therefore, 
the development of some one predominant 
thought and the exclusion of everything 
which is not closely related to that thought. 
By this it is not meant, of course, that a 
paragraph may only contain one thought— 
that is the function of a sentence—but that 
it shall contain the development of only 
one main thought, to which all other thoughts 
stand in some close and intimate relation. 
We have seen, for example, that the above 
essay of Addison might have been written 
in four paragraphs instead of twelve, and in 
this case each of the four paragraphs would 
have contained two or more main thoughts. 
But then it should be noted that these 
latter are so closely related that they form 
together one larger principal thought; that 
they may be merged in a larger whole, which 
would in its turn still possess unity. The 
case would be quite different if, for example, 
A 3 and B i, or B 2 and C i, had been 
merged into one paragraph ; for in that 
case the two thoughts are not so intimately 
related that they can be included under some 
larger head, or at any rate they cannot be so 
included in an essay planned on the lines of 
this one. 

In the same way in an essay on Scott, de¬ 
veloped on the following lines : 

Scott 


later life and of his work as a poet in the 
same paragraph ; nor should he discuss his 
work as a novelist and his reputation at 
home in the same paragraph, for there is 
not a sufficiently close relation between these 
aspects of Scott to give unity to a para¬ 
graph embracing them both. 

Apart from the essential point of unity, a 
writer will divide his material into as many 
or as few paragraphs as he chooses. His 
choice will be limited only by the general 
principles of all literary art. He will not 
make them so long that they become 
fatiguing, nor will he make them so short 
that they become scrappy and disconnected. 
He will seek to preserve the harmony and 
proportion which the nature of the subject 
anci his own intentions impose upon him. 
Thus, for example, the above essay on 
Scott, further developed and paragraphed 
as follows, would evidently betray a poor 
sense of proportion: 


Life and Work of Scott 


Life 


Work 


f Childhood. 
I. Youth. 

I Manhood. 


As a poet . 


As a novelist 


'2, As a lyric poet. 

3. As a writer of 

ballads. 

4. As a writer of 

, romances. 

5. As an inter¬ 

preter of his¬ 
tory. 

6. As a painter of 

Scotch life. 

7. As a humorist. 

8. Merits and de¬ 

fects. 


r Childhood. 

Life . . . 4 Youth. 

(Manhood. 

wo* .. 

EeputaUon 

there are several possible ways of para¬ 
graphing, depending upon the length of the 
essay and on other considerations of various 
kinds. If the writer of the essay intends 
to give only the bare outlines of Scott’s life, 
and to speak at greater length on his work 
and reputation, he might very properly say 
all that he wished to say concerning Scott’s 
career in a single paragraph, and devote 
two paragraphs each to the discussion of 
his work and his reputation. What he 
should not do, however, is to write of his 


Reputation . . 


The disproportion arises from the fact that 
the title leads us to expect the treatment of 
both his life and work, and we find, instead 
of this, one paragraph on his life and seven 
on his work. A similar error of proportion 
would be made if the essay were divided 
as follows: 

f I. Childhood. 

( Youth . . j 2. In the country. 

I 3. In Edinburgh, 
““hood j 4 .«Abtaafo,d. 


Work 


Reputation 


As a poet. 

As a novelist. 

At home. 

. Abroad. 
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For here we have just the converse of the 
preceding case, five paragraphs being de¬ 
voted to his life and only one to his work 
and reputation. Sometimes the dispro¬ 
portion may be corrected by a change of 
title, but this is not always possible. 

It is not, however, only in expository or 
argumentative writing that it is possible to 
secure unity of subject-matter in a para- 

O h. Narrative and descriptive writing 
themselves just as well to this treat¬ 
ment. More especially is this true of narra¬ 
tive compositions, where the subject-matter 
naturally resolves itself into a number of 
separate parts, consisting of the events and 
incidents which are narrated. In order to 
show this unity in a composition which is 
not argumentative, we add here an analysis 
of Stevenson’s Penny Plain, Twopence 
Coloured: 

Par. I introduces the subject of the essay 
—“ Skelt’s Juvenile Drama ”—men¬ 
tions the fate of the collection, and 
gives the titles of some of the plays 
included in it. 

Par. 2 gives the impressions of the shop 
where they were purchased, and the 
sensations of the intending purchaser. 
Par. 3 gives the impressions after the pur¬ 
chase : joys and disappointments. 
Par. 4 describes the joys of colouring some 
of the scenes. 

Par. 5 describes the joys of anticipation 
in reading the catalogue, printed on 
the cover of the purchase, of other 
plays. 

Par. 6. Impressions associated with the 
name of the publisher. 

Par. 7. Impressions of the scenery of Skelt. 
Par. 8, Conclusion. 

The unity which we have discussed up to 
the present has always had reference to 
form ; but there is also another kind of 
unity which lies rather in harmony of treat¬ 
ment, a unity which is perhaps as important 
as unity of form, though it is not so easy 
to define in precise terms. The most 
common cause of a lack of this particular 
kind of unity is to be found in a shifting 
of the point of view within the paragraph, 
just as the lack of unity in form is due to 
the introduction of irrelevant matter. Both 
weaknesses are in the nature of a digression, 
introducing something which is out of har¬ 
mony with what precedes or follows. For 
example, a paragraph descriptive of the 
sensations of an aviator coming down to 
^rth would be lacking in unity of treatment 
if it contained a sentence describing the 
feelings of the spectators who witnessed the 
descent; and in the same way a paragraph 
describing a game should not pass at will 


from the point of view of the spectators 
to that of the players, and then on to the 
point of view of the umpire. 


Kinds of Paragraph 

In addition to the normal or body para¬ 
graph, which serves to develop and advance 
the theme, there are also other kinds of 
paragraphs which have more particular 
functions of their own. The chief of these 
are, in the order in which they appear in 
a composition: the introductory paragraph, 
the transition paragraph, and the con¬ 
cluding paragraph. 

Of these the introductory paragraph is 
the one which seems to present most diffi¬ 
culty. Its function is, as the name implies, 
to introduce the subject of the essay or 
chapter, and a great deal depends upon 
whether this is well or ill done. Indeed, 
there are few things which can so readily 
make or mar an essay as a good or faulty 
initial paragraph. If it is well constructed 
it will give the reader immediately an idea 
of what is to follow, and by so doing will 
help him to form a clear impression of the 
writer’s purpose. On the other hand, if 
the initial paragraph is in any way a digres¬ 
sion or a flourish, if it does not introduce 
the subject, or if it leads away the atten¬ 
tion to phases of the subject which are not to 
be treated later, it cannot fail to confuse 
and disappoint the reader. It is perhaps 
even more likely to do this because it is 
in a very emphatic position. 

Broadly speaking, there are two kinds of 
introductory paragraphs : those that seize 
immediately on the main subject-matter 
and plunge in medias res, and those that 
introduce the subject by defining and 
limiting it, or by outlining the plan of the 
writer. The first kind proceeds immediately 
to the development of the theme, and is 
usually found in compositions of a narrative 
or descriptive order, since it is more natural 
in compositions of this kind that the object 
or events to be described should be intro¬ 
duced immediately. Thus Stevenson, in 
the essay analysed above, plunges imme¬ 
diately into his subject as follows : 

" These words will be familiar to all 
students of Skelt’s Juvenile Drama, That 
national monument, after having^changed its 
name to Park’s , to Webb’s, to Redin^on’s, 
and last of all to Pollock’s, has now become, 
for tile most part, a memory. Some of its 
pillars, like Stonehenge, are still afoot, the 
rest clean vanished. It may be the Museum 
numbers a full set; and Mr. lonides, per¬ 
haps, or else her gracious Majesty, may 
boast their great collections ; but to the 
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plain private person they are become, like 
Raphaels, unattainable,&c. &c. 

In the same way George EUot begins her 
Scenes from Clerical Life by proceeding im¬ 
mediately to the work of description : 

Shepperton Church was a very different 
looking Duilding five-and-twenty years ago. 
To be sure its substantial stone tower looks 
at you through its intelligent eye, the clock, 
with friendly expression of former days; 
but in everything else, what changes ! Now 
there is a wide span of slated roof flanking 
the old steeple ; the windows are tall and 
symmetrical, the outer doors are resplendent 
with oak graining, the inner doors reveren¬ 
tially noiseless with a garment of red baize ; 
and the walls, you are convinced, no lichen 
will ever again effect a settlement on—they 
are smooth and innutrient as the summit 
of the Rev. Amos Barton’s head, after ten 
years of baldness and supererogatory soap. 
Pass through the baize doors and you will 
see the nave filled with well-shaped benches, 
understood to be free seats ; while in certain 
eligible corners, less directly under the fire 
of the clergyman’s eye, there are pews 
reserved for the Shepperton gentihty,” 
&c. &c. 

On the other hand, where the subject 
requires some delimitation, where for the 
sake of clearness it is desirable to mark out 
the territory beforehand, we find in the 
introductory paragraph a general statement 
of the writer’s intention, definitions of terms, 
and so on. Thus Newman, in the essay on 
Literature, begins with a careful definition 
of his principal terms, and an outline of what 
he intends to discuss in the essay. Simi¬ 
larly Carlyle’s essay on History begins : 

Clio was figured among the ancients as 
the eldest daughter of memory, the chief of 
the Muses; which dignity, whether we 
regard the essential qualities of her art, or 
its practice and acceptance among men, we 
shall still find to have been fitly bestowed. 
History, as it lies at the root of all science, 
is also the first distinct product of man’s 
spiritual nature ; his earliest expression of 
what can be called thought. It is a looking 
both before and after; as, indeed, the 
coming time already waits, unseen, yet 
definitely shaped, predetermined and in¬ 
evitable, in the Time come; and only 
by the combination of both is either com¬ 
pleted. The Sibylline books, though old, 
are not the oldest. Some nations have 
prophecy, some have not: but of all man- 
Idnd there is no tribe so rude that it has 
not attempted history, though several have 
not arithmetic enough to count Five. 
History has been written with quipo- 
threads, with feather pictures, with wampum- 
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belts ; and still oftener with earth mounds 
and monumental stone heaps, whether as 
pyramid or cairn ; for the Celt and the 
Copt, the Red man as well as the White, 
lives between two eternities, and warring 
against Oblivion, he would fain unite him¬ 
self in clear conscious relation, as in dim 
unconscious relation he is already united, 
with the whole Future and the whole Past.” 

So also, to take a last example, Walter 
Bagehot, in his essay on Shakespeare, Xhe 
Man, is careful in the opening paragraph to 
mark out the ground he intends to traverse : 

” The greatest of English poets, it is 
often said, is but a name. ‘ No letter of 
his writing, no record of his conversation, 
no character of him drawn with any fullness 
by a contemporary,’ have been extracted 
by antiquaries from the piles of rubbish 
which they have sifted. Yet of no person 
is there a clearer picture in the popular 
fancy. You seem to have known Shake¬ 
speare—to have seen Shakespeare—to have 
been friends with Shakespeare. We would 
attempt a slight delineation of the popular 
idea which has been formed, not from loose 
tradition or from remote research, not from 
what someone says someone else said that 
the poet said, but from data which are at 
least undoubted, from the sure testimony 
of his certain words.” 

The nature of the initial paragraph is 
thus largely determined by the nature of 
the composition. It is only to be expected 
that in narrative or descriptive work the 
narrative or description should begin im¬ 
mediately without any further preliminaries, 
the only important requirement being that 
a suitable point of departure should be 
selected. But in argumentative or exposi¬ 
tory composition, the subject of which is 
frequently so wide that a single essay, or 
even a single book, would be insufl&cient 
to cover the whole ground, some preliminary 
qualification is necessary. In the first case 
the subject-matter is more or less complete 
and self-contained, and can be treated as 
such ; in the second case the subject-matter 
is a part of a larger whole, and it is neces¬ 
sary to state at the outset how much of 
it is to be treated. Needless to say, there 
must be many cases in which the above 
generalisation on the nature of the initial 
paragraph will not hold good. Here, as 
everywhere in writing, the writer retains 
the liberty to introduce his subject in the 
way which he thinks most effective under 
the particular circumstances. 

Sometimes, again, the introductory para¬ 
graph is not introductory to the whole 
composition, but only to one of the larger 
divisions of the subject-matter. Such an 
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introductoiy paragraph is to be seen, for 
example, in Macaulay’s essay on Rankers 
History of the Popes : 

** We will attempt to lay before our 
readers, in a short compass, what appears 
to us to be the real history of the contest 
which began with the preaching of Luther 
against indulgences, and which may, in 
one sense, be said to have been terminated 
a hundred and thirty years later by the 
Treaty of Westphalia.” 

This paragraph, occurring about the 
middle of the essay, follows another short 
paragraph which sums up all that had 
preceded. It indicates, therefore, a new 
departure in the treatment of the subject, 
and, together with the preceding paragraph, 
forms a bridge or transition between these 
two main heads of treatment. We now pro¬ 
pose to treat of transition paragraphs a 
little more fully. 

Transition Paragraphs 

As in the last example from Macaulay, so 
also in the writings of all good essayists, 
there will be found both paragraphs and 
sentences which have the function of 
smoothing over the apparent breaks in the 
continuity of the discourse. We propose to 
deal with the latter in this section, whilst 
leaving for consideration afterwards the 
details of the former. 

It is clear that if an essay were made up 
of a series of compact and self-contained 
units, or paragraphs, without any implied 
relation, the effect produced by them would 
be one of jerkiness ; we should feel that the 
whole was a piece of patchwork. It is usual, 
to avoid creating this impression, to bridge 
over the gap between paragraphs, and this 
may be done in various ways. Either we 
conclude one paragraph with a sentence 
which points forward in sense to the next 
one, or we may begin a paragraph with a 
sentence which points back to the preceding 
one ; and in this way the two paragraphs 
are linked together as parts of a larger 
whole, instead of being isolated, as if they 
were complete compositions in themselves. 

But this manner of transition is only 
possible, as a rule, where the subject-matter 
of the two paragraphs is sufficiently closely 
related to permit of such closer association ; 
where the matter of one paragraph is a 
development, by illustration, contrast, or 
in some other way, of the preceding para¬ 
graph. Where this is not the case, where 
the transition is to an entirely new phase 
of the subject, the more common method 
of indicating the change is to introduce the 
transition paragraph. Such a transition 
paragraph may either merely point out to 


the reader in a few words that a new de¬ 
parture is being made and briefly indicate 
its nature, or it may at the same time 
summarise what has gone before and con¬ 
nect it with what is to follow. An excellent 
example of this latter kind of transition 
paragraph is afforded by Newman’s essay on 
Literature : 

” And now we are naturally brought on to 
our third point, which is on the character¬ 
istics of Holy Scripture as compared with 
profane literature. Hitherto we have been 
concerned with the doctrine of these writers, 
viz. that style is an extra, that it is a mere 
artifice, and that hence it cannot be trans¬ 
lated ; now we come to their fact, viz. that 
Scripture has no such artificial style, and 
that Scripture can easily be translated. 
Surely their fact is as untenable as their 
doctrine.” 

An example of the other kind— i.e. where 
the writer does not refer back to what has 
been said in the preceding paragraphs, but 
contents himself with showing what he 
intends to write of next—is to be found in 
the already quoted essay of Macaulay : 

The Church of Rome was still in out¬ 
ward show as stately and splendid as ever ; 
but her foundation was undermined. No 
state had quitted her communion or con¬ 
fiscated her revenues ; but the reverence of 
the people was everywhere departing from 
her.’’ 

After this preliminary Macaulay goes on 
to describe the decay of the Roman Church, 
and the next paragraph begins : 

” The first great warning stroke was the 
fall of that society which, in the conflict 
with Protestantism, had saved the Catholic 
Church from destruction.” 

Although such transition paragraphs are 
common in argumentative and in expository 
writing, they are, on the other hand, com¬ 
paratively rare in descriptions and in narra¬ 
tive writing. This is, 01 course, largely due 
to the nature of the subject, for a narrative 
or a description naturally flows of itself, 
and does not require the elaborate route 
indications which are necessary in a com¬ 
plicated piece of argument or exposition. 
In a narrative one incident follows from 
another as effect or consequence, and in a 
description the mere passing from the treat¬ 
ment of one object to that of another is 
quite sufficient transition, since in either 
case the development is quite clear. In 
argument, on the other hand, where one 
passes from one point of view to another 
and then back again to the original one, 
some guidance is more necessary if the plan 
of the whole is to be clear to the reader. 
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Concluding Paragraphs 

The function of the concluding paragraph, 
more particularly when it is of the formal 
kind, IS to wind up the essay or chapter. 
It should finish up, enforce, or emphasize 
whatever may have been developed in the 
body of the essay. This it may do in various 
ways too numerous to mention here. In 
Newman’s essay on Literature the final 
paragraph restates in a different form the 
proposition which he had set out to prove : 

“ If, then, the power of speech is a gift as 
great as any that can be named,—if the 
origin of language is by many philosophers 
even considered to be nothing short of 
divine,—if by means of words the secrets 
of the heart are brought to light, pain of 
soul is relieved, hidden grief is carried off, 
sympathy conveyed, counsel imparted, ex¬ 
perience recorded and wisdom perpetuated,— 
if by great authors the many are drawn up 
into unity, national character is fixed, a 
people speaks, the past and the future, the 
East and the West, are brought into com¬ 
munication with each other,—if such men 
are, in a word, the spokesmen and prophets 
of the human family,—it will not answer to 
make light of Literature or to neglect its 
study ; rather we may be sure that, in 
proportion as we master it, in whatever 
language, and imbibe its spirit, we shall 
ourselves become in our own measure the 
ministers of like benefits to others, be they 
few or many, be they in the obscurer or 
the more distinguished walks of life,—who 
^ are united to us by social ties, and are 
within the sphere of our personal influence.” 

In others, again, the application of the 
particular truth which has been developed 
is pointed out, a warning is given, or any 
other method may be adopted of empha¬ 
sizing the views of the writer. 

Before leaving this section of the subject, 
it may be well to recall to the reader what 
has already been pointed out, that intro¬ 
ductory, transition, and concluding para¬ 
graphs, as above described, are all more or 
less of a formal nature, and are for that 
reason more especially appropriate to the 
formal kinds of composition— i.e, to argu¬ 
ment and exposition. It is here, and per¬ 
haps here only, that the writer is more or 
less compelled to marshal his facts and 
arguments in such a way that they may be 
most effectively used. The necessity of 
ordering and marshalling the material is 
here inherent in the nature of the subject, 
for whoever would teach, persuade, or con¬ 
vert must present his case as a whole at 
once easily surveyed and assimilated. The 
interest of argument and exposition differs 
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from the interest in description and narra¬ 
tive in just this material respect, that in 
the former it lies in the whole purpose and 
intention of the writer, each part being 
manifestly only a subordinate part of a 
definitely planned whole, whereas in the 
latter the interest may be in the parts in 
and for themselves, and the omission of 
a particular part need not necessarily 
destroy, or even impair, the impression of 
the whole. 

Sequence of Paragraphs 

In the preceding section mention was made 
of transition sentences and paragraphs, the 
function of which was to lead on smoothly 
from one paragraph to another. The ques¬ 
tions which must now engage our attention 
are : What is the relation of one paragraph 
to another ? In what order do paragraphs 
follow one another ? How is the relation 
of one paragraph to another indicated ? 
But in attempting to answer these ques¬ 
tions we must bear in mind the distinction 
already drawn between paragraphs that are 
formal and those that are not; for it is, 
generally, only in the formal kind that the 
relation is actually stated in words. 

Generally speaking, the relation of para¬ 
graph tc paragraph is not nearly so close 
in narrative and descriptive writing as it 
is in more formal composition. In the 
former each paragraph is more complete in 
itself, and is not an absolutely essential 
link in a chain of evidence or proof, as it 
tends to be in the latter. Thus, for example, 
a proposition of Euclid, to take an extreme 
case, cannot begin with the last stage of 
the proof. In so far as each conclusion 
springs from another, it is necessary that 
this latter should be stated first, so that 
the nature of the subject here imposes a 
certain logical and coherent order on the 
writer. The same principle also applies to 
the less rigid kinds of writing. But, on 
the other hand, a description of a landscape 
may begin or end with the description of 
any one of dozens of features. Hence not 
only is the order of paragraphs in narrative 
and descriptive work not so rigidly deter¬ 
mined by the subject, but also the transi¬ 
tion need not be so clearly marked as in 
argument or exposition. In the former the 
sequence of paragraphs and The relation of 
one to another is more or less arbitrary. 
It depends only upon the manner in which 
the objects or events group themselves in 
the mind of the writer, on the relative 
significance which he attaches to each, and 
this will necessarily vary from individual 
to individual. 

Quite different is the structure of the 
paragraph in exposition and argument. 
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where the nature of the subject imposes, as 
we have seen, certain (more or less flexible) 
lines of development. The structure of 
such a paragraph resembles the structure 
of a house. You cannot put on your roof 
until you have laid your foundations and 
built your walls, and though you may build 
the inner walls or the outer ones first, you 
cannot put in the floors until both are up. 
Just as there are many ways of building 
a house, so also there are many ways of 
building a paragraph. We may proceed 
from the general to the particular, or from 
the particular to the general ; from the un¬ 
known to the known, or vice versa ; from 
the easy to the difficult, or from the difficult 
to the easy, and so on. But what is charac¬ 
teristic of all the methods of procedure is 
that, having begun in one way, we must 
continue in it, for the formal paragraph, 
like the house, is constructed with a definite 
purpose in view, and must be adapted to 
that end. 

In less formal kinds of writing the nature 
of the beginning does not tie one down so 
much in this way. In the essay of Stevenson, 
for example, analysed on page 256, the order 
of the paragraphs might very well be changed 
without any considerable loss of effect, or 
if the change did lessen the artistic value, 
yet it would not create any such confusion 
in the mind of the reader as would a change 
of point of view or of manner of presentation 
in the middle of a demonstration or proof. 

Paragraphs of the latter kind are, there¬ 
fore, much more closely related, and must 
be more carefully knit together. That this 
really is so may easily be seen by the 
examination of a few good essays of this 
kind. If, for example, we look at the essay 
of Addison printed on page 253, we shall 
immediately find an illustration of this 
principle. We notice that the second and 
third paragraphs are linked together by 
the words, “ these exceptions ; the third 
and fourth by the words, " in its third 
relation ; the fifth and sixth by the 
words, " this cheerfulness of heart ” ; the 
sixth to the seventh by the word cheer¬ 
fulness ” ; the seventh to the eighth by 
the words, " the vicious man and the 
Atheist ** ; the eighth to the ninth by the 
words, " after having mentioned these two 
great principles ” ; the tenth to the eleventh 
by the words, “ The second source of cheer¬ 
fulness ; and the eleventh to the twelfth 
by the words, such considerations.'' Thus 
it appears that each paragraph which is in 
intimate sense relation with its predecessor 
is linked to it by some word which carries 
the mind back in thought to what has gone 
before, and thus the transition to a further 
development of the subject is made more 


easy, and the continuity of the whole is 
preserved. In this case we see that the 
transition is made either by the use of 
relative words, which naturally make one 
think of their grammatical antecedents, 
such as this, these, such ; or by the use of 
some more explicit word of reference, such 
as cheerfulness, the vicious man, in its third 
relation, &c. 

It is also worth noticing, in the same essay, 
that where the connection in sense is not 
so close— i.e. between the main divisions 
of the essay, as analysed on page 254—there 
is no such link, so that in this way the 
larger heads of the essay are given greater 
isolation and detachment. Thus para¬ 
graphs 4 and 5, paragraphs 6, 7, 8, and 9, 
paragraphs 10, ii, and 12, are linked by 
connectives, since each constitutes a group 
by itself for the development of some mam 
head of the essay ; but, on the other hand, 
paragraph 3, the last of the first group, is 
not linked to paragraph 4, the first of the 
second group ; and paragraph 9, the last 
of the third group, is not linked to para¬ 
graph 10, the first of the fourth group. 

But although this formal structure of the 
paragraph is most frequent in the kinds of 
composition to which it is more appro¬ 
priate, yet it is not entirely restricted to 
those kinds. In narrative and descriptive 
writing likewise the nature of the subject 
may impose a certain paragraph sequence 
in preference to any other. An essay on 
the life of Gladstone would obviously not 
begin with his life as a Prime Minister and 
then go back to his life as a child ; an essay 
on the Thirty Years' War, if it dealt only 
with the narrative of events, would naturally 
present these in strict chronological order. 
In the same way many other subjects require 
a specific treatment, from which it would 
be difficult or even impossible to depart. 
Yet nevertheless the order and arrangement 
of paragraphs in essays of this toind is 
probably not, in the great majority of cases, 
so restricted and so logical as in essays of 
the more formal kind. 

Even in argument and exposition, how¬ 
ever, there is great latitude in paragraph 
order and arrangement. One writer will 
think one argument more important than 
another, and will place it and develop it 
accordingly, whilst a second writer might 
deal quite differently with it. Indeed, it is 
impossible to speak of any laws or rules 
of paragraph sequence ; all that can be 
said is that each paragraph should have 
unity, and should add something definite 
to the movement. Very often it makes no 
more difference to the final impression which 
paragraph comes first than it makes whether 
one puts sugar and cream into the cup 
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before the tea. If the paragraphs are 
arranged in the order which best develops 
the sense, and makes it at the same time 
most clear to the reader, that is all that 
can be required of them. Everything de¬ 
pends, in the last resort, on the impression 
which the writer wishes to create: we 
may write, “ He was sent to prison because 
he stole a purse,** or “ Because he stole a 
purse he was sent to prison.’* Both sen¬ 
tences are equally correct, and both are 
equally good style. The only difference 
between them is that they do not mean 
exactly the same thing. So it is with 
paragraphs also. Various arrangements 
may be possible, and all may be good ab¬ 
solutely, but in the particular case they 
will vary much in force of emphasis, in 
clearness, and in coherence. Certain se¬ 
quences, it is true, are obvious ; an illus¬ 
tration will follow the statement of the 
principle which it illustrates, and so also 
will the application of a principle, but apart 
from such cases there cannot be anything 
in the nature of a settled rule of sequence. 
The only practical rule that can be formu¬ 
lated is the negative one that no paragraph 
should be an unnecessary digression, and 
the positive one that every paragraph should 
add something definite, clear, and coherent 
to the theme. 

To conclude this section we may take 
two more essays, by different writers, and 
examine them to see to what extent the 
paragraphs are linked together. The first 
essay is the already-mentioned essay of 
Macaulay, Ranke's History of the Popes, from 
which we take the first sentence of each 
paragraph and italicise the words which 
show the paragraph connection: 

Par. 2. “ The subject of this hook has 

always appeared to us singularly interesting.’ 

Par. 3. “ There is not ... a work of 

human policy so well deserving of examina¬ 
tion as the Roman Catholic Church” 

Par. 5. Indeed the argument which we 
are considering seems to us to be founded 
on an entire mistake.” 

Par. 6. ” But with theology the case is 

different.” 

Par. 7. ” Then, again, all the great 

enigmas which perplex the natural theo¬ 
logian are the same m all ages.** 

Par. 8. ” Natural theology, then, is not a 

progressive science.** 

Par. 10. ” One reservation indeed must 

be made.” 

Par. II. ” This reservation affects not at 
all the truth of our proposition.” 

Par. 12. ” For these reasons we have 

ceased to wonder at the vagaries of super¬ 
stition.” 


Par. 13. ” The history of Cathoheism 

strikingly illustrates these observations ” 

Par. 14. ” The first of these insurrections 

broke out in the region where the beautiful 
language of Oc is spoken.** 

Par. 16. “A century and a half passed 
away, and then came the second great rising 
up of the human intellect against the spiritual 
domination of Rome.** 

Par. 17. ” But this danger also passed by.** 
Par. 18. ” Another century went by, and 

then began the third and most memorable 
struggle for spiritual freedom.** 

And so on. 


In the above sentences we discover not 
only that one paragraph is connected with 
another wherever the sense requires it, but 
also that the greater number of these para¬ 
graphs begin with a sentence which is, to 
all intents and purposes, the topic sentence 
or key sentence already referred to below. 

The second essay which we propose to 
examine from this point of view is Bagehot’s 
essay, Shakespeare, The Man, We include 
here some examples of a transition of a 
different kind— i.e. where it is already ex¬ 
pressed in the last sentence of a paragraph 
as well as in the first of the succeeding one. 
Here some typical examples are given 
without reference to the number of the 
paragraph : 


” We would attempt a slight delineation 
of the popular idea w'hich has been formed 
. . . from the sure testimony of his certain 
works” 

” Some extreme sceptics, we know, doubt 
w'hether it is possible to deduce anything 
as to an author’s character from his works.” 

” First of all it may be said that Shake¬ 
speare’s works could only be produced by a 
first-rate imagination working on a first- 
rate experience ” 

” We may assume that Shakespeare had 
a great experience.” 

” To a great experience one thing is essen¬ 
tial, an experiencing nature.” 

** A man of this sort is a curious mental 
phenomenon.” 

” But Shakespeare was not a man of 
this sort.” 

” In this respect Shakespeare had the 
advantage of one whom in many points 
he much resembles— Sir Walter Scott.'^ 

” Scott's is the strong admiration of a 
rough mind, Shakespeare’s the nice minute¬ 
ness of a susceptible one.” 

” A perfectly poetic appreciation of nature 
contains two elements, a knowledge of facts 
and a sensibility to charms,” 

” Perhaps this is the defect of the greatest 
dramatic genius of recent times—Goethe.” 

And so on. 
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These transitional words may be mere 
connectives— and, this, that, the above ; or 
they may introduce a contrast— yet, btU, on 
the other hand ; or a comparison— still more, 
even better, &c. Frequently the connection 
is not expressed directly, or by any words, 
but the opening sentence of the paragrai)h 
clearly shows that the same theme is still 
being developed ; the link is rather a sense- 
link than a word-link. Sometimes, again, 
the transition is marked in the final sen¬ 
tence of a paragraph, which points forward, 
instead of in the first sentence, which looks 
back. Generally, too, the transition in the 
formal paragraph is not of the same kind 
as in the descriptive or narrative paragraph. 
In the former this link, if it is a pronoun 
or adverb, is usually relative; it indicates 
cause or consequence or similar relation, 
whereas in descriptive work it is usually 
a local adverb, and in narrative a temporal 
one. 

Structure of the Single Paragraph 

A good deal has already been said in the 
preceding pages on the structure of the 
paragraph, and there is really little to be 
added. If the paragraph has unity, is 
clear and coherent, it is all that we can 
ask of it. The rest is entirely a matter of 
style. 

Of unity we have already spoken. Co¬ 
herence in a paragraph is essentially the same 
thing as coherence in a whole composition, 
the only difference being that the units are 
sentences instead of paragraphs. If the 
sentences all add something to the general 
advance of the composition ; if none of 
them, by the introduction of some irrelevant 
detail, distracts the attention from the 
business immediately in hand ; if they are 
all so ordered as to give the maximum of 
effect, then the paragraph is coherent. 

For the purpose of securing unity and 
coherence in a paragraph, many text-books 
of composition advocate the use of what 
is called a ** topic sentence,” which has the 
same function in the structure of a para¬ 
graph as the title has in the whole composi¬ 
tion. The topic sentence is the paragraph 
in essence, so to speak, the gist of it reduced 
to a single precise statement. It is thought 
that the use of the topic sentence secures 
greater unity, because, if the writer bears 
it in mind, he will better be able to compare 
with it every sentence which he adds to the 
paragraph, and thus be able to see if each 
new sentence is relevant to the topic sen¬ 
tence. Doubtless the topic sentence is very 
useful for this purpose, and there are, 
indeed, as we have seen above, a very large 
number of such sentences in the writings 
of good authors. Of course the topic sen¬ 


tence need not appear m its bare form in 
the paragraph ; it is sufficient if it is pos¬ 
sible to construct one out of the matter 
developed in the paragraph, though, as a 
matter of fact, such a topic sentence does 
very often appear as the first or second 
sentence of the paragraph. Such a sen¬ 
tence has, moreover, the additional advan¬ 
tage of seizing at once upon the reader's 
attention, of showing him the transition of 
thought, of immediately and in an emphatic 
manner introducing the subject, and, there¬ 
fore, of helping him to follow, without any 
effort, the movement and development of 
the composition. 

Thus, for example, in the initial sentences 
quoted on page 246, we find in each case a 
topic sentence, the thought of which is 
developed in the rest of the paragraph. A 
single example will show this. The follow¬ 
ing paragraph begins with a typical key 
sentence, and the rest of the paragraph is 
devoted to the development of the thought 
contained in it: 

We often hear it said that the world is 
constantly becoming more and more en¬ 
lightened, and that this enlightening must 
be favourable to Protestantism and un¬ 
favourable to Catholicism. We wish that 
we could think so. But we see great reason 
to doubt whether this be a well-founded 
expectation. We see that during the last 
two hundred and fifty years the human 
mind has been in the highest degree active, 
that it has made great advances in every 
branch of natural philosophy, that it has 
produced innumerable inventions tending 
to promote the convenience of life, that 
medicine, surgery, chemistry, engineering 
have been very greatly improved, that 
government, police, and law have been 
improved, though not to so great an extent 
as the physical sciences. Yet we see that 
during these two hundred and fifty years 
Protestantism has made no conquests worth 
speaking of. Nay, we believe that, so far 
as there has been a change, that change has 
been in favour of the church of Rome. We 
cannot, therefore, feel confident that the 
progress of knowledge will necessarily be 
fatal to a system which has, to say the least, 
stood its ground in spite of the immense 
progress which knowledge has made since 
the days of Elizabeth.** 

Here the opening sentence indicates what 
the paragraph is to be about, and the final 
sentence is a mere repetition, in changed 
form, of the first. It does, indeed, some¬ 
times happen that the topic sentence comes 
at the end of the paragraph, in which case 
it also has the advantage of summing up 
the arguments adduced, and of emphasizing 
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them by repetition. More particularly is 
this the case in arguments of the inductive 
kind. 

A little reflection will show that the topic 
sentence is more appropriate to composition 
of an expository or argumentative nature 
than to descnption and narrative. It 
would not be easy, for example, to give a 
topic sentence to a paragraph descriptive 
of the Houses of Parliament, or of the view 
from the top of Snowdon. It could be 
done, of course, and, indeed, it sometimes 
is done, as, for example, when a paragraph 
is the development of a simile, or when 
a narrative or description is introduced by 
a general remark, followed by illustrations 
and examples— e.g. “ John was reckless in 
his conduct. He first ignored his father’s 
advice, and then,” &c. But neverthe¬ 
less the difference in kind between the 
paragraph in argument and exposition, 
and the paragraph in description and 
narrative, still remains. In the former 
every sentence in the paragraph is a part 
of the exposition or proof of a statement 
which would, or might, fall to the ground 
without it ; whereas in the latter the final 
result is an impression or a group of im¬ 
pressions, an appeal to the imagination 
rather than to the reason. Hence the dif¬ 
ference : reason demands the complete and 
logical unfolding of an idea, the imagination 
demands suggestion. 

A paragraph may also be studied from the 
point of view of the arrangement of the 
particular sentences, and of the way in 
which they are made to succeed one another. 
In some writers the sentences are most 
carefully knit together, in such a way that 
the sense seems to run over easily from 
one sentence to the next. In other writers, 
on the other hand, there are often awkward 
breaks in the continuity from sentence to 
sentence. An excellent example of a para¬ 
graph carefully welded in all its parts is 
the following: 

If we went at large into 
this most interesting subject, 
we should fill volumes. We 
Connected by therefore, will, therefore, advert to 
only one important part of 
the policy of the Church 
Connected by she. of Rome. She thoroughly 

understands, what no other 
Church has ever understood, 
how to deal with enthusiasts. 
In some sects, particularly 
enthusiasm, in infant sects, enthusiasm 
is suffered to be rampant. 
In other sects, particularly 
in sects long established and 
Connected by it. richly endowed, it is re¬ 

garded with aversion. The 
Catholic Church neither 
Connected by submits and submits to enthusiasm nor 
prescribes, prescribes it, but uses it. 


Connected with uses in She considers it as a jgreat 
the preceding sentence, moving force which m it- 
by the words moving self, like the muscular power 
force. of a fine horse, is neither 

Connected by horse, good nor evil, but which 

may be so directed as to 
produce great good or great 
evil; and she assumes the 
direction to herself. It 
would be absurd to run 
Connected in sense with down a horse like a wolf. 
great evil, above. It would be still more ab¬ 

surd to let him run wild, 
breaking down fences and 
trampling down passengers. 
Connected by rational, in The rational course is to 
contrast to absurd, also subjugate his will without 
by subjugate and so impairing his vigour; to 
directed, above, teach him to obey the rein 

and then to urge him to full 
Connected by such and by speed. Just such has been 
enthusiasts. the system of the Church of 

Rome in regard to enthusi¬ 
asts. She knows that when 
The empire of religious religious feelings have ob- 
feelings is a paraphrase tamed the complete empire 
of enthusiasts in the of the mind they impart a 
preceding sentence. strange energy ; that they 
raise men above the domin¬ 
ion of pain and pleasure; 
that obloquy becomes glory ; 
that death itself is contem¬ 
plated only as the beginning 
of a higher and happier 
Connected by the words life. She knows that a person 
in this state with the m this state is no object of 
preceding sentence. contempt. He may be 
vulgar, ignorant, visionary, 
extravagant; but he will do 
and suffer things which it is 
for her interest that some¬ 
body should do and suffer, 
yet from which calm and 
sober-minded men would 
Linked by the 'word' ac- shrink. She accordingly 
to the previous enlists him in her service, 
sentence. This sentence assigns to him some forlorn 
IS an emphatic restate- hope in which intrepidity 
ment of the sentence, and impetuosity are more 
She understands how to wanted than judgment and 
deal with enthu5ia'its,^\ self-command, and sends 
the beginning of the him forth with her bene- 
paragraph. dictions and her applause. 

It appears, therefore, that the sentences of 
this paragraph are closely knit together, and 
that in consequence the sense is more easily 
followed throughout. 

Quite different is the build of the follow¬ 
ing paragraph, in which the sentences are 
not run together at all, and in which there 
are no connectives or link words to preserve 
the flow of the sentences : 

" The times were changed. The great 
remains of Roman and Athenian genius 
were studied by thousands. The Church 
had no longer a monopoly of learning. The 
powers of the modem languages had at 
length been developed. The invention of 
printing had given new facilities to the 
intercourse of mind with mind. With such 
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auspices commenced the great Reforma¬ 
tion." 

Length of the Paragraph 

It is not possible to theorise on the length 
of a paragraph, for it is determined chiefly 
by the general principles of the paragraph 
already laid down. Broadly speaking, a 
paragraph should not be so long as to 
fatigue the reader, or to make his attention 
flag ; nor should it be so short as to dis¬ 
tract him by the impression of scrappiness 
which a succession of too short paragraphs 
produces. But between these two extremes 
there are many possibilities. Within these 
limits the length of the paragraph must be 
determined by the amount of matter which 
can properly go into it, and even this quan¬ 
tity may itself be varied according to the 
writer*s desire to vary the length of his 
paragraphs ; for it is evident that a series 
of paragraphs of exactly the same length 
would be monotonous. As a general rule, a 
long paragraph carries weight and dignity— 
not, of course, simply because it is long, but 
because a long paragraph necessarily de¬ 
velops a point more fully than a short one, 
and thus makes that point more emphatic. 
But yet, on the other hand, just as it is a 
relief sometimes to lay dignity aside, so 
also it is sometimes a relief to find a short 
paragraph after a series of long ones. 

Short paragraphs, on the other hand, 
quicken the movement and impart a lighter 
tone to a composition. Hence it is almost 
as rare to find a series of long paragraphs 
in the lighter kinds of prose as it is to find 
a series of short ones in the more serious 
kinds. The average length of a paragraph 
in the serious critical essays of Macaulay is 
much greater than in the bright satirical 
essays of Addison, who rarely has a para¬ 
graph extending over more than a page. 
Three such paragraphs as the following are 
rarely found in Macaulay : 

^ " But this danger also passed by. The 
civic power gave its strenuous support to 
the Church ; and the Church made some 
show of reforming itself. The Council of 
Constance put an end to the schism. The 
whole Catholic world was again united under 
a single chief ; and rules were laid down 
which seemed to make it improbable that 
the power of that chief would be grossly 
abused. The most distinguished teachers 
of the new doctrine were put to death. 
The English government put down the 
Lollards with merciless rigour ; and, in the 
next generation, no trace of the second 
revolt against the Papacy could be found 
except among the rude population of the 
mountains of Bohemia. 


“ Another century went by, and then 
began the third and the most memorable 
struggle for spiritual freedom. The times 
were changed. The great remains of Athen¬ 
ian and Roman genius were studied by 
thousands. The Church had no longer a 
monopoly of learning. The powers of the 
modern languages had at length been de¬ 
veloped. The invention of printing had 
given new facilities to the intercourse of 
mind with mind. With such auspices com¬ 
menced the great Reformation. 

“ We will attempt to lay before our 
readers, in a short compass, what appears 
to us to be the real history of the contest 
which began with the preaching of Luther 
against the Indulgences, and which may, in 
one sense, be said to have been terminated 
a hundred and thirty years later by the 
Treaty of Westphalia." 

When they do occur, it is usually for some 
rhetorical purpose, such as emphasis, and 
only rarely, as in the second of the above 
paragraphs, to hasten the movement. 

So far as general principles go, it would 
seem that a composition which is made up 
of a single paragraph might run to consider¬ 
able length, since in that case, the whole 
composition necessarily being short, there 
would be no risk of the reader’s attention 
flagging. In the same way three or four 
paragraphs might be quite short without 
disconcerting the- reader, when twenty or 
thirty paragraphs of the same length would 
not do at all. 

Perhaps one of the most important things 
to bear in mind in determining the length 
of a paragraph is that a correct len^h 
helps to preserve the proportions of a com¬ 
position. If, for example, an essay develops 
a subject under six main heads, with one 
paragraph for each, there would clearly be 
a lack of proportion if one of those six 
paragraphs were longer than all the rest 
put together. The shorter paragraphs would 
then, by reason of their extreme shortness, 
tend to lose their significance. The reader 
would feel that the composition was really 
on the subject of the one longer paragraph, 
and that the remaining ones were more or 
less irrelevant, not sufficiently developed to 
carry weight, or to add anything to the 
main theme. By this we do not mean that 
there should not be a number of short 
paragraphs grouped round a longer one, 
but only that, in a composition consisting 
of a few paragraphs, one should not swamp 
the rest and destroy their significance. 

Paragraph length is also a useful means of 
giving emphasis to a particular part of a 
composition. A long paragraph, by its 
mass, is more emphatic than a short one. 
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since whatever is more fully developed 
becomes more important and, indirectly, 
more emphatic. A short paragraph may, 
however, also be emphatic by reason of the 
contrast of its shortness. In this case the 
emphasis depends, not as in the previous 
case, on the fullness of development, but 
on the fact that the matter of the paragraph 
is made more conspicuous and more easily 
surveyed by being placed in a single short 
paragraph. Brevity and conciseness, then, 
are a source of emphasis as well as fullness 
and development. 

One consequence of the fact that whatever 
is more fully stated tends to gain in import¬ 
ance and emphasis is that one should not 
unduly enlarge any part of a composition 
which is relatively unimportant, since to do 
so is to take away the attention of the reader 
from the really important parts, and to 
give him a wrong impression of what the 
writer wishes to emphasise. This is really 
the same thing as to say that one should 
practise repression, without which errors of 
proportion are always apt to arise. This 
IS especially true of the essays of beginners, 
who, led away by their personal interest 
in some particular detail, or by some special 
knowledge, forget that it is only a detail, 
and give it a prominence above its due. 

When the demands of unity, clearness, 
and emphasis have been satisfied, all that 
remains to be done, from the point of view 
of paragraph length, is to give as much 
variety as is possible. Without variety, 
whether it be in the use of words, in the 
structure of sentences, or in the length 
of paragraphs, any composition is in danger 
of becoming monotonous and trying to the 
reader. 

IV. The Sentence 

The study of the paragraph is the study of 
plan and arrangement ; the principles which 
govern its structure and disposition have in 
view the final effect or impression of the 
whole composition. The study of the sen¬ 
tence, on the other hand, is the study of 
clearness in details, and the principles which 
govern its structure have in view the ex¬ 
pression of thoughts rather than the arrange¬ 
ment of them. 

A sentence is the expression of a simple 
or complex thought, and its form will vary 
according to the simplicity or complexity of 
the thought which it represents. One way 
of treating the sentence, therefore, is to 
discuss the manner in which it may best 
perform its function. 

In so far as the sentence is the expression 
of a single thought, the most important 
(Qualities which we might expect to find in 
it are unity and clearness, and if the sen¬ 
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tence is the expression of a complex thought, 
we should expect to find coherence also. 
These qualities of sentences are partly of a 
grammatical and partly of a stylistic nature, 
and it is our intention to treat them from 
both points of view. 

The sentence, considered as a grammatical 
unit, is simple, compound, complex, or com¬ 
pound-complex, and is subject to the ordi¬ 
nary rules of accidence and syntax governing 
such sentences ; the sentence considered as 
a stylistic unit may be periodic or loose, 
long or short, balanced or not, and the only 
law governing it in this respect is the law 
of personal taste. It may be brief, simple, 
direct, or it may be prolix, verbose, and 
redundant; it may be euphonious or harsh- 
sounding, emphatic or feeble, or it may 
possess any other of the numerous qualities 
of style which will have to be discussed 
later. For the present we propose to deal 
with unity in sentences. 

Unity 

Unity is the simple demand of our minds 
to see, hear, smell, or taste one thing at a 
time in order that we may accurately per¬ 
ceive its nature. The mind prefers to have 
things presented to it one at a time. Hence 
the necessity for unity in the sentence. It 
is, indeed, quite as difficult to grasp the mean¬ 
ing of a sentence which lacks unity as it is 
to disengage a melody when two bands, 
both within earshot, are playing different 
tunes at the same time, or as it is to pick 
out the features of a familiar face in a 
crowd. Unity in a sentence, then, is neither 
more nor less than the presentation of just 
as much thought as can be immediately, 
and without risk of confusion, understood 
by the reader, or, in other words, of just 
so much thought as the reader will immedi¬ 
ately feel to belong together. This quantity 
varies, of course, from reader to reader; 
what to one is unity is to another not ; to 
the uncultivated a long complex-compound 
sentence, however well constructed, is diffi¬ 
cult to follow. The amount of matter which 
may be put into a sentence varies, however, 
not only with the intelligence of the reader, 
but also with the skill of the writer in con¬ 
structing his sentences. Some writers can 
put a great deal into a single sentence and 
yet construct it so skilfully that a moderately 
inexperienced reader can follow the meaning 
with ease ; others, again, might handle the 
same material so clumsily that the sentence 
would confuse even the most intelligent 
reader. 

Unity is most easily secured in the simple 
sentence, for here there are few pitfalls. 
This type of sentence is the one in com- 
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monest use in ordinary conversation, and 
we are so familiar with the use of it that 
we seldom go astray ; we feel instinctively 
when it is getting out of hand and becoming 
obscure. With a due consideration for the 
order of words and the avoidance of am¬ 
biguity, even the novice should not find 
any serious difficulty in the use of it. Such 
sentences as ** He wrote a book,*' “ The 
sun rises at seven to-morrow morning,” 
” He always dines at the same restaurant,” 
cannot very well be anything else but 
clear, unless the words are used in an am¬ 
biguous sense, in which case the fault does 
not lie in the construction of the sentence. 

But as soon as we come to the compound 
or complex sentence, the possibilities of error 
become more numerous, for there is here 
so much more room for the introduction of 
details which, by their irrelevance, destroy 
the unity of the sentence. The danger to 
unity in the compound sentence lies in the 
fact that it must by its very nature contain 
at least two separate and independent 
thoughts. These may not be so closely 
related as to justify their being placed in 
the same sentence. If they are not such 
that they readily associate in the mind of 
the reader, the sentence will lack unity ; he 
will puzzle himself in vain to discover why 
these two particular thoughts are linked 
together. The sentence ” The sun rises and 
sets ” has unity, because, though it gives 
expression to two distinct and independent 
thoughts, yet they are such as to associate 
readily in the mind of the reader, who 
finds the union of them quite natural and 
consonant with his own experience of the 
movements of the sun. Quite different 
would be the impression made by the con¬ 
nection of two totally unrelated thoughts in 
such a sentence as ”The sun sets and the 
dog barks.” In this sentence there is no 
unity, because there is no connection be¬ 
tween the sun setting and the dog barking. 
One or other of the statements is irrelevant 
and should be omitted. Similar sentences 
lacking unity are : 

” The accident occurred in Wellington 
Square, which was named in memory of the 
celebrated Duke.” 

” In order to clean the chain, the screw 
marked A should be removed.” 

” We crossed this range of hills, and at 
our feet lay a large lake.” 

The last two of these examples illustrate 
a lack of unity of a somewhat different 
kind ; for in these the thoughts expressed 
are not unrelated, nor are they irrelevant, 
but there is a change in the point of view 
in the second part of the sentence. One 
of them begins from the point of view of 


the man who wishes to clean the chain, and 
then goes over to the point of view of the 
screw which has to be removed. What the 
writer really means is, ” In order to clean 
the chain, remove the screw marked A,” &c. 
In the last example also the point of view 
is changed from that of the speaker to that 
of the lake. This sentence is easily made 
consistent by writing it in the form : “ We 
crossed this range of hills, and saw a large 
lake lying at our feet.” 

The observation of the following points 
may prove useful in securing sentence 
unity : 

1. Avoid the introduction of any matter 
into a sentence which has no obvious bearing 
on the main thought. Under this head come 
all parentheses which do not in some way 
illumine the principal thought. Even proper 
parentheses should not be too numerous, 
as they tend to obscure the thought. 

2. Avoid stringing together a number of 
clauses by and*s and hut's, unless the 
thought they introduce is a real and rele¬ 
vant addition or contrast. 

3. Do not crowd into a sentence things 
which have so little connection with the 
main thought that they would better be 
put into sentences by themselves. 

As examples of defective unity a few more 
sentences are added here : 

” Archbishop Tillotson died in this year. 
He was exceedingly beloved both by King 
William and Queen Mary, who nominated 
Dr. Tennison, Bishop of Lincoln, to succeed 
him.” 

Here the last announcement is evidently 
irrelevant, and is therefore superfluous. 

" In this uneasy state, both of his public 
and private life, Cicero was oppressed by a 
new and cruel affliction, the death of his 
daughter Tullia, which happened soon after 
her divorce from Dolabella, whose manners 
and humours were entirely disagreeable to 
her.” 

In this sentence the important idea is that 
Cicero was oppressed by the death of his 
daughter, the time of which may very pro¬ 
perly be given. The cause of Tullia^s 
divorce, however, has nothing whatever to 
do with Cicero’s grief, and is therefore 
irrelevant. 

An excellent example of the incoherence 
which may arise from disregarding the prin¬ 
ciple of unity is seen in the next sentence, 
quoted by Blair from Sir William Temple : 

“ The usual acceptation takes profit and 
pleasure for two different things; and not 
only calls the followers or votaries of them 
by the several names of busy and idle men; 
but distinguishes the faculties of the mind. 
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that are conversant about them, calling the 
operations of the first wisdom, and of the 
other, wit; which is a Saxon word used 
to express what the Spaniards and Italians 
call tngenio, and the French, esprit, both 
from the Latin ; though I think wit more 
particularly signifies that of poetry, as may 
occur in the remarks on the Runic language/' 

Here everything after the word wit is 
superfluous. As a last example we may take, 
from the same source, a sentence of Dean 
Swift: 

“ To this succeeded that licentiousness 
which entered with the Restoration, and, 
from infecting our religion and morals, fell 
to corrupt our language ; which last was 
not like to be much improved by those, who 
at that time made up the court of King 
Charles the Second ; either such as had 
followed him in his banishment, or who had 
been altogether conversant in the dialect of 
these fanatic times ; or young men who had 
been educated in the same country ; so 
that the couit, which used to be the standard 
of correctness and propriety of speech, was 
then, and I think has ever since continued, 
the worst school in England for that accom¬ 
plishment ; and so will remain, till better 
care be taken of the education of the nobility, 
that they may set out into the world with 
some foundation of literature, in order to 
qualify them for patterns of politeness." 

Clearness and Coherence 

Clearness in a sentence consists mainly 
in the arrangement of words and clauses 
in such a way that the main thought is 
easily seized, and ambiguity avoided. Like 
unity, it is most easily achieved in the 
simple sentence, though even here there are 
pitfalls. One of the commonest is the im¬ 
proper use of participial phrases, such as, 
“ Though not wishing to insist, this point is 
deserving of consideration," in which sen¬ 
tence the participle is left suspended— i.e, 
without a subject. This sentence is easily 
rectified by rewriting it: " Though not 
wishing to insist on it, I think that this 
point is deserving of consideration." 

A similar lack of clearness is often found 
in comparative clauses of the type ; " Man¬ 
chester is nearer Liverpool than London," 
in which sentence it is not at all clear 
whether the meaning is that Manchester is 
nearer to Liverpool than London is, or that 
Manchester is nearer to Liverpool than to 
London. 

Careless arrangement is perhaps the most 
frequent cause of ambiguity in a sentence. 
Such constructions as " He kept the money 
which he earned by writing Ixioks in the 
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bank " abound, though the ambiguity may 
be avoided by the observance of the general 
rule that modifiers should be placed as near 
as possible to the words they modify—in 
this particular case by writing: " He kept 
in the bank the money which he earned by 
writing books." 

Some of the more important aids to clear¬ 
ness may now be mentioned : 

1. Place all modifiers as near the word 
they modify as possible, as in the last 
example. 

2. Avoid the use of unrelated participial 
phrases, as in the example given above. 

3. Place the main thought in the main 
clause. The following sentence is not clear, 
and does not say exactly what is meant, 
because this rule has been violated : “ Mr. 
Lloyd-George entered the hall when the 
audience stood up." Presumably the author 
does not mean to say that Mr. Lloyd-George 
waited until the audience stood up before 
entering the hall, but that the audience 
stood up when he entered the hall. 

4. Be especially careful in the use of 
pronouns, more particularly in the use of 
relatives and it. These words are frequently 
used without any antecedent, or with an 
antecedent wLich is not clear. For ex¬ 
ample : ** Freedom of thought, or at any 
rate the free expression of it, was unknown." 
In this sentence the logical antecedent to it 
is freedom of thought, but the writer of the 
sentence clearly means it to refer to thought 
only. 

Other examples are * 

“ He told his brother that he had failed 
in his examination." Which of the brothers 
had failed ? 

" This block should be pulled down if it 
is necessary." At first sight we connect it 
with block. 

" Men look with an evil eye on the good 
that is in others, and think that their 
reputation obscures them, and their com¬ 
mendable qualities stand in their light ; 
and therefore they do what they can to 
cast a cloud over them, that the bright 
shining of their virtues may not obscure 
them." In this sentence the reference of 
they and their is so obscure that it is almost 
impossible to discover it. 

5. Do not write as a compound sentence, 
with co-ordinate clauses, what should be a 
complex sentence with a subordinate clause : 
" He was warned of the danger by his friends, 
and in spite of their warning he went out, 
at the imminent risk of his life." This 
sentence would be both clearer and stronger 
in effect if it had been written as a complex 
sentence in the form : " Though warned of 
the danger by his friends, he yet went out^ 
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at the imminent risk of his life,” since the 
thought beginning with yet is the more im¬ 
portant one. 

6. Repeat the subject of the sentence if 
the meaning is not clear without it: ” He 
often writes to his old school-friend, who is 
now abroad and sends him the latest books.” 
This sentence might be rewritten either, 
“ He often writes to his old school-friend, 
who is now abroad, and he sends him the 
latest books,” or, ” He often writes to his 
old school-friend, who is now abroad and 
who sends him the latest books,” according 
to the sense which the writer wishes to 
convey. 

7. Repeat a preposition if clearness de¬ 
mands it: ” Manchester is nearer to Liver¬ 
pool than to London,” 

The following sentence is so ill-constructed 
that it is not easily mended : 

” The works of George Eliot are valuable, 
not so much from the point of view of their 
interest as narrative, but as a criticism of 
existing social arrangements, and the vivid 
insight they reveal into the problems of the 
inner life.” 

On what word does the clause beginning, 
the vivid insight, depend ? If it depends 
upon voUuable, then the preposition for should 
be inserted ; if the clause is intended to run 
parallel with the clause but as a criticism of 
existing social arrangements, then the con¬ 
struction is impossible, and it should be 
changed to and a revelation of the problems 
of the inner life, 

8. Repeat the principal verb, or substitute 
for it the necessary form of the verb do, 
where clearness demands it. This is espe¬ 
cially necessary in certain comparative 
sentences : ” The Swedes distrust the Rus¬ 
sians more than the Norwegians dol* 

9. Where there are many scattered sub¬ 
jects to one verb, summarise them by a 
recapitulatory word, such as these, such : 

** Choice cookery, delicious wines, lovely 
women, hounds, falcons, horses, newly- 
discovered manuscripts of the classics, 
sonnets and burlesque romances in the 
sweetest Tuscan, just as licentious as a fine 
sense of the graceful would permit, plate 
from the hand of Benvenuto, designs for 
palaces by Michael Angelo, frescoes by 
Raphael, busts, mosaics, and gems, just 
dug up from the ruins of ancient temples 
and villas—these things were the delight 
and even the serious business of their lives.” 

10. Avoid the temptation to tack clause 
on to clause, when each new one has no 
bearing on the principal clause. The stock 
example of this kind of sentence is the rime 
ot The House thal Jack built. Here is 
another from a studi 9 i^-s essay : 


” Imagine sixty children glued to their 
seats, for after a few weeks m school even 
the most rebellious child learns that he 
must be silent in class, although he may 
occasionally forget the fact, and being re¬ 
quired to fix his attention on one particular 
subject about which half of them may not 
be really interested, but above all not to be 
allowed to move about, yes, even to be 
punished if they attempt to change their 
positions.” 

11. An elliptical phrase should not be in¬ 
serted into a sentence unless it refers to the 
subject of the principal sentence : ” Whilst 
still a boy, my father died.” This sentence 
is perfectly good English if it means that 
the father died whilst he (the father) was 
still a boy. But it obviously does not mean 
that. The sentence must therefore be 
recast: ” Whilst I was still a boy, my* father 
died.” 

12. Avoid using two different construc¬ 
tions dependent on the same word : ” He 
settled down to his work and to prepare his 
dissertation.” Omit to prepare or insert 
to do before work, 

13. In an elliptical subordinate clause the 
subject and verb may only be supplied from 
the principal clause : ” For, though summer, 
I knew Mr. Rochester would like to see a 
cheerful hearth.” In this sentence it is 
possible to supply the verb was, but not 
the subject it. The sentence should be re¬ 
written : ” For though it was summer, I 
knew,” &c. 

14. Do not begin a grammatical construc¬ 
tion and leave it unfinished : ” There are 
some of them I do not know whether they 
are eligible or not.” This sentence should 
read : ” I do not know if some of them are 
eligible or not.” 

15. Do not use a when or where clause 
with the function of a noun : ” Intoxication 
is when the brain is affected by alcohol.” 

Perhaps the commonest cause of obscurity 
in writing arises from ambiguity. We have 
already seen a number of examples of this 
defect, examples in most of which the am¬ 
biguity arose either from a careless arrange¬ 
ment of words, or from the use of pronouns 
with uncertain reference, or from the omis¬ 
sion of such important guide words as 
prepositions. There are, however, other 
sources of ambiguity, the chief one being 
unclear thought, showing itself in over¬ 
condensed elliptical sentences. Another 
common cause of ambiguity is the double 
sense which naturally attaches to words 
themselves, so that if the context does not 
make it quite clear which sense is implied, 
the result may be obscurity. We shall have 
to notice numerous other cases of ambiguity 
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in the chapter on grammar, so for the 
present we content ourselves with adding a 
couple of examples, in which the ambiguity 
arises, in the first place from the order of 
words, and in the second and third from the 
double meaning of the italicised words : 

" You could see it had been done with 
half an eye/* instead of, You could see 
with half an eye that it had been done/* 
Love of God/* Does this mean God*s 
love or our love of God ? 

He has a certain aim in life.** Is 
certain a demonstrative ? 


Length of the Sentence—Variety 

The length of a sentence, like the length 
of a paragraph, depends entirely upon how 
much has to go into it; if the thought is 
simple, the sentence may be brief ; if the 
thought is complex, it will be long. There 
is no absolute value either in the one kind 
or the other ; each has its advantages and 
disadvantages, and each would become 
tiresome and monotonous if it were used 
to the exclusion of the other. 

The short sentence has the advantage 
over the long one of being more vivid, more 
direct, and often more easily understood. 
It is also, especially when sandwiched be¬ 
tween two or more long sentences, more 
emphatic, in much the same way as a short 
paragraph may be emphatic under similar 
conditions. The long sentence, on the 
other hand, allows the introduction of all 
sorts of qualifying circumstances, and, by 
reason of its greater body of meaning, is 
more weighty and more dignified than the 
short sentence. But the chief advantage 
of the long sentence, whether compound 
or complex, is that it is economical ; it 
enables the writer, in less space, to do the 
work of a number of simple sentences. By 
the aid of the co-ordinate and the subor¬ 
dinate clause, it is possible, not only to 
express all the thoughts which might be 
put into simple sentences, but also to show 
the relation between those thoughts and to 
grade them delicately in the order of their 
respective significance. The long sentence 
has the further advantage that it leaves 
wider scope to the writer to secure rhythm 
and euphony. 

The great danger of the long sentence is 
that it may become too long for the reader 
to comprehend with ease. Such long un¬ 
intelligible sentences were very common in 
early prose writers. Some of them have 
already been quoted, but we may add 
one more in this place, as a warning to 
the novice of the dangers of this kind of 
sentence. 
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“ As therefore ph5rsicians are many times 
forced to leave such methods of curing as 
themselves know to be the fittest, and being 
overruled by their patients* impatiency are 
fain to try the best they can do, in taking 
that way of cure which the cured will yield 
unto; in like sort, considering how the 
case doth stand with this age full of tongue 
and weak of brain, behold we yield to the 
stream thereof ; into the causes of goodness 
we will not make any curious or deep in¬ 
quiry ; to touch them now and then it 
shall be sufficient, when they are so near at 
hand that easily they may be conceived 
without any far-removed discourse: that 
we are contented to prove, which being the 
worse in itself, is notwithstanding now by 
reason of common imbecility the fitter and 
likelier to be brooked.**— Hooker, 

The length of a sentence further depends 
upon the nature of the subject-matter. An 
argument, with its many complications and 
nuances, is evidently a much more complex 
thing than a description or a narrative, both 
of which suggest images rather than marshal 
ideas. Argument and exposition are con¬ 
stantly engaged with reasons, causes, con¬ 
ditions, and the numerous other relations 
in which one thing or one idea may stand 
to another ; narrative concerns itself, as a 
rule, only with order in time, and descrip¬ 
tion with order in space. In argument and 
exposition, then, the business of the writer 
is to make his thoughts clear, and to do this 
he must be careful of the logical structure of 
his sentences ; in narrative and description, 
on the other hand, the writer wishes to 
excite interest, and to do so he must attend 
to the imaginative structure of his sentences 
rather than to logical relations; he must 
be careful of the choice of words rather than 
of the careful grouping of ideas and care¬ 
fully distributed emphasis. 

But whatever the subject-matter, the 
mind requires variety, if its attention is 
to be retained. Monotony of sentence 
structure makes a composition dead ; 
variety quickens it, makes it attractive and 
interesting. The means of securing variety 
in sentence structure are many, for variety 
is not only a question of length, but also of 
structure. The syntax of English allows 
considerable freedom in the order of words 
in a sentence, and there are very few 
thoughts, even the simplest, which cannot 
be expressed in various ways. By a judi¬ 
cious mingling of simple and compound, 
simple and complex, complex and compound 
sentences, by the substitution of a participial 
hrase for a subordinate clause, and in a 
undred other ways, the structure and length 
of the sentence may be suitably varied. 
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other things being equal, especially if 
clearness be not sacrificed, a short sentence 
is preferable to a long one, for it requires 
much less close attention on the part of the 
reader. On the other hand, the long sen¬ 
tence has the advantage over the short one 
that it does the work of several of these, 
and that, despite the added strain of atten¬ 
tion demanded by it, yet it groups and 
classifies the thoughts, forms them into a 
larger unit, and thereby imposes less strain 
on the memory of the reader. 


Emphasis 

In speaking it is easy to emphasize a 
particular part of our thoughts by simply 
raising the voice or by making a gesture at 
the appropriate moment; in writing we 
cannot do either of these things, so that we 
are obliged to have recourse to other means 
of giving emphasis. 

The chief of these, though not the only 
one, is word order, which may be so mani¬ 
pulated as to attract the attention of the 
reader. It is also possible to emphasize 
by such typographical devices as italicis¬ 
ing, capitalising, thick or spaced printing, 
headlines, and so on, most of which are 
extraordinary devices best avoided. Varia¬ 
tion of word order, on the other hand, 
is, under most circumstances, a perfectly 
legitimate means of emphasis. Generally 
speaking, the emphasis thus secured rests 
upon the psychological law that what is 
new is interesting and catches our attention. 
The novelty in this case consists in placing 
a word or a group of words in a position 
where they are not normally found. A word 
thus rendered conspicuous attracts the 
attention as surely as would the appearance 
of a man playing golf in evening dress. It 
is not that the word—or the evening dress— 
is conspicuous or emphatic in itself, but only 
in the particular surroundings. It is of the 
nature of the emphasis which arises from a 
variation of the normal word order that it 
is due to novelty ; hence it is important 
that this means of giving emphasis should 
not be abused, for to emphasize too much 
is to make the departure from the normal 
no longer unusual—that is to say, it would 
defeat its own purpose. 

The possible variations of word order are 
countless, and it would be vain to attempt 
any classification of them. They are dif¬ 
ferent in the simple, in the compound, and 
in the complex sentence; but they have this 
in common: that they consist in the removal 
of the part to be emphasized from its normal 
position to a position where it will at once 
catch the eye. Certain general tendencies 
may be noted, especially in simple sentences. 


The normal word order of the simplest 
form of sentence is : Subject, Verb, Object 
or Complement. The commonest variation 
of this order for the purpose of emphasis is 
the inversion of subject and verb, in which 
in poetry, the verb is usually 
y some adverbial modifier: 
our programme comes Home 
Rule.** In this sentence the word first is 
emphasized by being taken out of its weak 
and unemphatic position in the middle of 
the sentence and placed in an emphatic 
position at the head of the sentence. In the 
same way any other change of the normal 
order attracts attention. Almost any word 
may be taken out of its place and put at the 
head of the sentence in order to make it 
more emphatic. For example : 

Adverbs, Adverbial Phrases: ‘'Never have 
I seen the like.** “ From the halls of the 
Vatican to the most secluded hermitages 
of the Apennines, the great revival was 
everywhere heard and seen.** 

Complement: “ Foremost among them in 
zeal and devotion was Gian Pietro Carafia, 
afterwards Pope Paul IV.’*— Macaulay. 

Adverbial Clause : “ Wherever the Jesuit 
preached, the church was too small for the 
audience.” 

The most emphatic positions in the sen¬ 
tence are the beginning and the end, for 
which reason it is necessary to consider well, 
before writing a sentence, which are the 
important elements, and to take care that 
they always occupy these emphatic posi¬ 
tions, Since the subject and predicate are 
the parts without which no sentence can 
exist, these are generally the most important, 
and for this reason the emphatic positions 
are given to them, the beginning being 
usually allotted to the subject and the end 
position to the predicate. Sometimes, how¬ 
ever, the subject is placed at the end, as in 
the sentence already quoted from Macaulay. 
So also : ” There is not, and there never was, 
on this earth, a work of human policy so 
well deserving of examination as the Roman 
Catholic Church.** 

When the predicate consists of more than 
one statement, it is desirable to reserve the 
end position for the most important one. 
For example, the sentence, ” The aim of the 
Association is to give working men a sound 
education, not to help them to rise out of 
their class,** might, from this point of view, 
be rewritten, ” The aim of the Association 
is, not to help working men to rise out of 
their class, but to give them a sound edu¬ 
cation,** if, as is assumed here, the last 
clause is the one which is the more important 
from the point of view of the speaker. 

Emphasis may be secured by other means 


case, except 
preceded 1: 
First on 
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than by a variation of the normal word 
order. Another very common means is 
repetition, as, for instance, in such lines as : 

" Break, break, break, on thy cold grey 
stones, O sea ! ** 
or, 

“ Alone, alone, all, all alone, 

Alone on a wide, wide sea.** 

Of a similar nature are the numerous 
phrases, many of them alliterative or 
assonantic, which abound in our language, 
such as house and home, lock and stock, might 
and main, heart and soul, each and every, and 
many more which emphasize by a repeti¬ 
tion of the thought in a somewhat changed 
form. Akin to this form of emphasis is the 
kind of repetition which consists in a sum¬ 
ming up of a number of subjects by these, 
such, &c. (cf. p. 268). 

It is not possible to say for all cases which 
is the more emphatic position, beginning or 
end, since a good deal depends on what has 
to be said. It is commonly asserted that 
the end position is the more emphatic, but 
there are certainly exceptions to this rule. 
It is quite natural, for example, that by 
springing an idea suddenly on the attention 
of the reader at the beginning of the sentence 
his attention is often secured quite as 
effectually as by keeping him in suspense 
for it until he comes to the end of the sen¬ 
tence. For this reason the front position 
is almost invariably taken by exclamations, 
and it is also used for certain adverbs of 
mood, such as yes, no, certainly. 

Besides these changes of word order there 
are other devices which secure emphasis. 
One of these is to precede the emphatic 
words by it is or it was — e.g. “ It was the 
firemen who came to the rescue,** Another 
is to emphasize by means of antithesis 
or contrast. 

Kinds of Sentences 

Grammar recognises three kinds of sen¬ 
tences—the simple, the compound, and the 
complex; rhetoric cuts across this classi¬ 
fication, and speaks of the periodic, loose, 
and balanced sentence. We shall consider 
them here in the order given. 

The short simple sentence is direct and 
emphatic, especially emphatic when it comes 
in contrast to a number of longer ones, as 
in the following example : 

" To borrow the fine imagery of one who 
had himself been thus tried, he emerges 
from the Valley of the Shadow of Death, 
from the dark land of gins and snares, of 
quagmires and precmices, of evil spirits and 
ravenous beasts. The sunshine is on his 
path. He ascends the Delectable Mountains, 
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and catches from their summit a distant 
view of the shining city which is the end 
of his pilgrimage.** 

The short sentence is very often, and quite 
appropriately, used at the beginning of a 
paragraph, to introduce the subject; or at 
the end of the paragraph, to sum up or 
emphasize the thought that has been de¬ 
veloped. For example : 

“ Far different is the policy of Rome. 
The ignorant enthusiast whom the Anglican 
Church makes an enemy, and, whatever 
the polite and learned may think, a most 
dangerous enemy, the Catholic Church 
makes a champion. She bids him nurse 
his beard, covers him with a gown and hood 
of coarse dark stuff, ties a rope round his 
waist, and sends him forth to teach in her 
name. He costs her nothing, he takes not 
a ducat away from the revenues of her 
beneficed clergy. He lives by the alms of 
those who respect his spiritual character, 
and are grateful for his instructions,** &c. 

Both the compound and the complex 
sentence are of the nature of economisers. 
By avoiding the repetition of the subject or 
of the verb, they economise words ; by 
dovetailing the various component thoughts 
of a sentence, or sentences, into a larger 
unit, they economise mental effort. The 
complex or compound sentence stands in 
much the same relation to the simple sen¬ 
tences out of which it is built as a machine 
stands to its component parts. These 
latter may be in every way perfect as parts, 
but may nevertheless become much more 
serviceable when they are assembled in the 
complete machine. The compound or com¬ 
plex sentence gives the reader a more com¬ 
prehensive view of the idea or ideas which 
are presented to him ; it enables him to see 
them in their entirety, and in their relation 
one to another. The reader is saved the 
mentaJ effort of ordering his impressions, 
and is therefore able more easily to under¬ 
stand what he reads. 

The best way to demonstrate this is to 
take a number of simple sentences and then 
to weld them together into a complex or 
compound sentence, and to note the economy 
which is effected by the change. For ex¬ 
ample, the sentences: 

“ It appears that Shakespeare had ex¬ 
perience of and commerce with men. This 
experience was common both to Goethe and 
Scott. Shakespeare agrees with the latter 
rather than with the former in the kind and 
species of that experience *’ 

may be welded together so as to read : 

** It appears that Shakespeare not only 
had that various experience of and commerce 
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with men which was common both to Goethe 
and to Scott, but also that he agrees with 
the latter rather than with the former in 
the kind and species of that experience/' 

The latter form of the sentence is superior 
to the former in many ways. It is more 
easily understood by the reader, because it 
runs more smoothly, and more particularly 
because it places the various elements in 
their right relation one to another, and at 
the same time secures a proper distribution 
of emphasis. In the first version each of 
the separate sentences had equal value, but 
in the compound sentence those elements 
which are really only of secondary import¬ 
ance are subordinated, with the result that 
the main thought is made more prominent. 

The compound sentence is, indeed, merely 
a means of showing that two or more ideas 
together form a larger idea, and are not 
merely detached and unrelated. As a rule, 
the relation between the parts of a com¬ 
pound sentence is clearly pointed out by 
the conjunction which joins them, though 
this is not always the case. And merely 
indicates that the two thoughts it connects 
are to be taken together as parts of a more 
comprehensive thought; hut leads us to 
expect a contrast; since, a reason ; or, an 
alternative. Sometimes, again, the con¬ 
junction has to be supplied, as in the sen¬ 
tence, “ To err is human, to forgive divine." 

It follows from this that the misuse of 
conjunctions is the result of unclear thought, 
for such misuse shows that the writer has 
not made clear to himself the exact relation 
of the various thoughts which he expresses. 
The most common example of this weakness 
is to be found in the use of and to do duty 
for all the rest of the conjunctions, an error 
which is doubtless to no little extent con¬ 
firmed by the looseness with which this 
little word is used in the spoken language. 
Such sentences as " He went out without 
his overcoat and caught cold" contains 
such a generally accepted and convenient 
idiom that there seems scarcely any point 
in protesting against it. Few people would 
be willing to sacrifice it for the longer and 
more exact: 

his overcoat, he caught cold." 

The compound sentence is used to show 
that two or more ideas, in themselves of 
equal value and independent, are to be taken 
together. The complex sentence, on the 
other hand, is used in order to show that 
two or more ideas of unequal value stand 
in a certain relation of subordination to 
each other, and to bring that relation to 
the mind of the reader. It is a reflection 


of the complexity of our thought, and is 
often misused simply because that com¬ 
plexity has not been clearly thought out by 
the writer. The sources of error in this 
respect are twofold : either the writer has not 
a just appreciation of the value of the 
subordinating conjunctions, or he puts the 
main idea in the subordinate clause, and 
vice versa. Examples of the misuse of 
conjunctions have already been mentioned, 
as also an example of placing the main 
thought in the subordinate clause : “ Mr. 
Lloyd-George entered the hall when the 
audience cheered." 

An error of a different though not less 
serious kind is the piling up of clause after 
clause, each referring to the preceding 
clause instead of to the principal one, in 
the manner of the rime 01 The House that 
Jack built. 

The Period 

The kind of sentence known as the period 
is so constructed that the sense is not com¬ 
plete until the very last word of the sentence 
has been reached. The special value of a 
sentence thus constructed is that it holds 
to the end the attention of the reader, who 
must wait for the last words before he sees 
the point of those which have preceded. 
His curiosity is aroused at the beginning of 
the sentence, but is not satisfied until the 
last possible moment. In such a sentence 
as " When at last the train did arrive, it 
was full," the reader’s curiosity is awakened 
by the opening clause ; he wishes to know 
what happened when the train arrived. 
This information, however, is withheld as 
long as possible in order to heighten the effect 
when finally it is given. 

The opposite of the period is the so-called 
loose sentence, a term which is purely 
technical, and does not imply any sort of 
defect dn the sentence. The loose sentence 
differs from the periodic sentence in that it 
runs on after the main point has been com¬ 
municated, and is thus, in a slight degree, 
of the nature of an anticlimax. The above 
sentence, converted into a loose sentence, 
would read : " The train was full when at 
last it did arrive." Here the sense is 
complete after the statement that the train 
was full, and everything that is added 
contributes information of only secondary 
importance. 

In the periodic sentence all modifiers, sub¬ 
ordinate clauses, &c., are placed first, in order 
that the sentence may end with the important 
point, so that in one sense the periodic sen¬ 
tence is also a means of securing emphasis. 
But besides being emphatic, the periodic sen¬ 
tence tends to prevent incoherence and the 
use of incomplete constructions; for in order 
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to place all the less important parts of the 
sentence before the emphatic part, the writer 
is compelled to arrange his matter carefully 
and to analyse his thought to such an extent 
that he is conscious himself of what is the 
relative importance of the several parts. 
Hence the periodic sentence, while checking 
incoherence and irrelevance, is also a valu¬ 
able help in securing unity. The following 
sentence affords a good example of a more 
prolonged period : 

“ If the Patriarch of the Holy Philo¬ 
sophical Church had contented himself with 
making jokes about Saul’s asses and David’s 
wives, and with criticising the poetry of 
Ezekiel with the same narrow spirit in 
which he criticised that of Shakespeare, the 
Church would have had little to fear.” 

The periodic sentence is really only the 
logical application of the rule that modifiers 
and adjuncts should be placed before the 
word or words they modify. The chief 
cases are the following : 

1. Adverbs, adverbial clauses or phrases, 
may precede: 

In the very year when the Saxons, mad¬ 
dened by the exactions of Rome, broke loose 
from her yoke, the Spaniards, under the 
authority of Rome, made themselves masters 
of the empire and of the treasures of Monte¬ 
zuma.” 

” When words are in demand to express 
a long course of thought, when they have 
to be conveyed to the ends of the earth, or 
perpetuated for the benefit of posterity, they 
must be written down.” 

2. Participial phrases may precede : 

” Granting what you say, we are still 
unwilling to follow this course.” 

” Supposing it to be true, what will 
happen ? ” 

” Having finished our work, we returned 
home.” 

3. A conditional clause or a clause of 
reason may precede : 

” Now if such declamation, for declama¬ 
tion it is, however noble, be allowable in a 
poet, whose genius is so far removed from 
pompousness or pretence, much more is it 
allowable in an orator,” &c. 

” Were not this astonishing doctrine main¬ 
tained by persons far superior to the writer 
whom I have selected for animadversion, I 
should find it difficult to be patient under a 
gratuitous extravagance.” 

” And since the thoughts and reasonings 
of an author have, as I have said, a personal 
character, no wonder that his style is not 
only the image of his subject, but also the 
image of his mind/' 
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In order to see how much may be gained 
by the periodic sentence, it is only necessary 
to convert one of the above examples into 
a loose sentence and to compare the two 
forms. 

Periodicity may also be secured by the 
use of a number of pairs of correlative words, 
the first of which leads us to expect the 
other, and thus keeps the mind in suspense 
until it is reached. Such correlatives are, 
among others : 


either 

. . or 

neither . 

. . nor 

both . 

, . and 

not only 

. , . but also 

that . 

. which 

the , . . 

who, that, which 

so . . 

as, that 

as . . . 

as 

such . 

. . as, that 

more . . 

. than 

if . . . 

then 

firstly . 

. . secondly 

not . . 

. but 

though . 

. . . yet 


on the one hand . , on the other hand, &c. 


Noy may also lead the mind forward to 
the next sentence, and is thus a valuable 
sentence link. For example : 

” Nor were the calamities of the Church 
confined to France. The revolutionary 
^irit, attacked by all Europe, beat all 
Europe back, became conqueror in its turn, 
and, not satisfied with the Belgian cities and 
the rich domains of the spiritual Electors, 
went raging over the Rhine and through the 
passes of the Alps.” 

The loose sentence is more common than 
the period, probably because it allows of 
greater modification and variety of structure. 

The Balanced Sentence 

The balanced sentence is one in which the 
parts or clauses are constructed on a similar 
plan. The simplest example of the balanced 
sentence is in the form, To err is human, 
to forgive divine,” where we find the same 
word order, the same parts of speech, and 
the same form of the verb. The great ad¬ 
vantage of this form of sentence is that it is 
conducive to clearness, and, notwithstanding 
its somewhat artificial structure, to sim¬ 
plicity. For it is obvious that when two 
clauses or parts of a sentence are built up 
in the same way it will be easier to under¬ 
stand them. After the first part of the 
sentence has been read, all that the mind 
has to do in the rest of the sentence is to 
substitute certain new terms, without the 
additional effort of thinking out their rela¬ 
tion. Hence the more one clause resembles 
another the clearer it is, and the less there 
is to remember. Moreover, as Bain points 
out, a balanced sentence has the merit of 
placing the thoughts side by side, in exactly 
the same form, for comparison, so that there 
is no necessity to make any mental re¬ 
adjustment of the ideas before the com¬ 
parison can be made. The balanced sen- 
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tence is forceful and direct, especially in 
short sentences, as, for example, in proverbs 
and common sayings. Its advantages are 
also such as to lend themselves very readily 
to the requirements of epigram: “ Man 

proposes, God disposes ” ; ** Set a thief to 
catch a thief God made the country and 
man made the town/* &c. 

More frequently the balanced sentence is 
a compound sentence, of which the clauses 
are similar in construction ; though it is 
possible to have balance in the simple sen¬ 
tence also, especially where correlatives are 
used. Examples of different kinds of bal¬ 
anced sentences are: 

“ He acted more from pity than from 
sympathy.** Here the balance is secured, 
and the sentence improved, by the repeti¬ 
tion of from before sympathy. Similarly the 
sentence, “ His work is both admirable in 
the matter and the manner,** is better 
written, ** His work is admirable both in 
the matter and in the manner.** 

" Thus while the Protestant reformation 
proceeded rapidly at one extremity of 
Europe, the Catholic revival went on as 
rapidly at the other.** 

A more elaborate balance is to be found 
in the following sentence : 

“ The war between Luther and Leo was a 
war between firm faith and unbelief, zeal 
and apathy, between energy and indolence, 
between seriousness and frivolity, between 
a pure morality and vice.’* 

In conclusion it may be added that the 
balanced sentence is also agreeable to the 
ear, since its regular structure is attended 
by a more or less regular rhythm. For this 
reason also it becomes monotonous if it is 
used too much. 

V. Word Order 

The order of words in a sentence is partly 
a matter of grammar and partly a matter 
of style. In the latter case the requirements 
of emphasis, &c., assert themselves, and on 
this point more is said elsewhere. 

The most important principles in the 
arrangement of words in the sentence are 
the following: 

1. The most important elements are 

placed either at the beginning or at 
the end of the sentence. 

2. Modifying words are placed as near as 

possible to the words they modify. 

3. Words that are used as connectives or 

links are generally in the front 
position. 

With reference to the first of these prin¬ 
ciples, it has already been pointed out, in 
the section on emphasis, that the most 


important position is the end, though under 
certain conditions the beginning may be 
equally emphatic. It follows from these 
principles that the middle of the sentence 
should be reserved for the less important 
parts of the sentence— e.g. “ Lord Roberts 
on Friday visited Windsor Castle.** 

The second of the above general principles 
relates to the position in the sentence of the 
modifiers either of nouns or of verbs. The 
general rule with reference to the modifiers 
of nouns is that, if there are several of them, 
the one that is most intimately associated 
in meaning with the noun comes nearest to 
it, as, for example, a conceited young 
man,** where young and man are so closely 
associated in sense that we might replace 
them by the single word youth. For this 
reason adjectives are placed nearer to the 
nouns they modify than are numerals, 
articles, pronominal adjectives, &c.— e.g. 
** many young people,** “ those stone 
houses,” See. In the arrangement of the 
modifiers and adjuncts of verbs there is 
much more latitude than in the case of the 
modifiers of nouns, because there is much 
greater difficulty in deciding on the degree 
of intimacy with which they are associate(J 
with the verb. Indeed this can vary 
according to the meaning which the writer 
wishes to convey. One may say, however, 
that objects stand in a more intimate rela¬ 
tion to their verbs than do adverbial 
modifiers, and hence the latter never stand 
between a verb and its object. We say, for 
example, ” I saw your father in the street,” 
and not, ** I saw in the street your father.” 
So also prepositional objects usually follow 
non-prepositional objects— e.g. “They ac¬ 
cused him of falsehood,” “ They gave the 
commission to him.” The arrangement of 
other kinds of modifiers depends almost 
entirely on the meaning which has to be 
conveyed, and no formal rules can be laid 
down. 

The omission to place adjuncts as near 
as possible to the words they modify is a 
frequent source of ambiguity, and may even 
result in absurdity. Such a sentence as the 
following is misleading: 

“ As the leading exponent of Liberal 
principles, I hope you will allow me to urge 
the importance of this matter.” 

The writer means : 

” As the leading exponent of Liberal 
principles, you will, I hope, allow me to 
urge the importance of this matter.” 

Many are the examples of the ludicrous 
effects of a misarrangement of words in a 
sentence. For example: 

** He committed suicide at eleven o’clock. 
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after saying good-bye to his wife, with a 
gun. 

There is one important exception to the 
rule that adjective modifiers should precede 
their noun, and that is when the modifier 
is itself further modified by a word or 
phrase— e.g. ** This is a problem too pressing 
to be delayed.” 

So also when a noun is modified by several 
adjectives, it is sometimes better to place 
some before and some after— e.g., “ He was 
a friend of all men, young and old, rich and 
poor.” 

It should be noticed, too, that the actual 
meaning of a word may change when it 
changes its position. Notice, for example, 
the difference of meaning in ” He did it 
alone ” and ” He alone did it.” Similarly 
with cheap and dear and other words. 
” They bought the material dear ” is not 
the same thing as ” They bought dear 
material.” 

There is also an important exception to 
the rule that prepositional objects follow 
other objects. If, for example, the non- 
prepositional object itself has modifiers, it 
must come last— e.g. ” They accused of 
falsehood him whom they had thought the 
fountain of honour.” 

Adverbs, except enough, precede the word 
they modify, if it is any other part of speech 
than a verb. If it is a verb, adverbs, except 
adverbs of time, follow the transitive verb, 
and follow or precede both verb and object 
if the verb is transitive : 

' He was very anxious.” 

” He stood some distance away from me.” 

” He went away soon after seven.” 

” He always got up unwillingly.” 

” He never danced well.” 

” It is good enough.” 

” We expect him home again to-morrow.” 

The third main principle mentioned above 
was that link words, such as conjunctions 
and conjunctive adverbs, should have front 
position. This is only natural, since •in 
this position the function of such words is 
most clearly seen. Included among such 
link words are, of course, also relative pro¬ 
nouns : ” The books which I received were 
soiled.” ” He is poor but honest.” 

Similarly other words or groups of words 
which link sentences should be placed at the 
beginning of the sentence. We say, for 
example, ” The next day he left for the 
Continent,” in which sentence the opening 
words show that the narrative is being con¬ 
tinued. Under ordinary circumstances we 
should not place such an adverbial phrase 
in this position unless there were some 
special reason for making it emphatic— 
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e.g. ” We are leaving for the Continent 
to-morrow.” Similarly, ” Here he paused 
in his speech,” as compared with ” I should 
very much like to pause here.” 

Vinien the subject has a number of modi¬ 
fiers and the verb has none, it is often well 
to place the verb, preceded by an adverb, 
first, and then the subject with its modifiers; 
” He who ventures into such dangerous 
places unaccompanied, and with the know¬ 
ledge that he risks his life, is a brave man,” 
might be rewritten, ” He is a brave man 
who,” &c., or, ” Brave is the man who,” &c. 
Similarly, “ The difficulty that if we pass 
this measure we shall be committed to many 
more similar measures now arises,” would be 
better, ” Now arises the difficulty that,” &c. 

A relative pronoun should be placed as 
near as possible to its antecedent. “ I have 
read the latest despatches from China and 
India, which have just arrived,” is better 
written, ” I have read the latest despatches, 
which have just arrived, from China and 
India.” 

A pronoun of the first person should be 
mentioned after a pronoun of the second or 
third person. ” Please send me and my 
brother (and him) a copy,” ” Neither I nor 
you can afford it,” should have the order of 
the pronouns and noun changed. 

An adverb qualifying the whole of a 
clause or sentence is best placed at the head, 
since in that position it commands the whole 
of the sentence : ” Unhappily, these occur¬ 
rences are all too common.” 

Care should be taken in placing the word 
only, since it modifies the following word : 

” I only tried to play the piano.” 

” I tried only to play the piano.” 

” I tried to play only the piano.” 

These three sentences have different mean¬ 
ings. 

Prepositions, unless they form a very close 
union with the verb, should not be placed 
last in the sentence: ” They scarcely 

realise what they lay themselves open to.” 

A clause should not be so placed that there 
is doubt as to which clause the next verb 
belongs to: ” He rushed into the room where 
the family usually sat, and shouted fire.” 

A relative clause should be placed, if 
possible, immediately after its antecedent: 

A search has been instituted for Mr. B., 
son of the well-known solicitor of this town, 
who has been missing for several weeks.” 
It is Mr. B., and not the well-known solicitor, 
who has been missing. 

Inversion 

When the subject is placed after the verb 
instead of before it, the order is said to be 
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inverted. Inversion may be due either to 
tiie necessities of syntax or to the desire to 
emphasize certain elements of the sentence. 
It should be borne in mind, in making use 
of inversion, that the order is an unusual 
order, and that therefore those parts of the 
sentence which are taken out of their normal 
position and placed elsewhere are thereby 
rendered emphatic. Hence inversion should 
not be made unless it is really desired to 
emphasize the parts of the sentence which 
are put at the head of the sentence, and 
which oust the subject from its normal 
emphatic position at the head of the sen¬ 
tence. 

Inversion is syntactically necessary when 
the sentence begins with a negative adverbial 
adjunct or conjunction, or with one or other 
of the abverbs hardly, little, only, rarely, 
scarcely, seldom, which imply a negation ; 

Never before and never again, while 
Tom was at school, did the doctor strike 
a boy in a lesson/' 

Nowhere have these complaints been 
louder, and in no case, we are bound to say, 
have they been more just, than in the case 
of the China trade." 

" Hardly ever has a vote of censure, 
moved by the Opposition, attracted so 
little attention either inside the House or 
out-of-doors." 

" And seldom had small boys more need 
of a friend. Warrington blushed hugely. 
Neither did Miss Bell speak." 

" Only once during dinner was there any 
conversation that included the young gentle¬ 
man." 

In subordinate sentences also inversion is 
necessary under these conditions : 

" The truth is that rarely in the history 
of our political life has an Opposition been 
in such sore straits, or so gravelled for lack 
of controversial matter." 

" It would appear that not until Tuesday 
was he compelled to keep within doors." 

Inversion of the rhetorical kind is found 
in such sentences as : 

" In the year 1748 died one of the most 
powerful of the new masters of India." 

" Soon after began the busy and import¬ 
ant part of Swift's life." 

In neither of these sentences is the in¬ 
version of subject and verb necessary, as 
it was in the sentences given above. It is 
quite correct to say, " ^on after the busy 
part of Swift's life began," though it is not 
so good. It is clear, then, that the inversion 
is due to other causes than the exigencies 
of grammar, the reason being, no doubt, 
that the writer wished to emphasize the 
subject of the sentence by placing it last 


in the sentence. This, however, could not 
be done without putting the adverbial 
adjuncts first ; for it is not possible, in 
prose, to say, " died in the year 1648 one 
of the most powerful of the new masters 
of India." 

Inversion of this kind is frequently made 
in order to protect the subject, or in order 
not to place the weakest words in the most 
emphatic position at the end: " He had 
written good poetry, as Huxley had also." 
In this sentence also is unduly emphasized, 
so that a better order would be : " He had 
written poetry, as also had Huxley." 

The chief cases in which inversion is 
necessary, apart from the case already 
mentioned, are : 

1. When the complement of the verb to 
he is placed at the head of the sentence, the 
subject and verb must be inverted : 

" Blessed are the poor in spirit." 

" Such were the circumstances under 
which Lord Clive sailed for the third and 
last time to India." 

2. In optative sentences : 

" May every blessing wait on my Bever¬ 
ley." 

VI. Miscellaneous Errors of 
Construction 

Nouns 

Where two nouns joined by and are in the 
possessive case, the '5 is added to both to 
indicate separate possession, and to the,, 
second only to indicate joint possession : 

" Dickson and Brown's warehouse." 

" Dickson's and Brown's warehouses." 

The 's is, as a rule, only added to the 
names of living beings and of a few per¬ 
sonified things, such as fortune, sun, moon, 
ship, &c. " The garden's walls," " The 

house's roof," are better written, " The walls 
of the garden," " The roof of the house." 

The's should not be used in the objective 
genitive — that is to say, when the thing 
is represented as the object of the action: 
"The king’s death The death of the 
king." 

The 's is only added to those nouns in 
which it is pronounced in speaking : 

" James’s book " " Epps's cocoa," " Ross's 
ginger ale." 

In using f eminine nouns where a masculine 
is possible, it should be borne in mind that, 
there is often a difference in meaning be¬ 
tween the two. The sentences, " She is the 
best actress of her day," " She is the best 
actor of her day," differ in that the first 
compares her only with women actors, and 
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the second implies that she is better than 
the men actors also. 

Care should be exercised in the use of 
foreign feminines, especially of those ending 
in le. The corresponding masculine form 
is " He dismissed one of his employees, 
Mr. B.,*' is wrong. 

The nouns sort and hind are singular. 

These, those sort ** are therefore wrong. 

Adjectives and Articles 

Repeat the article before the second of 
two nouns joined by and when they are to 
be understood separately : “ The views of a 
husband and a father are not always the 
same.'* The sense is here still better 
brought out by repeating the preposition 
of also. 

Few and little are negative in force ; a few 
and a little are positive. ** Few people 
attended, and they were disappointed,*’ 
should be a few. 

Either means one oj' two ; any means one 
of more than two. The sentence, ‘‘ There 
are three candidates on the list, either of 
whom will suit our purpose,” should read, 
any of whom. 

Every is used for more than two, each for 
two or more than two. Each and every 
means not only that each is referred to, but 
also all. 

Each other refers to two, one another to 
more than two, though the distinction is 
not always observed, even by good writers. 

Comparison 

When two things are compared, it is 
better to use the comparative than the 
superlative. The superlative, however, is 
very often used, especially in colloquial lan- 
^age: ” He is the better of the two,” ” He 
IS the best of the two.” 

Avoid using than in comparisons after 
comparatives ending in -or: ” All things 

considered, the rolling stock on the private 
lines is superior in comfort than that of the 
state lines.” The correct form is superior to. 

After a comparative the word other must 
be used before the second object compared. 
If this is not done a wrong meaning may be 
conveyed : ” Mr. C. has done more for this 
movement than any living man.” This 
implies that Mr. C. is dead. If Mr. C. is 
alive, this must be clearly shown by in¬ 
cluding him in the class of living men by 
prefixing other : ” Mr. C. has done more for 
this movement than any other living man.” 
Other should not be used, however, in the 
superlative. 

^e superlative should be followed by a 
lural noun, which should not be qualified 
y any : ** He has done the best work of 


any student in his year.” This sentence 
should read, ” He has done the best work 
of all the students of his year,” or, ” He 
has done better work than any other student 
in his year.” 

Adjectives incapable of degree should not 
be used in the comparative or superlative. 
Such are unique, principal, chief, unanimous, 
universal, and many more. 

In the form of comparison, the move (the 
less) the more (the less), &c., no other 
construction should be allowed to replace the 
second the more (the less), &c., as, for ex¬ 
ample, in the sentence : ” The more I see of 
him, I like him less.” 

Do not confuse the two constructions 
more and more and more than ever, as in the 
sentence: ” People came to like him more 
and more than ever.” 

Pronouns 

Do not make a fresh start in the middle 
of a sentence by introducing a pronoun in 
the same syntactical relation as the noun for 
which it stands : ” The applicant, being a 
householder, he is entitled to a vote.” He 
should be cancelled, 

A reflexive pronoun should not be made 
the subject of a sentence : ” Williams and 
myself were in the same plight.” Substi¬ 
tute I for myself. 

Pronouns of the third person plural should 
not be used as antecedents to who and that; 
those is to be preferred : ” They that are 
whole have no need of a physician.” 

When the antecedent is same, the conse¬ 
quent should be as or that; when the 
antecedent is such, the consequent should 
be as : ” That is the same man as we saw 
yesterday.” ” The consequences are just 
such as were to be expected.” 

When the indefinite pronoun one is used, 
it should be borne in mind that the corre¬ 
sponding possessive case is one*s, and not 
his, her, or their: ” One should be sure of 
his facts.” 

The indefinite pronoun is whatever, and 
not what ever. The latter is more of an 
exclamatory interrogative : ” Whatever hap¬ 
pens, I shall come.” ” What ever is the 
matter ? ” 

Case after a Comparative .—In compari¬ 
sons after as and than the pronoun may be 
in the nominative or objective case, accord¬ 
ing to the meaning. The simplest way to 
determine the right case is to fill out the 
elliptical clause following the conjunction. 
*‘He is to blame as much as me” (am to 
blame) is evidently wrong. ” He likes 
you as much as me =as he likes me.” ” He 
likes you as much as I (like you).” 

The construction than whom, although long 
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objected to, seems now to be accepted: 

Mr. S., tham whom no man has a better 
knowledge of the conditions.” 

The case of the pronoun following the verb 
to be should be the same as the case which 
precedes it. The only exception is in the 
generally accepted idiom, “It is me.” In 
the other persons this construction is not 
permissible; we must write, “It is he,” 
“ It is they,” and not, “ It is him,” “ It 
is them.” 

An error of a similar kind is to be found 
in the expression “ Between you and I.” 
Here the pronoun is governed by the pre¬ 
position between, and must therefore be in 
the objective case : “ Between you and me.” 

By separating the governing preposition 
from its pronoun, the expression “ Who is 
it for ? ” has crept into the spoken language, 
though it is not yet so common in writing. 
The correct form is “ Whom is it for ? ” 

Relative Pronouns 

Of the three relative pronouns, who is 
masculine and feminine, that is of all genders, 
and which is only neuter, though it was 
formerly also masculine and feminine, as 
in, “ Our Father which art in Heaven.” 

Whose, being only masculine or feminine, 
should not be used of inanimate things, 
except of those already specially mentioned 
as taking ’s, such as the sun and moon, &c. 
Whose is also used of the nobler animals ; 
but if it is so used, care should be taken 
not to pass from the use of the masculine or 
feminine pronoun to the neuter: “ The horse 
whose owner we met broke its leg during the 
race.” It is usually better to use the neuter 
pronoun, of which. 

The relative who is sometimes wrongly 
written whom, by attraction to the nearest 
verb,£is, for example, in the sentence, “Whom 
do you think he is ? ” Here the pronoun 
is complement to the verb is. “ Who is 
he, do you think ? ” is the sense, and there¬ 
fore the pronoun should be in the nomina¬ 
tive. The mistake arises, of course, from 
regarding whom as the object of think. 
Similarly in the sentence, “ Whom did you 
say had arrived ? ” whom is subject to 
arrived — i.e. “ Who had arrived, did you 
say ? ” It should therefore be who. 

A noun or a pronoun in the possessive case 
should not be made the antecedent to a 
relative pronoun, as in the following sen¬ 
tence : Do not forget his enthusiasm who 
brought this movement so far.” The con¬ 
struction should be changed to ” the en¬ 
thusiasm of him who.” 

Grammarians frequently make distinc¬ 
tions between the use of who, which and that 
as relatives. These distinctions are not, how¬ 


ever, as far as one can see, always observed. 
They are based on the distinction of restric¬ 
tive, or defining relative clauses and non- 
restrictive, non-defining, or parenthetical 
relative clauses. The difference between a 
restrictive relative clause and a parenthetical 
one is that the former limits the meaning and 
application of the word which it modifies, 
whereas the latter does not. The paren¬ 
thetical relative clause, far from restricting 
the sense of the governing word, might be 
omitted entirely without altering the sense 
of what remains. If the restrictive clause 
were omitted, however, the sense would be 
incomplete. Examples will best show the 
nature of the two kinds : 

“ The man that cleans our windows has 
just died.” 

“ The influence of Fielding, who lived in 
the eighteenth century, has been consider¬ 
able.” 

If the relative clause were omitted from 
the first of these sentences the sense would 
be incomplete ; we should not know which 
man had died. If the relative clause were 
omitted from the second sentence, on the 
other hand, the meaning would still be 
perfectly clear, since what is said in the 
relative clause is something additional to 
what is said in the main clause, not quali- 
fpng it in any way or changing its meaning 
ever so little. 

This distinction is of some importance, 
not only because it may govern the use of 
the relative pronouns, but also, as will 
appear later on, because it underlies the 
rules governing the co-ordination of clauses. 

The general rule is that that is the relative 
that introduces a restrictive clause, and who 
or which a continuative or parenthetical 
clause. But we often find, m the best 
authors, that who or which is used in re¬ 
strictive clauses. That, on the other hand, 
is never found in continuative clauses ; we 
cannot say, for example, “ Fielding, that 
lived in the eighteenth century,” &c., 
though we can say, “ The man who cleans 
our windows,” &c. 

That is also generally used after the pro¬ 
noun it and after the name of a person, 
also after a superlative or the equivalent 
of a superlative : “ It was they that did it.” 

It is the best that I have seen for a long 
time.” 

Omission of the Relative Pronoun .—Usage 
appears to permit the omission of the rela¬ 
tive pronoun when it stands in the objective 
relation, provided that clearness is not 
sacrificed by doing so: “ The gallery we saw 
yesterday was burnt to the ground.” But 
the relative should not be omitted when it 
is the subject of the clause: “ He has an 
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impudence would carry him through any¬ 
thing/* Here the relative that should be 
inserted before would. Again, a relative 
which is the object of a non-restrictive 
clause should not be omitted. 

A personal pronoun should not be allowed 
to take the place of a relative pronoun in 
a co-ordinate relative clause : *^They now 
drew near the city which they had been 
ordered to attack the preceding winter, but 
they had never seen it.’* The last clause 
should read, “ but which they had never 
seen.” 

A relative pronoun should not stand in 
different grammatical relations to two 
verbs: ” What I told you, and actually 

occurred,” &c., in which sentence the first 
whcU is the object of the verb told, and the 
second (omitted) is subject to the verb 
occurred. 

Some grammarians object to the omission 
of in which after manner and way. The 
omission is certainly rare after manner, but 
it is quite common, especially in the spoken 
language, after way : ” Observe carefully the 
way he does it.” It is less common, even 
in the spoken language, when way is modi¬ 
fied : ” We noticed the careful way in which 
he did it.” 

It is desirable, for the sake of euphony, 
even if not for other reasons, to avoid a 
succession of who*^ in the same sentence : 
” It is not known who the people are who 
committed the crime.” This defect can 
generally be rectified by substituting thai 
or which for who : ” It is not yet known 
who the people are that committed the 
crime.” 

Grammarians have condemned the use of 
the construction and who, and which, unless 
the preceding clause is also a relative clause. 
The construction is nevertheless quite com¬ 
mon, though only when both clauses, or 
the relative clause and the antecedent 
phrase are both of the same nature, i.e. both 
restrictive or both non-restrictive: ” He 

was a man of very great courage, and who 
had often proved his quality in the hour of 
danger.” 

A relative clause and a relative phrase 
should not be co-ordinated unless both are 
either restrictive or non-restrictive : ” Ex¬ 
actly how many Old English terminations 
-ing is heir to is a question debated by his¬ 
torical grammarians, which we are not 
competent to answer.” 

In a co-ordinate sentence do not change 
the construction from a relative to a per¬ 
sonal pronoun: ” These are the samples 
which you may either choose or return 
them.” 

Do not co-ordinate a restrictive and a 
non-restrictive clause : ” He replied in the 
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best manner which he could, and which was 
indeed not very good.” 

In using a demonstrative to save the 
repetition of a word or words, care should 
be taken that it is used correctly : ” Another 
mode of adding to one’s income is that of 
poultry-farming.” Poultry-farming is not a 
mode. 

A pronoun should not refer to a syn¬ 
tactically dependent noun : ” After re¬ 

moving the boiler from the locomotive they 
took it into the shed to fix a new one.” 
Here it seems to refer to locomotive, and such 
is indeed the sense. Grammatically, how¬ 
ever, it refers to the head noun boiler. 

Avoid the use of same as a substitute for 
the personal pronoun : ” When you have 
examined these patterns, please return same 
to me.” 

Verbs 

Concord 

The general rule is that the verb must 
agree in number and person with its subject. 
The rule is most commonly broken by the 
influence of attraction— i.e. where the real 
subject is far removed from the verb, and 
the latter agrees with some nearer noun : 
” The old order of things have changed.” 
The verb is attracted into the number of the 
nearer noun things, instead of agreeing with 
the real subject, order. 

The commonest exceptions to the rule are : 

1. Two singular subjects may take a 

singular verb if both are really the same 
thing : ” His friend and benefactor is dead.” 
Here friend and benefactor are the same per¬ 
son, and this fact is shown by the singular 
verb. If two persons are meant, then the 
sentence should read: ” His friend and 

benefactor are dead,” or better still, ” His 
friend and his benefactor are dead.” Other 
examples are: 

” Bread and butter is nourishing food.” 

” The aim and purpose of the institution 
is to provide suitable accommodation,” &c. 

2. A singular subject may be followed by 
a plural verb when the subject is modified 
by two adjectives denoting different objects : 
” Mental and moral science are not the same 
thing,” though it is better here to repeat 
the word science. 

A collective noun or a noun*of multitude 
may be used with a plural verb when the 
units or separate members of the group are 
thought of: ” The jury are disagreed.” 

” People are unwilling.” 

There are also a certain number of singular 
nouns which may be followed by a plural verb, 
such as number, plenty, when these have a 
plural sense, and especially when they are 
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followed by a plural noun: "'A number of 
my friends were present at the ceremony.” 

It should be noted that, if the two adjec¬ 
tives modifying a singular noun do not refer 
to two distinct things, the verb should be 
in the singular: ” The black and white 

house is common in Cheshire.” 

3. In a few cases a plural noun is used 
with a singular verb. Certain words with 
a plural form but singular meaning, such 
as means, news, mathematics, politics, c&c., 
take a singular verb : ” The news is serious.” 
” Politics is a game.” 

So also the titles of books, when in the 
plural, take a singular verb : ** The Mountain 
Lovers, by Fiona Macleod, has just been 
published.” ” Many Inventions is an in¬ 
teresting book.” 

Subjects joined by and not, as well as, 
take a singular verb : ” His brother, and 
not his cousin, was killed.” ” His brother 
as well as his cousin was killed.” 

Subjects joined by with take a singular or 
a plural verb, according to the meaning. 
If whatever follows with is only a part of 
the thing to which it is joined, then the verb 
should be in the singular : ” The house with 
its furniture is to be sold at noon.” ” The 
basket with its contents was thrown out of 
the window.” But if with joins a separate 
and independent subject, the verb should 
be in the plural: ” The father with his son 
and daughter were killed in the recent 
accident;” though here it would be better 
to write and instead of with. 

Two subjects connected by either ,,, or, 
neither , . , nor, take a singular verb. If 
the two subjects are of different number or 
person, it is best to make the verb agree 
with the nearest: ” Neither flattery nor 

threat was of any avail.” But: 

” Neither flattery nor threats were of any 
avail.” 

” Either you or I am wrong.” 

” Either I or you are wrong.” 

” Either he or I am wrong.” 

” Either I or he is wrong.” 

In the same way either and neither, when 
used as distributives, are used with a sin¬ 
gular verb: ” Neither of them helps his 

parents” (not help). 

Each, no one, nobody, anybody, every one, 
everybody, every, many a, all, require a sin¬ 
gular verb ; none requires a plural verb : 

Many a man has suffered through 
ignorance of the law.” 

” Everybody is his friend, and he is the 
friend of everybody.” 

” Anybody can tell you the way.” 

” None of them are of any use.” 

The singular is, however, also used with 


none, especially when the sense particularly 
requires it: ” None supports him as much 
as he does.” 

The subject of the sentence should not 
be left without a verb: ” He who has suf¬ 
fered most in the cause, let him speak.” 
Here he is left without a verb. Either 
cancel he and substitute let him, or cancel 
let him and substitute should. 

Care should be taken, when the subject of 
a sentence is a relative pronoun, to see that 
the verb agrees in number with the ante¬ 
cedent of that pronoun and not with any 
other word : ” This is one of the best pro¬ 
posals that have ever been made.” The 
antecedent of that is proposals, and not 
one : hence the verb should be in the plural, 
and not in the singular. 

Auxiliaries and Tense 

If in a compound sentence a single verb 
does duty for two subjects, care should be 
taken that the form of the verb is such as 
to permit of it: ” The chairman was of 
opinion that the facts were wrong and the 
inference drawn were right.” This is equi¬ 
valent to saying that ” the inference drawn 
were right.” Write, ” that the inference 
drawn from them was right.” 

When, to save repetition, two auxiliaries 
are used with one principal verb, care should 
be taken that the form of the principal verb 
is appropriate to the two auxiliaries, and 
not merely to one of them : ” He never has, 
and never will, take such strong measures.” 
He never has take is impossible. The cor¬ 
rect participle, taken, should be inserted 
after has. 

In the same way, if there is only one 
auxiliary to two principal verbs, it should 
be such that it may be correctly associated 
with both: ” Since that date ten members 
have been appointed and ten resigned.” 
Have been resigned is not possible. Insert 
have between ten and resigned. 

The present tense may be used with a 
future sense where the context makes it 
quite clear that the future is meant: 

When does he arrive ? ” 

This use of the present tense for the future 
is also quite common, in the spoken language, 
when there is no word in the context which 
necessarily points to the future, as, for 
example, ” I hope he comes,” in which hope 
need not imply futurity. We may hope 
things happened in the past also. 

Split Infinitive 

The split infinitive—that is to say, the 
placing of a word or words between to and the 
verb—is generally condemned by gram¬ 
marians, though it can scarcely be said that 
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their condemnation has been of much avail. 
The practice of splitting the infinitive grows 
more common every day, especially in jour¬ 
nalism. It is perhaps better to avoid the 
practice, on the simple ground that it is ugly, 
and checks the movement of a sentence : “I 
wish you to clearly understand.** “ He 
wishes to finally settle the matter.** 

Shall, Should, Will, Would 

A good deal of confusion is common in 
the use of these forms, a confusion which 
is largely due to losing sight of the primary 
meanings of the words when used in the 
simple futuie and conditional tenses. It 
should be remembered that the simple 
future— i.e. the expression of futurity with¬ 
out the addition of any further element of 
meaning—is expressed by : 

I shall come we shall come 

thou wilt come you will come 
he will come they will come 

and similarly, with the necessary changes of 
should and would, in the conditional. Any 
departure from this use of the words shall 
and will, should and would, brings with it a 
change of meaning of one sort or another. 
If will or would is used in the first person, 
then these words mean something more than 
mere futurity ; they imply that the speaker 
is willing to do the thing mentioned, or 
that he intends to do it Similarly, if shall 
or should is used in the second or third per¬ 
son, then the use of these words implies, 
in addition to futurity, something of de- 
termination, command, assurance, or some 
other feeling of the speaker 

If the verb is preceded by if, then what 
would normally be would in the second and 
third persons becomes should : 

if I should 
if you should 
if they should 

The verb in the consequent clause how¬ 
ever, follows the ordinary rule : ** If you 
should see him, you would know him.** 
You should know him in the consequent 
clause would mean, you ought to know him. 

Should is also used in all three persons when 
it follows lest, or where it has the meaning 
ought. Would is also used in all three per¬ 
sons where it has the meaning of habit: ‘^He 
would get up regularly every morning at 
six.** 

Passive 

The somewhat clumsy passive construc¬ 
tions, " It was managed to raise a large sum 
of money,** A large sum of money was 
managed to be raised,** should be avoided 


if possible, since they are not easy to 
understand. 

Participles 

A present participle should never be used 
unless it refers to the subject of the sen¬ 
tence : " Returning home the other night 
the moon went behind a cloud.** Was the 
moon returning home, or the speaker ? The 
sentence may be recast: ** Returning home 
the other night, I saw the moon go behind 
a cloud.** 

The only exceptions to this rule are those 
participles which have become prepositions 
and conjunctions, such as considering, re¬ 
garding, and some others : Considering the 
weather, they would be well advised to stay 
behind.** 

A present participle should not be used 
to express an action which is not contem¬ 
poraneous with the action of the principal 
verb : ** He sailed for New York on Monday, 
arriving there on Saturday.** The sentence 
should be, and arrived there on Saturday. 

Sometimes the subject to the participle 
is expressed indirectly by means of a pos¬ 
sessive pronoun : Having finished the first 
part of the work, my intention now is to 
take a holiday.** Here my is felt to contain 
I. It would have been just as easy in this 
case, as in most others of this kind, to use 
the true subject, and write, “ I intend to 
take a holiday.** 

There is a tendency to regard a parti¬ 
cipial phrase as performing the function of 
a clause of reason. In such a sentence as, 
** Having done this much, he felt obliged to 
do more,** it is questionable whether this 
practice should be encouraged, as it involves 
a confusion of functions. 

Gerund 

As in the case of the participle, so also 
in the case of the gerund, the subject should 
always be present in the sentence : "In 
learning to ride a bicycle, the machine 
should always be kept moving at a good 
pace.** It is not the machine which learns. 
Recast: " One should always keep the 

machine moving,*' &c. 

The noun governing a gerund should be 
put in the possessive case, with *s, if it is 
of such a kind as to take that inflection, 
and if it is not too far removed from the 
gerund. A pronoun should also be put in 
the possessive case : He went out without 
her knowing it.** 

Miscellaneous 

The passive construction should not be 
used when the agent of the action is left 
vaguely indicated : " That was a time of 
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difi&culty for me, which will never be for¬ 
gotten.” The sentence would be much 
cleaxer if the passive construction were 
changed to the active, which I shall never 
forget. 

Care should be taken with the construc¬ 
tion of many verbs which must be followed 
by a preposition. For example, to regard 
m^ be constructed with a direct object, 
” Iney regarded him intently,” or it may 
be constructed with 05 , which should not 
be omitted. ” His work was rightly re¬ 
garded of great value ” should be as of 
great value. So also we may say, ” I prefer 
this to that,” or, “I prefer to do this rather 
than that,” but not, ” I prefer this than 
that.” Sometimes, too, the infinitive is 
wrongly used with certain adjectives : “ No 
such difficulties are probable to arise.” 


A dverhs 

Negative adverbs should not be used with 
words already containing an element of 
negation: ” No one scarcely believes in 

ghosts nowadays,” for scarcely any one 
believes. 

That should not be used instead of so as 
an adverb : ” He was that tired that he 
could scarcely crawl upstairs to bed.” 

Ambiguity may arise from the mismanage¬ 
ment of a negative clause : ” They did not 
go because we were there.” Does this 
mean that the fact of our being there pre¬ 
vented them from going, or does it mean 
that our being there was not the reason 
for their going ? In the former case the 
sentence should read : ” Because we were 
there, they did not go.” If the latter mean¬ 
ing is intended, the sentence should read : 
” It was not because we were there that they 
went.” 


Prepositions 

Generally speaking, a preposition should 
not occupy the last place in the sentence, 
unless it forms an integral pait of the verb 
and is immediately preceded by it. ” He 
dislikes being talked about ” is correct, 
because the verb to talk about means some¬ 
thing quite different from the verb to talk. 
But the sentence, ” In making this state¬ 
ment he evidently did not foresee the 
charges he was la5dng himself open to,” 
would be better written, to which he was 
laying himself open. 

Beside means by the side of, or even out¬ 
side : besides means in addition to : 

** The post-office is beside the town-hall.” 

” That is beside the question.” 

He has a motor-car and a bicycle be¬ 
sides.” 


In points to the end of a period of time, 
within points to a time before the end of the 
period : 

”I shall return in a week”—” when a 
week has elapsed.” 

” I shall return within a week ” before 
the week is out.” 

Between is used of two objects, among of 
more than two: 

” He was sitting between the window and 
the door.” 

” He vanished among the crowd.” 

Frequently the wrong preposition is used 
with nouns, adjectives, and verbs. The only 
way to correct errors of this kind is to note 
carefully the usage of good writers. Below 
is a list of some of the words with which 
mistakes are most often made : 


abound in 
accord with 
account for 
adapt to 

admit to (into), of 
adverse to 

affectionate to(wards) 
agree with (somebody) 
to (something) 
aim at 

alternate with 
analogy with, to, of 
aspire to, after 
authority to, on, over 
avert from 
averse to, from 
communicate with, to 
compare with, to (meta¬ 
phorically) 
concur with (person) 
in (thing) 
confide to, in 
confident of 
consequent upon 
contemporary with 
a contemporary of 
dependent on 
differ from 
different from (to) 
diffident of 


disqualified for (with noun) 
from (with verb) 
discourage from 
encourage to 
entrust with a thing, to 
endowed with 
envious of 
glad of 
hatred of, for 
hateful to 
impatient of 
independent of 
insight into 
intent on 
intrude on, into 
negligent in 
neglectful of 
oblivious of 
originate in (a thing) 

with (a person) 
preferable to 
replete with 
rich in 
sensible of 
sensitive to 
sorry for, about 
superior to 
tamper with 
tinker at 


Conjunctions 

Scarcely should be followed by when, and 
not by than : ” Scarcely had the royal car¬ 
riage passed this spot when a bomb was 
thrown from among the crowd.” 

No sooner is followed by than and not by 
hut: ” No sooner had he returned than he 
was off again.” 

Without should not be used as a con¬ 
junction instead of unless : ” He never does 
his work without he is forced to.” 

Like should not be used as a conjunction 
instead of as : ” He speaks like his father 
does.” ” He speaks like his father ” is quite 
correct, but like is then a preposition and 
not a conjunction. 
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Gare should be taken, when using cor¬ 
relative conjunctions, such as neither . . . 
noy» not only . , . hut cdso, that they are 
followed by the same parts of speech: 
" He not only lost his ticket, but also his 
luggage/* This sentence should read, “ He 
lost not only,** &c. 

VII. Qualities of the Sentence 

Even when the words of a sentence have 
been arranged in accordance with the rules 
of syntax, and have been grouped so as to 
secure emphasis, there still remain certain 
qualities which deserve attention. The 
chief of these are the qualities of brevity, 
simplicity, directness, euphony, and im¬ 
pressiveness. 

Brevity 

Brevity consists in the economy of words. 
If a thought can be expressed in ten words, 
it is wasteful to use twenty. The offences 
against brevity are known under many 
names, but they all have the feature in 
common that a thing is expressed moie 
fully than it need be. The difference be¬ 
tween redundancy, tautology, and circum¬ 
locution is mainly one of degree. In the 
following sentence of Swift, ‘‘In the Attic 
Commonwealth it was the privilege and 
birthright of every citizen and poet to read 
aloud and in public,** the words privilege 
and birthright arc tautologous, since birth¬ 
right includes privilege, just as citizen in¬ 
cludes poet, and public, aloud. Another 
kind of tautology is found where the same 
word is repeated, though this, as we have 
seen, may be perfectly justified. Much 
more common is the kind of superfluity 
which goes under the name of pleonasm, 
which consists in the use of unnecessary 
words with different grammatical functions. 
Pleonastic are such expressions as to return 
again, to renew again, after the collision 
occurred, to revive to life, and many more. 

Much more difficult to correct than either 
tautology or pleonasm is circumlocution or 
verbosity, which consists in the use of 
phrases where single words would do, and 
of clauses where a phrase would convey all 
the meaning necessary. Circumlocution of 
this kind tends to develop into the worse 
faults of incoherence and lack of unity ; it 
therefore perplexes the reader, and, hy 
reason of its sa5dng so little in so many 
words, both disappoints and fatigues him. 
Circumlocution, as distinct from mere 
incoherence, abounds in the writings of 
Hooker, from which a passage is here 
printed: 

“ But for the present, so much all do 
acknowledge, that sith every man*s heart 
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and conscience doth in good or evil, even 
secretly committed and known to none but 
itself, either like or disallow itself, and 
accordingly either rejoice, very nature 
exulting as it were in certain hope of re¬ 
ward, or else grieve as it were in a sense 
of future punishment, neither of which can 
be looked for from any other, saving only 
from him who discerneth and judgeth the 
very secrets of all hearts : therefore he is 
the only rewarder and revenger of all such 
actions ; although not of such actions only, 
but of all whereby the law of nature is 
broken, whereof himself is sole author.** 

The first condition of economy of language 

is, of course, economy of thought; but 
given a thought, or a group of thoughts, 
there are always several ways of expiessing 

it, and it is here that purely grammatiem 
means of securing brevity may prove of 
use. The chief of these are : 

1. To use the shortest word that will 
serve the purpose. It is a waste, at least, 
to call a tailor a sartorial artist. 

2. To use a noun instead of a phrase or 
a clause. “ Then begins the time when we 
wilfully delude ourselves ** may be more 
briefly expressed : “ Then begins our time 
of wilful delusion.** Or “ the fact of his 
having departed ** may be converted into 
“ his departure.** 

3. To use a noun as an adjective, in order 
to obviate the use of a phrase or clause: 
Sunday school, water-proof, rose red. 

4. To use adjectival or adverbial phrases 
which render meaning concisely: On de¬ 
mand, by request, &c. 

5. To use an adjective instead of a phrase 
or clause. “ A survey carefully carried out 
would reveal all this ** might be written : 
“ A careful survey would reveal all this.** 

6. To use a participial phrase instead of 

a full clause : ‘ Encouraged by this recep¬ 

tion ** =“ As he was encouraged by this 
reception.** 

7. By the use of prefixes, suffixes, and com¬ 
pound words: replace ^to put back again, 
recover—to get hack again, &c.; narrow-, 
broad-minded, &c .; foolish =like a fool, ex¬ 
president —one who wa^ president. 

8. By the use of figures of speech, espe¬ 
cially of metaphor: “ Language is an 

organism.** “ The hue of truth was in the 
picture.** 

9. By using a condensed tyi[>e of sentence : 
** He hoped for, but did not expect, the 
honour.** 

10. By apposition: “ My brother, the 

doctor ** =“ My brother, who is a doctor.** 

In aiming at brevity care should be taken 
not to condense too much, for this leads to 
obscurity. One of the most condensed 
styles among modem English writers is 
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perhaps that of Meredith. Any page almost 
of his work will show numerous examples of 
economy of words, and also not a few 
examples of over-condensation leading to 
obscurity. A typical sentence is : 

“ Mrs. Mountstuart detested the analysis 
of her sentence. It had an outline in vague¬ 
ness and was flung out to be apprehended, 
not dissected."' 

Another passage from the same author 
will illustrate some of the gains and losses 
from brevity and economy of expression : 

** Patience travelled back to her sullenly. 
As we must have some kind of food, and she 
had nothing else, she took to that and found 
it dryer than of yore. It is a composing 
but lean dietary. The dead are patient, 
and we get a certain likeness to them in 
feeding on it unintermittingly over-long. 
Her hollowed cheeks with the fallen leaf 
in them pleaded against herself to justify 
her idol for not looking down on one like 
her." 

Simplicity 

Simplicity touches at more than one point 
on brevity. A sentence which contains un¬ 
necessary circumlocutions cannot lay claim 
to the merit of simplicity. But the prin¬ 
ciple of simplicity is concerned rather with 
the manner than with the length of an 
expression. The sentences; 

'* The peculiar angle of the earth's axis to 
the plane of the ecliptic—that angle which 
is chiefly responsible for our geography and 
therefore for our history—had caused the 
phenomenon known in London as summer. 
The whizzing globe happened to have turned 
its most civilised face away from the sun, 
thus producing night in Selwood Terrace, 
South Kensington " 

are not brief; they do not say what they 
want to say in the fewest words ; but they 
are not simple either. They say a good 
deal more than is necessary, which is a 
fault; but they also say it in a manner 
that savours of affectation, which is an 
even greater fault. So far as one can see, 
nothing would have been lost, and much 
would have been gained, by writing simply : 

" One summer night in Selwood Terrace, 
South Kensington." 

On the other hand, these two sentences, 
with slight modification, might pass very 
well in a popular lecture on astronomy. 
In such a setting they would be simple 
enough, and they would not say anjrthmg 
more than was necessary, unless, indeed, 
the details of place weie regarded as super¬ 
fluous. Standing where they do, however 
(at the opening of a novel), they are un¬ 
suited to the subject-matter. 


The fact that one and the sai^e sen¬ 
tence may be both simple and affected 
according to its setting, makes it clear 
that simplicity is something relative. It 
consists in making a thought as easily 
intelligible as possible without sacrifice of 
any essential element of the thought. But 
to make a thing easily intelligible one has 
to bear in mind two things ; firstly, the 
extent to which it has to be rendered in¬ 
telligible ; and secondly, the person to 
whom it has to be rendered intelligible. 
Summer and night are not the same thing 
to the scientist and to the market-gardener ; 
the former requires these two phenomena 
to be described with much greater accuracy, 
if he is to understand them in his character 
of scientist, than is required by the latter 
in his capacity as a market-gardener. The 
degree of simplicity required depends, there¬ 
fore, on the purpose of the statement. But 
it also depends on the person to whom the 
statement is made. The simplicity of a 
lecture to a learned society is not the sim¬ 
plicity of a lecture to a popular audience, 
and the difference is the difference in the 
audience. The one requires a precision of 
terminology only to be rendered by the 
use of words which would be unintelligible 
to the other. 

These arc extreme cases, of course, but 
they serve to illustrate the point under 
discussion. In other cases, where the con¬ 
trast of purpose and audience is not so 
strong, the only sound rule to follow is to 
use the simplest expression which will, all 
the circumstances being considered, give 
adequate expression to the thought. Some¬ 
times simplicity is not possible, or it may 
conflict with some other necessity of style, 
so that one quality will have to be sacrificed 
to another. The sentence, " Aged military 
veterans whose breasts were covered with 
medals saluted Mr. Oxford as he entered," 
is not a simple way of saying that commis¬ 
sionaires greeted him as he entered, and the 
simpler expression says all that is necessary 
under the circumstances. But, on the 
other hand, when Meredith wishes to give 
a mental picture of Napoleon, he does so 
in a manner which is not simple, but which 
could not be changed without the loss of the 
greater part of the meaning: " . . . the nod 
of extinction to thousands, the great orb of 
darkness, the still trembling gloomy quiver— 
the brain of the lightning of battles." 

The practical question which the writer 
has to answer for himself is whether the 
simple expression (which is usually the short 
one) conveys the meaning as well as the 
more abstruse one (which is usually the 
longer one). Other things being equal, a 
short word or phrase or sentence is to be 
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preferred to a long one ; a concrete term is 
better than an abstract one, a native word 
better than a foreign one, and a familiar 
better than an unfamiliar term. There is 
no advantage in calling a flower-show a 
horticultural exhibition. 

But simplicity is not only a matter of the 
choice of words, it also largely depends on 
the arrangement of the words in the sen¬ 
tence, and on the general structure of the 
sentence. Complex or periodic sentences 
are not so simple as compound, or loose, or 
balanced sentences. So also the change of 
position of a single word may make the 
meaning much more easily appear. For 
example, “ I pretend to no special knowledge 
of the case,’* is not so simple as “I do 
not pretend to any . . ; and in many 

more cases the sentence is more or less 
simple according to the position of the 
negative. 

Closely allied to simplicity is the quality 
of directness, which consists in the avoid¬ 
ance of allusion—especially of such hack¬ 
neyed allusions as the swan of Avon, Mac¬ 
aulay's schoolboy —and of unnecessarily 
numerous quotations. Lack of directness 
is also often caused by the use of pointless 
metaphors and other figures of speech, and 
by the habit of describing things in indirect 
terms, as, for example, in the sentences 
quoted at the beginning of this section. 
Allusions, quotations, and figures of speech 
are, of course, not necessarily inimical to 
directness ; they may be, especially in the 
case of figures of speech, the only way of 
conveying the sense. In such cases, and 
when they really illumine the thought, or 
complete or confirm it in some way, they 
may be valuable aids to expression. 


thought is not itself strong, no rhetorical 
device can ever make it so. A strong 
thought can only retain its strength if it 
is placed in a strong position and is properly 
supported by the surrounding thoughts. 
Hence one method of securing impressiveness 
is climax, just as a sure way of defeating 
it is anti-climax. Other effects which may 
be obtained by a suitable grouping of words 
have already been discussed in the section 
on word order and in the section on the 
structure of the paragraph, but one or two 
of them deserve to be mentioned again in 
this connection. 

A thought is more impressive when it is 
striking, and it is most striking when it is 
either isolated or in strong contrast. 
Hence one method of rendering a thought 
strongly is to isolate it. This may be done 
by making a single sentence constitute a 
paragraph ; or it may be done by placing 
a short sentence between a number of long 
ones, or a long one among a number of 
short ones, though in this case the force of 
contrast is also felt. Contrast as a means 
to impressiveness may be achieved either 
in the manner just mentioned, or else by 
so arranging the sentences that one is the 
antithesis of the other. 

Sometimes impressiveness is achieved not 
so much by the grouping of the parts of the 
sentence as by the right use of words. Mere 
weight and sound and volume of words may 
give great strength and dignity to a thought, 
as may be seen, for example, by an examina¬ 
tion of the poetry of Milton. By weight of 
words is not meant the mere accumulation 
of empty words or of far-fetched and 
laboured expressions. These weaken a sen¬ 
tence much more than they strengthen it. 


Strength or Impressiveness 

A sentence may be clear, simple, direct, 
without being forceful or impressive. Im¬ 
pressiveness consists in something over and 
above those qualities, in an added something 
which makes a deeper impression on the 
mind than any of them can do. In the 
spoken language, words are made more im¬ 
pressive by being spoken in a louder voice, 
with a different tone, or with an accom¬ 
panying gesture, but these means are not 
possible in the written language. Hence 
other means have to be used. One of these 
has already been discussed in the section 
on Emphasis, for emphasis is one part of 
impressiveness. 

llie first necessity for impressiveness is 
that the thought itself should be impressive. 
If that is given, the thought may be ex¬ 
pressed in such a way as to increase or 
diminish its force. But if the original 


Euphony 

The last quality of the sentence to be 
considered is euphony. A sentence, besides 
having meaning, has also sound, and the 
relation between the sound and the sense 
may be more or less close. The sound of a 
sentence may be considered either from the 
point of view of the separate sounds, or from 
the point of view of the collective sounds— 
that is to say, from the point of view of 
the agreeableness of the separate sounds, 
or from the point of view of their collective 
rhythm. That a sentence should read well, 
that it should be pleaisant to the ear, is 
obvious, but that prose has its rhythm as 
well as verse is not so generally recognised. 
It is thought that, since the great majority 
of modern prose is written to be read in 
silence, the sound and rh3^hm of the sen¬ 
tence is not of very great importance ; and 
doubtless this fact accounts for the modem 
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neglect of harmony in the sentence. But 
nevertheless thete is just as much necessity 
for it in prose which is only to be read in 
silence as there is for it in prose which is 
intended to be read aloud ; for in reading to 
oneself one is obliged to pick out the rela¬ 
tive force and stress of the parts, the word 
and sentence stress, as in reading aloud. If 
we examine what happens in ordinary 
speech, this will become abundantly clear. 
In the spoken language we understand what 
is meant only because certain parts of the 
sentence and certain syllables of the word 
are spoken with greater stress than others, 
or with a different tone. If this were not 
so, we should be obliged to give the same 
attention to every syllable, even to every 
separate sound in the sentence, and then at 
the end carefully to reconstruct the meaning 
from the elements. Word and sentence 
stress save us all this trouble. These 
emphasize those parts of the sentence and 
of the word to which attention should be 
specially directed. The rest of the sentence, 
the relatively unstressed parts, is more 
or less insignificant; it consists of link 
words, modifiers, and so on, without which 
the sentence can generally be understood. 
The framework of the sentence is brought 
more conspicuously before our conscious¬ 
ness by means of the stress, and what 
is left comes into our consciousness in a 
less marked way. That this is so may be 
proved by a very simple experiment: Take 
any two or three sentences of prose, and 
read them aloud, word by word, with abso¬ 
lutely even stress on each word, and with an 
absolutely even pause between the words. 
How much of the sentence can be under¬ 
stood by the person who reads, or by the 
person who is listening ? It will be found 
that a sentence read in this way will be 
practically unintelligible. If we were to 
read the words syllable by syllable as well, 
the sentence would be wholly unintelligible. 
In much the same way the present sentence 
would be unintelligible if it were so printed 
as to force the reader to pause between each 
word, and to prevent him from seeing 
enough words at a single glance to be able 
to grasp their collective meaning: 

In much the same way 
the present sentence is printed 
in such a way as to force the 
reader to pause between each 
word, &c. 

The reason why, in these two cases, we can¬ 
not understand what is read or written, 
is that the life of the sentence has been 
destroyed. The sentence has lost its soul: 
nothing is left but the inanimate, disjointed 
limbs. 


Stress or accent, then, whether in a 
word or in a group of words, is the life of a 
sentence. And it is the variation of stress, 
the rising and falling of the voice, the varia¬ 
tion of tone and pause, which make the 
rhythm of a sentence. All spoken language 
has rhythm. This rh5rthm may be regular 
or irregular. If words are so grouped that 
the rise and fall of the voice recur at regular 
intervals, the result is verse rhythm ; if the 
words are so arranged that the recurrence 
of the rise and fall is not regular, then the 
result is prose rhythm. The difference 
between prose and verse rhythm is thus 
fundamental. Hence, since the nature and 
function of prose and verse is different, 
regular rhythm should be avoided in prose. 
It is, in the first place, inappropriate, be¬ 
cause the subject-matter of the majority of 
prose sentences is not worthy of the dignity 
which the verse form imparts, and the 
thought therefore appears incongruous in 
such a dress. In the second place, a regular 
rhythm in prose very soon becomes mono¬ 
tonous. 

But though the rhythmic elements of 
prose have not, as yet, been classified as 
have those of verse, yet there can be little 
doubt that they exist. Most good prose 
has a certain easy flow, which adds greatly 
to its charm. What that rhythm is can be 
better heard than explained. It consists 
partly in the negative quality of avoiding 
any jars or shocks in the sentence, such as 
may be caused, for example, by a succession 
of commas ; partly in the positive quality 
of careful grouping and selection of words 
so as to give as easy and flowing a rhythm 
as possible. A succession of too many 
strongly stressed syllables—only possible in 
English if the words are monosyllables—or 
a succession of too many unstressed syl¬ 
lables, would be equally difficult to pro¬ 
nounce, and would have the effect of break¬ 
ing the rhythm of the sentence. The same 
principles are seen at work in the stressing 
of the syllables of single words. If we say 
fhdtograph, but photdgraphy, this is because 
it would offend our ears to have three un¬ 
stressed syllables following pho-. 

Quite different from the euphony which 
arises from the rhythm of the sentence is the 
euphony which arises from the agreeableness 
of the separate sounds. By general consent 
some sounds are held to be more beautiful 
than others. Vowels are pleasanter to hear 
than consonants. Among consonants, m 
and n, I and r, are the most pleasant, be¬ 
cause they approach more nearly to the 
character of the vowels than do any other 
consonants. So, again, the voiced con¬ 
sonants are more pleasant than the voiceless 
ones, because they are more sonorous. The 
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least pleasant sounds are probably the gut¬ 
turals and the hissing sounds (s, f, k, g, th). 
Perhaps prose does not offer the same op¬ 
portunities for sound effects as does verse ; 
at any rate, it is rarely that we get such 
sonorous lines as, 

“ Five miles meandering with a mazy 
motion,'* 
or. 

Alone, alone, all, all alone, 

Alone on a wide, wide sea.** 

Two of the commonest sound effects of 
this kind are known by the name of onoma¬ 
topoeia and alliteration. The first of these 
consists in the deliberate adaptation of 
sound to sense. It is more used in poetry 
than in prose, as, for example : 

We were the first that ever burst 
Into that silent sea.** 

** The fair breeze blew, the white foam flew. 
The furrow followed free : 

We were the first that ever burst 
Into that silent sea.” 
or : 

” Down dropped the breeze, the sails dropped 
down; 

'Twas sad as sad could be,” 

in which lines the sounds of the words 
are imitative of the movements described— 
in the first place by the repetition of the 
hissing sounds, and in the second by the 
repetition of the d, b, and p sounds. An¬ 
other kind of onomatopoeia is found in 
those separate words which imitate sounds, 
such as buzz, swish, jingle, and many more. 
It should be noted, however, that though 
words of this kind produce a certain effect, 
it is not necessarily that of euphony. 

Other points which may be borne in mind 
when aiming at euphony are the following : 

I. Avoid the use of the same word twice 
in the same sentence if it can be avoided 
without sacrificing clearness. Special forms 
of this defect are to be seen in the use of 
the same word in different grammatical 
functions, or with different meanings. In 
the latter case confusion is added to un¬ 
pleasantness of sound. In balanced sen¬ 
tences, however, a word must often be 
repeated, since it is in the nature of that 
kind of sentence to repeat certain parts of 
the sentence. The rule also applies to the 
repetition of a word in the immediately 
surrounding sentences. It is just as un¬ 
pleasant to hear the same word several 
times over in two or three consecutive sen¬ 
tences as it is to hear it repeated in the same 
sentence. This rule should not be inter¬ 
preted too strictly, for there are numerous 
occasions, especially in work of an argu¬ 
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mentative or expository character, where it 
is impossible, in the interests of clearness, 
to vary a word : 

" Only if he is the only representative, 
not much can be done.** 

“ If necessary, he will make all the neces¬ 
sary arrangements.** 

“ There is no pronunciation which is ac¬ 
cepted throughout the Empire as the best 
pronunciation. The differences between 
North and South German pronunciation 
are quite considerable ; and although there 
is a tendency to set up the pronunciation of 
the North, and more particularly the pro¬ 
nunciation of Berlin, as the standard pro¬ 
nunciation, yet this tendency is resisted in 
the South.** 

Here pronunciation is used much too 
often. 

2. Avoid using in close proximity words 
which are similar in sound. Under this head 
comes the use of strings of participles, such 
as a law preventing smuggling, though there 
are many other forms of this defect— e.g. 
a sensitive, sensible man, 

3. Avoid ending a sentence with a weak 
and empty word. The mind expects the 
sentence to close on a full note, and is dis¬ 
appointed if the close is weak. Sometimes 
the weakness arises, not from the lack of 
meaning or importance of a word, but from 
its lack of sonorousness. This is especially 
important in the case of the periodic sen¬ 
tence, in which the reader is worked up to 
a climax and requires some substantial sup¬ 
port at the end of the sentence : 

" With what vehemence, with what 
policy, with what exact discipline, with 
what dauntless courage, with what self- 
denial, with what forgetfulness of the 
dearest private ties, with what intense and 
stubborn devotion to a single end, with 
what unscrupulous laxity and versatility in 
the choice of means, the Jesuits fought the 
battle of their Church, is written in every 
page of the annals of Europe during several 
generations.** 

How weak this sentence would be, and 
how disappointing from the point of view 
of euphony, if it ended with the word 
written, or if known were substituted for it. 
As it stands, the great weight of the intro¬ 
ductory suspensive clauses requires some 
balance, and this balance is given by the 
words which follow the verb. This sen¬ 
tence might have closed with the word 
Europe, but had it done so the balance would 
still have been incomplete. On the other 
hand, if one or two of the suspensive clauses 
were cancelled, it might be better to close 
it at Europe, for otherwise the final words. 
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during severed generations, might make the 
sentence end-heavy. 

VIII. Punctuation 

Punctuation is essentially a guide to 
meaning, and should always be regulated 
by it. In a certain sense it docs for sen¬ 
tences and phrases what indentation docs 
for paragraphs : it marks the direction, and 
shows what words are to be taken together 
as units, and what words are to be under¬ 
stood as being a mere continuation of pre¬ 
ceding words. Just as the paragraph marks 
a longer break or pause m a spoken dis¬ 
course, so also a punctuation mark shows 
a shorter pause in the sentence. But there 
is one great difference between the spoken 
language and the written language. In the 
former the words come one by one, and if 
the relation between them is not clearly 
marked by accent, tone, rhythm, of which 
last punctuation is a part, the meaning is 
not clear. In the latter, in the written 
language, the reader can and does see 
further ahead ; he reads a whole group of 
words at once, and therefore assimilates 
them more rapidly. It has been suggested 
in this connection that the reason why 
punctuation was fuller a hundred or two 
hundred years ago is that books were more 
read aloud then than now, and doubtless 
the further we go back the more this is 
true. Punctuation, then, is a substitute 
for tone and pauses of speech—a defective 
substitute, it may be, but still the best at 
our disposal. In the sentence, Little 
children love one another,*^ a comma placed 
after children will completely change the 
sense. It does so, however, not only be¬ 
cause it marks a slight pause between 
children and love, but also because it stands 
for the whole difference of tone and sentence 
stress. Similarly between the following sen¬ 
tences, quoted by the authors of The King's 
English^** The master beat the scholar 
with a strap,'' ** The master beat the 
scholar, with a strap "—the difference of 
meaning is considerable. It does not, per¬ 
haps, necessarily lie in the implication in 
the latter sentence that a strap is an in¬ 
strument of barbarism when used for this 
purpose, though there certainly is an ele¬ 
ment of superadded meaning, which may or 
not be of an emotional character. 

Generally, however, the function of 
punctuation is to point out the grammatical 
and logical relation of the elements of a 
sentence, to hold the words together in 
groups corresponding to certain thoughts, 
and thus to assist the eye, in rapidly passing 
over the printed page, to take in at a glance 
those words which together constitute a 


thought. This is the basis on which most 
rules of punctuation are formulated, for the 
punctuation which seeks to bring out the 
subtler emotional shades of meaning can 
clearly not be reduced to rule, but must 
depend entirely on the purpose of the writer ; 
it is both too fluctuating and too sensitive 
to be confined within the narrow limits of 
any classification. Even the rules of punc¬ 
tuation based on grammar and logic are 
not uniform ; frequently there are alterna¬ 
tive possibilities of punctuation, neither of 
which has any real advantage over the 
other. 

The moderns, indeed, are much more 
sparing with their points than earlier 
writers were, and there would appear to 
be good reason for this. For, after all, if 
punctuation is only an artificial device to 
show where the pauses are made in speech, 
it would seem that if those pauses are suffi¬ 
ciently clear without punctuation, then 
punctuation might be dispensed With. 
There certainly are, however, a very large 
number of cases in which modem usage 
requires some sort of stop, but yet in which 
there can be no manner of doubt where the 
pause should be, and in which the relation 
of the parts of the sentence is perfectly 
obvious. In the following sentence, from 
the same source as the last one, some of the 
commas might very well be removed with¬ 
out any risk of rendering the meaning or 
the relation of the parts unclear : 

** It is, however, already plain enough 
that, unless, indeed, some great catastrophe 
should upset all their calculations, the 
authorities have very little intention . . ." 
(Times), 

Most people, it is true, do not go to the 
permissible extreme in economising stops, 
doubtless because here, as elsewhere, custom 
and tradition are so powerful. The rules 
given below do not, therefore, make any 
pretence to completeness. They include 
only those which deal with the punctuation 
necessary to make clear the meaning, and the 
relation of the various parts of the sentence. 
They are precepts rather than rules, based 
on the general practice of accredited 
writers; they are not at all invariable, for 
there is, as there should be, considerable 
latitude possible in the use of points. Per¬ 
haps the best practical advice to the novice 
is to punctuate on the model of the spoken 
language, not to punctuate unless it is 
necessary to avoid ambiguity or obscurity, 
and, on the other hand, not to under- 
unctuate. Over-punctuation checks the 
ow of language, pulls up the reader more 
than necessary, and irritates him in propor¬ 
tion. There is nothing so irritating as to 
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be tripped up every few steps by a cx)mma. 
Under-punctuation is perhaps a worse fault 
than over-punctuation, for it brings in its 
train obscurity and ambiguity. 

Punctuation is, broadly speaking, of two 
kinds ; there is punctuation which indicates 
the relation of groups of words, and there is 
the punctuation which points out the func¬ 
tion of single words or parts of words. 
The commonest stops of the former kind 
are the comma, the semi-colon, the colon, 
the full-stop or point, the question mark, the 
inverted comma, the dash, and the paren¬ 
thesis. The chief representative of the latter 
group is the apostrophe; it may also be held 
to include the hyqjhen and underlining. 

Separation of the Larger Units 

I. The end of a complete and independent 
statement should be marked either by a 
full-stop or a semi-colon : 

“ We are often able in fact to trace par¬ 
ticular phrases or idioms to individuals; 
we know the history of their rise.” 

This sentence has two distinct elements, 
each of which is complete, since it could 
stand by itself, and each of which is inde¬ 
pendent for the same reason. They are 
separated, therefore, by a semi-colon, and 
the close of the second element is marked 
by a period, or full-stop. A full-stop might 
also have been used after individuals, and 
would have been equally correct. Whether 
a semi-colon or a full-stop is to be used 
depends entirely upon the personal prefer¬ 
ences of the writer of the sentence; if he 
prefers two short simple sentences he will 
use the full-stop, but if he prefers a single 
compound sentence he will use the semi¬ 
colon. Probably, as a matter of fact, he 
will use the full-stop at one moment and the 
semi-colon at another, according as he wishes 
to vary the length of his sentences, and 
according as he considers the two parts of 
the sentences more or less closely associated. 

Sometimes a colon is used under these 
conditions, especially when one of the inde¬ 
pendent statements formally introduces 
another: 

I refuse it for this reason : you have not 
deserved it.” 

It is not sufficient to use a comma in such 
cases, as in the sentence : 

” It does not matter what they say, they 
do it all the same.” 

Needless to say, if the independent state¬ 
ment is in the form of a question, the proper 
stop is a question mark. 

^metimes the complete statement is 
elliptical, and may consist of a single word. 
Even in this case one of the stops men¬ 
tioned^ usually the full-stop, should be used: 


” We made all possible haste. Too late. 
The train had gone.” 

” Will you do me this favour ? With 
pleasure. I am glad to be of use.” 

2. Between co-ordinate clauses joined by 
one of the co-ordinating conjunctions ana, 
but, for, or, either, neither, put a comma or a 
semi-colon: ” The whistle blew, and the 

train started.” 

Whether a semi-colon is used or a comma 
again depends on the degree of detachment 
which the writer wishes to give to the two 
statements. The semi-colon introduces a 
longer pause, separates one statement from 
the other more markedly, and for this 
reason gives it greater emphasis. Gener¬ 
ally speaking, the comma is used when the 
sentence or clause which follows it is short, 
and the semicolon is used when it is long, 
or when it already contains interior commas. 
Sometimes such co-ordinate clauses are 
separated by the full-stop, which gives even 
greater emphasis: 

” Thus metaphysics, ethics, law, political 
economy, chemistry, theology, cease to be 
literature in the same degree as they are 
capable of a severe scientific treatment. 
And hence it is that Aristotle^s works on 
the one hand, though at first sight literature, 
approach in character, at least a great 
number oi them, to mere science.” 

The use of the full-stop here makes the 
statement following it an independent 
statement standing out distinctly from the 
preceding one. A comma or a semi-colon 
in the same sentence would have joined 
rather than separated the two parts. In 
deciding which stop has to be used, the 
writer must be guided by the effect which 
he wishes to create. Too many commas in 
such co-ordinate clauses gives a sentence a 
disjointed and stringy effect. Thus, for 
example, the sentence above quoted con¬ 
tinues : 

” For even though the things which he 
treats of and exhibits may not always be 
real and true, yet he treats them as if they 
were, not as if they were the thoughts of 
his own mind; that is, he treats them 
scientifically.” 

And if the three statements were run into 
one and separated only by commas, the 
whole sentence would have a stringy effect: 

” Thus metaphysics, law, political eco¬ 
nomy, chemistry, theology, cease to be 
literature in the same degree as they are 
capable of a severe scientific treatment, and 
hence it is that Aristotle’s works, on the one 
hand, though at first sight literature, 
approach in character, at least in a great 
number of them, to mere science, for even 
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though the things which he treats of and 
exhibits may not always be real and true, 
yet he treats them as if they were, not as if 
they were the thoughts of his own mind, 
that is, he treats them scientifically.** 

Especially should care be taken in the 
punctuating of sentences consisting of three 
members to see that the grouping of them 
is logical. In the sentence : 

Some people prefer to have them made 
by hand instead of by machine. They assert 
that when made by hand, they last better, 
but this process is much more expensive 
than the machine process, and the gain in 
quality is more than outweighed by the 
loss of money.’* 

The thoughts here are not logically 
grouped ; for the main thoughts are that 
some people have certain views, and that 
there are certain drawbacks to these views. 
In order to bring this out the sentence should 
read : 

** Some people prefer to have them made 
by hand instead of by machine ; they assert 
that when made by hand they last better. 
But this process is much more expensive 
than the machine process ; and the gain 
in quality is more than outweighed by the 
loss of money.** 

3. Direct questions—that is, questions in 
which the actual words of the question are 
used, should be followed by a question 
mark: 

** When do you intend to return ? ** 

“ He said, * When do you intend to re¬ 
turn ? *** 

But indirect questions—that is, questions 
in which the actual words of the original 
question are not used, do not require the 
question mark: 

" He asked me when I intended to re¬ 
turn.** 

4. Independent statements which are ex¬ 
clamations should be followed by the 
exclamation mark: 

What a fire ! **^ 

** What a splenaid fellow he was ! ** 

All the rules given above refer, with the 
exception of rule 2, to independent sen¬ 
tences, to sentences which might stand by 
themselves, either wholly or in their com¬ 
ponent parts, and in all the cases, except 
again in rule 2, the stops used are the colon, 
semi-colon, full-stop, question mark or ex¬ 
clamation mark. The comma does not 
occur. It is to be concluded, therefore, 
that the comma is a stop which is only to 
be used in separating those parts of the 
sentence which are dependent, which can¬ 
not stand alone. This is the main distinc¬ 
tion of the comma as compared with other 


stops; namely, that it can only be used 
in the interior of a sentence, whereas the 
other stops are mainly used to close a com¬ 
plete sentence or any part of a sentence 
which is complete in meaning. The next 
following rules deal only with interior 
punctuation. 

5. The general rule for interior punctua¬ 
tion is that all consecutive elements of a 
sentence which might be read together 
erroneously, or which might bear a wrong 
interpretation if so read, should be separ¬ 
ated oy a stop—usually a comma : 

“ While the workmen were eating an 
elephant escaped from a travelling circus 
appeared on the scene.** 

The sentence is ludicrous as it stands, 
and the ludicrousness arises from the fact 
that the words eating and elephant are read 
together. The sentence should read : 

'' While the workmen were eating, an 
elephant, escaped from a travelling circus, 
appeared on the scene.** 

Similarly, When the doctor had left the 
invalid sitting up on the sofa refused to see 
him again,** should be punctuated : “ When 
the doctor had left, the invalid, sitting up 
on the sofa, refused to see him again.*’ 

6. When two elements of a simple sen¬ 
tence are separated by intervening words 
in such a way that the relation between 
those elements is not immediately clear, the 
intervening words should be rounded with 
commas. Less often dashes or parentheses 
are used for this purpose : 

** He was like all the family a thorough¬ 
going conservative.” 

Here like all the family should be separ¬ 
ated by commas from the main statement: 

” He was, like all the family, a thorough¬ 
going conservative.** 

It should be remembered, too, that the 
comma should be placed both before and 
after the parenthetical words. 

7. If the intervening words themselves 
contain further parenthetical words, then it 
is better to place the whole between dashes 
rather than between commas : 

” He wrote me a letter with the intention 
—as he informed Harrison, my secretary— 
of bringing the matter before me.** 

Parentheses may also be used in these 
cases, but it should be remembered that it 
is not necessary to use commas as well, 
unless the sentence itself, omitting the 
parentheses, requires them. 

" If he had written the letter,—as he 
informed Harrison, my secretary, that he 
did,—the matter would have been quite 
clear.** ^ 
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8. Where a number of adjectives, not 
joined by a conjunction, modify the same 
noun, they are separated from one another, 
though not from the noun, by commas : 

A vast, unbroken chain of mountains.** 

** A pale, sickly, emaciated-looking per¬ 
son.’* 

But if the last of the adjectives is inti¬ 
mately bound up in sense with the noun, 
or forms a kind of compound with it, no 
comma is necessary : 

A pretty little girl,’* 

“ A bright young man.** 

A dear old man.’* 

9. Similarly, adverbs or other parts of 
speech, or even clauses, should be separated 
by commas : 

” He insisted gently, firmly, but kindly.'* 

“ When you have finished, when you have 
done what is expected of you, you will be 
free to do as you please.” 

But if the co-ordinate clauses themselves 
contain commas, it is better to separate 
them by semi-colons : 

” When, at the end of the day, you have 
finished ; when you have done all that is 
required of you, you will be free to do as 
you please.” 

The semi-colon is not used when the co¬ 
ordinate clauses, words, or phrases are short. 

10. Adjectives, adjectival phrases, par¬ 
ticiples, and participial phrases placed at the 
head of a sentence should be separated by 
commas : 

” Tired of waiting, he went away.” 

” Timid by nature, he avoided his fellow- 
men.” 

'* Weary of the delay, he set out to dis¬ 
cover the reason himself.” 

11. When they follow their governing 
noun, all adjectives, adjectival phrases or 
clauses, j)articiplcs should be separated by 
commas, if they are non-restrictive—that is 
to say, if they can be omitted without des- 
tro5ring the sense of the sentence : 

** The Maories, who live in New Zealand, 
are an industrious and intelligent race.” 

" At last he rose, overcome by his feelings, 
to reply to the toast.** 

“ The prisoner, defiant to the end, was 
hurried from the dock.** 

Compare with these the restrictive clauses 
in the following sentences *. 

" The Germans who settle in England 
show themselves admirable citizens.*’ 

“ The gentleman sitting in the box is my 
uncle.** 

** Men ready to act are what we want.” 
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12. Adverbs are not usually separated by 
a stop from their verb : 

” Gently and gracefully the machine came 
to earth.” 

13. An adverbial phrase placed at the 
head of the sentence should not be separated 
from its governing word unless it contains a 
verb : Adverbial clauses placed in the same 
position should be separated by a comma : 

” Shortly afterwards the rest of the party 
came in.” 

” In despite of all our efforts to detain 
him, he insisted on leaving.” 

” During the two generations which fol¬ 
lowed this crusade, the power of the papacy 
had been at its height.” 

14. Adverbial phrases or clauses placed 
at the end of the sentence are separated by 
commas if they are non-restrictive, but are 
not so separated if they are restrictive : 

” We will take a walk for an hour, and he 
will certainly have arrived by the time we 
return.” 

” He has not succeeded, though I am sure 
he has done his best.” 

15. An adverbial phrase in the body of 
the sentence should not be enclosed in 
commas unless it is of some length. An 
adverbial clause, or phrase containing a verb 
should be so enclosed : 

” I shall at once inquire into the matter.” 

” I hope, on my return from the continent 
next week, to come and see you.** 

” I should return it, if I were you, at the 
earliest possible moment.” 

16. An appositive, whether it precedes or 
follows its principal, should be separated 
from it by a comma : 

” A man of the world, he was accustomed 
to such things.” 

” I will send you a recommendation to 
Watson, my agent in Paris.” 

But where the appositive is only used to 
distinguish one thing from others of the 
same kind the comma is not used : 

” King George V was preceded by King 
Edward VII.** 

” Milton’s drama Samson Agonisies is 
one of the few good English dramas written 
in the Greek manner.” 

17. If the appositive is formally intro¬ 
duced, it is often separated by a dash : 

” There is one thing I should like to dis¬ 
cuss—the superannuation scheme.” 

If the sentence continues after the apposi¬ 
tive, the dash should be used both oefore 
and after. 

18. Where a number of sentence elements 
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collectively stand in the relation of an ap- 
positive, yet do not separately do so, these 
elements should be introduced by a dash : 

“ He related his early struggles—his life 
at home, his adventures abroad, and the 
hardships he endured.” 

19. All parenthetic interpolations in the 
sentence—that is, all elements which stand 
in no syntactic relation to either subject or 
predicate—should be enclosed in commas : 

” The patient is, we regret to announce, 
much worse to-day.” 

20. Absolute phrases, wherever they may 
stand in the sentence, should be enclosed in 
commas : 

” Such being the case, the best thing we 
can do is to go.” 

” We shall leave, weather permitting, at 
noon.” 

” We shall leave at noon, weather per¬ 
mitting.” 

In the same way, all such parenthetic 
words as on the other hand, to he sure, 
moreover, nevertheless, should be enclosed in 
commas. 

21. Conjunctive adverbs, as distinct from 
pure adverbs, when placed at the head of 
the sentence, should not be separated by a 
comma : 

” Nevertheless we arrived in time.” 

” Thus it happened. ...” 

” Otherwise it would have been impos¬ 
sible.” 

But the two conjunctive adverbs besides 
and however should both be separated, the 
former in order to distinguish it from the 
preposition, and the latter to distinguish it 
from the pure adverb : 

” Besides, his business is declining rapidly.” 

” However, we went by the next train.” 

22. Anything in the nature of an after¬ 
thought, emendation, or similar addition to 
a statement should be introduced by the 
dash, and followed by the dash if the emen¬ 
dation does not close the sentence : 

” The chairman will return to-morrow— 
at least, so he said.” 

” Frankland—I mean the younger one— 
has resigned his post.” 

23. The nominative of address should be 
enclosed by a comma. If it has exclama¬ 
tory force it should be followed by an ex¬ 
clamation mark: 

” William, bring me my boots I ” 

” Poor boy I I am sorry for you.” 

24. When a sentence is abruptly broken 
off, the break should be marked by a dash : 


” We are now approaching—but 1 forgot to 
tell you. . , .” 

25. If the subject consists of numerous 
elements and it is felt desirable to summarise 
them by some such word as such, these, the 
summarising word should be introduced by 
a dash : 

” Choice cookery, delicious wines, lovely 
women, hounds, falcons, horses, newly dis¬ 
covered manuscripts of the classics, sonnets 
and burlesque romances in the sweetest 
Tuscan, just as licentious as a fine sense of 
the graceful would permit, plate from the 
hand of Benvenuto, designs for palaces by 
Michael Angelo, frescoes by Raphael, busts, 
mosaics, and gems, just dug up from the 
ruins of ancient temples and villas—these 
things were the delight and even the serious 
business of their lives.” 

26. A verb of sajdng which introduces a 
direct quotation should be separated from 
it by a comma, but if the quotation is very 
short, the comma may be omitted : 

” He whispered in my ear, ‘ Come back 
in an hour.* ” 

” The driver shouted * Stop.* ** 

29. A noun clause is not usually separated 
by a comma. If there arc two or more 
co-ordinate noun clauses, they should be 
separated by commas : 

” The Home Secretary thought that such 
action was undesirable, that it would 
promote ill-feeling.** 

30. The apostrophe is used : 

(а) In the possessive case of nouns: 
John’s, Scott*s novels. 

(б) To replace omitted letters in the con¬ 
tracted form of a word : don’t, isn’t, haven’t. 

(c) To form the plural of letters of the 
alphabet, or of words taken by themselves : 

” You should dot your f*s and cross your 
/*s.** 

” There are too many and's in this essay.** 

In this case the letters or words should 
be italicised. 

31. Direct quotations should be enclosed 
in quotation marks, but not indirect quo¬ 
tations : ” He said, ‘ I am sorry,* ** '^He 
said that he was sorry,** but not ” He said, 

‘ that he was sorry.* *^ 

A quotation within a quotation should be 
enclosed within single quotation marks: 
” After that,** he continued, ” the patient 
said, ‘ Give me some water.* ** 

32. When a quotation mark and an ex¬ 
clamation mark both follow a word, the 
meaning alone determines which comes first. 
If the quotation is a question, the question 
mark is a part of the quotation, and should 
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come first. If the question mark refers 
to the whole sentence, including the quota¬ 
tion, then it is evidently not a part of the 
quotation, and should follow the quotation 
marks: 

“ He merely remarked, ‘ Is the man 
mad ? * 

“ Did he say, * Is the man mad * } ” 

33. Words in a quotation enclosed in 
parenthesis marks () are a part of the 
quotation ; words enclosed in brackets [ ] 
are interpolations of the writer. 

34. Quotation marks are also used as an 
apology for slang or nicknames. Such 
apology should not be made in a colloquial 
text, nor in actual reported speech : 

“ They thought it was time * to throw up 
the sponge.* ** 

“ They decided to give it to ' Pepper' 
Jones.** 

35. Where a writer wishes to indicate that 

a statement is only a conjecture, he may do 
so by placing a question mark within 
parenthesis marks: “ This happened in 

A.D. 18 (?). 

Capitals 

Capital letters are used : 

1. At the beginning of every sentence. 

2. At the beginning of every line of 
poetry. This practice is not always fol¬ 
lowed, though it is useful when poetry is 
printed continuously in the form of prose. 

3. The first word of a direct quotation, 
though not of fragments of sentences, is 
printed with a capital. 

4. For all proper nouns. 

5. In adjectives formed from proper 
nouns. 

6. In titles when they are used with the 
names of a person or in actual reference to 
some particular person. 

7. In titles of books, works of art, news¬ 
papers, &c., the first word, as well as every 
important word—noun, verb, adjective—is 
wntten with a capital. 

8 . Personal pronouns referring to the 
deity are often written with initial capital. 

9. The names of public bodies and asso¬ 
ciations of various kinds are often written 
with initial capitals: The British Associa¬ 
tion, The State, The University of London, 
Parliament. 

10. Historical events are also sometimes 
capitalised: The Great Rebellion, The 
French Revolution, The Norman Conquest. 

11. The geographical divisions—north, 
south, east, west—are sometimes written 
with capitals when they refer to a particular 
part of a country: North versus South. 


Italics 

Italics should be represented in manu¬ 
script by underlining the words to be itali¬ 
cised. The following are the principal uses 
of italics : 

1. Titles of books, journals, reviews, news¬ 
papers, works of art, musical works, &c., 
should be wntten in italics : Milton’s Comus, 
The Saturday Review, The author’s name 
should not be included in the italics, and 
the title should be quoted exactly, not 
omitting a preliminary the or a. 

2. The names of ships are often italicised. 

3. A word used as a word, and not for 
the thing which it represents, should be 
written in italics or enclosed in quotation 
marks : 

“ The misuse of pretty has almost de¬ 
stroyed its meaning.’^ 

Parliament should be written with a 
capital P.” 

4. A word not yet fully naturalised should 
be written in italics : 

Bona fide travellers.” 

** He has a different Weltanschauung.” 

IX. Words 

The severest test of style is certainly the 
use of words. Clearness, euphony, sim¬ 
plicity, directness, emphasis, paragraph 
structure—all these may be in some measure 
taught. But with words the case is quite 
different. When we have said all w^e can 
about the classes of words to be avoided, 
the greater part of style still remains un¬ 
touched, and, try as we will, we cannot 
catch its essence, still less analyse it. Nor 
is this strange. Words are living things ; 
if we isolate them, the life departs from 
them. If they are not cared for they will 
lose all their vigour, and they will sicken 
and die; they will stand there only the 
meagre skeletons of themselves. But use 
them well, study their wants, discover their 
affinities, put them in a congenial atmo¬ 
sphere, and they will thrive and work 
miracles. There is no word, unless it be 
some mere relational word, such as a pre¬ 
position or conjunction, which is not sensi¬ 
tive to its surroundings, and which, like any 
other living thing, does not react to them 
and adapt itself to them. 

Words as they stand in a dictionary are 
dead, and, in spite of the columns of meanings 
attached to them, are really meaningless. 
A dictionary is, indeed, like a graveyard : 
the tombstones tell us who and what the 
inmates were, when the breath of life was 
in them, and may even tell us what they 
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would be if they were again quickened into 
life. But for the present they are safely 
buried. So it is also with words. Take them 
out of their grave, join them, and they will 
spring into life, each yielding strength and 
force to his fellow. They are, if we may 
persist in the metaphor, in their animate 
condition very like human beings ; for if 
you combine a dozen of them, the com¬ 
bination will yield something more than 
was to be found in the sum of the separate 
members, in exactly the same way as a 
dozen men united for a common purpose 
will create something more than they could 
have produced individually. The surplus 
in the first case is suggestion ; in the second 
case it is esprit de corps. It is just this 
subtle word chemistty, this possibility of 
endless suggestion, this faculty for conjuring 
up a vast mental imagery, which makes the 
mastery of the use of words the great and 
fundamental quality of style. The mastery 
of the secret inner life of words, then, is 
the real mystery of style. It cannot be 
taught; it must be felt. It cannot be 
analysed, for it is the consequence of the 
countless millions of associations which are 
constantly going on in the inner recesses 
of the mind. Thought and personality lie 
at the bottom of it. When we breathe life 
into words by combining them to form a 
sentence, what we really do is to combine 
our thoughts. A sentence is, therefore, a 
reflection of a mental process, and there can 
be no union of words, whether happy or 
unhappy, which has not this mental activity 
behind it. The more associations there are 
in the mind—that is, the more we think— 
the more readily thought passes into lan¬ 
guage, and the more readily words spring 
up to do their duty. 

The great stylists are those who have 
learnt the secret of the inner meanings of 
words—of those meanings which fluctuate 
according to the company they keep. There 
are some writers who know how to harvest 
the surplus of meaning which comes from 
the association of words, and are able to 
use it to the best advantage. They are the 
writers who get the maximum of meaning 
out of every word they use, and who com¬ 
bine them in the way which gives the maxi¬ 
mum of suggestion. 

The words a writer uses are, in this sense, 
the biography of his inner life ; they show 
the circles of thought in which he moves 
and in which he is most intimate ; for he 
cannot use a word until it has been thor¬ 
oughly assimilated and has become a neces¬ 
sary part of his mental equipment. But a 
word cannot become all this until we realise 
to the full all its powers and functions, 
and this is only possible when we have 


seen the word in all sorts of contexts, with 
all its possibilities displayed. We must be 
intimate with each word before we can be 
sure that it will do exactly the work which 
we want it to do on a given occasion. 
Examples of insufficient knowledge of the 
meaning or meanings, or even of the pro¬ 
nunciation, of a word must be known to 
every one. It is a common experience, for 
example, that we grow up with the belief 
that some word has a particular meaning or 
a particular pronunciation. We hold this 
belief until one day we discover that the 
meaning or pronunciation is in reality 
slightly different. Our error is a natural one. 
It springs from an insufficient knowledge 
of the word. We learnt it, as we learn the 
greater number of the words at our command, 
by reading it in a particular context and by 
guessing the approximate meaning. We 
may have met the word again later in an¬ 
other context, in which the meaning which 
we had associated with it would still make 
good sense, though perhaps not quite the 
sense the writer intended, and thus we be¬ 
came confirmed in our error. Most people 
doubtless go to their graves with some such 
mistakes uncorrected, or without discover¬ 
ing them for themselves. But the moral of 
all this is that such words have not become 
an integral part of the mental apparatus. 
They have not been fully assimilated, and 
their possibilities of meaning have not been 
explored. 

When we say a dark woman or a dark 
night, we do not mean the same thing by 
the word dark ; the context alone tells us 
which of the various meanings of the word 
dark is intended. If we say a dark deed, 
we mean something different again. Ex¬ 
amples of this kind might easily be multi¬ 
plied. But what is of importance in these 
examples is that the changing meaning of 
the word is the result of the changed con¬ 
text, and is not inherent in the word, as 
the dictionary might lead us to suppose. 
This change of meaning of a word is due 
to the fact that somebody at some time or 
other happened to think of dark and woman 
or deed at the same moment, happened to 
associate them, and therefore joined them 
together in a sentence. This new use of the 
word was to this extent a deliberately 
creative act of the writer, an act of a kind 
which is occurring every day. It is in this 
way that words change their meanings as 
time goes on, and it is in this way that 
language adapts itself to ever-changing 
needs. 

But it is not only in the case of indi¬ 
viduals that language is a faithful reflection 
of the inner mind. The whole vocabulary 
and the syntax of a language is likewise 
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a reflection of the people which speaks it, 
and of the age which speaks it. Certain 
words, as we have already seen, point to 
certain special physical, mental, or moral 
conceptions of the race. These conceptions 
may disappear, and with them the words 
which embodied them. Others again will 
stand the wear and tear of time because they 
have become a necessity, because they stand 
for ideas which have become indispensable 
to the race. 

It is a natural consequence of the nature 
and life-history of words that certain groups 
or classes of them should be more full of 
meaning than others. This is especially 
true of words which are in most common 
use, for they have in the course of time 
attached to themselves a host of associations, 
and are therefore exceedingly flexible and 
suggestive. Such a word is home, which we 
have discussed above; such also are the 
simple words strike, draw, and hosts of 
others in daily use. They are all immedi¬ 
ately intelligible, and enter into a large 
number of convenient and highly expressive 
idioms. With keeping they have mellowed. 
They conjure up all sorts of mental and 
sensual images in a way that the more 
unfamiliar word can never do ; and yet, 
in spite of their wealth of meaning, in spite 
of their possibilities of suggestion when used 
in various contexts, they are never am¬ 
biguous, and every one can use them 
correctly. These, then, are the familiar 
words, and because they are richest in mean¬ 
ing they are the words which should be 
used before all others. 

If the familiar word is to be preferred to 
the unfamiliar because it is richer, the con¬ 
crete word should be preferred to the ab¬ 
stract on very much the same grounds, and 
also because it is more precise and more 
definite in meaning. “ Virtue will be re¬ 
warded is not so precise, nor so direct, 
as '* Good men will be rewarded ; it does 
not make the same appeal to the mind. 
Both are perhaps equally clear, but the 
latter is more personal; it makes mention 
of something which is nearer to our ex¬ 
perience of life, and is for that reason 
alone a stronger expression. It is indeed 
natural that a concrete word should be more 
forceful than an abstract one, for the con¬ 
crete suggests only one thing, but the ab¬ 
stract suggests many, and none of them 
with the same definiteness as does the con¬ 
crete tferm. Of course there are many 
occasions when the concrete term would 
not be appropriate, and where any attempt 
to use it would lead to a long and indirect 
paraphrase, in which any possible gain in 
force would be more than counterbalanced 
by the loss in directness. But though we 
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cannot perhaps substitute good men for 
virtue, we can in most cases substitute walk 
or ride or some similar term for the abstrac¬ 
tion go, which may mean any or all of them. 

So also, on general grounds of economy 
and directness, a single word is to be pre¬ 
ferred to a circumlocution, if the single word 
can efiSciently do the work of the circum¬ 
locution. As an example of this we might 
take the last clause of the preceding sen¬ 
tence, in which provided that might have been 
used instead of if, though there would not 
have been any gain in meaning, nor would 
the meaning have been clearer if this had 
been done. 

Most of the advice given in the text-books 
of style and composition on the use of words 
can really be summed up in the words: 
Prefer the familiar to the unfamiliar word, 
for the familiar word is generally the shorter 
one, and is at the same time both native 
and concrete. As a working rule the advice 
is sound, but it should not be too slavishly 
followed ; for, in the first place, different 
kinds of writing require different vocabu¬ 
laries, and, in the second place, variety of 
words is necessary in all kinds of writing. 
The scientist, for example, could never do 
his work properly if he were to be restricted 
to the use of familiar words, and any writer 
who used only the shortest possible words 
would run the risk of being monotonous. 

Where a long and a short word, a familiar 
and an unfamiliar, or a native and a foreign 
word exist side by side in the language, 
and the two arc synonyms, the difficulty 
of making a choice may seem to be greater. 
But really the number of real synonyms is 
very small indeed ;—the dictionaries of 
synonyms prove it. We see from them that 
there is always some slight shade of dif¬ 
ference in the meaning of the so-called 
synonymous words, and it is the mark of 
the good writer that he is able to turn to 
profit these fine distinctions and subtle 
shades of meaning which words afford him. 
He will not hesitate to use either the long, 
or the foreign, or the abstract word, if by 
so doing he is able to bring out his meaning 
more exactly. 

There are occasions, too, when a certain 
dignity of style is expected. Long words, 
words of learned formation, are supposed 
to lend this dignity, and are therefore com¬ 
mon in writing of a more formal and cere¬ 
monious kind. But whether it is true that 
the learned words are more dignified than 
the others is not quite certain. The real 
source of the dignity of such writing lies 
rather in the fact that it is written for a 
♦jdigniflid occasion. That the simple native 
wdtttis are as dignified as any in our language, 
is amply proved by the language of the 
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Bible, Probably the real reason why the 
longer and learned words have the appear¬ 
ance of greater dignity is that, on the occa¬ 
sions when they are felt to be necessary, the 
thought is usually of a more abstract and 
general character, for the expression of 
which the more homely words are inade¬ 
quate. The dignity lies in the thought, and 
not in the mere words as words. 

Nevertheless there are occasions when the 
purpose and the circumstances affect the 
choice of a word; when the neighbouring 
words will cast their spell, and, it may be, 
totally change the meaning of the selected 
word. " The tree is dead and “ Happy 
are the dead ** imply different meanings of 
dead. But when we wish to communicate 
to somebody that a friend or relative is dead, 
we prefer to use some other word, for pre¬ 
ference a word which is not so direct; instead 
of " He is dead,** we say He has passed 
away/’ or we use some similar euphemism. 
Expressed differently, there is an emotional 
foundation in much of what we write, and 
this emotional foundation largely deter¬ 
mines our choice of words, quite apart from 
whether they are short or long, familiar or 
unfamiliar. Directness and force are, in¬ 
deed, sometimes so obviously out of place 
that we rack our brains to find some less 
direct and less forceful way of expressing 
ourselves. 

Our choice of words, then, depends partly 
on the occasion and partly on their fitness or 
unfitness for a given context. Of the two 
determining factors, the latter is the more 
important, for it is words in combination, 
and not isolated words, which make style. 
Nobody can teach, or even analyse for him¬ 
self, the mystery of words in combination. 
The personal element enters too largely, 
and where words are most successfully em¬ 
ployed they are the expression of a purely 
personal thought. Thus, for example, if a 
writer in a recent novel chooses to write 
of a river winding between lofty warehouses, 
that it passes through sixty feet of steep on 
both sides, instead of expressing himself in 
the manner of our paraphrase, it is because 
in looking at the river and its shores what 
impresses itself most on his mind is not that 
there are warehouses on both sides of the 
river, but that the walls fall sheer into the 
river. It is the sharp straight lines rising 
out of the water th^t impress him most, and 
in order to render faithfully that impression 
he takes a liberty with the established use 
of the word steep. He may or may not 
have been able to express his thought 
without violating usage, but he deliberately 
chose this method of expressing it. 

This last example leads to another point 
of view in regarding words. If the above- 


mentioned writer deliberately used the word 
steep with a new grammatical function and 
with a slightly changed meaning, what is 
to be the attitude of the reader to this 
innovation ? Is he pleased or displeased ? 
Is he willing to accept this modification of 
usage or not ? In other words, what are 
the extreme limits within which a writer 
may take liberties with the established usage 
of the language ? May a writer, whenever 
he chooses, employ an adjective as a noun, 
or in some other way change the meaning 
or function of a word ? The question 
cannot be answered dogmatically; but one 
thing is certain—this is the way in which 
language develops, words change their 
meaning, and sentences their syntax. The 
break with tradition need neither be so 
sudden nor so violent as in the example 
given above, but nevertheless the change is 
always the same in nature. A word is used 
in a context which gives it a slightly dif¬ 
ferent, though still quite clear and intelli¬ 
gible meaning ; it is used again and again in 
this new sense by others until this use 
becomes generally accepted. The only diffi¬ 
culty is to know how far a writer may go 
in this respect, and this is a very real diffi¬ 
culty. It is not possible to say “thus far 
and no further; *’ for every such innovation 
will be judged entirely on its own merits. 
Broadly speaking, he may go as far as his 
public will go with him. But the question 
is still not answered ; there is only a shift¬ 
ing of the ground: how far will the public 
go with him ? Again, broadly speaking, as 
far as he is clear and as far as his innovation 
is felt to be convenient and a real addition 
to the powers of expression of the language. 
If the innovation is felt to be all this, it 
may live, but certainly not otherwise. This 
is the only limit to the liberty of the author 
which can be fixed, and it is a very flexible 
one. A writer who uses words in this way 
does so at his own risk. Most writers take 
the risk—some more, some less—and the 
measure of their success is seen in the his¬ 
tory of change in language. 

There are some writers, like Stevenson, 
who can put their thought into the usual 
mould; there are others, like Meredith, 
who must make a new mould for themselves. 
The one refines the use of that which is 
already to hand ; the other enriches the 
resources of the language. The one is a 
classic and a stylist; the other is providing 
the material which future stylists may use. 

The innovations in the uses of words 
which have been discussed up to the present 
have all had one feature in common—^they 
were made deliberately. This is something 
quite different from using a word with a 
new meaning or with an irregular construe- 
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tion, from negligence, or ignorance, or with¬ 
out adding anything to the meaning. Such 
innovations can only tend to confuse the 
reader, for he will understand a word in 
its normal sense until he sees good reason 
for doing otherwise. Words thus misused 
generally intrude on the province of some 
other word, and thus give rise to the mis¬ 
taken idea that they are interchangeable, 
so that in this way the fine shades of dis¬ 
tinction in the meanings of words are broken 
down. Others, again, by being used on all 
occasions to do the work of half a dozen 
different words, become themselves mean¬ 
ingless, or else so much weakened in force 
that a writer finds it better not to use them 
at all. Such words—usually adjectives— 
have become so debased that they no longer 
pass current. Fine, nice, pretty, awjul, 
terrible, charming, are examples of words 
which have suffered this fate. 

The fact would seem to be that a writer 
who is engaged on imaginative work, as 
distinct from mere formal exposition or 
argument, must, if he would be true to 
the impulses within him, at some time or 
other disregard the laws of his medium and 
the nature of his audience ; for if he does 
not, the time is sure to come when he will 
find himself cramped and unable to give 
full and free expression to his thoughts. 
The rarer, the more subtle, these are, the 
more difficult they are of expression, and 
the more difficult it becomes to clip them to 
suit the needs of grammar and usage. The 
deeper the thought, the more it penetrates 
into the vague, impalpable unknown which 
lies beyond the region of exact knowledge, 
the less are the ordinary instruments of 
language adapted to the expression of it. 
For, after all, the number of words in 
ordinary use is very strictly limited, as are 
also the number of normal combinations 
of words. The number of thoughts, on the 
other hand, is unlimited. Hence the only 
way in which language can keep pace with 
the progress of thought is to maKe the most 
use possible of the latent resources of 
words, of their power to suggest new things 
when used in new relations and in new 
contexts. 

The particular classes of words against 
the use of which the novice is generally 
warned are slang words and phrases, col¬ 
loquialisms (outside a colloquial text), ar¬ 
chaisms, neologisms, and foreign words. 
The objection to the use of these is not so 
much that they are unintelligible—many 
of them are perfectly well understood—as 
that they are in some way or another in¬ 
appropriate ; either they have not the 
elements of permanency which we may 
expect in good writing, or else they are in 


some way unsuited to the occasion or to 
the subject-matter. 

Slang, for example, is not objectionable 
because it is slang, but because some 
forms of it are in their tendency opposed 
to the best interests of the language. But 
nevertheless slang is, in its origin, just as 
certainly a creative act as was the use of 
the word steep in the example discussed 
above. It should be judged, therefore, 
from exactly the same point of view as 
any other innovation : if it is good, it will 
live ; if it is useless, ill-formed, confusing, 
it will not. A more serious objection to 
slang is that it is often anti-social in origin 
and intention. The slang of the public 
schools, the universities, and certain pro¬ 
fessional circles is not only not generally 
understood, but it is used for that very 
reason. It changes very rapidly, much 
more rapidly than ordinary speech, simply 
because those who use it wish to keep them¬ 
selves socially distinct, and if there is any 
possibility of their particular jargon being 
taken up by the general public they make 
all haste to change it. But even so the spirit 
of language may be stronger than they, for 
if a slang expression once proves its worth, it 
will live in spite of the narrow circle which 
brought it into use, and in spite of its being 
superseded by a newer form. There is a 
great difference between calling marmalade 
swish and calling stolen goods swag. The 
former is not necessary, it docs not convey 
anything which marmalade does not. But 
swag has many advantages over stolen goods. 
It is shorter, and it means much more ; it 
calls up a whole picture of midnight burgling, 
it suggests something which neither booty, 
plunder, spoil nor prize suggests. In addi¬ 
tion to these very real advantages, it is gener¬ 
ally understood. But it is slang, it is still 
tainted with its origin. Whether the preju¬ 
dice against it is a prejudice against the 
burglar and his ways, or whether it is a 
rejudice against stolen goods in anything 
ut abstract terms, is of no matter; the 
rejudice is there, and must be reckoned with. 
^ uch is the capricious nature of language; 
it is one mass of similar prejudices, some of 
them social, some of them individual, but all 
of them entering into that vague something 
called style. 

The objection to colloquialisms and vul¬ 
garisms stands on a somewhat different 
footing. Here there can be no question of 
unintelligibility, for colloquial words are of 
all words the ones most generally and most 
easily understood. The objection to them 
is that, outside a purely colloquial context, 
they tend to disturb the harmony of tone ; 
they are not appropriate to the particular 
occasion. Why they should be inappropriate 
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is not self-evident. It is probable that they 
offend our sense of fitness and disappoint 
our expectations. We would none of us 
think of wearing evening dress in the morn¬ 
ing, or of eating with our knives, or of doing 
a host of other things which it is not cus¬ 
tomary to do. To do so would offend our 
sense of fitness and would violate usage. So 
it is also with words. There are occasions to 
which the light and careless tone of conver¬ 
sation would be quite inappropriate, and 
there are occasions when the language of a 
dignified exhortation would be equally out 
of place. Dignity and ceremony, the world 
over, are associated with certain outward 
insignia which are only brought forth on 
special occasions. These are the times when 
we feel that we must get away from the or¬ 
dinary humdrum existence and look upon 
something unusual, on something special to 
the occasion, on something which is not to 
be seen every day. Words also have their 
etiquette; some of them look strangely odd 
if they get out of their proper company. We 
have our workaday words and our ceremoni¬ 
ous words, our ordinary and our special 
phraseology, the one class grading off imper¬ 
ceptibly into the other and each having its 
special function. Colloquialisms lie at the 
bottom of the scale. They consist of well- 
worn words and phrases which are convenient 
enough in everyday speech, but which may 
look a little shabby and out at elbows when 
they mingle with their superior brethren of 
the literary language. 

" Philip played the devil with Edward’s 
little game of subduing the Scots.” 

This sentence (quoted by Nesfield) from 
Mackinnon's History of Scotland shows two 
colloquialisms which are a little below the 
dignity of historical narrative. But here, 
again, if the writer wishes to write a history 
or anything else in a colloquial style, there 
is no reason why he should not do so ; what 
he should not do is to be guilty of the in¬ 
congruity which arises from a mixing of 
two very different styles. 

Further violators of the purity of the 
literary vocabulary are foreign words. What 
is distasteful in them is that they smack of 
affectation; they are an advertisement of 
the superior culture of the writer who uses 


But they have been accepted only because 
there did not exist in the language any 
word which could do the work which they 
do. They were felt to be necessary and to 
be a definite addition to the resources of 
the language. Only on such conditions can 
a word be admitted. The use of foreign 
words which do not fulfil these condi¬ 
tions should therefore be resisted, for each 
one of them displaces a native word. Pen¬ 
chant, cela va sans dire, can very well be 
dispensed with; for there are exact and 
more expressive equivalents in the native 
language. 

Neologisms are also the subject of much 
contention before they take up a fixed place 
in a language. Some new words, however, 
are admitted without further parley, as, 
for example, the names given to their inven¬ 
tions by inventors. It is obvious that a 
language must year by year accept a number 
of new words, for new things are always 
being discovered or invented. These words 
are the record of the progress of civilisation 
in a country; the absence of them in any 
language would be proof that the people 
who spoke it were in decay. English has 
known many such words in recent years, 
among which may be mentioned : Marconi- 
gram, cinematograph, radium. But there 
are also new words formed by individual 
writers, who seek by means of them to give 
expression to some particular stiade of 
thought. Many, again, are introduced with 
the desire to replace foreign words, as fore¬ 
word, for preface. These words, like any 
others, will be tested by their general con¬ 
venience and appropriateness, and if they 
stand the test they may live. But a writer 
uses them at his own risk ; they may not 
be accepted, and the writer may become, to 
the extent that he uses them, unintelligible. 
Such words are to enthuse for to make en¬ 
thusiastic, perseverant for persevering, epoch- 
making and battle-famous. Neologisms, like 
certain forms of slang, and like words used 
in a new meaning, may be the result of the 
laziness or carelessness of a writer who will 
not be at the trouble to find out the word 
which gives the exact expression to his 
thought; or they may be the result of a 
thorough and conscientious yet unsuccess¬ 
ful effort to find a word. It comes within 


them, and are to this extent a conceit. 
Some of these words have become so com¬ 
pletely acclimatised that they are no longer 
felt to be foreign words. Others are in the 
process of acclimatisation, and of these 
some have already got a good footing, whilst 
others are unable to make the least prop’ess 
towards favour. Cafi, prestige, villa, piano, 
mosquito, meerschaum, are words which are 
generally accepted in the language now. 


the experience of all that words will not do 
just what we want them to do ; neither 
recombinations nor figures of speech will 
avail, the words still remain an imperfect 
dress to the thought. It is then that the 
writer takes his liberties. The following 
passage from Professor Raleigh’s book on 
Style is at once an admirable statement of 
this difficulty and a wonderful illustration 
of the effects which may be obtained by 
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suggesting that which cannot itself be fully 
analysed: 

Fixity in the midst of change, fluctuation 
at the heart of sameness, such is the estate 
of language. According as they endeavour to 
reduce letters to some large haven and abiding 
place of civility, or prefer to throw in their 
lot with the centrifugal tendency and ride 
on the flying crest of change, are writers 
dubbed Classic or Romantic. The Ro¬ 
mantics are individualist, anarchic; the 
strains of their passionate incantation raise 
no cities to confront the wilderness in guarded 
symmetry, but rather bring the stars shoot¬ 
ing from their spheres, and draw wild things 
captive to a voice. To them Society and 
Law seem dull phantoms, by the light cast 
from a flaming soul. They dwell apart and 
torture their lives in the effort to attain to 
self-expression. All means and modes 
offered them by language they seize on 
greedily, and shape them to this one end; 
they ransack the vocabulary of new sciences, 
and appropriate or invent strange jargons. 
They furbish up old words or weld together 
new indifferently, that they may possess the 
machinery of their speech and not be pos¬ 
sessed by it. They are at odds with the 
idiom of their country in that it serves the 
common need, and hunt it through all its 
metamorphoses to subject it to their private 
will. Heretics by profession, they are every¬ 
where opposed to the party of the Classics 
who move by slower ways to ends less per¬ 
sonal, but in nowise easier of attainment.^* 

In using archaisms one limits, or chooses 
—whichever way one looks at the matter— 
one's audience. An archaism is a word 
which has either gone out of use, or a 
word the original sense of which has gone 
out of use, though the word itself remains in 
the language with a changed meaning. 
Leech for doctor has practically disappeared 
from the language; inform, though it is 
still in everyday use, has lost—or is losing— 
some of its earlier meaning. 

The use of archaic words either makes 
prose unintelligible or else it limits the circle 
of readers to those who have some know¬ 
ledge of et)rmology or semantics. The use 
of those words which are archaic in the sense 
that they have disappeared from the lan¬ 
guage entirely is to be discouraged on the 
general ground that they have in all prob¬ 
ability no advantage over the words which 
have replaced them. In such cases there is 
always the modern word, which is certainly 
the more familiar to the reader, and is prob¬ 
ably clearer in meaning. But these archaic 
words are often used in poetry, and some¬ 
times in prose, to give an old-time effect: 
historical novels abound in them. In the 
3 ame way foreign words are sometimes used 


to give local colour. But in both cases 
excessive use of this means is apt to give 
the impression of aflectation. 

Those words, on the other hand, which are 
only archaic in sense, and not in form, may 
often be used with great effect. They have 
their roots struck deep in the past and at 
the same time they have a collateral hold 
on the present. They have, in the course 
of centuries, gathered accretions of meaning 
which make them unusually mellow and 
rich in content. In the hands of those who 
know how to make use of them they may 
be turned to account where other words 
would fail, for it may well happen that the 
blending of the old and the new meaning 
may yield precisely the result which the 
writer seeks—a result not otherwise obtain¬ 
able except by a lengthy paraphrase or by 
the use of some figure of speech. 

The departures from the normal usage 
which have already been discussed are all 
departures from the standard usage. The 
only standard which can possibly be ac¬ 
cepted by the moderns is, of course, the usage 
of their own day. We cannot admit a word 
or a phrase or a construction simply because 
it was used by Shakespeare or Milton or 
Scott. If we did we should not know where 
to stop; we should be obliged to admit the 
constructions of Chaucer, since he too is a 
classic, or even of Beowulf, By the stan¬ 
dard of modern usage is generally meant the 
usage of reputable writers of the present day ; 
not the standard of any particular writer, 
but the standard of the generality of writers. 
Within the limits of this standard, words 
should be used correctly, with precision, and 
appropriately. They are used correctly 
when they express the thought which the 
writer wishes to express, and when the word 
is used in its normal, accepted sense. Irony 
is not the same thing as sarcasm, and cow- 
prehensive is not the same thing as compre^ 
nensible, so the writer who uses one when 
he means the other is using words incorrectly. 
He both leads the reader on a false scent 
and also fails to give proper expression to 
his thought. Precision in the use of words 
consists in giving the exact, and not the 
approximate meaning. If we wish to say 
that Shakespeare was a great dramatist, we 
are not precise if we say that he was a great 
man, or even that he was a great poet. 
Precision thus consists in choosing the word 
which exactly conveys the meaning. Very 
often it is achieved simply by substituting 
a specific for a general term, or by substi¬ 
tuting a general for a specific term. Ap- 
propl'iateness in the use of words consists 
in the use of words which best suit the 
occasion. This quality of words has already 
been discussed, but it may well be further 
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illustrated here by the following sentence of 
Mr. Micawber, in which the words used are 
obviously not suited to the tone of ordinary 
conversation: 

My dear Copperfield, this is indeed a 
meeting which is calculated to impress the 
mind with a sense of the unstability and 
uncertainty of all human—in short, it is 
a most extraordinary meeting.** 

Under the head of appropriateness should 
also be included the use of technical terms 
and provincialisms. Of these the former 
are clearly inappropriate anywhere except 
in writing of a technical character, unless 
they are duly explained when they are 
first introduced. Provincialisms, like collo¬ 
quialisms, though not suited to writing of 
a general nature, may be quite appropriate 
in special settings, more particularly in 
dialogue. 

X. Figures of Speech 

Figures of speech, and especially meta¬ 
phors, have always been, and still are, the 
great fertilisers of language. They afford 
a means of expression where all other means 
have failed, especially when the imagination 
is most busy. All thinking consists of 
comparisons, whether of similarity or of 
dissimilarity, and therefore all language, as 
being the expression of thought, must also 
consist of comparisons, expressed or implied. 
Hence when new words are wanted for new 
things or for new thoughts, they are formed 
on the basis of a comparison with existing 
things or with old thoughts. The new word 
is either a compound of two existing words, 
or of one existing word and a suffix or prefix, 
and in either case there is an implied com¬ 
parison between the new thing and the 
older ones. There are, it is true, other 
possibilities of word formation : an existing 
word may be given a new meaning, but in 
this case there is also a comparison, and the 
resemblance of the new to the old must be 
particularly close if an old word is to stand 
for them both. For example, the internal 
combustion engine was developed to a high 
state of efficiency and then used as a means 
of locomotion. The combination of the 
driving force or machine and the thing 
driven was called a motor-car, a word in 
which certain senses of the words motor and 
car are united, on the basis of a comparison, 
to stand for the new thing. In exactly the 
same way new meanings of existing words 
develop. As a result of very close resem¬ 
blance, one word is used to express a new 
idea which closely resembles the old one. 
The innovation is only possible because of 
the closeness of the resemblance, for other¬ 


wise the word with the new meaning would 
not be understood. But the first use of a 
word with a new meaning of this kind is 
a metaphorical use, and it is thus that 
metaphor enriches language. 

When we imply that two things different 
in kind resemble each other, we use a meta¬ 
phor. Life's 'journey is a metaphor, because 
life and journey are different in kind, and are 
yet brought together by reason of certain 
resemblances. But the resemblances be¬ 
tween things, experiences, and thoughts are 
innumerable, and hence the scope of meta¬ 
phor is also unlimited. Every object, every 
thought, every incident in life, will be seen 
in as many different lights as there are 
individuals who see, think, or experience 
them. Every individual sees things from 
a slightly different angle of view, according 
to his experience of life, his education, and 
so on. Hence to each individual the rela¬ 
tions between things, their resemblances, 
and their differences will be different. It 
is just this personal point of view which 
figures of speech can often express where 
other means fail. Words with their ordinary 
meanings may not quite meet the case, but 
used metaphorically, away from their exact 
sense, they may suggest the relation which 
is in the mind of the writer; they may 
suggest what is only faintly perceived; 
they may satisfy the heart ** though they 
do not convince the reason. The sentence, 
“ The news was a dagger in his heart,** will 
illustrate this point. There is no sense of 
the word news to be found in the dictionary 
which will coincide with any sense of the 
word dagger, but news in a context suggests 
all sorts of things. It was—what ? Good ? 
Bad ? What was the effect of it ? These 
and many other thoughts are awakened in 
the mind when we read the word news. To 
J^hese questionings the word dagger comes as 
an answer. But what was the effect of the 
news ? Being bad news it may have cut 
the heart, or it may have pierced the heart. 
But we read that it was a dagger to the 
heart. Whichever of the three expressions 
might have been used, it would still have 
been a metaphor, but there is a great dif¬ 
ference in the meaning of the three. By 
using the word dagger the writer suggests 
more than if he had said cutting, for the 
word dagger brings with it a host of asso¬ 
ciations which the word cutting does not, 
bring. Some of these associated meanings 
are appropriate to the occasion, some of 
them are not; but the context and the mind 
act as a filter, separate those elements of 
meaning which complete the impression from 
those which do not. 

The difference between the metaphor and 
the simile is that in the former the com- 
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parison is implied, and in the latter it is 
expressed. The following examples show 
* metaphor; 

** Mont Blanc is the monarch of the 
mountains/' 

There is a tide in the affairs of men, 

Which, taken at the flood, leads on to 
fortune.” 

He is a master of his craft.” 

” Coming events cast their shadows 
before.” 

Simile, on the other hand, consists in the 
direct comparison of one thing with another, 
the comparison usually being shown by some 
such word as /ike or as : 

” Red as gold. Green as grass.” 

” Pity, like a new-born babe. 

Striding the blast.” 

” Where delicious Paradise, 
Now nearer, crowns with her enclosure green. 
As with a rural mound, the champion head 
Of a steep wilderness.” 

Care should be taken not to mix meta¬ 
phors. A mixed metaphor is one in which 
more than one source of comparison is used. 
Perhaps better than any further conimcnt 
on their nature would be the quotation of 
a celebrated mixed metaphor : 

” I smell a rat; I see it in the air; but 
I will nip it in the bud.” 

The use of metaphor, like the use of any 
other stylistic device, should not be over¬ 
done. Since it is used to bring out meanings 
which it is not easy to express otherwise, 
and which are more or less remote and un¬ 
usual, it follows that expression by meta¬ 
phor puts a greater strain on the mind of 
the reader than expression in direct lan¬ 
guage ; and even if the metaphor is only^ 
used, as it often is, to illustrate or amplify. 
a thought already stated, it still tends to 
be wear5dng if used to excess. 

When a comparison is prolonged and drawn 
out into detail, the figure is known as alle- 
go^ 

e commonest figures of speech in addi¬ 
tion to metaphor and simile are the fol¬ 
lowing : 

Synecdoche ,—In this figure the species is 
put for the genus, or vice versa, the concrete 
for the abstract, the part for the whole, or 
vice versa.' Also the material is put for the 
thing which is made of it, or an individual 
name is put for a whole class : 

” To earn one's bread.” ” The vessel has 
arrived.” ” All the world knows him.” 

** A healthy lad, and carried in his cheek 

Two steady roses that were five years old.” 


” All the wit and learning of the land were 
assembled there.” 

” A bolt from the blue.” ” A fleet of a 
hundred sail.” ” All hands on deck.” ” A 
girl of twenty summers.” 

” The lavish moisture of the melting 
year.” 

” Wine from the wood.” ” To wash 
linen.” 

” A Daniel come to judgment.” 

Metonymy .—In this figure a thing is 
named by one of its accompaniments. The 
container is used for the contained, the 
efiect for the cause, or vice versa, the instru¬ 
ment for the agent, the sign for the thing 
symbolised, the name of the maker for his 
works, the name of a feeling or passion for 
its object: 

” He keeps a good cellar.” ” They have 
the power of the purse.” 

” He desperate takes the death, 

With sudden plunge.” 

”The pen is mightier than the sword.” 
” He has a fluent tongue.” 

‘VThe prisoner addressed the bench.” 
” The chair ruled the amendment out of 
order.” 

” Bring your Shakespearcs with you.” 
” Have you got a Bradshaw or a Baedeker?” 

” He IS the wonder of the age.” 

Transferred Epithet .—In this figure some 
epithet properly belonging to one word is 
used of another: 

” He passed a sleepless night.” 

” A lackey presented an obsequious cup 
of coffee.” 

” It was a weary journey.” 

Contrast .—The value of this figure is that 
it introduces a statement in the nature of a 
surprise. It is also helpful in elucidating 
a point by showing the obverse side of it. 
The commonest figure of contrast is anti¬ 
thesis, which consists in contrasting one 
word or thought with another : 

” He followed the letter, but not the spirit 
of the law.” 

” All the weapons of carnal and spiritual 
warfare were employed.” 

” I am your master, not your slave.” 

Epigram .—The epigram is an apparent 
contradiction in terms, with a real founda¬ 
tion of meaning below. It is usually short 
and pointed; 

” The child is father to the man.” 

” The king is dead, long live the king ! ” 

" In the midst of life we are in death.” 

Innuendo is a figure of speech in which the 
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real meaning is insinuated or suggested 
only: 

He did not consult physicians, for he 
hoped to die without them ” (Bain). 

Irony, —By this figure the writer says the 
opposite of what he means, though it is 
clear from the context that he does not wish 
his words to be taken literally : 

" Here under leave of Brutus and the rest 
(For Brutus is an honourable man ; 

So are they all, all honourable men) ; 
Come I to speak in Caesar’s funeral. 

But Brutus says he was ambitious ; 

And Brutus is an honourable man.” 

Interrogation is a figure of speech used to 
quicken the attention by seeming to ask for 
an answer, though none is needed ; 

” Am I my brother’s keeper ? ” 

” Haist thou a charm to stay the morning 
star 

In his steep course ? ” 

” Am I not free to do as I choose ? ” 

Apostrophet Vision. —Apostrophe consists 
in direct address to the person or thing 
occupying the mind of the writer. Vision 
consists in the representation of the absent 
as present: 

” Come, you spirits 

That tend on mortal thoughts, unsex me 
here.” 

'* Even now, methinks, as pondering here I 
stand, 

I see the rural virtues leave the land.” 


Personification is closely allied to apos¬ 
trophe. It consists in attributing life to 
inanimate objects: 

“ Hence, loathed Melancholy, 

Of Cerberus and blackest Midnight 
born.” 

” Hence, vain deluding jo3rs. 

The brood of Folly without father 
bred 1 ” 

Hyperbole is an exaggerated statement of 
the truth, made with a view to strengthening 
the effect: 

“ Waves mountains high.” 

” I am tired to death.” 

” All the perfumes of Arabia will not 
sweeten this little hand.” 

Climax is the arrangement of a series of 
thoughts in such a way that there is a rise 
in intensity or significance : 

” Some books are to be tasted, others 
swallowed, and some few to be chewed and 
digested.” 

The opposite of climax is anti-climax or 
bathos, which consists in the arrangement of 
a series of thoughts or words in a descending 
order of importance : 

” He lost his wife, his child, his goods, 
and his dog at one fell swoop.” 

Litotes is a figure of speech in which a 
negative statement is made where a strong 
a£&rmative is intended : 

” The man is no fool.” 

” A citizen of no mean city.* 


CHAPTER II 

KINDS OF COMPOSITION 


Composition is the art of clothing thought 
in appropriate language. As the reaches of 
thought are infinite, the varieties of composi¬ 
tion are correspondingly infinite in number. 
There are, however, various recognised sub¬ 
divisions of composition, into which the 
various species can be conveniently classi¬ 
fied. These divisions are : Narrative, De¬ 
scriptive, Expository, Persuasive, Historical, 
Rhetorical, and Poetic. But these compart¬ 
ments are not rigid and mutually exclusive. 
Thus narrative consists to a large extent of 
description, and history is inseparably 
bound up with narrative. Moreover, 
thought is not a wooden static thing. It is 
related to language as the soul is related to 
the body ; developments of the one imply 
corresponding developments of the other. 


Thus in recent years the growth of science 
has produced a new literature—a literature 
that has necessitated a re-statement of many 
of the old-established doctrines regarding 
literary composition. 

In a sense composition is limited by 
individual thought; one cannot write well 
unless one can think well. Moreover, com¬ 
position as an art cannot be taught, al¬ 
though practice and care can produce some¬ 
thing so near art that only critics of fine 
discrimination can detect its limitations. 
For the vast majority of mankind learning 
to write well is like learning arithmetic, and 
implies study and labour; it is better to 
work by rule of thumb until the rules have 
sunk out of sight as part of the unconscious 
mental equipment. It is for the benefit of 
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the aspirant that the rules are given in 
this article ; the writer of genius alone can 
be safely trusted to express himself in his 
instinctive style. 

We have already touched a vital spot in 
the subject. What is meant by literary 
style ? To find a satisfactory definition has 
been a besetting difficulty m the individual 
critic, and the ground for contention among 
authorities. The divorce of form from sub¬ 
stance has been the source of all the con¬ 
fusion. One might label the contending 
parties idealists or materialists, according 
as they claim sole victory for substance or 
for form. But language cannot be regarded 
apart from thought, because language is the 
manifestation of thought. The divorce of 
form and substance resulted in fallacies such 
as Swift’s famous definition of style as 
“ proper words in their proper places **— 
which could be successfully applied to a 
mere catalogue—or the more recent and 
futile five commandments, “ Prefer the 
familiar word to the far-fetched, the con¬ 
crete to the abstract, the single word to the 
circumlocution, the Saxon word to the 
Romance,” which are only applicable to one 
particular species of composition—composi¬ 
tion dealing with the elementary emotions. 

A definition of style ought to be elastic 
enough to expand with the developments of 
thought that shape it. Let us lay down a 
provisional definition. Style is the final ex- 
pression of a thought. This definition empha¬ 
sizes the immutability of style, a quality of 
style which has been recognised by most 
critics; it also makes style and thought 
coextensive. Substitute equivalent words 
in a sentence and invert the order, and the 
style will be altered, the meaning changed. 
Consider these lines from Wordsworth’s 
poem entitled The Affliction of Margaret : 

” Or hast been summoned to the deep. 
Thou, thou and all thy mates to keep 
An incommunicable sleep ? ” 

Prefer some familiar word to incommuni¬ 
cable, prefer some simple Saxon word, and 
the beauty of the passage is marred—marred 
because incommunicable, by its very length, 
expresses the hopeless distance of the dead 
man’s grave, and by its unusual active 
sense expresses the mystery of the sever¬ 
ance ; for incommunicable normally means 
” that cannot be communicated to others,” 
but here it means ” that cannot communicate 
with others.” 

Now consider the famous words, '* Rachel 
weeping for her children, because they are 
not.^’ This deals with one of the deepest 
and most elementary emotions—the love of 
a mother for her little children. The words 
are simple and direct, touching the heart¬ 
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strings by their simplicity. The words are 
therefore Saxon, and suggest the extreme 
smallness of the victims. Now prefer a far¬ 
fetched word to the familiar, the Romance 
to the Saxon, and write, ” Rachel weeping 
for her children, because they keep an 
incommunicable sleep,” and the sense of 
the passage is lost. 

In both quotations the primary thought 
is of a mother mourning for her child, 
but Wordsworth’s mother mourns one who 
” was among the prime in worth.” She 
thinks of him as in the pride of life, and the 
language describing his death is corre¬ 
spondingly dignified. But Rachel thinks of 
the tiny babes who nestled on her breast, 
and the language is correspondingly simple 
and direct, and is harmoniously wedded to 
the thought; it is, in short, the final ex¬ 
pression of the writer's thought. 

The most convenient method of consider¬ 
ing prose composition is to classify it ac¬ 
cording to substance. Classification accord¬ 
ing to form (e.g. dialogue, letter) is not a 
convenient system. The recognised divi¬ 
sions of composition are Narrative, Descrip¬ 
tive, Expository, Persuasive and Rhetorical, 
Historical, Poetic. These we shall now 
examine. 

I. Narrative 

Narrative is the art of telling a story. It 
is concerned mainly with descriptions of 
successive scenes and descriptions of suc¬ 
cessive incidents. The narrative art is 
therefore inseparably bound up with the 
descriptive art. Although this is one of the 
most elementary species of composition, it 
is by no means a spontaneous growth, which 
requires no careful training, no studied 
cultivation. The first requisite of the 
writer of narrative is a sense of perspective. 
How much detail is really pertinent ? 
Pertinent detail throws significant light on 
the character of the scenes or the character 
of the individuals. The implied selection 
is the greatest difficulty of all forms of 
comp>osition. 

When the writer has duly weighed the 
details, his next difficulty is to arrange 
them. The extent of the forest must not 
be obscured owing to the number of the 
trees, nor the number of the trees obscured 
owing to the extent of the forest. Details 
of description of scene and incident ought 
to have a symbolical value, and there ought 
to be a subtle interdependence among them. 
The narrator must be careful not to distract 
the reader’s attention by shifting his scenes 
and changing his characters too often. 
Failure to realise this is Dickens’s chief 
narrative blemish. He also fails to develop 
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his character: he only catches him in one 
expression. Events which happen around 
him do not influence him; there is no 
interdependence among them. One soon 
learns the springs of the character, and then 
one can easily arrange the gestures before¬ 
hand and predict the movements. Dickens, 
too, allowed himself to be carried away from 
his main theme by minor characters that 
interested him. The reader very frequently 
loses the leading thread of the story, and 
becomes bewildered in a maze of minor 
incident. 

It is therefore extremely important that 
a story should have a motive or central 
idea. Where the motive is clear and dis¬ 
tinct in the mind of the writer, there is 
little chance of his hiding his lamps under 
a bushel of superfluous material. In the 
majority of good modern novels the cen¬ 
tral idea is more clearly defined than in the 
older works. This is doubtlessly explained 
by the fact that according to the modem 
idea the psychological problem is foremost. 
George Eliot was the first writer of English 
fiction who had a clearly defined motive in 
each novel. Thus Silas Marner shows how 
the regeneration of a moribund soul is 
eflected by the influence of an innocent 
child ; Romola is a study of how an entire 
soul is corroded by a guilty conscience. 

The importance of thoroughly grasping 
the central idea was fully realised by Aris¬ 
totle, and is carefully emphasized in his 
Poetics, Aristotle says: ‘^A plot is one, 
not, as some think, if it be concerned with 
one person ; for many, nay numberless 
things may happen to one person, in some 
of which there is no unity ; and so likewise 
there may be many actions of one person 
which do not make up one action. . . . 
The plot must be the representation of one 
complete action, and the parts of the action 
be so arranged that if any be transposed or 
withdrawn the whole will be confounded 
and disturbed ; for what proves nothing 
by its insertion or omission is no part of the 
whole." 

This unity of incident, essential to good 
narrative, is frequently analysed. The ana¬ 
lytic method of narrative belongs to a much 
more advanced stage of literature than the 
simple method. In the tragedies of Shake¬ 
speare, except perhaps Hamlet, there is 
almost a perf^t balance between action and 
analysis of action. Browning's dramatic 
works show analytic methods carried to 
excess. Action is paralysed by introspec¬ 
tion. 

Having thus grasped the general prin¬ 
ciples of narration, we proceed to examine 
the best practical methods whereby the 
unskilled narrator may become proficient 


in the art. The first essential is a sufficient 
supply of raw material on which to work, 
and this is only collected by constantly 
keeping our five senses on the alert. A 
writer who possesses an extraordinarily 
retentive memory does not require to store 
outside himself what his senses gamer, but 
even writers of the first order have not been 
superior to that very useful habit qf note¬ 
taking. A note-book should be the con¬ 
stant companion of the literary aspirant ; 
it should be in his pocket in the daytime, 
and under his pillow at night. Thus, and 
thus only, impressions can be registered at 
white heat. 

Books are not only found in the running 
streams: they are to be found lurking in the 
dullest and most unromantic places ; there¬ 
fore no writer should be above asldng the 
very commonest things of experience to 
tell their story. All things have their 
voices. A cast-off shoe is a sorry prosaic 
thing, one might rashly say, but who can 
exhaust the suggestions that even an old 
shoe can arouse ? A doctor lifts the ne¬ 
glected article, and he examines whether or 
not the original shape conformed to the 
human anatomy ; a slight excrescence in 
the leather speaks to him of corns and 
bunions. A geologist turns over the find 
and intently scans the sole ; he is interested 
to see over what species of day the unknown 
owner has travelled. A moralist stoops over 
the forlorn, partnerless thing and weeps ; 
or perhaps the heel is high and the toe 
pointed—facts that would stir in his soul 
a fierce tirade against the vanity and arti¬ 
ficiality of human life. Or a tramp might 
contemplate it as a possible substitute for 
his own worn-out footwear, or a cow might 
pause to shed tears over what, alas, is her 
poor brother I Thus the things of the world 
have a voice for each individual, but for 
the writer whose power rests in the extent 
of his sympathies they have a thousand 
voices, for to him life is worthy of study in 
all its phases, and the experiences of others 
he can transfigure as his own. 

When something speaks " to a writer 
{by/* speaks " is meant " appeals to him in 
an individualistic way "), he should take a 
note of it—not with exhaustive detail, but 
with sufficient to resuscitate the total im¬ 
pression when he desires to make use of it. 
A good practical way to test one's " seeing " 
powers IS to go for a walk and note down all 
the telling impressions that occur. By 
repeating the experiment and comparing 
the number and quality of the impressions 
one tests one's progress. Thus a quantity 
of raw material is stored ready to group 
round a central idea or motive. 

There is one important question that a 
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writer should invariably ask himself when 
he selects his motive, and that is whether 
the story is worth telling. When a motive 
is bad, the story is not only ineffective but 
ineffectual, and no amount of elaboration 
will avail to compensate for the rottenness 
that lurks at the core. Having satisfied his 
conscience that his idea has good poten¬ 
tialities, the writer may then proceed to 
shape-'it. Let him turn the suoject over 
and over in his mind ; let him think, think, 
think, and gradually the chaos of incoherent 
details will develop into a cosmos. 

In the early stages a process of blocking 
is invaluable. Just as an artist forms a 
rough outline of his picture, without regard 
to colour and detail, so the first narrative 
♦draughts should be executed without regard 
to style and minor incident. The subse¬ 
quent versions, however, must be elaborated 
much more slowly and much more care- 
fully. 

There are two types of narrative—the 
simple and the complex. A simple narrative 
moves along one line, and the incidents 
normally follow a natural chronological 
order ; a complex narrative moves simul¬ 
taneously along various fines which only 
converge at the climax, and the straight¬ 
forward order of time is not preserved. The 
beginner will find it expedient to take a 
simple narrative as his model. Of a simple 
narrative there is perhaps no better exan^le 
than Ouida's Two Little Wooden Shoes, The 
story moves as naturally as some slow- 
flowing stream of the Low Countries, that 
rises in a quiet hillside nook, and is borne 
irrevocably, inevitably down to the infinite 
sea. It is a beautiful little idyll, and will 
repay the reader's minute study. Of the 
complex type Thackeray is a master. 
Follow the various threads in Esmond or 
Vanity Fair, and note how subtle is the 
weaving. 

The standpoint varies with different 
authors; it may be either personal or 
impersonal. In either case sympathy is the 
testing quality. The writer must become " 
his characters as absolutely as the actor 

becom^ the character he impersonates. 
If he fail to do this, his creations will in¬ 
evitably chill the reader with their unreality. 

The regulation of narrative speed demands 
skill in the writer. Quick movement is 
appropriate in the narration of thrilling and 
exciting events, while slow movement is 
suitable fdt the account of placid and serene 
experience. How is narrative speed pro¬ 
duced ? Quick movement is effected by the 
use of short sentences and by the suppression 
of detail. Consider the following passages 
by Lord Macaulay describing the relief of 
Londonderry (History of England ); 
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“ It was the twenty-eighth of July. The 
sun had just set ; the evening sermon in 
the cathedral was over; and the heart¬ 
broken congregation had separated ; when 
the sentinels in the tower saw the sails of 
three vessels coming up the Foyle. Soon 
there was a stir in the Irish camp. The be¬ 
siegers were on the alert for miles along 
both shores. The ships were in extreme 
peril ; for the river was low ; and the only 
navigable channel ran very near to the left 
bank, where the headquarters of the enemy 
had been fixed, and where the batteries 
were most numerous. Leake performed his 
duty with a skill and spirit worthy of his 
noble profession, exposed his frigate to 
cover the merchantmen, and used his guns 
with great effect. At length the little 
squadron came to the place of peril. Then 
the Mountjoy took the lead and went right 
at the boom. The huge barricade cracked 
and gave way ; but the shock was such that 
the Mountjoy rebounded and stuck in the 
mud. A yell of triumph rose from the 
banks ; the Irish rushed to their boats and 
were preparing to board ; but the Dart¬ 
mouth poured on them a well-directed 
broadside, which threw them into disorder. 
Just then the Phoenix dashed at the breach 
which the Mountjoy had made, and was in a 
moment within the fence. Meantime the 
tide was rising fast. The Mountjoy began 
to move, and soon passed safe through the 
broken stakes and floating spars. But her 
brave master was no more. . . .*' 

Each sentence is short, crisp, and taut; 
the reader's breath is bated. There is 
absolutely no elaboration in the statement 
of the incidents. 

The more striking an event, the less de¬ 
pendent is it on stylic trimming. When 
Caesar decisively defeated Phamaces, son of 
Mithridates, in the course of his victorious 
career through Pontus, he acquainted the 
Senate of his victory by the famous trilogy, 
" Veni, vidi, vici " I came, I saw, I con¬ 
quered "). Brevity, too, is the secret of 
the naked grandeur of the Hebrew narrative 
of the creation : And God said. Let there 
be fight: and there was fight." 

Now consider how Swift, in The Battle of 
the Books, piles on a most trivial incident a 
Pelion and Ossa of detail, till the disturbance 
of a little dust seems to threaten the sta¬ 
bility of the universe. 

'* Things were at this crisis, when a 
material accident fell out. For upon the 
highest comer of a large window, there 
dwelt a certain spider, swollen up in the 
first magnitude by the destruction of infinite 
numbers of flies, whose spoils lay scattered 
before the gates of his palace, like human 

U 
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bones before the cave of some giant. The 
avenues to his castle were guarded with 
turn-pikes and palisades all after the modern 
way of fortification. After you had passed 
several courts, you came to the centre, 
wherein you might behold the constable 
himself in his lodgings, which had windows 
fronting to each avenue, and ports to sally 
out, upon all occasions of prey or defence. 
In this mansion he had for some time dwelt 
in peace and plenty without danger to his 
person, by swallows from above, or to his 
palace by brooms from below : when it was 
the pleasure of fortune to conduct thither 
a wandering bee, to whose curiosity a broken 
pane in the glass had discovered itself and 
in he went ; where expiating a while, he 
at last happened to alight upon one of the 
outward walls of the spider’s citadel ; which 
yielding to the unequal weight sunk down 
to the very foundation. Thrice he endea¬ 
voured to force his passage, and thrice the 
centre shook. The spider within, feeling 
the terrible convulsion, supposed at first 
that nature was approaching in her final 
dissolution, or else that Beelzebub with all 
his legions was come to revenge the death 
of many thousands of his subjects, whom 
his enemy had slain and devoured. . . J* 

The little narrative is laden with detail’ 
and intentionally so. The writer does not 
desire to work up speed ; his aim is not to 
thrill us, to make our blood run cold with 
the peril of the spider’s situation. It is 
the minutiae that the author wishes to em- 

? haisize, and the crisis is quite subsidiary. 

‘he metaphors and similes illustrating the 
predatory tactics of the spider are all drawm 
from high spheres ; he is a star of the first 
magnitude, a giant before his cave, worthy 
foe of Beelzebub and all his legions. 

Again, consider the following passage 
from Lamb’s essay entitled The Decay of 
Beggars in the Metropolis : 

** These dim eyes have in vain explored 
for some months past a well-known figure 
or part of the figure of a man, who used to 
glide his comely upper half over the pave¬ 
ments of London, wheeling along with most 
ingenious celerity upon a machine of wood ; 
a spectacle to natives, to foreigners, and to 
children. He was of robust make, with a 
florid sailor-like complexion, and his head 
was bare to the storm and sunshine. He 
was a natural curiosity, a speculation to the 
scientific, a prodigy to the simple. The in¬ 
fant would stare at the mighty man brought 
down to his own level. The common cripple 
would despise his own pusillanimity, viewing 
the hale stoutness and hearty heart of this 
half-limbed giant. Few but must have 
noticed him; for the accident which 


brought him low, took place during the 
riots of 1780, and he has been a groundling 
so long. He seemed earthbom, an Antaeus, 
and to suck in fresh vigour from the soil 
which he neighboured. He was a grand 
fragment, as good as an Elgin marble. The 
nature which should have recruited his 
reft legs and thighs was not lost, but only 
retired into his upper parts, and he was half 
a Hercules. I heard a tremendous voice 
thundering and growling as before an earth¬ 
quake, and casting down my eyes, it was 
this mandrake reviling a steed that had 
stared at his portentous appearance. He 
seemed to want but his just stature to have 
rent the offending quadruped to shivers. 
He was as the man-part of a Centaur from 
which the horse-half had been cloven in 
some dire Laphithan controversy. He 
moved on, as if he could have made shift 
with yet half of the body-portion which 
was left him. The os sublime was not want¬ 
ing ; and he threw out yet a jolly counte¬ 
nance upon the heavens. Forty and two 
years had he driven this out-of-door trade, 
and now that his hair is grizzled in the 
service, but his good spirits no way injured, 
because he is not content to exchange his 
free air and exercise for the restraints of a 


poor-house, he is expiating his contumacy 
in one of those houses (ironically christened) 
of correction.” 

Here again the narrative speed is pur¬ 
posely retarded by repetition and accumu¬ 
lation of illustration. Here again the 
descriptive vocabulary is borrowed from 
higher spheres. The unfortunate is a giant, 
an Antaeus, an Elgin marble, a Hercules, a 
Centaur ; his voice is as an earthquake, it 
is the ” mouthpiece sublime.” 

The creation of a distinct and harmonious 
atmosphere is a major problem in the art 
of narration. The environment of a char¬ 
acter should represent, as it were, his 
visible psychic aura. Let us examine the 
description of the fairy’s funeral in the 
Recreations of Christopher North Qohn 
Wilson), noticing the exquisite selection and 
superfine setting. 


” There it was on a little river island, that 
once, whether sleeping or waking we know 
not, we saw celebrated a Fairy's funeral. 
First we heard small pipes pla5dng, as if 
no bigger than hollow rushes that whisper 
in the night winds ; and more piteous than 
aught that trills from earthly instrument 
was the scarce audible dirge ! It seemed to 
float over the stream, every foam-bell 
emitting a plaintive note till the airy anthem 
came floating over our couch, and then 
alighted without footsteps among the 
heather. The pattering of little feet was 
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then heard, as if Uving creatures were 
arranging themselves in order, and then 
there was nothing but a more ordered hymn. 
The harmony was hke the melting of musical 
dew-drops and sang, without words, of 
sorrow and death. We opened our eyes, 
or rather sight came to them when closed 
and dream was vision I Hundreds of crea¬ 
tures, no taller than the crest of the lap¬ 
wing, and all hanging down their veiled 
heads, stood in a circle on the green plot 
among the rocks ; and in the midst was a 
bier framed as it seemed of flowers unknown 
in the Highland hills ; and on the bier a 
Fairy lying with uncovered face, pale as the 
lily and motionless as the snows. The 
dirge grew fainter and fainter and then died 
quite away, when two of the creatures came 
from the circle and took their station, one 
at the head and the other at the foot of 
the bier. They sang alternate measures 
not louder than the twittering of the awak¬ 
ened wood-lark before it goes up the dewy 
air, but dolorous and full of the desolation 
of death. The flower-bier stirred, for the 
spot on which it lay sank slowly down and 
in a few moments the green sward was 
smooth as ever—the very dews glittering 
above the buried fairy. A cloud passed 
over the moon, and, with a choral lament, 
the funeral troops sailed duskily away, 
heard afar off, so still was the midnight 
solitude of the glen. Then the disenthralled 
Orchy began to rejoice as before thro* all 
her streams and falls ; and at the sudden 
leaping of the waters and out-bursting of 
the moon, we awoke.*' 

Atmosphere, then, is produced by har¬ 
monious selection of environment. In the 
above passage the selection is such as to 
refine, by the minuteness of the fairy's 
horizon, our grosser sensory perceptiveness 
to superhuman delicacy. Contrast this 
atmosphere with the atmosphere that grips, 
and in the creation of which Emily Bronte, 
Edgar Allen Poe, and Conan Doyle are 
acknowledged masters. There is something 
more than mere nonsense in the old nursery 
rhyme: 

There was a crooked man. 

And he went a crooked mile. 

And found a crooked sixpence 
Beside a crooked style. 

And he bought a crooked house. 
Beside a crooked way. 

And lived a crooked life 
Until his d5dng day." 

This is merely an illustration of the subtle 
interaction of character and environment I 
In order to sustain the reader's interest 
in narration the devices of the stylist should 
be assiduously used, provided they are in 
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harmony with the subject. Periodic sen¬ 
tences should be relieved by loose; short 
sentences should be inserted between long 
ones. Narrative gives ample scope for 
figures of speech. The following are the 
most suitable figures: simile, metaphor, 
metonomy, synecdoche, personification, 
vision, interrogation, exclamation, and apos¬ 
trophe. 

2. Descriptive Composition 

Descriptive Composition is the art of por¬ 
traying recognisable features or charac¬ 
teristic expressions of character, scene, and 
incident. Description, therefore, embraces 
an account of form, colour, state, and atten¬ 
dant circumstances. As in the case of the 
narrative writer, the prime virtue of the 
descriptive writer is a good sense of per¬ 
spective. Only salient and charactenstic 
details ought to be selected. Carlyle praises 
the Norse description of how Thor " grasps 
his hammer till the knuckles grow white." 
Now the virtue of this passage lies in the 
selection of the attendant circumstance. 
The white knuckles suggest strength, anger, 
determination. The use of salient detail is 
effectively chosen, whereas an exhaustive 
description of the character lines of the hand 
would not be nearly so telling. As an ex¬ 
ample of a description where the prominent 
points are admirably selected, and where a 
few skilful lines present a series of complete 
pictures to the imagination, the following 
verses from the Book of Job are inimitable 
(Job xxxix. 19-25) : 

" Hast thou given the horse strength ? 
hast thou clothed his neck with thunder ? 
Canst thou make him afraid as a grass¬ 
hopper ? The glory of his nostrils is ter¬ 
rible. He paweth in the valley and re- 
joiceth in his strength: he goeth on to meet 
the armed men. He mocketh at fear, and is 
not affrighted ; neither turneth he back 
from the sword. The quiver rattleth against 
him, the glittering spear and the shield. 
He swalloweth the ground with fierceness 
and rage: neither believeth he that it is 
the sound of the trumpet. He saith among 
the trumpets, Ha, ha ; and he smelleth the 
battle afar off, the thunder of the capta^s 
and the shouting." 

Note the " smiting words" of the de¬ 
scription. The essential line is boldly indi¬ 
cated, and the picture automatically com¬ 
pletes itself. Ability to select the vital and 
significant points is a sign of genius. The 
commonest object has a deep significance, 
but the significance is discerned only by 
the seeing eye and realised only by the under¬ 
standing heart. When one has selected the 
important details, one has yet to arrange 
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them artistically. The long description that 
involves a large catalogue of details is the 
most difficult to handle correctly. On the 
whole, the safest method is to pass from 
general effects to details and from details 
back again to general effects. If this order 
is preserved, the details are, as it were, 
bound together in the mind of the reader 
by the final general description ; whereas, 
if the description ends with a series of 
details, the total effect in the mind of the 
recipient is shifting and incomplete. The 
following passage from Shelley (Letter to 
T. L. Peacock, February 25, 1819) admirably 
illustrates the method : 

" At length we saw the sublime and massy 
colonnades, skirting the horizon of the wil¬ 
derness. We entered by the ancient gate, 
which is now no more than a chasm in the 
rockdike wall. Deeply sunk in the ground 
beside it, were the ruins of a sepulchre, 
which the ancients were in the custom of 
building beside the public way. The first 
temple, which is the smallest, consists of an 
outer range of columns, quite perfect, and 
supporting a perfect architrave and two 
shattered frontispieces. The proportions are 
extremely massy, and the architecture 
entirely unornamented and simple. These 
columns do not seem more than forty feet 
high, but the perfect proportions diminish 
the apprehension of their magnitude ; it 
seems as if ineq^uality and irregularity of 
form were requisite to force on us the 
relative idea of greatness. The scene from 
between the columns of the temple, consists 
on one side of the sea, in which the gentle 
hill on which it is built slopes, and on the 
other, of the grand amphitheatre of the 
loftiest Apennines, dark purple mountains 
crowned with snow and intersected these 
by long bars of hard and leaden coloured 
cloud. ' The effect of the jagged outline of 
mountains through groups of enormous 
columns on one side, and on the other the 
level horizon of the sea, is inexpressibly 
grand.*’ 

The writer passes from the picture of the 
ruins in the wilderness to a description of 
architectural details, and closes the passage 
with a comprehensive view of the scene. 
Consider, again, the picture of the faun of 
Praxiteles in Hawthorne’s transformation, 
chap. i.: 

The Faun is the marble image of a 
young man leaning his right arm on the 
trunk or stump of a tree: one hand hangs 
carelessly by his side ; in the other he holds 
the fragment of a pipe. His only garment— 
a lion^s skin, with the claws upon his 
shoulder—falls half-way down his back, 
leaving the limbs and entire front of the 


figure nude. The form, thus displayed, is 
marvellously graceful, but has a luller and 
more rounded outline, more flesh, and less 
of heroic muscle than the old sculptors 
were wont to assign to their types of mas¬ 
culine beauty. The character of the face 
corresponds with the figure ; it is more 
agreeable in outline and feature, but rounded 
and somewhat voluptuously developed, espe¬ 
cially about the throat and chin ; the nose 
is almost straight, but very slightly curved 
inward, thereby acquiring an indescribable 
charm of geniality and humour. The 
mouth, with its full yet delicate lips, seems 
so nearly to smile outright that it calls 
forth a responsive smile. The whole statue, 
unlike an3^hing else that ever was wrought 
in that severe material of marble, conveys 
the idea of an amiable and sensual creature, 
easy, mirthful, apt for jollity, yet not 
incapable of being touched by pathos. It is 
impossible to gaze long at this stone image 
without conceiving a kindly sentiment to¬ 
wards it, as if its substance were warm to 
the touch, and imbued with actual life. It 
comes very close to some of our pleasantest 
S5niipathies.” 

The writer passes from a description of 
the attitude of the statue to details of its 
structure, and ends with a description of 
the total effect of the figure. 

A descriptive writer should be careful in 
the selection of adjectives. Colourless ad¬ 
jectives and fixed epithets should be avoided. 
The metaphor and simile are the most 
useful figures of speech in descriptive writ¬ 
ing. Aristotle in the Poetics says that it is 
a sign of genius to see resemblances. There 
is nothing that fixes an object so steadfastly 
in the memory as a good simile or a good 
metaphor. Who can forget Hooker’s de¬ 
scription of the rose as being “ full of dew 
as a lamb’s fleece ” ? Young Gourl^ in 
George Douglas’s The House with the ureen 
Shutters, so rich in vivid and telling de¬ 
scriptions, makes an interesting comment 
on the words, “ The thumb-mark of his 
maker was wet in the clay of him.” The 
youth says : 

” Metaphor comes from the power of 
seeing things in the inside of your head, 
seeing them so vivid that you see the like- 
ne^ between them. When he (a friend) 
said, ' The thumb-mark of his maker was 
wet in the clay of him,* he saw the print 
of a thumb in wet clay and he saw the 
AlmighW making a man out of mud. . . . 
So he flashed the two ideas together and 
the metaphor sprang.’* 

In descriptions atmosphere can be made 
into a v^’-y striking binding force ; it lends 
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unity to the heterogeneous mass of detail. 
A bough has no vital connection with a 
pond, but when the bough is bare and the 
^nd is frozen they are bound together by 
the sway of winter. There is no immediate 
connection between a bell, a herd, and a 
ploughman, but there is a circumstantial 
connection at the hour when: 

“ The curfew tolls the knell of parting day. 
The lowing herd winds slowly o*er the 
lea. 

The ploughman homeward plods his weary 
way/* 

for it is then that the world is left to dark¬ 
ness and the poet’s dreams. 

A good practical rule in descriptive writing 
is to write not with the eye on the object, 
but to reproduce the mental vision that 
flashes on the inward eye after long and 
careful study of the reality. The scene is 
visited, and few striking incidents are 
noted ; the mind is then allowed to assimi¬ 
late thoroughly the material, before a re¬ 
production of the ideal mental picture is 
attempted. Wordsworth’s theory that emo¬ 
tion should not be imparted directly to the 
pen, but should only be communicated when 
recollected in tranquillity, is equally appli¬ 
cable in scenic descriptions. The subtle 
alchemy of the soul changes to gold the baser 
materials entrusted to it. Of course, if one 
is describing on realistic lines a mob-meeting 
or something of an ephemeral nature, one 
should flash it off the pen straightway; 
there would be no occasion for an apotheosis. 
Idealisation varies directly with the degree 
of the subject’s absorption in the soul, while 
realism varies inversely with the same. 

There is a conspicuous difference between 
the scientific and non-scientific description. 
A scientific description seeks to generalise, 
to bring the particulars under one class ; 
the non-scientific description seeks to indi¬ 
vidualise, to emphasize the points that dis¬ 
tinguish any particular from every other 
particular. Take up a text-book on ana¬ 
tomy, and the woman there depicted is the 
average healthy woman, but the literary 
description of a woman, on the contrary, is 
based on the famous paradox that there is 
not one average woman in a hundred. 
The key to success in descriptive writing of 
a non-scientific type is the faculty of seeing 
the individualistic qualities that mark off 
one thing from another. Under the head¬ 
ing Narrative we quoted a few para¬ 
graphs from Charles Lamb, in which an 
unfortunate mendicant was described, A 
scientific description of man quA man would 
be occupied in showing the greatest common 
measure among men m general; it would 
treat as accidental any dissimilar points 
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in their resp^tive anatomy. Lamb, we 
notice, has quite the opposite aim ; he is 
not occupied with the common properties 
of the human species, but with the definite 
personality of a unique type of man in 
unique circumstances. Does he succeed ? 
Are we sure that he has brought home to us 
the qualities that mark off this beggar from 
all other beggars, maimed or otherwise ? 
Inasmuch as he has, his description is good. 
Take another example. By the anatomist 
the thumb quA thumb is studied. The 
muscles abductor pollicis, flexor brevis pollicis, 
and opponens pollicis are common to all, 
and so wdth the other anatomical parts. 
The Scotland Yard official, however, has a 
very different interest in the thumb. He 
knows that the impression of the thumb of 
each individual is absolutely unique. The 
thumb-mark, therefore, is a means of 
identification. The individualistic interest 
is the literary interest, but the class interest 
is the scientific interest. The view-point of 
Scotland Yard is more literary in character 
than the view-point of the laboratory or 
dissecting-room. 

There is another strong resemblance be¬ 
tween the literary and detective method. 
The selective instinct of a Sherlock Holmes 
is governed by the principle of induction ; 
he chooses details which grouped together 
form successive steps leading to an important 
logical conclusion. This is the method of 
a good literary description, only the reason¬ 
ing is not explicit. To take a concrete 
example. My subject is a nouveau-riche, 
and 1 wish to describe his dining-room. 
The details I select in describing the fur¬ 
niture should be such as cannot fail to 
impress the reader with the owner’s vulgar 
taste. Decorated ceiling in lavish French 
style—clouds, recumbent goddesses and 
cornucopias, comice gilt ; walls red, em¬ 
bellished with gold fleur-de-lis : dado cream 
panelled ; pictures chiefly conspicuous for 
their massive gilt frames—one even more 
obtrusive than its neighbours represents the 
owner ; gilt figures support the candelabra ; 
chairs high-art pattern, seated in red morocco 
and having armorial bearings on the backs ; 
ormolu clock with chimes, &c. Each fact 
is a S3rmbol, and from the group of symbols 
we draw an inevitable deduction : we are 
dealing vdth pronounced vulgarity and 
worldliness. 

Now let us examine the picture of sim¬ 
plicity and innocence with which Ouida’s 
Two Little Wooden Shoes commences : 

B4b6e sprang out of bed at daybreak. 
She was sixteen. 

“ It seemed a ve^ wonderful thing to b« 
as much as that—sixteen—a woman quite. 
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** A cock was crowing under her lattice— 
he said how old you are I —how old you are I 
evei^ time that he sounded his clarion. 

** She opened the lattice and wished him 
good-day with a laugh. It was so pleasant 
to be woke by him and to think that no 
one in all the world could ever call her a child 
anv more. 

* There was a kid bleating in the shed. 
There was a thrush singing in the dusk of 
the sycamore leaves. There was a calf 
lowing to its mother away beyond the fence. 
There were dreamy muffled bells ringing 
in the distance from many steeples and 
belfries where the city was ; they all said 
one thing: 

** * How good it is to be as old as that— 
how good, how very good ! * 

B6b6e was very pretty. 

'* No one in all Brabant ever denied that. 
To look at her it seemed as if she had so 
lived amongst the flowers that she had 
grown like them, and only looked a bigger 
blossom—that was all. 

** She wore two little wooden shoes and a 
little cotton cap, and a grey kirtle—linen 
in summer, serge in winter ; but the little 
feet in the shoes were like rose-leaves and 
the cap was as white as a lily, and the 
grey kirtle was like the bark of the bough 
that the apple-blossom parts when it peeps 
out to blush in the sun. 

“ The flowers had been the only god¬ 
mothers that she ever had, and fairy god¬ 
mothers too. The marigolds and the sun¬ 
flowers had given her their rich ripe gold 
to tint her hair ; the lupins had lent their 
azure for her eyes ; the moss-rose buds had 
made her pretty mouth ; the arum-lilies 
had uncurled their softness for her skin ; 
and the lime-blossoms had given her their 
frank, fresh, innocent fragrance. The winds 
had blown, and the rains had rained, and the 
sun had shone on her, indeed, but they had 
only warmed the whiteness of her limbs, and 
had given to her body and her soul awhardy 
breeze-blown freshness like that of a field 
cowslip.*' 

It is obvious to the reader that every 
detail in the description is a symbol; we 
have a complete harmony without one dis¬ 
cordant note. It would be well if the 
descriptive writer would pause to consider 
the meaning suggested by each descriptive 
symbol he employs. It would be well if he 
would ask himself at the addition of each 
fresh detail, “ This detail alone would have 
told me—what ? " If there is no answer 
to this question which is in harmony with 
the answers suggested by other descriptive 
details in the picture, the detail ought to 
be rejected. It is better to err by saying 
too little than too much. Here, as in other 


departments of prose writing, a wide know- 
ledge of poetry is of much avail, for in poetry 
the symbolic value of descriptions is selT 
apparent. 

Lastly, let us examine how -Mrs. Gaskell 
describes society at Cranford {Cranford, 
chap, i.): 

** In the first place, Cranford is in the pos¬ 
session of the Amazons ; all the holders of 
houses above a certain rent are women. 
If a married couple come to settle in the 
town, somehow the gentleman disappears ; 
he is either fairly frightened to death by 
being the only man in the Cranford evening 
parties, or he is accounted for by being 
with his regiment, his ship, or closely 
engaged in business all the week in the 
great neighbouring commercial town of 
Drumble, distant only twenty miles on a 
railroad. In short, whatever does become 
of the gentlemen, they are not at Cranford. 
What could they do if they were there ? 
The surgeon has his round of thirty miles 
and sleeps at Cranford ; but every man 
cannot be a surgeon. For keeping the trim 
gardens full of choice flowers without a 
weed to speck them ; for frightening away 
little boys who look wistfully at the said 
flowers through the railings ; for rushing 
at the geese who occasionally venture into 
the gardens if the gates are left open ; for 
deciding all quesflons of literature and poli¬ 
tics without troubling themselves with 
unnecessary reasons or arguments ; for 
obtaining clear and correct knowledge of 
everybody’s affairs in the parish ; for 
keeping their neat maidservants in admirable 
order ; for kindness (somewhat dictatorial) to 
the poor, and real tender good offices to each 
other whenever they are in distress,—the 
ladies of Cranford are quite sufficient." 

It requires no great strain of our powers 
of inductive reasoning to see that we are 
in an atmosphere of old-fashioned spin- 
sterial gentility. This is no irrelevant and 
exhaustive catalogue of observations, but 
a methodically selected group of facts de¬ 
serving attention. Sometimes the inductive 
process is so obvious that the catalogue is 
reduced to a minimum. " What type of 
man is he ? " one asks, and receives the 
answer, " Oh, he is the kind of man that 
unties the knots of every parcel string." 
The " therefore " is immediately evident. 

3. Exposition 

The Expository Artis the art of explaining 
a subject. The chief aim of the expositor 
should be clearness and a good scientific 
method. Such devices of style as make for 
clearness should be adopted. The paragraph 
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structure should carefully arranged. It 
is expedient that in exposition the opening 
sentence should indicate the drift of the 
whole paragraph. Rambling sentences 
ought to be avoided, and the periodic 
sentence ought on the whole to be preferred. 
The form of the sentence should be crys¬ 
tallised ; this adds to the definiteness of the 
treatise. The vocabulary a very import¬ 
ant part in exposition. Each scientific 
subject has its own particular vocabulary, 
and the expositor of that subject must be 
a master of its vocabulazy. A Socratic 
vigilance in regard to definitions is an im¬ 
portant asset to the expositor, and current 
concepts ought to be carefully examined 
before they are accepted. Classification, 
illustration, analysis, induction, and de¬ 
duction are all important elements in 
exposition, and a knowledge of logic is 
invaluable. Only such rhetorical and figu¬ 
rative devices as make for clearness should 
be employed. Poetic figures of speech, and 
what IS called " full-blooded ” style, are out 
of place in an expository treatise. The 
popular nature of Camille Flammarion's 
interesting little book, called Astronomy for 
Amateurs, can hardly excuse the frequent 
and violent transitions from highly poetical 
language to the matter-of-fact style of the 
scientific expositor. Thus the writer at one 
time adopts the following style {Welhy's 
translation) : 

" O night, mysterious, sublime, and in¬ 
finite, withdrawing from our eyes the veil 
spread above us by the light of day, giving 
back transparency to the heavens, showing 
us the prodigious reality, the shining casket 
of celestial diamonds, the innumerafle stars 
that are set in the immeasurable distances 
of space I " 

At another time, however, he writes in 
the following style : 

“ In volume the moon is fifty times less 
than the earth. Its mass or weight is only 
one-eighth that of the terrestrial globe. Its 
density is 0.615 relatively to that of the earth, 
i.e, a little more than three times that of 
water. Weight at its surface is very little— 

0.174." 

The transition is too violent. There is 
no uniformity of style. The language at 
times becomes the jewellery of thought and 
not its body. 

In exposition the following figures of speech 
may be used, but sparingly and with discre¬ 
tion : balance, antithesis, climax, repetition, 
parallelism, obverse iteration, metaphor, and 
simile. 

The method of exposition may be tabu¬ 
lated thus: 


(1) By stating what a thing is— i,e. Defi¬ 
nition. 

(2) By stating what a thing is not— i,e. 
Reversion. 

(3) By stating what a thing is like— i.e. 
Comparison. 

(4) By stating what a thing is not like— 
i.e. Contrast. 

(5) By selecting one of a number of things 
— I.e. Example. 

(6) By stating the same thing in a number 
of ways— i.e. Restatement. 

These methods might be simply illustrated 
by some such bare skeleton of exposition 
as the following: 

S Woman is a born idealiser. 

Woman is not an unbiased critic of 

life. 

(3) Woman is alike a roseate refractor. 

(4) Woman is not like a true mirror. 

{5) Ariadne thought to discover perfect 
bliss, but found Naxos. 

(6) Reasoning is alien to the woman's 
mind. The feminine character is notori¬ 
ously illogical. Woman is ever prone to 
worship. How easy a prey is woman to 
the betrayer ! Religion is necessary to the 
soul of woman. Did woman ever dispas¬ 
sionately face the facts of life ? Woman is 
not broken-in by, but broken by, the grim 
realities. 

Exposition is the most rigid and restricted 
form of prose literature. Here -poverty of 
thought cannot be hidden by a veneer of fine 
phraseology and literary grace. The writer 
must make himself sure that his proposition is 
true ; he must free himself of prejudice and 
caprice. Having made sure of his proposi¬ 
tion the expositor proceeds to examine the 
opponent's case. was the proposition 

denied ? What grounds are there for its 
rejection ? Then follows the burden of 
proofs. Extraneous matter is thus in¬ 
stantly liable to detection owing to this 
ver^’ definite character of the expository 
art." Weakness of argument cannot be 
glossed over by fine writing. Some exposi¬ 
tors are so keenly aware of the fact that 
they err on the other side, and produce in 
the name of scientific literature non-literary 
and formless word sequence. They thus 
defeat their own purpose, for the thought 
thus conveyed is inevitably confused and 
shifting in character. While the reader 
stops to wrestle with a refractory sentence 
the train of thought is disturbed and the 
sequence broken. In exposition this is 
fatal; the friction should be reduced to a 
minimum. 

Samples of expository treatises are not of 
much use to the would-be expositor, because 
to see the exposition clearly one must see 
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it whole. A study of a complete work is 
necessary. The appended quotation from 
Raleigh, however, commends itself to the 
student by its grave dignity of language. 
The proof rests mainly on analogy : 

“ God, whom the wisest men acknowledge 
to be a power ineffable, and virtue infinite ; 
a light by abundant clarity invisible ; an 
understanding which itself can only com¬ 
prehend ; an essence eternal and spiritual, 
of absolute pureness and simplicity ; was 
and is pleased to make himself known by 
the work of the world ; in the wonderful 
magnitude whereof (all which he embraceth, 
filleth and sustaineth) we behold the image 
of that glory which cannot be measured, 
and withal, that one, and yet universal 
nature which cannot be defined. In the 
glorious light of heaven we perceive a 
shadow of his divine countenance ; in his 
merciful provision for all that live, his 
manifold goodness ; and lastly, in creating 
and making existent the world universal, 
by the absolute art of his own word, his 
power, and almightiness ; which power, 
light, virtue, wisdom, and goodness being 
all but attributes of one simple essence, and 
one God, we in all admire, and in part 
discern per speculum creaturarum —that is, 
in the disposition, order, and variety of 
celestial and terrestrial bodies : terrestrial 
in their strange and manifold diversities ; 
celestial in their beauty and magnitude ; 
which, in their continual and contrary 
motions, are neither repugnant, intermixed, 
nor confounded. By these potent effects 
we approach to the knowledge of the 
omnipotent Cause, and by these motions, 
their mighty Mover. 


4. Persuasive Composition 

Persuasion is the art of influencing the 
minds of the recipients in favour of certain 
ideas. Persuasion, therefore, is a function 
rhetoric proper, or is rhetoric proper, for 
crates defined rhetoric as the art of 
persuasion. Persuasion (or rhetoric) de¬ 
pends on an exact knowledge of the persons 
addressed. The art of persuasion is not as 
scientific as the art of exposition, in that its 
influence depends on rousing the emotions, 
rather than on directing the intellect. 
Hence the adjective rhetorical is applied 
to a type of literature in which substance 
and theory are subservient to form and 
effect, and in which ingenuity is more 
importynt than principle. Hence, too, 
rhetoric often cames with it a sophistical 
implication. Aristotle tried to redeem the 
character of the art, and denied that its 
chief aim was to excite " prejudice, pity. 


anger, and such emotions.'* He maintained 
that the aim of rhetoric was the victory of 
truth over falsehood, and thus he laid more 
stress on the understanding of logic in 
rhetoric than on the rousing of the emotions. 
But rhetoric is essentially a popular art, 
and with “ the many " emotion has more 
influence than argument. The successful 
rhetorician, therefore, is he who is able to 
gauge correctly the critical acumen of the 
audience. In oratory the personal traits 
revealed by the speaker are most influential, 
because an impression of reliability influ¬ 
ences the hearer in favour of the ideas 
expounded. Milton's Areopagitica is a piece 
of magnificent oratory, but it was quite 
ineffectual, because it did not address itself 
in language corresponding to the intellectual 
attainments of the recipients. The orator 
must endeavour to make the object of his 
oratory as desirable as possible, and hence 
he also will endeavour to make the opposite 
course of action undesirable as possible. 
This gives scope to the subtlety of the orator 
in insidiously detracting from the character 
and policy of the opponents. It is most 
expedient, when there is opposition to defeat, 
to commence a speech by sweeping away 
the grounds of opposition and anticipating 
and answering possible objections. Oratory 
more than any other type of literary com¬ 
position admits the intrusion of irrelevant 
matter, but the intrusions should not be 
glaring. The attention of the audience must 
be kept taut. The anecdote and remi¬ 
niscence have great influence on a popular 
audience, and the fact that they are padding 
material usually escapes notice. A full- 
blooded style is desirable. The speech 
should burst into colour and avoid all ap¬ 
pearance of frigidity. In spoken oratory 
repetition is allowed, as it helps to impress 
an argument on the mind of the hearer, 
whereas a reader by re-reading can attain 
the same object. Repetition of phrase, too, 
has a pleasant effect on the ear, and acts 
like the refrain in poetry. In point of 
technique devices of style that enhance the 
liveliness of a speech should be adopted. 
Periodic sentences should be relieved by 
loose; the long sentence and the short 
should alternate. Prose figures of speech, 
and even the more poetical, can be freely 
used— i.e. antithesis, epigram, metonymy, 
synecdoche, innuendo, irony, interrogation, 
exclamation, personification, apostrophe, 
vision, climax, hyperbole, repetition, litotes, 
euphemism. 

The speech, as we have shown, should 
normally begin with a statement of the 
object or policy desired. Then comes the 
attack on the opposition. This is followed 
by the full statement of the policy, which 
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should occupy the main body of the speech. 
The speech should end with a summary of 
the principal arguments. The peroration 
should be most carefully worded, and pre¬ 
ferably should take the form of a climax. 
The ancients divided oratory according to 
time— i,e. past time, judicial ; present time, 
deliberative ; future time, exhortative. The 
three main divisions of modern oratory can 
be classified under these heads— i,e. past 
time, oratory of the law courts ; present 
time, oratory of the pulpit ; future time, 
political oratory—because they refer respec¬ 
tively to actions that have been, are, and 
will be. The oratory of the law courts and 
the pulpit tend to be conservative in voca¬ 
bulary and style ; the oratory of the poli¬ 
tical platform is more fluid. The greater 
proportion of oratory is ephemeral in 
character. 

Macaulay’s style is notoriously rhetorical. 
He realised the efiicacy (with the people) of 
argument from analogy, and such arguments 
are his chief weapons in persuasion ; con¬ 
crete examples, too, he used, to bring his 
arguments home. The following passage on 
pnmogeniture admirably illustrates his per¬ 
suasive methods : 

" It is evident that this theory, though 
intended to strengthen the foundations of 
Government, altogether unsettles them. 
Did the divine and immutable law of primo¬ 
geniture admit females or exclude them ? 
On either supposition, half the sovereigns 
of Europe must be usurpers, reigning in 
defiance of the commands of heaven, and 
might be justly dispossessed by the rightful 
heirs. These absurd doctrines received no 
countenance from the Old Testament; for in 
the Old Testament we read that the chosen 
people were blamed and punished for de¬ 
siring a king, and that they were afterwards 
commanded to withdraw their allegiance 
from him. Their whole history, far from 
favouring the notion that primogeniture is 
of divine institution, would rather seem to 
indicate that younger brothers are under 
the special protection of heaven. Isaac was 
not the eldest son of Abraham, nor Jacob 
of Isaac, nor Tudah of Jacob, nor David of 
Jesse, nor Solomon of David. Indeed the 
order of seniority among children is seldom 
strictly regarded in countries where poly¬ 
gamy is practised.” 

We note the use of precedent and illus¬ 
tration, and the characteristic way in which 
he uses the weapons of the opponents for 
their own defeat. 

There are few speeches in the language 
that can be compared with Lincoln’s ad¬ 
dress, which we will quote in full, as it amply 
repays minute and diligent study : 


Lincoln’s Second Inaugural Address 
(March 4, 1865) 

Fellow-countrymen,—At this second 
appearance to take the oath of the presi¬ 
dential office, there is less occasion for an 
extended address than there was at the 
first. Then a statement, somewhat in 
detail, of a course to be pursued, seemed 
fitting and proper. Now, at the expiration 
of four years, during which public declara¬ 
tions have been constantly called forth on 
every point and phase of the great contest 
which still absorbs the attention and en¬ 
grosses the energies of the nation, little 
that is new could be presented. The pro¬ 
gress of our arms, upon which all else chiefly 
depends, is as well known to the public as 
to myself; and it is, I trust, reasonably 
satisfactory and encouraging to all. With 
high hope for the future, no prediction in 
regard to it is ventured. 

*‘On the occasion corresponding to this four 
years ago, all thoughts were anxiously 
directed to an impending civil war. All 
dreaded it—all sought to avert it. While 
the inaugural address was being delivered 
from this place, devoted altogether to saving 
the Union without war, insurgent agents 
were in the city seeking to destroy it without 
war—seeking to dissolve the union, and 
divide effects by negotiation. Both parties 
deprecated war ; but one of them would 
make war rather than let the nation sur¬ 
vive ; and the other would accept war 
rather than let it perish. And the war 
came. 

” One-eighth of the whole population were 
coloured slaves, not distributed generally 
over the Union, but localised in the Southern 
part of it. These slaves constituted a 
peculiar and powerful interest. All knew 
that this interest was, somehow, the cause 
of the war. To stren^hen, perpetuate, and 
extend this interest was the object for which 
the insurgents would rend the Union, even 
by war ; while the Government claimed no 
right to do more than to restrict the terri¬ 
torial enlargement of it. 

” Neither party expected for the war the 
magnitude or the duration which it has 
already attained. Neither anticipated that 
the cause of the conflict might cease with, 
or even before, the conflict itself should 
cease. Each looked for an easier triumph 
and a result less fundamental and astonish¬ 
ing. Both read the same Bible, and pray 
to the same God ; and each invokes His 
aid against the other. It may seem strange 
that any men should dare to ask a just 
God’s assistance in wringing their bread 
from the sweat of other men’s faces ; but 
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let us judge not, that we be not judged. 
The prayers of both could not be answered— 
that of neither has been answered fully. 

“ Tbe Almighty has His own purposes. 
* Woe unto the world because of offences ! 
for it must needs be that offences come; 
but woe to that man by whom the offence 
cometh.' If we shall suppose that American 
Slavery is one of these offences which, in 
the providence of God, must needs come, 
but which having continued through His 
appointed time. He now wills to remove, 
and that He gives to both North and South 
this terrible war, as the woe due to those 
by whom the offences came, shall we discern 
therein any departure from those divine 
attributes, which the believers in a living 
God always ascribe to Him ? Fondly do 
we hope—fervently do we pray—that this 
nightly scourge of war may speedily pass 
away. Yet, if God wills that it continue 
until all the wealth piled by the bondman’s 
two hundred and fifty years of unrequited 
toil shall be sunk, and until every drop of 
blood drawn by the lash shall be paid with 
another drawn with the sword, as was said 
three thousand years ago, so still it must 
be said, * The judgments of the Lord are 
true and righteous altogether.’ 

" With malice toward none ; with charity 
for all; with firmness in the right, as God 
gives us to sec the right, let us strive on 
to finish the work we are in ; to bind up 
the nation’s wounds ; to care for him who 
shall have borne the battle, for his widow, 
and for his orphan—to do all which may 
achieve and cherish a just and lasting peace 
among ourselves, and with all nations.’’ 

The audience is impressed with the sense 
of high ethical fervour and true elevation of 
spirit. The balance of the sentence struc¬ 
ture seems to emphasize the fact that the 
thought has been carefully weighed and 
examined. The style of the speaker is 
very subdued in the first part of the speech, 
it burns to a glow in the middle, and to¬ 
wards the end the red is shot by the clear 
white flame of religion. It is a wonderful 
speech. 

Bright, too, had the power of impressing 
his audience with his spiritual elevation and 
ethical sincerity. He spiritualised every 
topic he discussed. But these effects were 
not the offspring of chance, but the offspring 
of careful study and indefatigable practice. 
Bright knew that for the attainment of a 
good prose style there is no better training 
than a knowledge of poetry. His perorations, 
in particular, were meticulously shaped; 
witness the following words from his 
Glasgow speech, delivered shortly before his 
great address on Reform in St. James’s 


" If a class has failed, let us try the 
nation. That is our faith, that is our pur¬ 
pose, that is our cry ; let us try the nation. 
This it is which has called together this 
countless number of people who demand 
a change, and as I think of it, and of these 
gatherings sublime in their vastness and in 
their resolution, I think I see, as it were 
above the hill-tops of time, the glimmerings 
of the dawn of a better and a nobler day 
for the country and for the people that I 
love so well.” 

No one was ever eloquent by trying to be 
eloquent ; true eloquence is the flower of 
belief in a cause—the passion-flower of 
belief in a cause one might say. No one 
was ever eloquent by striking dramatic 
attitudes and adopting a rhetorical turn of 
expression. By such speech the audience 
is left cold. Sincerity is requisite. Sin¬ 
cerity alone can waken those elementary 
emotions that are most potent and effectual 
in the congregated mass. Men taken singly 
are led by reason, but men in the crowd are 
swayed by the emotions. There is only one 
true form of eloquence—all else is rhetorical 
counterfeit—and that is the eloquence that 
springs straight from the heart of a man. 

5. History 

Historical composition was formerly de¬ 
fined as that species of literature which is 
concerned with the lives of nations, but 
recently the discoveries of science have 
compelled us to revise this definition. 
Science has taught us that all things come 
under the law of evolution, and therefore 
have their history. History, therefore, deals 
with successive stages of a process of evolu¬ 
tion. The business of the historian is to 
trace out the developments and attempt 
to account for them. As history up till 
recent years has limited itself to the human 
sphere, it will be convenient in this account 
to concern ourselves with the lives and de¬ 
velopments of nations. The life of a nation 
tends to fall into epochs. The historian 
should find the germs in one epoch that 
produce a new growth in the next, and trace 
the development through the transition 
period. It is not surprising to us to find 
that this method was actually adopted by 
Herodotus, if we remember that he was 
really a premature scientist. If the his¬ 
torian is dealing with ancient history, the 
lack of certain evidence makes his task 
very precarious. If the source of evidence 
is from the legends of a primitive people 
among whom imagination ran riot, the in¬ 
formation must not be treated with the same 
respect as evidence coming from a people 
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in an advanced state of culture, among whom 
truth is more wonderful than fiction. The 
art of sifting out truth from legend demands 
great insight, patience, and skill on the part 
of the historian. The muse of History has 
found, however, a new handmaiden to help 
her in her dealings with the so-called pre¬ 
historic ages : the evidence of archaeology 
is certain. Archaeology has rewritten the 
first few chapters in the history of Greece 
and the history of Egypt. The writer of 
comprehensive history deals with a very 
complex subject. A comprehensive history 
should include a survey of politics, litera¬ 
ture, art, commerce, and the contemporary 
history of other peoples in touch with the 
people whose history is being written. The 
historian thus stands in the position of a 
marionette-player, who holds in his hand at 
once numerous strings of equal importance. 
The history of a country like Greece involves 
difficulties of anothei kind. Here you 
have a subtle interaction of states develop¬ 
ing on entirely different lines, and to 
preserve correct synchronology is extremely 
difficult. The modern tendency, however, 
is towards specialisation in periods and 
departments. 

Roughly there are three types of history : 
(i) the Narrative type, which merely relates 
events; (2) the Scenic type, which attempts 
to reproduce a picture of the past ; (3) the 
Philosophic type, which not only narrates 
events, but examines their cause and effect 
and draws deductions therefrom. The first 
type is the simplest, and is usually the most 
unprejudiced and impartial. The writer 
has no theories to propound, and therefore 
is not tempted to twist facts to suit his 
doctrines. History, however, of this type 
is usually cold and uninteresting, and fails 
to impress the reader. The second type of 
history has been bverdone in recent years, 
owing to the influence of the historical 
romance. This type of history has had good 
effects in that it has breathed the spirit of 
life over the dead bones of the past, but its 
influence has been vicious in that it has 
encouraged the intrusion into history of a 
mass of superfluous and uninfluential de¬ 
tails. The reader of the modern historical 
romance is well acquainted with this vice. 
The writer delights his reader by giving a 
lifelike picture, or, in other words, shame¬ 
lessly strips the great personages of history 
of all their dignity. Queens are presented 
to the reader's view as they might possibly 
have appeared in the eyes of a bad-tempered 
lady's maid ; kings are pictured as they 
conceivably might have seemed to the mind 
of the unheroic valet. The ** intimate" 
enthusiasts have pulled the character of the 
once honoured Queen Elizabeth to pieces; 
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they have made the life of Mary Queen of 
Scots the fit subject of a “ penny dreadful," 
and the career of Napoleon the ideal plot 
of the " blood-and-thunder " drama, ^e 
third type of history is instructive and ethical. 
It shows us how subtle is the weaving of the 
threads of the social fabric, and that what 
appeared to be meaningless entanglements 
was really the intricate twisting of the 
design. History is perhaps the most difficult 
species of literary composition, because its 
ramifications are almost interminable. The 
modern tendency is towards specialisation. 

6. Verse 

Poetic Composition is based on rhythm and 
metre. Rhythm is the musical flow of 
language. Metre is a system of rhythms 
in a determined order. Rhythm is a quality 
found in a large proportion of prose, but it 
is absolutely necessary in all poetry. A 
detailed examination of the various metres 
used in poetic composition comes properly 
under the head of prosody. Here the artistic 
effects produced by these various metres will 
be considered. A complete list of English 
feet consists of: 

1. Feet of three times: iamb, ^ , ; 

trochee, , ^; tribrach, ^ ^ 

2. Feet of four times : dactyl, , ^ ana¬ 

paest, ^ ^ ; spondee, , , ; pro- 

celeusmaticus, ^ ^ 

3. Feet of five times, cretic, , ^ : first 

paeon, ^ ^ ^ ; fourth paeon, ^ ^ ^ ; 

bacchius, ^ ; antibacchius, , , 

4. Feet of six times : ionicus a majore, 

, , ^ ^ ; ionicus a minore, ^ ^ ; 

choriambus, , ^ ^ 

The list is longer than that usually given 
in books on English prosody, but the more 
complex feet are necessary for the scansion 
of poetry written according to emotional law. 
The accented part of the foot, according to 
Greek notation, is the thesis, and the un¬ 
accented part is the arsis. The Latin gram¬ 
marians reversed this order, thinking that 
the words referred to the raising and lowering 
of the voice, and there is still confusion 
on the subject. Feet, therefore, are divided 
according to accent into feet of ascending 
and feet of descending rh5rthm— i.e, ascend¬ 
ing if the accent falls on the second part 
of the foot, and descending if the accent 
falls on the first part of the foot. The effect 
produced on the ear by ascending feet is 
different from the effect produced by de¬ 
scending feet. The former are heavier and 
more stately ; the latter are lighter and more 
sprightly. Contrast the effect of the iamb 
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i ascending) with the effect of the trochee 
descending) in the following lines : 

W / W ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ W 

** Accomp I lish thou ) my man ) hood and | thy 
seif/* 

Tennyson, The Princess, 

and— 

t \J / W t /w 

Jolly I mortals, | fill your | glasses ; | noble | 

deeds are | done by | wine. 

Again? contrast the effect of an anapaest 
(ascending) with a dactyl (descending). For 
example : 

** For the ang | S of Death | spread his wings | on 
the blast, I 

And breathed | in the face | of the foe | as he 
pass’d,! 

And the eyes | of the sleep | ers waxed dead j ly 
and chill,! 

And their hearts [ but once heaved | and for 
ev ! er grew still.” 

Byron. 

and- 

' Merrily, ! merrily ! shall 1 live | now. 

Under tSe ! blossom that ! hangs ^ tiie | 
bough.” 

Shakespeare. 

The foot which occurs most frequently in 
ordinary English speech is the iamb, and 
therefore iambic verse is the most suitable 
metre for the representation of real life. 
The more complex metres are artificial, and 
their repeated occurrence produces an arti¬ 
ficial effect. A short poem, for example, 
in which the anapaestic metre is dominant, 
might be eminently suitable for the ex¬ 
pression of an intricate and elaborate 
thought, but a long poem in anapaests 
would soon produce tediousness by its very 
artificiality. 

The Greek drama admirably reflects the 
faultless taste of the Greeks in regard to 
the choice of metre. The main body of the 
drama, which represents the real plot and 
action of the drama, is in iambic verse, but 
the shorter choruses, which formed a philo¬ 
sophic and anal)d:ic review of the drama, 
were written in the more elaborate and 
artificial feet* The trochaic foot comes next 


to the iamb in order of simplicity, and if 
trochaic verse is scanned anacrusticaUy—i.e. 
cutting off the first syllable—its kinship with 
the iambic metre is at once evident. For 
example: 

” O I my A!my tendjer hear|ted, O | my A|my, 
mine j no more.*' 

The normal scansion is : 


t t \J t Smi t f /O 

*' O my I Amy ! tender | hearted, | O my j Amy,| 
mine no ! more. 


Feet containing more than one short {e.g, 
anapaest, dactyl, tribrach) express sj^ed 
and -excitement, and are not only used as 
the basic foot in certain elaborate metres, 
but to relieve the monotony of iambic 
verse and lend colour to the thought. 
Shakespeare was a consummate artist in 
the manipulation of iambic verse, and varies 
the metre skilfully to produce definite 
metrical effects. Consider the following 
passages from King Lear. The first passage 
IS from Gonerirs speech in Act i.: 


Goneril. Sir, ! Y love | you more | than words | 
can wield ! the mat | to; 

Dearer ! than eye 1 sight, space, j and lib ! erty; 

Beyond | what can | be val | ued, rich ! or rare; 

W t Vy t 

No less I than life ! with grace, | health, beau !ty, 
hon I our; 

As much ! as child | e er lov’d,! or fa ! ther found; 

^ f f f 

A love ! that makes ! breath poor, 1 and speech 1 
unab!le; 

Beyond 1 all man!ner of | so much | I love ! you.** 


Note the stilted end-stops of the lines, 
meant to represent the insincerity of the 
speaker, and note the hypermetric ** Sir *' 
at the beginning of the first line, and the 
hypermetric syllables at the end of the 
first, fourth, sixth, and seventh lines, all 
meant to illustrate the piled-up flattery of 
the speaker. The speeches of Cordelia 
throughout the play are almost normal, and 
thus reveal her calm and even disposition. 
The speeches of King Lear, on the contrary, 
are perhaps the most irregular lines in 
Shakespeare. The fact that he hardly 
speaks one normal pentameter line illus¬ 
trates the excitability, passion, and agony 
of the old man. The following passage is 
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from Act iii. sc. a, when the old man’s 
troubles are at their height : 

'' Lear* Blow, winds, | and crack | your cheeks I | 
rage 1 \ blow I 

You cat|aracts | and hur J rican | oes spout 
Till you I have drench’d ] our steep [ les, drown’d | 
tlie cocks 1 

You sullphurous | and thought-[^xelcuting fires, 

W 9 W t Wf 

Vaunt-courliers of | oak-clea|ving thunjderbolts 
Singe my 1 whTte head ! | And thou, 1 sttl-sha) 
king thun [ der, 

Strike flat j th'e thick | rotunj^ity o’ [ the 
world I *’ 

Note the spondee at the beginning of the 
first line, and the two long syllables at the 
end of the line, each taking the time of a 
whole foot, as the passion of the old man 
rends the fabric of the verse. There are 
also anapaests in the fourth and fifth lines, a 
hypermetric syllable in the sixth line, and a 
spondee and a tribrach in the seventh. But 
mark how towards the end of the drama, as 
the passion dies in the heart of the old king, 
and sweetness is regenerated in his soul, 
the metre grows more regular. 

Lear. No, no, | no, no ! | Come let s | away | to 
pris I on ; 

■We two I atfone wTll sing | lite birds 1tSe 
cage: 

W 9 9 ^ ^ ^9 W 

When thou | dost ask | me bless | ing I’ll | kneel 
down, 

And ask | of thee | forgive | ness. So | we 11 live. 
And pray, [ and sing, | and tell | old tales, | and 
laugh 

Wf W 9 W 

At gil I ded but | terflies, | and hear | poor rogues 
Talk of I court news ; | and we’ll | talk with | 

w t 

them too. 

And take ] upon’s | the mys | tery | of things, 

Xs if I we were | God's spies.’* 

Most wonderful of all are the regular 
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iambics of the old man’s dying speech, 
broken by the one complete line of trochees, 
which represent the gasps of his struggling 
breath, as his garments tighten round his 
swelling throat: 

W 9 W 9^9 Wf 9 

** Lear. And my | poor fool | is hang’d 1 No, | no, | 
no life ! 

f ^ ^ f ^ f w/ 

Why should | a dog, | a horse, j a rat, | have life. 
And thou | no breath | at all ? | Thou’It come | 
no more, 

Never, | never, ] never, | never, | never I— 

Pray you | undo | ttis but | ton ; thank | you, 
sir— 

Do you I see this ? | L^k on | heir,—look,— | 
her lips, 

W / 9 

Look there, | look there ! 

Shakespeare thus frequently breaks the 
monotony of iambic verse by substitution, 
but he never forgot the rule that substitu¬ 
tion must not be carried to such extremes 
that the basic foot is swamped. The same 
rule holds good in stanzaic verse. Substi¬ 
tution is allowed of feet, even though they 
do not preserve mathematical equality of 
syllabic values {e.g. an anapaest whose syl¬ 
labic value is four may take the place of an 
iamb whose syllabic value is three), but the 
basic foot should be dominant, and should 
be retained for the most part in the last 
place in the line, which is usually the key 
foot. Browning allowed himself consider¬ 
able freedom in the manipulation of metre, 
but consideration of a few verses will show 
how careful he is not to swamp entirely the 
basic foot. The first quotation is from 
Dramatis Per son c8 (James Lee’s wife speaks 
at the window) : 

** Ah, Love, 1 but a day 

And the world ] h^ changed I 
The sun’s | away, 

And the bird | ^tranged ; 

T^e wind | has dropped, 

And the sky’s | Pranged 2 

t t 

Summer | has stopped.” 

The basic foot is the iamb ; it is dominant, 
and is preserved in the final foot of each line 
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with the exception of the first. Again, 
consider the following stanza from Along 
the Beach (Browning, Dramatis FersoncB, 
** James Lee's Wife,'* iv.): 

I took I you—how | could I oth | erwise ? 

For a world | to me | and more ; 

For all, I love great | ens and glo | nfies 

Vf f of oof of 

Till God's I a-glow, | to the lov | ing eyes, 
in what I was mere earth | before." 

The iambic foot is dominant ; there are 
frequent anapaests, but the key-foot is 
iambic. Most of the poems in the Dramatis 
PersoncB represent passionate moods of the 
speaker, and substitution very nearly out¬ 
steps the limit ; but Rabbi Ben Ezra is the 
calm, mature thought of an old man, and 
the iambs flow evenly on : 

" Grow ofd 1 along ] with me I 

The best | is yet | to be, 

^ / W t ^ ^ f K>J 

The last | of life, | for which | the first | was 
made: 

Our times 1 are in | his hand 

Who saith I A whole | 1 planned, 

Youth shows I but half; | trust God : | b&e all | 
nor be a | fraid/ 

The poem contains 192 lines, and in the 
entire poem anapaests take the place of 
iambs only three times. From these ex¬ 
amples we see that iambic is the least arti¬ 
ficial of metres, but to give it colour substi¬ 
tutions of the more complex feet are per¬ 
mitted, provided that they do not out¬ 
weigh the basic foot. Another common 
factor in stanzaic poetry is rhyme. Rhyme 
was first employed by the Latin hymn- 
writers, when the old quantitative prosody 
WEIS falling into decay. Poetry, as we shall 
see later, differs from prose in form by the 
observable recurrence of cadence on the ear. 
Thus, when the old quantitative rhythms 
lost their power, the device of rhyme was 
employed to mark the metrical cadence. 
Rhyme is the repetition of the same sound 
at the ends of two or more lines succeeding 
one another at such a distance as will not 
be too great for the trained ear to notice. 
A perfect rhyme occurs when the vowel 
sounds and the following consonantal sounds 
are the same, and when the consonantal 
sounds preceding the vowel sounds differ— 


i.e. rod and nod are a perfect rh 3 mie, as they 
satisfy the above rules ; synod and nod are 
an imperfect rh 3 me, as the consonantal 
sounds preceding the vowel sounds are the 
same. The commonest rh 3 mes are of one 
syllable. Double rhymes are called femi¬ 
nine. Treble rhymes also occur. Perfect 
rhymes of more than two syllables are diffi¬ 
cult to compose. Imperfect compound 
rhymes are very often a comic element in 
humorous verse. Thus Hood, who was 
- essentially a humorous writer, uses treble 
rhymes in The Bridge of Sighs, but the rh 3 nnes 
are very imperfect. In humorous verse the 
compound rhyme is often derived from more 
than one word. For example : 

" Haste to the minster who’d 
Cherish her spinsterhood." 

Rhyrne is much employed in lyric verse, 
but, owing to the fact that it tends to mark 
prominently the transition from line to 
line, it is not employed in the grandest 
metre—blank verse. The sonnet and Spen- 
serean stanza are examples of intricate 
rhyming systems. Rhyme, like metres where 
the dominant foot has a syllabic value of 
more than three, is more appropriate for the 
expression of elaborate thought than for a 
representation of real life. 

The poetry we have examined has all 
been governed by stanzaic law ; we come 
now to another class of verse, which is 
governed by emotional law. Examples of 
such poetry are found in all Hebrew poetry, 
and the work of such modem poets as 
Walt Whitman and Henley. The thought 
shapes a form as it shapes itself, instead 
of shaping itself to suit a predetermined 
form. Such poetry tends to impress its 
cadence on the ear by recurring or parallel 
clauses, which have somewhat the same 
effect on the ear as a refrain. Such poetry 
can be scanned, but the divisions are more or 
less intricate and arbitTEwy. For example : 


They wandered | in the wu | demess | in a desj 
ert way 

** They found | no ci | ty of hab | itation, | hungry 
and 1 thirsty | their soul | fainted | in them. 

W Wf WWW / WW 9 w 

Then they cried | unto the Lord | in their troub 1 le, 

/ / w 

and he | deliv | ered them \ out of \ their dis\ 


dh, tiiat men | would praise | tXe Lc^d | Jor hts 
good I ness | and for his | wonderful | works to 
ike I children of | men^ 
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^ ^ f ^ f w f ^ f 

They rebelled | against 1 the words | of God, | 
therefore he brought 1 them down \ in lab | 
our. 

TJiey fell down. | and there | was no help. 

Then they cried J unto the Lord | in their troub 1 le, 
and he j dehv [ ered them ] out of j their ais | 

f \j 

tresses. 

Oh^ that men | would praise | the Lord | for his 

f W f \J / w 

good I nesSf | and for his | wonderful | works to 
tile I children of | men'" 

The scansion adopted above does not 
pretend to be final, but it represents the 
cadence that a good reader of the passage 
would produce. The parallelism of phrase¬ 
ology and the repetition of lines impress the 
ear like a refrain. The following passage 
from Job xxviii. admirably illustrates the 
features of Hebrew poetry : 

“ But oh, 1 where shall | wisdom be \ found, | and 

where | is the place ) of un J derstan \ ding ? 

It is not 1 in the land | of the hv \ ing | or the 

realm | of the dead. 

The depths | cry, | It is not | in me, | and the 

f f W ^ ^ / 

sea I saith, | It is not | with me. 

w/ww / t \J t 

It can I not be purohjased by gold j or prcc|ious 
stones. 
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Another characteristic of this class of 
poetry is the production of crescendo and 
diminuendo effects. In recent years there 
has been a revival of poetry thus governed 
by emotional law. The most ardent repre¬ 
sentative of the revival is Walt Whitman. 
Parallelism and repetition are a marked 
feature of his work. The following lines 
are typical : 

/ww f ^ / ww t 

Out of the I cradle [ endlessly ] rocking, 

Out of the I mocking bird’s | throat the | musi- 

w f Kj 

cal 1 shuttle. 

Out of the 1 ninth-month | midnight, 

Over the ] sterile | sands and the | fields be|yond 
where the | child | leaving his | bed | wan¬ 
dered a I lone, bare- [ headed, bare- | foot/* 
Down from the [ showered [ halo. 

Up from the | mystic | play of | shadows ( twi- 
nmg and | twisting [ as if [ they were | alive. 

■ a • • • 

I I chanter of | pains and | joys, u | niter of | here 
and he"re | after, 

I 

Taking all | hints to | use them, | but swiftly | 

leaping be | yond them 

A rem | inis | cence sing." 

Henley’s verse is more metrical, as the 
following lines show : 


Whence then ] cometh j wisdmn, ] and where | 
is the place | of un | derstan | ding ? 
Destruc | tion and Death | say, | We have heard | 
the fame | thereof | with our cars. 

But oh, I where is ] wisdom, | and what ] is the 

/ V.** / W / / 

place I of un I derstan | ding ? 
is known | to God | alone, | who was gui | ded 
by it I m his work | of crea | tion. 

And who said | unto man. 

Behold I the fear | of the Lord, 1 that is | wisdom, 

0 W W / W ^ W W f W f 

and to de | part from | evil is | under J stand¬ 


ing." 


" A late I lark twit | ters from | the qui j et skies, 

W ^ I ^ ' 

And from j the west, 

Where the | sun, his | day's work | ended. 
Lingers | as in j content, 

Thwe falls 1 on the old | grey ci | ty 
An in I fluence lum | inous and | serene, 

w f w/ > 

A shin I ing peace. 


Poetry of this description can be sublime, 
but in the hands of an inferior poet it is apt 
to fall below the level of poetry and de¬ 
generate into mere prose. 

An important quality of poetry is poetic 
sound. Words vary in harmonic beauty, 
and various arrangements of words produce 
different harmonic effects. If one writes a 
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song to be sung, open vowels should be 
chosen, in order that the singer can pro¬ 
duce a sufficient volume of sound. The 
Scots songs are the finest in the language, 
and this is explained by the fact that the 
vowels in the vernacular Scots are much 
fuller, opener, and broader than in King's 
English. Thus the Scots dialect is fre¬ 
quently called Doric, because its broad 
vowels produce much the same effect on 
the ear as the Dorian broad vowels in Greek. 
Note the fullness of sound produced by the 
following lines from Bums : 

** O wert thou in the cauld blast 
On yonder lea, 

My plaidie to the angry airt, 

I’d shelter thee.** 

or— 

“ Had we never loved sae kindly, 

Had we never loved sae blindly, 

Never met or never parted, 

We had ne’er been broken-hearted.** 

or— 

** Ye banks and braes o* bonnie Doon, 

How can ye bloom sae fresh an’ fair I 
How can ye chant, ye little birds, 

And I sae weary, fu’ o’ care.’* 

or— 

" O* a* the airts the wind can blaw.** 

Shelley's songs will not sing; the vowels 
are narrow, almost shrill. His notes, like 
the notes of the nightingale in Wordsworth, 
pierce and pierce.*' Note the thin quality 
of the vowels in : 

I arise from dreams of thee 
In the first sweet sleep of night** 

or in— 

“ Odours when sweet violets sicken 

Live within the sense they quicken** 

Shelley would require the throat of his own 
skylark to do justice to his songs. The 
melodies of Scotland teem with sound. 
Consider, again the ** Old Hundred **: 

** All people that on earth do dwell, 

Sing to the Lord with cheerful voice ; 

Him serve with mirth, his praise forth tell, 
Come ye before him and rejoice,’* 

The ** roll ** is incomparable, unless we go 
to French literature and compare with it 
the almost sinister rumble of the Mar¬ 
seillaise, 

A writer should weigh the vowel sound in 
a word before he uses it. He should be able 
to feel the richness of the vowel-music in a 
word like lullaby, the power of the sound in 
a word like tuild, the depth of sound in a 
word like psalm, the rush of sound in a 
word like whistle, the ring of sound in a word 
like jingle, and the quaver of sound in a 
word like vmiL Just as in music different 


orders of notes produce different melodies, 
so in composition different orders of words 
produce different harmonies. Consider the 
following lines from Shakespeare's A Mid¬ 
summer Night* s Dream : 

" My gentle Puck, come hither. 

Thou rememberest how once I sat^upon a 
promontory. 

And heard a mermaid on a dolphin’s back. 
Uttering such dulcet and harmonious tones. 
That the rude sea grew civil to her song. 

And several stars shot madly from their 
spheres 

To hear the sea-maid’s music.** 

Note the juxtaposition of like vowel 
sounds in Pmck, come, and heard., mermaid, 
and in wttering swch dwlcet. The position 
of harmonious is perfect, and the amplitude 
of its vowels fully brought out. The alli¬ 
terative onomatopoeia of '* the rude sea grew 
civil to her song ” is very effective, and is 
followed by a similar alliterative scheme in 
** several stars shot madly from their 
spheres.” is most forcibly placed. The 

beauty of the last line is beyond analysis. 

It requires the hand and soul of a 
master to know all the stops of the instru¬ 
ment. There is a wonderful verse in Fitz¬ 
gerald's translation of Omar Khdyydm : 

** The ball no question makes of Ayes and Noes, 
But right or left as strikes the player goes ; 

And he that tossed thee down into the field, 
He knows about it all— He knows — He knows / ” 

The effect of the sound of ” He knows,” 
followed by a change in the melody and then 
caught up and repeated twice, has been 
likened to the trills of a bird's throat. 
Lovely in a different way is the harmony of 
Whitman’s : 

” Soothe I soothe I soothe I 
Close on its wave soothes the wave behind, 
And again another behind, embracing and 
lapping, every one close ; 

But my love soothes not me, not me. 

Low hangs the moon, it rose late. 

It is lagging—O I think it is heavy with love, 
with love. 

O madly the sea pushes upon the land 
With love, with love.’* 

In this passage the song of the sea and 
the song of the bird and the song of the soul 
are one. The perfect choice of each word 
is apparent. 

It has been said that words have souls, 
but they have more than souls : they have 
voice and colour and form. They change 
with the times, and, like men, are known by 
the company they keep. John Bright, in a 
speech on the Crimean War, said : ” The 
angel of Death is abroad; you can almost 
hear the beating of his wings.” A reporter 
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misquoted the sentence as, The angel of 
Death is abroad, you can almost hear the 
flapping of his wmgs.” Writers on style 
have frequently used this misquotation to 
illustrate the fact (really fiction) that the 
change of the word in nowise alters the mean¬ 
ing, though it spoils the style. If the critics 
had really known the souls of the words they 
were discussing they would not have re¬ 
peated this fallacy so often. The meaning of 
the word heating is not the same as the mean¬ 
ing of the word flapping. Beating suggests a 
steady, persistent movement, flapping sug¬ 
gests an intermittent, spasmodic movement. 
We talk of beating time, but we speak of a 
flag flapping. Flapping might be used when 
speaking of the sails of a derelict windmill, 
or even of the wings of a wounded eagle 
(for the word conveys with it also a sense 
of breadth), but not of an angel who flies 
with set purpose to slay. The meaning, 
therefore, is not the same in both cases ; in 
short, the style of the misquotation is not 
the final expression of the thought. Until 
a man knows and feels the body and soul 
of words, his efforts to bring poetry out of 
them are as hopeless as would be his efforts 
to play Beethoven on a typewriter. In 
prose words are not felt quite so intimately 
as they are in poetry ; that they are quick 
in body and soul in poetry is one of its 
most endearing qualities. 

We have said that rhythm is essential in 
verse, but it is also frequently found in 
prose. When rhythm is found in prose, 
there is usually a considerable amount of 
poetic colouring in the piece, and also much 
emotion. Raleigh’s Apostrophe to Death 
beginning, O eloquent, just, and mighty 
Death ”) is a standard example of rhythmic 
prose. The piece is highly coloured and 
impassioned, and the balance of the clauses 
produces almost the effect of metre. The 
prose of De Quincey is often highly rhyth¬ 
mical, especially where his imagination is 
at a white heat. He was greatly influenced 
by the poetic books of the Old Testament. 
It was from the psalmists, who sang how 
a voice was on the mighty sea, and t];je God 
of glory thundered, that he learned to work 
up that wonderful crescendo which is such 
a potent factor in his style. Take, for 
example, the passage on the death of Joan 
of Arc, where we are almost deafened with 
the mingled blasts of the trumpets of angels, 
the clarions of mighty martyrs, and the 
thundering of innumerable armies. Or, 
again, perhaps the finest description of all, 
that passage where the fevered opium- 
dreamer hears the tread of infinite caval¬ 
cades, the music of dread preparation and 
suspense, and the agony of strife and ever¬ 
lasting farewells. Thackeray could write 
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in this style, though it is not characteristic 
of him. Witness the transcendent sim¬ 
plicity and melodious flow of the language in 
the paragraph describing the last moments 
of Colonel Newcome. Just as there is a 
type of emotional poetry that tends to 
trespass into the land of prose, so this type 
of rhythmic prose tends to trespass into the 
lands of poetry. Rhythm in prose is fre¬ 
quently raised to metre. Sometimes metre 
in prose is accidental— e.g. the perfect 
hexameter in the New Testament: 

“ Husbands, | love your | wives, and | be not | 
Bitter a | gainst them.” 

Ruskin’s deviations into metre, however, 
arc so frequent that they cannot be called 
accidental. He has copious blank-verse 
lines, and very many of his sentences can 
be converted into verse stanzas with slight 
omissions. Consider, for example, the fol¬ 
lowing passage : " And the [far-reaching] 

ridges [of pastoral mountains] succeeded 
each other, like the long and sighing swell, 
which moves over quiet waters from some 
far-off stormy sea.” If we read this passage, 
omitting the words in square brackets, we 
find that the sentence falls into a verse- 
rhythm, as Professor Saintsbury has pointed 
out: i.e. 

** And the ridges succeeded each other 
Like the long and sighing swell 
Which moves over quiet waters 
From some far-off stormy sea.” 

But these intrusions of metre into the 
rose of Ruskin can hardly be called a 
lemish ; in fact, some of the blank verse 
lines add a magnificent rondure to the sen¬ 
tence. Moreover, Ruskin inserts his metrical 
sections most carefully and artistically. He 
conceals them in long periods, and he never 
has a pronounced metre at an important 
stop. The Greeks and the Romans had 
systems of metrical feet which were effective 
in sound and legitimate in use at the end 
of a period. Such a system has never been 
introduced into English prose. The Greeks 
and the Romans, however, were careful to 
guard against the intrusion into prose of 
such immediately recognisable metres as 
the hexameter. Ruskin found many imi¬ 
tators, but the followers usually carried 
metrical prose to excess. Pater, however, 
had independent ideas on the subject. 
Pater does not give so many blank verse 
lines as Ruskin in his prose, but he frequently 
uses tetra-syllabic rhythms. These effects 
Pater produced systematically and con¬ 
sciously. He was the originator of the 
modern idea that prose has even higher 
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possibilities than poetry, because its rhythms 
are more subtle and require consummate 
art in their variation. Thus Thackeray, in 
the passage we have mentioned above, com¬ 
mences with a clearly-defined metre, but 
glides gently into a varied prose rhythm 
when the ear has once felt its soothing 
influence: 


“ At the us |ual eve | ning hour | the cha | pel 

f W/ f W t \J t w 

bells I began | to toll, | andThom|asNew|come’s 
hands | outside | the bed [ feebly | beat a | time; |i 

t \J t t / wwfw t 

but I as the last [ bell struck, | a pecul | iar sweet | 
smile shone | over his \ face, | and he lift | ed up | 
his head J a lit | tie, and qui | ckly said, |' Adsum,’ | 

f W # f KJ VJ / W f 

and fell 1 back. | It was the | word we | used 
jit I school I wEen names | w^e called, | and lo, | 
he whose | heart was | that of a | little | child | 
had answ | ered to | his name, | and stood | in the 
pres I ence of | tEe mas | ter.” 


The rhythm glides from unapaests easily 
into iambics, but never again quite loses 
the iambic lilt. In Ruskin’s Modern Painters 
(vol. v, pt. ix. chap, ix.) the rhythmical 
variations are most artistically handled. 
The writer does not hesitate to use a strong 
hexameter: 


9 ^ W 9 W W 9 W W 

' Only the | strength as of | rock and the | 

t ^ ^ . t .> ,, 

setting of | stones most | precious. 


And the placing of the following lines is 
so subtle that their strongly-defined metre 
almost escapes us : 


“ Brightness | out of the | north, (| and balm | 
from the south, 1| and the stars | of the eve | ning 
and morjuing, I| clear in the | limitless | light || of 
arcEed heavlen and circ|linig sea.” 

Pater is therefore correct in his view that 
rhythmical prose has great possibilities of 
development, but we can hardly concede 
to the opinion that its possibilities are 
higher than those of poetry, for poetry is 
a thing that consorts with the ideal, and 
prose ‘^should be made of sterner stuff.” 

What is the difference between poetry 
and prose ? At the beginning of our sec¬ 
tion on composition, we stated that the 


divorce of form from substance had vitiated 
most analyses of style, and the same error 
has rendered futile most treatises on the 
essential differences between poetry and 
prose. Thus on the one hand we have a 
number of critics who assert that the dif¬ 
ferences are all prosodical, and on the other 
hand we have a number of critics who state 
that the difference lies entirely in the sub¬ 
stance. A complete answer must embrace 
both these standpoints. 

Matthew Arnold, in his introduction to 
Ward’s Selections from the English Poets, 
selects the quality of ” high-seriousness ” as 
being an indispensable factor in all poetry 
of the finest quality. This idea the critic 
borrowed from the Poetics, where Aristotle 
characterises poetry as possessing ” aiiovda^ 
lorrji;” “ High seriousness ” is hardly an 
adequate translation of the Greek word. 
The English version conveys the idea of 
disposition, whereas the Greek original 
conveys the idea of conscience. High 
earnestness or high ” soulfulness ” would 
bring out the meaning better. What is this 
high seriousness or sincerity ? Aristotle 
does not analyse it, and Matthew Arnold 
puts his finger on several passages of poetry 
and says, ” That is high seriousness.” Thus 
he selects the four lines from Burns : 

” Had we never loved sae kindly, 

Had we never loved sae blindly. 

Never met or never parted. 

We had ne’er been broken-hearted.” 

These specimens of poetry possessing the 
quality of high seriousness the critic uses 
as a touchstone on which to test poetry in 
general. Matthew Arnold was right in 
stating that this earnestness is a character¬ 
istic of the best poetry, but he was wrong 
in using his citations for testing purposes 
and not for illustration. It would be un¬ 
wise to judge the beauty of a picture by 
hanging it between a Raphael and a Turner ; 
it would be unwise to judge the beauty of 
a flower by laying it beside a rose and a 
violet. Masterpieces are independent. 
Matthew Arnold should rather have built 
up a theory on poetry from the great 
principles of art that find concrete expres¬ 
sion in the poems he considered. High 
seriousness is a feature of the best poetry, 
but it is not the only feature, and therefore 
cannot be used as the distinguishing feature. 
Again, Professor J. A. Stewart, in his bril¬ 
liant introduction to the Myths of Plcdo, 
hits upon the truth that the highest poetry 
all expresses ” transcendental feeling ”— 
i,e, the feeling infinite. This quality was 
also recognised by Aristotle; in his 
Poetics he says that poetry deals with 
the universal [rov xaBokov iariv). Professor 
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Stewart then proceeds to illustrate his 
statement by giving examples of poetry of 
the first order. That transcendentalism is 
a quality of the highest poetry is true, but, 
like “ high seriousness,” it is not the only 
quality. Let us now examine these two 
qualities, and see if they throw light on one 
another. What is transcendental feeling ? 
Transcendental feeling is the feeling which 
is aroused when the soul sees things in their 
larger relations. To illustrate this let us 
consider two passages in Wordsworth. The 
first passage is a description of the character 
of Peter Bell, who had no poetry in his 
soul, and therefore was never touched by 
transcendental feeling : 

" A primrose by a river’s brim 
A yellow primrose was to him, 

And it was nothing more." 

The second passage is a description of 
Wordsworth’s own view of nature, and there¬ 
fore the poet’s : 

To me the meanest flower that blows can give, 
Thoughts that do oltcn he too deep for tears/* 

The primrose to Peter Bell was a flower. 
He saw it was a yellow flower, but he saw 
it in none of its wider relations. It was no 
symbol of God’s love, of His wonderful 
works to the children of men. But to 
Wordsworth the little flow'cr was fraught 
with infinite suggestions ; it wore a trans¬ 
cendental halo. And similarly Tennyson 
writes : 

Flower in the crannied wall, 

I pluck you out of the crannies, 

I hold you here root and all in my hand. 
Little flower—but, if I could understand 
What vou are, root and all and all m all, 

I should know what God and man is.” 

Flower in the Crannied Wall. 

With this idea of the poet’s mode of 
looking at things in view, let us examine 
some different types of good poetry. The 
first selection is from Shelley’s Skylark : 

” We look before and after. 

And pine for what is not; 

Our sincerest laughter 

With some pain is fraught; 

Our sweetest songs are those that tell of 
saddest thought.” 

WTiat manner of transcendental feeling is 
evoked by the lines ? The feeling is aroused 
that the things of human life are fleeting, 
and in them man can find no rest. Shelley 
expresses the same feeling again in the 
beautiful lines: 

” The desire of the moth for the star, 

Of the night for the morrow, 

The devotion to something afar 
From the sphere of our sorrow.” 
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The feeling expressed is the exquisite pain 
the soul feels when it tries to transcend 
things earthly. 

Our next passage is from Robert Louis 
Stevenson: 

” And methought that beauty and terror are 
only one, not two. 

And the world has room for love and death 
and thunder and dew. 

And all the smews of hell slumber in summer 
air. 

And the face of God is a rock, but the face of 
the rock is fair.” 

The feeling here is evoked that there is some 
transcendent unity that binds together all 
the contradictions and conflicting principles 
of life. 

Our last quotation is from Browning’s The 
Last Ride Together, and is one of the most 
beautiful verses in any language : 

” Hush, have you seen some western cloud 
All billowy-bosomed over-bowed 
By many benedictions, sun's 
And moon’s and evening star’s at once ? 

And so you, looking and loving best. 
Conscious grew, your passion drew 
Cloud, sun-set, rnoon-nse, star-.shine too 
Down on you near and yet more near, 

Till flesh must fade, for Heaven was here. 
Thus lay she and lingered, joy and fear. 
Thus leant she an instant on my breast.” 

Just as the cloud in the western sky 
draws to itself the beauty of sunset, rising 
moon and star, till it is transfigured by their 
influence, so the woman, in the supreme 
hour of love, drew to herself all the beauty 
of the scene, till she seemed to transcend 
her mortal state and partake of the divine. 
This is the transcendental feeling of love. 

What relation is there between the power 
of arousing transcendental feeling and the 
virtue of being highly serious ? Is there a 
connection between these two qualities of 
poetry ? The relation is this. The poet 
must be highly earnest in his quest to see 
the transcendental meaning of the things 
that surround him in the universe. Dif¬ 
ferent ages and different peoples vary in 
interpretation of the relation of man to the 
powers that are manifest in the universe, 
and the poet’s interpretation must conform 
to the spirit of his time and people. Hence 
the truth that great poets always express 
the spirit of their age. Thus Wordsworth’s 
worship of external nature, Shelley’s worship 
of perfection, and Keats’s worship of beauty, 
are all true to the spirit of the nineteenth 
century. The key-thought of an age is 
expressed by the poet; it is only felt by 
the people. As Shelley writes in his Essays 
and Letters from Abroad : ** Poets are the 
hierophants of an unapprehended inspira- 
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tion/' The poet’s sensibilities are finer and 
more delicate than those of the ordinary man, 
and it is he who breaks an outlet for the 
deep undercurrent of new thought, so that 
its torrents roll free, crashing down in their 
course the old institutions, and bearing 
onward the destinies of a whole people. 
The thought becomes all-powerful ; it 
raises the material to the supernatural, and 
he that believes in it can move mountains. 
These mighty epoch-making inspirations 
only come at intervals, and with them the 
" poets of poets ” are born. It was the 
supremacy of Athens that made ^schylus 
and Sophocles; it was the Holy Empire 
that made Dante ; it was the Renaissance 
that made Shakespeare and the Revolution 
that made Wordsworth. With such great 
poets there is a f jrfect balance between 
matter and form, “jut with the minor poets 
there is no great shaping thought, and they 
become conscious stylists. This key- 
thought, as Shakespeare himself says, is 
“apprehended” rather than ^^compre¬ 
hended ”; it is expressed through the emo¬ 
tions. Emotion lends wings to the thought: 

** Till God’s aglow, to the loving eyes, 

In what was mere earth before.” 

The thought without the emotion is 
powerless to work miracles, but the thought 
fired by the emotions can work miracles. 
The poet becomes possessed by the thought, 
and hence the ancient view of the bard as 
frenzied, and having occult relations with 
superior powers. Let us picture the poet 
in the early stages of his evolution. A 
savage tribe is oppressed by the neigh¬ 
bouring tribes. Hardships have thinned its 
numbers, but the survivors, by reason of 
their struggles, are matchless in vigour and 
might. The tribe is not conscious that, 
though they are a mere handful when 
compared with the hosts of their enemies, 
their quality has gained by their hardships, 
but there is a subconscious faith in their 
destiny which has enabled them to sustain 
their independence so long. Then the bard 
arises. Faith in the destiny of his tribe 
becomes the ruling passion of his life. His 
whole outlook on the world is coloured by 
it. Then he sings to the gathered tribe. 
He tells them that the gods have chosen 
them to punish the iniquity of the hostile 
tribe, that the omens have all foreshadowed 
victory, and that the dead have risen from 
their sleep to fight for their noble children 
and god-given territory. The listeners at 
first cry silence on the madman, but soon 
they too become fired, and the subconscious 
idea in their hearts awakens to full con¬ 
sciousness. Action follows impulse, and 
victory is won. The example we have 


chosen is simple, but it well illustrates 
what is the nature of this transcendentalism 
which is an essential feature of poetry. In 
every age certain facts in life and nature 
impress the people more strongly than other 
facts ; the poet apprehends these facts, and 
transfigures them through the emotions 
till they become merged in the ideal. The 
poet is therefore a power. Victor Hugo 
bases his theory of poetry on his conception, 
or rather misconception, of this power of 
the poet. He makes poets the servants of 
Democracy and the one idea of poetry— 
Democracy. Victor Hugo was a poet, and 
he was fired by the spirit of the Revolution ; 
he looked at all poetry in the light of the 
ideal that possessed him. A poet is the 
voice of his people, but it does not neces¬ 
sarily follow that he voices Democracy. 
Democracy is but one phasis of the trans¬ 
cendental idea that shapes poetry, religion, 
and art. Hugo, however, was right in 
maintaining that poetry was not an airy 
child of the imagination whose home was 
in the clouds. “ Art for art’s sake ” had 
been too long on the lips of the critics, and 
it was time men began to realise that art 
was for life's sake. Aristotle said that 
tragedy was the highest form of poetry, 
and that the function of tragedy was to 
purge the emotions. Much controversy has 
arisen on the subject, but there can only be 
one conceivable interpretation of it. Poetry 
is not a vent for superfluous emotion, as 
most critics have interpreted Aristotle’s 
words ; it is a cleansing, purifying, and re¬ 
fining drug for the emotions. Poetry purges 
the emotions of their baser tendencies, and 
sets them in sympathy with its great ideal. 
That is what Shelley meant when he said 
that poets were the “ unacknowledged legis¬ 
lators of the world.” The words do not 
refer to such direct messages The Cry of 
the Children, which Mrs. Browning directed 
against the evils of child labour, or The Song 
of the Shirt, which Hood directed against 
the evils of the sweating system, but rather 
to the idealising influence that the poet 
exerts over contemporary thought and ten¬ 
dencies. Legislation always lags behind the 
will of a people, and the poet’s will is always 
before the will of a people. 

“ But,” the critic may object, “ this is a 
theory of determinism; this is making 
genius a mere product of environment. 
Great poets are independent of their day 
and generation. Like Milton, they can be 
great stars and dwell apart.” To begin 
with the last statement, Milton was not like 
a star that dwelt apart. He was vitally in 
touch with the spirit of his age, and owed 
a great debt of gratitude t6 his predecessors. 
The inspiration that moves the poet is always 
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drawn from the spirit of the age, but the 
shaping of the dominant thought is entirely 
dependent on the emotive genius of the man. 
A great poet can never arise without the 
great occasion. When an ideal is becoming 
effete, poetry born within its pale of influ¬ 
ence is degenerate also. Thus the ideal 
that possessed the Elizabethans was a thirst 
for knowledge. The young ideal produced 
Shakespeare with his world interests, and 
Marlowe with his trilogy of lust’s do¬ 
minion.’* But the poetry of the earlier half 
of the seventeenth century shows Eliza¬ 
bethan curiosity and strangeness carried 
beyond sanity. The metaphysical school 
arose, with its art for curiosity’s sake; 
genius is dead, and ingenuity has taken its 
place. The ideal of poetry has become the 
discovery of analogies and occult resem¬ 
blances. Donne is the chief representative 
of this school. He had no sublime and 
transcendental idea, and he tried to circum¬ 
vent the reader’s lethargy by odd tricks 
of style— e.g, inverted order and dislocation 
of language. Oscar Wilde is a more recent 
example of a stranded genius. He had no 
message, and he became a stylist. He re-set 
the language of poetry, that Browning had 
thrown in the mire. Thus on the peaks we 
have the poets with their great ideas, and on 
the slopes the versifiers and stylists, who lack 
the thought that unconsciously shapes the 
style, and who, to make up for the deficiency, 
consciously force the thought from the style. 
It is this very subtle interdependcnceof poetry 
and the agethat begets itwhichmakcscopying 
futile. Only such material can be borrowed 
as can be transmuted in accordance with 
the new spirit. Thus the work of the poet¬ 
asters who follow in the wake of a departed 
master is always ephemeral in character. 
The dead bones cannot live, because the 
spirit of life has not been breathed into them. 
Even great masters fail in this respect. 
Virgil is a notable example of a borrower 
who did not always transform his borrow¬ 
ings and make them his own. When Plomer 
describes the slaughter of the battlefield, 
he revels in it. He wades through the 
bloodshed with the exultant glee of a savage. 
Virgil was formed of a different fabric ; he 
was too sensitive of the lacrymce rerum 
(the tears of things) to feel anything but 
pity in the slaughter. He copies Homer’s 
descriptions of the fighting, but he takes 
no delight in the work, and his battlefields, 
not being redeemed by passion, are only 
revolting. When Virgil humanises his bor¬ 
rowings he is supreme. 

We have now come to a crisis in the argu¬ 
ment. The question is raised, if the poetry 
of the finest poets is so inseparably bound 
up with the age that gives it birth, wherein 
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is its kinship with eternity, and how can a 
poem be immortal ? There are two quali¬ 
ties of the best poetry that make for immor¬ 
tality. There is first of all the transcen¬ 
dental idea. This idea is an interpretation 
of the infinite, and is therefore partly true. 
The white light of the eternal is split by the 
prism of time into countless coloured rays. 
In the light of these rays the ages worship 
their God, and each age has a true vision 
of God, though the vision is only partly 
true. The other immortal attribute of 
poetry is the emotion that gives life to the 
thought. Thus in poetry, where the ideas 
expressed are so alien to us that they cannot 
move us, the emotion may redeem them and 
preserve their sublimity. Thus the exul¬ 
tation of Deborah over Jael’s act of savagery 
is sublime (Judges v. 23-27) : 

Curse ye Meroz, said the angel of the Lord, 
Curse ye bitterly the inhabitants thereof; 
Because they came not to the help of the Lord, 
To the help of the Lord against the mighty. 
Blessed above women, shall Jael the wile of 
lleber the Kenite be. 

He asked water, and she gave him milk—She 
brought forth butter in a lordly dish. 

She put her hand to the nail—and her right 
hand to the w«:)rkmen’s hammer; 

And with th(‘ hammer she smote Sisera, she smote 
oil his head, 

When she had pierced and stricken through his 
temjiles. 

At her leet he bowed, he fell, he lay dowm s 
at her feet he bowed, he fell: 

Where he bowed, there he fell down dead. 

So let all thine enemies perish, O Lord; 

But U‘t them that love him be as the sun when 
he goeth forth in his might.” 

Carlyle, speaking of Dante’s Divine 
Comedy in Heroes and Hero-Worship, says : 
“ Its depth and rapt passion and sincerity 
make it musiceil—go deep enough, there is 
music ever3^where.’’ It is the sincerity of 
the poet that kindles his work into music— 
a sincerity that recognises a harmony be¬ 
neath all the apparent discords of life. The 
poet is therefore the “ vates ” or seer ” ; 
he sees the essentials and idealises them 
through emotion. Thus emotion and in¬ 
sight are essential to the poet. These two 
qualities explain why it comes about that 
poetry is so largely composed of images. 
Aristotle says it is a sign of genius to be 
able to see resemblances, and by resem¬ 
blances w^e suppose he meant essential 
resemblances, for there is a type of mind 
that searches for non-essential resemblances, 
otherwise called conceits. The true poet 
tries to bring out the best that is in things, 
and in order to do so he is wont to compare 
one object with another when the good 
qualities are common to both. The non- 
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essentials thus disappear, because th^ are 
not shared by both objects. When Burns 
says: 

My love is like a melody 
That's sweetly played in tune/* 

the beauty and sweetness of the woman is 
so emphasized that the whole character 
seems to be explained in them. Or, again, 
take that most perfect metaphor in Omar 
Khdyydm : 

** 'Tis all a chequer-board of nights and days, 
Where Destiny with men for pieces plays; 

Hither and thither moves and mates and slays. 
And one by one back in the closet lays.” 

Could the fatalist*s view of life be more 
forcibly expressed ? The essentially poetic 
figures of speech—metaphor, simile, and 
personification—extend the sphere of man's 
sympathies, and bind together man and his 
environment with a kindlier tie. 

We are now in a position to define poetry, 
having thus examined its form and sub¬ 
stance. Poetry is the rhythmical expression 
of sublime thought^ through the emotions^ 
arousing transcendental feeling and having 
beauty for its end. Thus poetry is finer 
and more restricted than prose. Prose may 
have rh 5 rthm, but poetry must have rhythm; 
prose can express any kind of thought, but 
true poetry can only express sublime thought. 

7. Analysis cf Style 

The interpretation of ** excellent style ** in 
literature is akin to its interpretation when 
applied to the exalted manners of the well- 
bred. It suggests “ true aristocracy,** for 
it is essentially high and elevated ; it sug¬ 
gests “ high caste,** for it is noble and 
exclusive. All who have attained to, or 
who have endeavoured to attain to, an ex¬ 
cellent style, have recognised that it inevit¬ 
ably holds aloof from the vulgar. Thus 
Lyly, the first advocate for purity and 
refinement, tried to raise prose to a higher 
and nobler level. Perhaps he was extrava¬ 
gant and excessive, perhaps he wrote in 
what one might call, ‘^metaphysical prose,” 
yet honour is due to him for his endeavour 
to cultivate the superior qualities of a good 
style, and to teach men to avoid expressions 
common and coarse. Swift, at a later 
period, cried out against the degradation 
and defilement of our EnglLsh style—the 
absurd use of contractions, the unseemly 
introduction of a slang vocabulary, and the 
slovenly use of words. Chesterfield con¬ 
demned the cunrent mannerisms with the 
nicety and delicacy of a scholar and a 
entleman. Still later, Hazlitt lamented the 
[ of the English idiom ; De Quincey 


urged discrimination and language undefiled. 
Style may make itself manifest in many 
forms, it may be ornate or simple, it may be 
grand or familiar, yet it has one property 
that makes it concordant in its discordancy, 
and that is its inevitable “ high caste.** 

Of the ornate style, Raleigh and De 
Quincey are masters. This style, which 
often very nearly approaches pure poetry, 
is admirable for the expression of high 
imagination. Few writers could rival the 
workmanship of these authors. The ono- 
matopcnic touches, the nice choice of words, 
and all the other “ luxuries of the ear ** 
prove them masters of an excellent imagina¬ 
tive prose style. 

Directly opposed to the ornate style is 
the simple style. To write well and simply, 
is not as simple as it looks. The simple 
style is, perhaps, the most difficult to master, 
but the effect when accomplished is beautiful 
exceedingly. This style requires a most 
careful choice of words. The tropes, arti¬ 
fices, and embroidery necessary in its excel¬ 
lence must appear to arise naturally, easily, 
and smoothly. The simple style is cin 
admirable style for the expression of pathos, 
yet, being a true style, it never loses its 
self-constraint. Lamb illustrates the style 
in that lovely fragment of the pathos of his 
own life— Dream Children^ with its dream 
voices dying on the ear: “We are not of 
Alice, nor of thee, nor are we children at 
all. The children of Alice call Bartrum 
father. We arc nothing, less than nothing— 
dreams.** How telling, how moving are the 
simple Anglo-Saxon words ! 

For examples of the grand style, we could 
not do better than turn to the Bible. Almost 
any jmssage in “ Jeremiah ** could furnish 
a beautiful specimen. Such a style is based 
on passion. Writing in the grand style, 
Milton rises to passages of magnificent 
wrath in his Areopagitica. Likewise Jeremy 
Taylor strikes amazement and horror in his 
“ terrors of judgment.** In form, this 
writing is built upon the Latin period, and 
when well written, its towering grandeur is 
sublime; the period swells like an ocean 
breaker, till it rises to its height towards 
the middle of the sentence, and then slowly 
ebbs away. But such a purely Latin style 
invites the violation of conjunctions, the 
sentence is apt to become “ joined and re¬ 
joined, parenthesised and postscripted,” till 
it develops into a paragraph. No wonder 
the elegant writers of the Queen Anne school 
rebelled ! 

The reaction against the grand style pro¬ 
duced the beginnings of the familiar prose 
style. By “ familiar ” we do not mean 
plebeian or vulgar—far from it. Familiar 
style shows pure literary nobility and refined 
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cultivation in literary manners. It is the 
essence of urbane conversation—in short, it 
is the style of Addison. It is on this style 
that Dr. Johnson wrote his famous eulogy 
** Whoever wishes to attain an English style 
familiar but not coarse, elegant but not 
ostentatious, must give his days and nights 
to the volumes of Addison.” 

How can we find a definition of style that 
will cover such various writings as those of 
De Quincey. Lamb, Milton, and Addison. 
As we said in our introduction to the art of 
composition, an adequate definition has been 
difficult to obtain. It is sii^le to select 
concrete examples and say ” Tliis is style ” 
or ” This is not style.” Thus of the writings 
of Thackeray, we say ” This is style,” and 
of the writings of Dickens we say ” This is 
a style, but not style.” Samuel T. Coleridge 
was one of the first English writers to 
attempt a treatise on style— Miscellanies, 
Msthetic and LiteYary, Although Cole¬ 
ridge was a man of wide knowledge and good 
scholarship, he was but a child in the know¬ 
ledge of literary history, for this branch of 
history up to his time had never been 
scientifically treated. He begins his treatise 
with a somewhat irrelevant discussion of the 
differences between the classical and Gothic 
mind, and contrasts the classical periodic 
sentence with the Gothic loose. His selec¬ 
tions of stylists arc capricious and unin- 
structive ; his criticisms to a great extent 
unjust, but in regard to Sir Thomas Browne, 
he makes one imaginative statement, “ He 
has, with all his faults, a genuine idiom.” 
That statement is valuable. Later on, he 
writes, ” Style is, of course, nothing else but 
the ai*t of conveying the meaning appro¬ 
priately and with perspicuity.” 

Though the subject of ” style ” had been 
neglected so long in England, Continental 
critics had written much on the question. 
At the time of the Renaissance, a Spaniard 
wrote: ” Style is a habit or kind of speech 
flowing from the nature of the individual 
man.” In the middle of the eighteenth 
century, French critics were wont to say, 
** Le style est Thomme mfime,” or ” Le style 
est de rhomme mdme.” The saying origi¬ 
nated in Buffon (Discours sur le Style), 
Later the novelist Flaubert wrote : ” When 
the man, however gifted, only busies himself 
with subject-matter and does not take into 
account that the true power of literature 
lies not in the fact, but in the way of ex¬ 
pressing it, he has not the sense of style, 
words have a soul, most readers only ask 
for a sense. One has to discover this soul.” 
Pater, in his Appreciations, follows Flaubert. 
” Style,” he says, ” is not expression of 
fact, but man's sense of fact.” Professor 
Raleigh said : ” Just as we know persons 
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by their carriage and build, so we know 
men by their style.” R. L. Stevenson comes 
very near to Flaubert's definition when he 
says that style is not merely stating the 
meaning, but stating it in an idiomatic way.” 
Herbert Spencer was the first English writer 
to try to find a psychological basis of style. 
He defined it as ” the economy of the 
recipient's attention,” or, more explicitly, 
” The general principle which has been 
enunciated is that, other things equal, the 
force of all verbal forms and arrangements 
is greater in proportion as the time and 
mental effort they demand from the re¬ 
cipient is small.” Thus he illustrates his 
principle by showing that a metaphor is 
more forcible than a simile, because the 
attention of the reader is economised to a 
greater degree in the former, e.g., ” Ingrati¬ 
tude, thou marble-hearted fiend,” has a 
more concentrated effect than ” Ingratitude, 
thou fiend with heart like marble.” Of 
course, if the comparison is long and in¬ 
volved, the economy will fall to the simile. 
He goes on to prove that brevity is a char¬ 
acteristic of passionate language, e.g. a 
passionate person cries, ” Beautiful I ” and 
not ” It is beautiful I ” This also is eco¬ 
nomy. ” Poetry,” he says, ” is an idealisa¬ 
tion of the natural language of strong 
emotion • . . the metre prepares the mind 
and is in the end, by its definiteness and 
regularity, an economy of the readers' 
attention.” Spencer’s criticisms are on the 
correct lines, but his analysis is inadequate. 
It was left to C. H. Lewes in his book. 
The Principles of Success in Literature, to 
complete the analysis of style on a pyscho- 
logical basis. 

Lewes differentiates* five laws under which 
all conditions of style may be grouped : 

(1) The Law of Economy. 

( 2 ) The Law of Simplicity. 

( 3 ) The Law of Sequence. 

( 4 ) The Law of Climax. 

{ 5 ) The Law of Variety. 

The law of economy, he says, is the first 
requirement of style. His analysis of the 
law is on the lines of Spencer's. Just as 
friction is obviated as much as possible in 
a machine, as friction means loss of energy, 
so in style the language and construction 
should penetrate the reader's intelligence 
with as little friction as possible. Economy 
dictates that the meaning should be pre¬ 
sented in a form which claims the least 
possible attention to itself as form. He 
carefully distinguishes economy from miserli¬ 
ness, and shows that even redundancy some¬ 
times makes for economy, i.e, when its 
retarding influence is such as only to detain 
the mind longer on the thought, and thus 
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to secure the fuller effect of the thought. 
The law of simplicity is closely allied to the 
law of economy. The law of simplicity 
obliges us to secure the fullest effect by the 
simplest means. Just as economy is to be 
distinguished from miserliness, so simplicity 
is to be distinguished from baldness. The 
chief difficulty that meets the writer who 
tries to observe the law, is the avoidance of 
triviality. Simplicity, he says, is the 
absence of needless superfluity, " without 
overflowing full.** The style must satisfy 
adequate expression and may be simple 
even if it move among abstractions, or 
employ few Saxon words, or abound in 
concrete images and novel turns of expres¬ 
sion.” According to the law of sequence, 
the constituent elements of the conception 
expressed in the sentence and the paragraph 
should be arranged in strict correspondence 
with the inductive or deductive progression. 
The inductive progression is used when the 
writer wishes to lead up from familiar facts 
to an unfamiliar principle, and the deductive 
progression is used when the writer wishes 
to apply a familiar truth to a series of un¬ 
familiar facts. This law has also got a 
harmonic application. The laws of climax 
and variety ordain that to produce a good 
effect stimulants must be progressive in 
intensity and varied in kind. Finally, the 
law of variety allows considerable elasticity 
in the application of the previous laws, 
and thus prevents monotony. The artistic 
interaction of those laws is the basis of 
style. 

The raw material of style is a copious 
vocabulary from which to select the right 
word and the only word. The average man 
has not a very rich vocabulary in daily use; he 
makes up for the deficiency by using colour¬ 
less stop-gap expressions. The untutored 
mind tends to adopt fixed epithets, and 
applies “ beautiful,” lovely,” charming, 

” pretty,” ” sweet,” &c., quite indiscrimi¬ 
nately. This is not only a public confession 
of poverty, but a crime against the language. 
Persistent careless use of a word in time 
robs it of its meaning; the word becomes 
dead. Slang, of course, is a greater sin, and 
not only degrades the language of the day, 
but destroys the beauty of passages where 
the unfortunate words were used before their 
degeneration. When Milton speaks of 
” herbs and other country messes,” it is 
hard to conjure up a savoury dish, and there 
is hardly a passage in poetry where the use 
of the word ” lad ” does not provoke a 
smile. The poet, in these cases, is not to 
blame, but he is to blame if he uses a word 
that is slang-tainted in current speech. The 
fact that demons are speaking does not 
excuse the inartistic intrusion in the follow¬ 


ing lines from The Dream of Gerontius, by 
Cardinal Newman : 

** Dispossessed, 

Aside thrust, 

Chucked down, 

By the sheer might 
Of a despot’s will. 

Of a tyrant’s frown.” 

The expression ” chucked down ” is in¬ 
tolerable. A word may also offend, not by 
its low associations, but simply by its in- 
appropriateness. There is a beautiful meta¬ 
phor in Alfred Noyes whose beauty is com¬ 
pletely spoilt by the careless use of one 
inappropriate word. 

” The sea is breaking its old grey heart 
Against the golden shore.” 

The humanising power of the passage is 
destroyed by the worldly associations of the 
offending epithet. 

The most valuable training for a writer is 
to school himself in the art of good con¬ 
versation. Think twice before you speak. 
Far, far better is silence than hollow, empty 
speech. When one is convinced one has 
really conceived something worth communi¬ 
cating, one should then endeavour to find 
the exact words and then to arrange them 
properly, so that the meaning is not dissi¬ 
pated in the expression. Blessed is the man 
who has something of importance to say ; 
twice blessed is he who says it; thrice 
blessed is he (would, O would of such there 
were more !) who says it idiomatically and 
without unblessed carelessness in vocabulary 
and phraseology. The progress of good 
speech is at first slow and seems thankless, 
but when once one has conquered the diffi¬ 
culties that always beset the pioneer, one 
reaps a great reward. A man who has 
learned to express himself elegantly in 
conversation, writes naturally, fluently, and 
felicitously, and does not require to sit 
masticating his pen while he laboriously 
translates his thoughts into literary shape. 
Expression that is lashed and whipped into 
form under such conditions lacks the first 
requirement of style—sincerity. 

It is this quality of sincerity that makes 
plagiarism hopeless and the imitation of 
models futile. What is taken from another, 
is not a growth out of the borrower; he 
may dress it and trick it, but he will never 
make it style. However far an artist may 
soar into the realms of fancy and ” faery,” 
if his work is good, it was built out of his 
own personal insight and experience. When 
Rossetti pictures the ” blessdd damosel ” in 
Heaven, he says that her bosom made the 
bar she leaned on warm. That is no second¬ 
hand observation. It is an image of warm 
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panting life transferred to the regions of 
souls and, being the artist’s own, is sincere. 
It is therefore stamped with the artist’s 
personality, and becomes style. The essence 
of imagination is selective insight. Out of 
the fabric of everyday experience the artist 
builds a dome in air. The genius lies in 
the selection and the transfiguration of the 
creation resulting from the compound. We 
have all seen a woman, and we have all seen 
a fish, but few of us have seen a mermaid. 
We have seen the sea, and heard music, and 
beheld shooting stars, but it was Shakespeare 
who 

" Sat upon a promontory, 

And heard a mermaid on a dolphin’s back 
Uttering such dulcet and harmonious breath, 
That the rude sea grew civil to her song, 

And certain stars shot madly from their spheres. 
To hear the sea-maid’s music.” 

Not that imagination is the faculty of 
splicing together incongruous things ; it is 
rather the faculty of creating unreal growths 
out of real experience. 


Style is not the man, but the man is 
mirrored in his style. The style of Dickens 
is not style; it is a bad style, but it mirrors 
the man nevertheless. True style inevitably 
shows ” the intrusion of the artist’s person¬ 
ality on lifeless matter and impersonal 
truth.” A weak mind cannot cast off the 
slough of its own incapacity. Knowledge of 
grammar and the rules of composition will 
never make an artist. Insight and experi¬ 
ence of life are the first requisites. 

” Our poets are cradled into poesie by wrong ; 

They learn in sadness what they teach in 
song.” 

An artist’s cry is ever “ O God, it is in me 
and must go forth of me.” But if the soul 
of literature is born of the individual, prac¬ 
tice in, and knowledge of the rules of 
composition are of avail in bringing that 
soul to light, for only can thought live 
that is embodied in words true *'as silver 
tried in a furnace of earth purified seven 
times.” 


CHAPTER III 

SYNOPSIS OF CLASSICAL ENGLISH LITERATURE i 

SPECIMENS OF ENGLISH CLASSICS 


The earliest literary work of the Anglo- 
Saxon race which has come down to us is 
the epic of Beowulf. This poem recounts 
the exploits of the hero, Beowulf, a nephew 
of Hygelac, king of a Gothic tribe. 

Beowulf with fourteen of his companions 
sails to Denmark to offer assistance to 
Hrothgar, King of the Danes, whose thanes 
had had their ranks thinned by the ravages 
of a monster named Grendel. Beowulf first 
slays the monster, and, subsequently, the 
monster’s mother. Loaded with rewards, 
he returns to his native land, where in course 
of time he becomes king. After reigning 
for ” fifty winters,” he has an encounter 
with another monster, in the shape of a 
huge fiery dragon. In the conflict the 
dragon receives his death-blow, but not 
before the hero also is mortally wounded. 

^ This synopsis does not claim to be the best of English 
Literature. An attempt has been made to give some 
fairly typical samples of the work of some of the greatest 
English writers. It has not seemed necessary to make 
incursions into copyright matter, and some writers who 
might have been represented or represented more ade¬ 
quately have been omitted, because their work has been 
sufficiently drawn upon in other parts of the book. 


The Epic of Beowulf 

Aiithoi unknown. The poem consists of three thou¬ 
sand lines (each printed as two lines below). The 
character of tlie ver^e may be better understood from the 
specimen of I.angland below, in which each line of two 
half verses contains four stressed syllables (marked 
w Jth ' ), two at least of which must alliterate, i.e. begin 
with the same sound (marked by italics). Both rhyme 
and metre were unknown. Beowulf was not reduced 
to wilting for nearly five centuries after the Jutes landed 
m Kent. 

Tha Sailing of Beowulf 
(Thorpe’s Translation) 

“ The good chief had 
of the Goths’ people 
chosen champions, 
of those whom he the bravest 
could find ; 
with some fifteen 
the floating wood he sought. 

A warrior pointed out, 
a water-crafty man, 
the land-boundaries. 

A time passed on, 

the floater was on the waves. 

The boat under the mountain ; 
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the ready warriors 
On the prow stept; 
the streams roll’d 
the sea against the sand ; 
the warriors bare, 
into the bark’s bosom, 
bright arms, 

a sumptuous war-equipment; 
the men shov’d out, 
the people on the welcome voyage, 
the bound wood. 

Departed then o’er the wa\y sea, 

by the wind impelled, 

the floater foamy-neck’d, 

to a bird most like, 

till that about an hour 

of the second day 

the twisted prow 

had sail'd, 

so that the voyagers 
saw land, 

the ocean-shores shine, 
mountains steep, 
spacious sea-nesses. 

Then was the sea-sailer 
at the end of its watery way." 

Ci^IDMON 

(Died c, 680) 

The first native Anglo-Saxon poet. Author of the 
Paraphrase of the Bible. 

The Creation of Eve 
(Thorpe’s Translation) 

The above remarks on the metre apply here also. 

“Then seem’d it not fitting 
to the Guardian of the fiimament 
that Adam longer 
were alone 
of Paradise, 
of the new creation, 
keeper and ruler ; 
therefore for him the high king, 
the Lord almighty, 
created a helpmate, 
raised up a woman, 
and her gave for a support 
the Author of life’s light 
to the beloved man. 

He the substance 

from Adam’s 

body dismember’d, 

and from it skilfully extracted 

a rib from the side. 

He was fast at rest, 

and softly slept, 

knew not pain, 

no share of suflerings, 

nor came there any 

blood from the wound ; 

but from him the Lord of angels, 


from his body drew 
a jointed bone, 
the man unwounded, 
of which God wrought 
a goodly woman, 
inspired life into her, 
an immortal soul: 
they were like unto angels. 

Then was Adam’s bride 
With spirit endued.’’ 

William Langlande 
[c. 1300) 

Author of The Vision of Piers Plowman., 

Opening Verses of The Vision 

'' In a s6mer seson 
whan 56fte was the sdnne 
I s/i6op me into sArdudes 
As I a s/i6ep wdere 
In habite as a heremite 
Unholy of werkes, 

Wente wide in this world 
Wondres to here ; 

Ac on a May morwenynge 
On Malvcrne hilles 
Me befcl a ferly 
Of fairyc me thoghte. 

I was wery for-wandred. 

And went me to reste 
Under a brood bank 
By a bournes syde ; 

And as I lay and Icnede 
And loked on the watres, 

I slombred into a slepying. 

It sweyed so murye.” 

John Wycliffe 
(1324-1384) 

Chief Works: Translation of the Bible into English; 
many works in Latin ; tracts on Church Reform. 

Extract fiom Wycliffe's Bible 
(Matt. V.) 

** Blessid be pore men in spirit; for the 
kyngdom of heuenes is hern. 

Blessid be mylde men ; for thei schulen 
weeld the erthe. 

Blessid be thei that mournen; for thei 
schulen be coimfortid. 

Blessid be thei that hungren and thirsten 
rightewisnesse ; for thei schulen be fulfillid. 
Blessid ben merciful men ; for thei schulen 
gete merci. 

Blessid ben thei that ben of dene herte ; for 
thei schulen se god. 

Blessid be pesible men ; for thei schuln be 
cleped goddis children. 

Blessid ben thei that suffren persicucioun 
for rightewisnesse; for the kyngdom of 
heuenis is hem." 
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Sir John Mandeville 

The nominal author of a lively book of travels, prob¬ 
ably fictitious. 

Extract (modernised) 

(From chap, i.) 

“I, Sir John Mandeville, Knt., bom in the 
old town of St. Alban’s, set forward to travel 
on Michaelmas Day, 1372, to the Holy 
Land, and shall give an account of all the 
remarkable things in the countries through 
which I passed, as follows : First in my way 
to Jerusalem, I passed through Almain, 
Hungary, and so to Constantinople, where 
before St. Stephen’s Church, is the image of 
Justinian, the Emperor, sitting on horseback 
crowned, holding an apple in his hand. 
From thence I passed through Turkey, 
Nika, and several islands, where I beheld 
men hunting with pampeons like leopards, 
catching wild beasts quicker than hounds. 
From thence I passed to Ilierusalcm, and 
went on a pilgrimage to the church, where 
is the holy grave ; in the middle of the 
church is a tabernacle, on the right side of 
which is the sepulchre of our Lord Jesus 
Christ ; and the cross on which he was 
crucified standing in a mortis by it. In 
this mortis, it is said Adam’s head was 
found after the Flood.” 

Geoffrey Chaucer 
(1340-1400) 

The fir'll s^rfat English poet. Chief Works: Cayi- 
Urbury Tales, Troilus and Crc^eide, House of Fame, 
Legend of Good Women, &c. 

From the Prologue to the Tales 

A Shipman was ther, woning^ ler^ by 
weste 

For ought I woot,^ he was of Dertemouthe * 

He rood® upon a rouncy,® as he couthe" 

In a gowne of folding ® to the knee. 

A daggere hanging on a laas ® hadde he 

Aboute his nekke under his arm adoun. 

The hote somer had maad his hewe^® al 
broun. 

And, certeinly, he was a good f el awe. 

Full many a draughte of wyn had he 
y-drawe 

From Burdeux-ward, whil that the Chap¬ 
man sleep. 

Of nyce conscience took he no keepe 

If that he faught, and hadde the hyer 
hond 

By water he sente hem hoom to every 
lond“ 

^ Dwelling. ® Far. ® Know. * Dartmouth. 
® Rode. ® Hack. Could. 8 Coarse cloth. 

® Lace. Hue, complexion. Drawn. 

Heed. “ Hand. Thera. “ Land. 


But of his craft ^ to rekene wel his tydes 
His stremes and his daungers him bisydes 
His herberwe* and his moone, his lode- 
menage ® 

Ther nas ® noon swich ® from Hulle to 
Carbage. 

Hardy he was, and wys to undertake ; 
With many a tempest hadde his herd* 
been shake. 

He knew wel all the havenes, as they were 
From Gootland to the Cape of Finistere 
And every cryke in Britayne and in 
Spayne; 

His barge y-cleped ’ was the Mandelayne.” 

Venus and Cupid, from “ The Knight*s Tale ” 

The statue of Venus glorious for to see 
Was naked Acting® in the large see. 

And fro the navele doun al covered was 
With wawes • grene, and brighte as any 
glas 

A citole in hir right hand hadde she 
And on hir heed, ful semely for to see 
A rose gerland, fresh and wel smellinge 
Above hir heed hir dowves flikeringe 
Biforn hir stood hir sone Cupido 
Upon his shuldres winges hadde he two 
And blind he was, as it is ofte sene, 

A bowe he bar and arwes brighte and kene.” 

Sir Thomas More 
(1480-1535) 

Lord Chancellor of England. C'hief Works:— Utopia 
(in Latin), History of Fdward I', and of his brother 
Richard III. 

Character of Richard III 

“ Richarde the third sonne, of whome we 
no we entreate, was in witte and courage 
cgall with either of them, in bodye and 
]:)rowesse farre vnder them bothe, little of 
stature, ill fetured of limmes, croke backed, 
his left shoulder much higher than his 
right, hard fauoured of visage, and such as 
in states called warlye, in other menne 
otherwise, he was malicious, wrathfull, 
enuious and, from afore his birth, ever fro- 
warde. . . . Non euill captain was hee in 
the warre, as to which his disposicion was 
more metely than for peace. Sundrye vic¬ 
tories hadde hee, and sommetime over- 
throwes, but neuer in defaulte, as for his 
owne parsone, either of hardinesse or pol3rtike 
order ; free was he called of dyspense, and 
sommewhat aboue hys power liberall, with 
large giftes hee get him vnstedfaste frende- 
shippe, for which hee was fain to fril and 

1 Skill. 2 Harbourage. ® Pilotage. 

* Was not. ® Such. ® Beard. ^ Called. 
8 Floating. 8 Waves. Stringed instrument, 

u Doves. 18 Before. 
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spoyle in other places, and get him stedfaste 
hatred. He was close and secrete, a deep 
dissimuler, lowlye of counteynaunce, arro¬ 
gant of heart, outwardly coumpinable where 
he inwardely hated, not letting to kisse 
whome he thoughte to kyll ; dispitious and 
cruell, not for euill will alway, but often 
for ambicion, and either for the suretie or 
encrease of his estate. . . .** 

Roger Ascham 
(1515-1568) 

Tutor to Queen Elizabeth. Author of (i) Toxophilus, 
(2) Report on the State of Germany, (3) 7 'he Schoolmaster, 

Quick Wits in Learning ^ 

(From The Schoolmaster) 

“ For this I know, not only by reading of 
books in my study, but also by experience of 
life, abroad in the world, that those which be 
commonly the wisest, the best learned, and 
best men also, when they be old, were never 
commonly the quickest of wit, when they 
were young. The causes why, amongst 
other, which be many, that move me thus 
to think, be these few, which I will reckon. 
Quick wits commonly, be apt to take, unapt 
to keep ; soon hot and desirous of this and 
that; as cold and soon weary of the same 
again : more quick to enter speedily than 
able to pierce far : even like other sharp 
tools, whose edge be very soon turned. 
Such wits delight themselves in easy and 
pleasant studies, and never pass forward 
in high and hard sciences. And therefore 
the quickest wits commonly prove the best 
poets, but not the wisest orators : ready of 
tongue to speak boldly, not deep of judg¬ 
ment, either for good counsel or wise writing. 
Also for manners and life, quick wits com¬ 
monly be, in desire, newfangled, in purpose 
inconstant, light to promise anything, ready 
to forget everything: both benefit and 
injury.*' 

William Tyndale 
(Died 1536) 

Translated the New Testament, of which he issued 
several editions ; also a great part of the Old Testament. 
His language is, to a large extent, preserved in the 
Authorised Version of 1611. 

Extract from Tyndale"s New Testament 
(Matt. V.) 

" Blessed are the povre in sprete ; for theirs 
is the kyugdome of heven. 

Blessed are they that morne; for they 
shalbe contorted. 

Blessed are the meke ; for they shall inherit 
the erth. 


Blessed are they which honger and thurst 
for rightewesnes ; for they shalbe filled. 
Blessed are the mercifull, for they shall 
obteyne mercy. 

Blessed are the pure in herte ; for they shall 
se God. 

Blessed are the peacemakers ; for they 
shalbe called the chyldren of God. 

Blessed are they which suffre persecucion for 
rightewesnes sake ; for theirs ys the kyng- 
dome of heuen." 

Henry Howard (Earl of Surrey) 

(1517-1547) 

Poet. Introduced the sonnet and blank verse into 
English poetry. His most important work is the trans¬ 
lation into blank verse of two books of Virgil's ALfield. 

Sonnet 

When Windsor walls sustain’d my wearied 
arm. 

My hand my chin, to ease my restless 
head ; 

The pleasant plot revested green with 
warm. 

The blossom’d boughs, with lusty Ver 
y spread. 

The flowered meads, the wedded birds so 
late. 

Mine eyes discover; and to my mind 
resort 

The jolly woes, the hateless, short debate. 

The rakehell ^ life, that 'longs to love’s 
disport: 

Wherewith, alas ! the heavy charge of care 

Heaped in my breast breaks forth, 
against my will. 

In smoky sighs that overcast the air. 

My vapour’d eyes such dreary tears distil. 

The tender spring which quicken where 
they fall. 

And I half bend to throw me down 
withal.” 

Thomas Sackville (Lord Buckhurst) 
(1536-1608) 

Joint Author, with Thomas Norton, of Gorboduc, 
the first English Tragedy: Sackville also planned The 
Mirrour of Magistrates, of which he wrote “ The 
Induction.” 

From The Induction 

" Lastly, stood Warre, in glittering armes 
yclad. 

With visage grym, steme lookes, and 
blackly hewed : 

In his right hand a naked sworde hee had. 

That to the hilts was all with blood em- 
brued : 

And in his left (that king and kingdomes 
rewed) 

I Or ‘*rakel,” careless. 


1 Spelling modernised. 
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Famine and fyre he held, and there¬ 
withal! 

He razed townes, and threw downe 
towrcs and all. 

“ Cities hee sakt, and realmes (that whilome 
flowred 

In honour, glory, and rule, above the best) 
He overwhelmde, and all theire fame de¬ 
voured, 

Consumde, destroyde, wasted and never 
ceast, 

Tyll hee their wealth, theire name, and all 
opprest: 

His face forehewde with wounds, and by 
his side 

There hung his targ, with gashes deep 
and wide.” 

Sir Philip Sidney 

(1554-1586) 

Author of Arcadia^ The Defense if Poene^ 
Sonnets, &c. 

Sonnet 

** Leave me, O Love, which reachest but to 
dust; 

And thou, my mind, aspire to higher 
things ; 

Grow rich in that which never taketh 
rust; 

Whatever fades but fading pleasure brings. 
Draw in thy beams and humble all thy 
might 

To that sweet yoke where lasting freedoms 
be ; 

Which breaks the clouds, and opens forth 
the light. 

That doth both shine, and give us sight 
to see. 

Oh, take fast hold ; let that light be thy 
guide 

In this small course which birth draws out 
to death. 

And think how ill becometh him to slide 
Who seeketh heaven and comes of hea¬ 
venly breath. 

Then farewell, world I thy uttermost I 
see ; 

Eternal Love, maintain thy life in me ! ” 

Richard Hooker 
(1553-1600) 

His chief work on The Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity, 
is, according to Hallam, “one of the masterpieces of 
English eloquence.” 

The Necessity of Law 
(From the Ecclesiastical Polity) 

** Since the time that God did first pro¬ 
claim the edicts of his law upon the world, 
heaven and earth have hearkened unto his 


voice, and their labor hath been to do his 
will. He made a law for the rain ; he gave 
his decree unto the sea, that the waters 
should not pass his commandment. Now, 
if nature should intermit her course, and 
leave altogether, though it were but for a 
while, the observation of her own laws ; if 
these principal and mother elements of the 
world, whereof all things in this lower 
world are made, should lose the qualities 
which now they have ; if the frame of that 
heavenly arch erected over our heads should 
loosen and dissolve itself; if celestial 
spheres should forget their wonted motions, 
and by irregular volubility turn themselves 
any way as it might happen . . . what 
would become of man himself, whom these 
things do now all serve ? See we not plainly, 
that obedience of creatures unto the law of 
nature is the stay of the whole world ? ” 

Edmund Spenser 
(1553-1599) 

“ The Poet’s Poet.” Chief Works : The Shepherds 
Calendar, Faerie Queene, The Tears of the Muses, 
Dafhnaida, Amoretti and Epithalamion, &c. 

Una and the Lion 

(From the Faerie Queene, book i. canto 4) 

” One day, nigh wearie of the yrkesome way. 
From her unhastie beast she did alight; 
And on the grasse her dainty limbs did 
lay 

In secret shadow, far from all men's 
sight: 

From her fay re head her fillet she undight. 
And layd her stole aside. Her angel face. 
As the great eye of heaven, shyned bright. 
And made a sunshine in the shady place ; 
Did never mortall eye behold such hea¬ 
venly grace. 

V. 

“ It fortuned, out of the thickest wood 
A ramping Lyon rushed suddeinly, 
Hunting full greedy after salvage blood. 
Soone on the royal! virgin he did spy. 
With gaping mouth at her ran greedily. 

To have attonce devourd her tender corse ; 
But to the pray when as he drew more ny, 
His bloody rage aswaged with remorse. 
And, with the sight amazd, forgat his 
furious forse. 

VI. 

“ In stead thereof he kist her wearie feet. 
And lickt her lilly hands with fawning 
tong. 

As he her wronged innocence did weet 
O, how can beautie maister the most 
strong. 
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And simple truth subdue avenging wrong ! 
Whose yielded pryde and proud submis¬ 
sion. 

Still dreading death, when she had marked 
long. 

Her halt gan melt in great compassion ; 
And drizzling teares did shed for pure 
affection/* 

From Epithalamion 

** Now is my love all ready forth to come : 
Let all the virgins therefore well awayt: 
And ye fresh boyes, that tend upon her 
groome. 

Prepare your selves ; for he is comming 
strayt. 

Set all your things in seemly good aray. 
Fit for so joyfull day : 

The joyfulst day that ever sunne did sec. 
Fair Sun ! shew forth thy favourable ray. 
And let thy lifull ^ heat not fervent be. 
For feare of burning her sunshyny face. 
Her beauty to disgrace.” 

William Shakespeare 
{1564-1616) 

England’s—if not the world’s—greatest dramatic 
poet. Dryden says of him; “ He was a man who of 
all modern, and perhaps ancient poets, had the Uirgest 
and most comprehensive soul." 

His plays, thirty-seven in all, include tragedies, 
comedies, and histories. His best tragedy is Hamlet, 
his best comedy, As You Like It, and his finest 
historical play is, perhaps, Julius Casar. He also 
wrote Venus and Adonis^ The Rape of Lucrece, and 
many sonnets. 

Norfolk on his Sentence of Banishment 

” A heavy sentence, my most sovereign 
liege. 

And all unlooked for from your highness’ 
mouth ; 

A dearer merit, not so deep a maim 
As to be cast forth in the common air. 
Have I deserved at your highness’ hands. 
The language I have learned these forty 
years. 

My native English, now I must forego. 
And now my tongue’s use is to me no more 
Than an unstringdd viol, or a harp ; 

Or like a cunning instrument cas’d up. 

Or, being open, put into his hands 
That knows no touch to tune the harmony. 
Within my mouth you have engaoled my 
tongue. 

Doubly portcullis’d with my teeth and 
1 ms: 

And dull, unfeeling, barren ignorance 
Is made my gaoler to attend on me. 

I am too old to fawn upon a nurse. 

Too far in years to be a pupil now ; 

1 Living, full of life. 


What is thy sentence, then, but speechless 
death. 

Which robs my tongue from breathing 
native breath 1 ” 

Opportunity I 

" There is a tide in the affairs of men. 

Which, taken at the flood, leads on to 
fortune ; 

Omitted, all the voyage of their life 
Is bound in shallows and in miseries.” 

Apostrophe to Sleep 

” How many thousands of my poorer sub¬ 
jects 

Are at this hour asleep! O sleep I O 
gentle sleep ! 

Nature’s soft nurse, how have I frighted 
thee. 

That thou no more wilt weigh my eyelids 
down 

And steep my senses in forgetfulness } 

Wilt thou upon the high and giddy mast 
Seal up the ship-boy’s eyes, and rock his 
brains 

In cradle of the rude, imperious surge. 

And in the visitation of the winds, 

Who take the ruffian billows by the top. 
Curling their monstrous heads, and hang¬ 
ing them 

With deafening clamours in the slippery 
clouds. 

That with the hurly, death itself awakes ? 
Canst thou, O partial sleep I give thy 
repose 

To the wet sea-boy in an hour so rude ; 
And in the calmest and most stillest night. 
With all appliances and means to boot. 
Deny it to a king ? Then, happy low, lie 
down ! 

Uneasy lies the head that wears a crown.” 

Sir Walter Raleigh 
(1552-1618) 

Historian and Pt>et. Chief Work: History of the 
World (unfinished). 

God revealed in His Works 
[Hist, of World, bk. i. chap. i. s. i) 

” God whom the wisest men acknowledge 
to be a power uneffable, and virtue infinite ; 
a light Dy abundant clarity invisible ; an 
understanding which itself can only com¬ 
prehend ; an essence eternal and spiritual, 
of absolute pureness and simplicity ; was 
and is pleased to make himself known by 
the work of the world : in the wonderful 
magnitude whereof (all which he embraceth, 
filleth, and sustaineth), we behold the image 
of that glory which cannot be measured, and 
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withal, that one, and yet universal nature 
that cannot be defined. 

** In the glorious light of heaven we per¬ 
ceive a shadow of his divine countenance ; 
in his merciful providence for all that live, 
his manifold goodness ; and lastly, in 
creating and making existent the world 
universal by the absolute art of his own 
word, his power and almightiness.” 

Francis Bacon (Viscount St. Albans) 
(1561-1626) 

Lawyer, philosopher, essayist; “the father of Ex¬ 
perimental Science.” Chief Works: Essays: "'Ad- 
vancement 0/ learning; Novum Organum (in Latin). 
The extract is from the essay on Studies. 

Studies 

Studies serve for delight, for ornament, 
and for ability. Their chief use for delight 
is in privateness and retiring ; for ornament, 
is in discourse ; and for ability, is in the 
judgment and disposition of business ; for 
expert men can execute, and perhaps judge 
of particulars, one by one ; but the general 
counsels, and the plots and marshalling of 
affairs, come best from those that arc 
learned. . . . Read not to contradict and 
confute, nor to believe and take for granted, 
nor to find talk and discourse, but to weigh 
and consider. . . . Reading maketh a full 
man, conference a ready man, and writing 
an exact man ; and, therefore, if a man 
write little, he had need have a great 
memory ; if he confer little, he had need 
have a present wit; and if he read little, 
he had need have much cunning, to seem 
to know that he doth not.’* 

Ben Jon.son 
(1574-1637) 

Dramatic Poet. Chief Works: Catiline and 
Sejanus, among his tragedies; Every Man in his 
Humour^ Volfone, and Alchemist, noted comedies; 
masques, interludes, and minor poems. 

Captain Bohadil, on Tobacco 
(From Every Man in his Humour) 

** Sir, believe me, upon my relation, for 
what I tell you, the world shall not reprove. 
I have been in the Indies, where the herb 
grows, where neither myself, nor a dozen 
gentlemen more, of my knowledge, have 
received the taste of any other nutriment 
in the world, for the space of one and twenty 
weeks, but the fume of this simple only ; 
therefore it cannot be, but 'tis most divine ! 
Further, take it in the nature, in the true 
kind, so, it makes an antidote, that, had 
you taken the most deadly poisonous plant 
in all Italy, it should expel it and clarify 
you, with as much ease, as I speak. And 


for your green wound, your Balsamum and 
your St. John’s wort, are all mere guUeries, 
and trash to it, especially your Tnnidado: 
our Nicotian is good too. I could say what 
know of the virtue of it, for the expulsion 
of rheums, raw humours, crudities, obstruc¬ 
tions, with a thousand of this kind ; but 
I profess myself no quacksalver. Only this 
much, by Hercules, I do hold it, and will 
affirm it, before any prince in Europe, to 
be the most sovereign, and precious weed, 
that ever the earth tendered to the use of 
man.” 

To Celia 

” Drink to me only with thine eyes. 

And I will pledge with mine ; 

Or leave a kiss but in the cup 
And I’ll not look for wine. 

The thirst that from the soul doth rise 
Doth ask a drink divine ; 

But might I of Jove’s nectar sup, 

I would not change for thine. 

I sent thee late a rosy wreath. 

Not so much honouring thee. 

As giving it a hope that there 
It could not withered be ; 

But thou thereon didst only breathe 
And sent’st it back to me ; 

Since when it grows, and smells, I swear. 
Not of itself, but thee 1 ” 

Thomas Fuller 
(1608-1661) 

Author of The Worthies of England, Church History 
of Britain, &c. 

Sir Walter Raleigh 
(From The Worthies of England ') 

” He w as bom at Budely in this county, 
[Devonshire] of an ancient family but de¬ 
cayed in estate. . . . He was bred in Oriel 
College in Oxford ; and then coming to 
Court, found some hopes of the Queen’s 
favours reflecting upon him. This made him 
write in a glass window, obvious to the 
Queen’s eye: 

” Fain would I climb, yet fear I to fall.” 

Her Majesty, either espying, or being shown 
it, did underwrite: 

” If thy heart faileth thee, climb not at all.” 

However, he at length climbed up by the 
stairs of his own desert. But his mtroduo 
tion to Court bare an elder date : from this 
occasion : This Captain Raleigh coming out 
of Ireland to the English Court in good habit 
(his clothes being then a considerable part 
of his estate) found the Queen walking, till, 

1 Modernised spelling. 
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meeting with a plashy place, she seemed to 
scruple going thereon. Presently Raleigh 
cast and spread his new plush coat on the 
ground, whereon the Queen trod gently, 
rewarding him afterwards with many suits, 
for his so free and seasonable tender of so 
fair a foot-cloth. Thus an advantageous 
admission into the first notice of a Prince is 
more than half a degree to preferment.** 

John Milton 
(1608-1674) 

England's greatest epic poet. Chief Poetical Works: 
Paradise Lost, Paradise Regained, Samson Agonistcs, 
Comus, Lycidas, 11 Penseroso, L Allegro, Chief prose 
work: Areopagiiica. 

From Paradise Lost 

" This was the caution given thee, be ad- 
vis*d. 

God made thee perfect, not immutable ; 
And good he made thee, but to persevere 
He left it in thy power ; ordain’d thy will 
By nature free, not over-ruled by fate 
Inextricable, or strict necessity : 

Our voluntary service he requires. 

Not our necessitated ; such with Him 
Finds no acceptance, nor can find ; for 
how 

Can hearts not free, be try’d whether they 
serve 

Willing or no, who will but what they must 
By destiny, and can no other choose ? 
Myself and all th'angelic host that stand 
In sight of God enthron’d, our happy state 
Hold, as you yours, while our obedience 
holds ; 

Or other surety none ; freely we serve. 
Because we freely love, as in our will 
To love or not; in this we stand or fall.” 

From Samson Agonistes 
” While their hearts were jocund and sub¬ 
lime. 

Drunk with idolatry, drunk with wine. 
And fat regorged of bulls and goats, 
Chaunting their idol, and preferring 
Before our living Dread who dwells 
In Silo His bright sanctuary : 

Among them He a spirit of phrenzy sent. 
Who hurt their minds. 

And urged them on with mad desire 
To call in haste for their destroyer. 

They, only set on sport and play, 
Unweetingly importuned 
Their own destruction to come speedy upon 
them. 

So fond are mortal men 
Fallen into wrath divine. 

As their own ruin on themselves to invite ; 
Insensate left, or to sense reprobate, 

And with blindness internal struck.** 


From Lycidas 

” Fame is the spur that the clear spirit doth 
raise— 

That last infirmity of noble mind— 

To scorn delights, and live laborious days ; 

But the fair guerdon, when we hope to 
find. 

And think to burst out into sudden blaze. 

Comes the blind fury with the abhorred 
shears. 

And slits the thin-spun life. ‘ But not 
the praise,* 

Phoebus replied, and touched my trembling 
ears ; 

' Fame is no plant that grows on mortal 
soil. 

Nor in the glistering foil 

Set off to the world, nor in broad rumour 
lies ; 

But lives and spreads aloft by those pure 
eyes. 

And perfect witness of all-judging Jove ; 

As he pronounces lastly on each deed, 

Of so much fame in heaven expect thy 
meed.* ** 

Edward Hyde, Earl of Clarendon 
(1609-1674) 

Author of the History of the Rebellion. 

The Character of Strafford 

” Thus fell the greatest subject in power, 
and little inferior to any in fortune, that was 
at that time in either of the three kingdoms : 
who could well remember the time when he 
led those people who then pursued him to 
his grave, hie was a man of great parts 
and extraordinary endowments of nature, 
not unadorned with some addition of art 
and learning, though that again was more 
improved and illustrated by the other : for 
he had a readiness of conception and sharp¬ 
ness of expression which made his learning 
more than in truth it was. . . . These suc¬ 
cesses applied • to a nature too elate and 
arrogant of itself, and a quicker progress 
into the greatest employments and trust, 
made him transported with disdain of other 
men, and more contemning the forms of 
business, than happily he would have been 
if he had met with some interruption in the 
beginning, and had passed in a more leisurely 
gradation to the office of a statesman, . . . 
In a word, the epitaph which Plutarch re¬ 
cords that Silla wrote for himself may not 
be unfitly applied to him ; that ' no man 
did ever pass him either in doing good to 
his friends or in doing mischief to his 
enemies ; * for his acts of both kinds were 
most exemplar and notorious.** 
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Samuel Butler 
(1612-1680) 

Satirical Poet. Author of Hudibras, a satire on 
the Puritans of the Civil War and Commonwealth. 

The Independents 

(Part iii. canto 2) 

The Independents (whose first station 
Was in the rear of reformation, 

A mongrel kind of church dragoons 
That served for horse and foot at once ; 
And in the saddle of one steed 
The Saracen and Christian rid ; 

Were free of every spiritual order, 

To preach, and fight, and pray, and 
murder ;) 

No sooner got the start to lurch 
Both disciplines, of war and church. 

And providence enough to run 
The chief commanders of them down. 

But carry’d on the war against 
The common enemy o* th’ Saints ; 

And in a while prevailed so far. 

To win of them the game of war. 

And be at liberty once more 
T’attack themselves as th’had before.** 

Jeremy Taylor 
(1613-1667) 

Eloquent divine. His two chief works are: Holy 
Living and Holy Dyin^^ and The Liberty of Pro- 
phesytnff, the litter being a plea for toleration in 
religious matters. 

The Benefits of Fasting 

** He that undertakes to enumerate the 
benefits of fasting, may, in the next page, 
also reckon all the benefits of physic : for 
fasting is not to be commended as a duty, 
but as an instrument; and, in that sense, 
no man can reprove it, or undervalue it, 
but he that knows neither spiritual arts, nor 
spiritual necessities. But, by the Doctors 
of the church, it is called the nourishment 
of prayer, the restraint of lust, the wings 
of the soul, the diet of angels, the instru¬ 
ment of humility and self-denial, the puri¬ 
fication of the spirit: and the paleness and 
meagreness of the visage, which is conse¬ 
quent to the daily fasts of great mortifiers, 
is, by St. Basil, said to be the mark in the 
forehead, which the angel observed, when 
he signed the saints in the forehead to escape 
the wrath of God... * The soul that is greatly 
vexed which goeth stooping and feeble, and 
the eyes that fail, and the hungry soul, shall 
give thee praise and righteousness, O Lord.* ** 

John Bunyan 
(1628-1688) 

“The Inspired Tinker” and “Master of Allegory,’* 
Chief Works:— The Pilgrim*s Progress (probably 


the most widely known of all English books) and The 
Holy War. The following short extract will give 
some idea of the homely simplicity of Bunyan’s style. 

Christianas estimate of Talkative 

** Christian. The soul of religion is but the 
practical part: ‘ Pure religion and unde¬ 
filed, before God and the Father, is this, 
to visit the fatherless and widows in their 
affliction, and to keep himself unspotted 
from the world.* 

This, Talkative is not aware of: he 
thinks that hearing and saying will make a 
good Christian, and thus he deceiveth his 
own soul. Hearing is but as the sowing of 
the seed : talking is not sufficient to prove 
that fruit is indeed in the heart and hfe ; 
and let us assure ourselves, that at the day 
of doom men shall be judged according to 
their fruits. It will not be said then. Did 
you believe ? but. Were you doers, or 
talkers only ^ and accordingly shall they 
be judged. The end of the world is com¬ 
pared to our harvest ; and you know men 
at harvest regard nothing but fruit. 

“ Not that anything can be accepted that 
is not of faith, but I speak this to show how 
insignificant the profession of Talkative will 
be at that day.** 

Faithful, in reply. This brings to my 
mind that of Moses, by which he describeth 
the beast that is clean. He is such a one 
that parteth the hoof and cheweth the cud ; 
not that parteth the hoof only, or that 
chew'cth the cud only. The hare cheweth the 
cud, but yet is unclean, because he parteth 
not the hoof. And this truly resembleth 
Talkative ; he cheweth the cud, he seeketh 
knowledge, he cheweth upon the word ; but 
he divideth not the hoof, he parteth not 
with the way of sinners ; but, as the hare, 
he retaineth the foot of the dog or bear, 
and therefore he is unclean.’* 

Richard Baxter 
(1615-1691) 

I'uritan divine. Chief Works: The Saints' Ever¬ 
lasting Rest. A Call to the Unconverted. A Narrative 
of His Life and Times. 

From A Call to the Unconverted 

But I foresee there are two things that 
arc like to harden the unconverted, and 
make me lose all my labour, except they 
can be taken out of the way : and that is, 
the misunderstanding of those two words, 
the wicked, and turn. Some will think with 
themselves, it is true, the wicked must turn 
or die ; but what is that to me ? I am not 
wicked, though I am a sinner, as all men be. 
Others will think, it is true that we must 
turn from our evil wa3rs ; but I am turned 
long ago, I hope this is not now to do. 
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And thus, while the wicked men think they 
are not wicked, but are already converted, 
we lose all our labour in persuading them 
to turn. I shall therefore, before I go any 
further, tell you here who are meant by 
the wicked, and who they be that must 
turn or die, and also what is meant by 
turning; and who they be that are truly 
converted: and this I have purposely 
reserved for this place, preferring the method 
that fits my end.^' 

John Dryden 
(1631-1700) 

Poet and dramatist. Chief Works: Annus Mira- 
HliSf Absalom and Achitophel, Religio Laid, Hind and 
Panthtr, and many plays. 

From All for Love 

[Ventidius soliloquises on seeing Antony 
throw himself down.] 

Lie there, thou shadow of an emperor : 

The place thou pressest on thy mother 
earth 

Is all thine empire now : now it contains 
thee ; 

Some few days hence, and then ’twill be 
too large. 

When thou’rt contracted in thy narrow 
urn. 

Shrunk to a few cold ashes ; then Octavia 

8 "or Cleopatra will not live to see it) 
eta via then will have thee all her own, 
And bear thee in her widowed hand to 
Caesar ; 

Caesar will weep, the crocodile will weep. 
To see his rival of the universe 
Lie still and peaceful there. I’ll think no 
more on’t.” 

Character of the Duke of Buckingham 
(From Absalom and AchitopheT) 

" A man so various that he seemed to be 
Not one, but all mankind’s epitome ; 

Stiff in opinions, always in the wrong ; 

Was everything by starts and nothing 
long ; 

But, in the course of one revolving moon. 
Was chemist, fiddler, statesman and 
buffoon. 

Blest madman, who could every hour 
employ 

With something new to wish, or to enjoy I 
Railing and praising wer'e his usual 
' themes. 

And both to show his judgment, in ex¬ 
tremes ; 

So over violent or over civil. 

That every man with him was God or 
Devil. 


In squandering wealth was his peculiar 
art; 

Nothing went unrewarded but desert. 

Beggar’d by fools, whom still he found 
too late: 

He had his jest, and they had his estate. 

He laugh’d himself from Court, then 
sought relief 

By forming parties, but could ne’er be 
chief ; 

For spite of him the weight of business fell 

On Absalom and wise Achitophel: 

Thus, wicked but in will, of means bereft. 

He left not faction, but of that was left.” 

John Locke 
(1632-1704) 

Philosophical and political writer. His chief work 
is An Essay concerning Human Understanding. He 
also wrote on Toleration, Government, Education. 

The Origin of Ideas 

( From the Essay on Human Understanding) 

” Let us then suppose the mind to be, as 
we say, white paper, void of all characters, 
without any ideas ; how comes it to be 
furnished ? Whence comes it by that vast 
store, which the busy and boundless fancy 
of man has painted on it with an almost 
endless variety ? Whence has it all the 
materials of reason and knowledge ? To 
this I answer, in one word. From experience : 
in that all our knowledge is founded, and 
from that it ultimately derives itself. Our 
observation, employed either about ex¬ 
ternal sensible objects, or about the internal 
operations of our minds, perceived and re¬ 
flected on by ourselves, is that which sup¬ 
plies our understandings with all the 
materials of thinking. These two are the 
fountains of knowledge, from whence all the 
ideas we have, or can naturally have, do 
spring.” 

Daniel Defoe 
(1661-1731) 

Romancist and miscellaneous writer. Chief Works: 
True-born Englishman, Robinson Crusoe, Captain 
Singleton, Journal of the Plague, and numerous Other 
books and pamphlets. 

Extract from Robinson Crusoe 

” How strange a chequer-work of Provi¬ 
dence is the life of man I and by what 
secret different springs are the affections 
hurried about, as different circumstances 
present I To-day we love what to-morrow 
we hate ; to-day we seek what to-morrow 
we shun ; to-day we desire what to-morrow 
we fear, nay, even tremble at the appre¬ 
hension of. This was exemplified in me, at 
this time, in the most lively manner ima- 
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ginable, for I, whose only affliction was that 
I seemed banished from human society, that 
I was alone, circumscribed by the boundless 
ocean, cut off from mankind, and condemned 
to what I call silent life ; that I was as one 
whom Heaven thought not worthy to be 
numbered among the living, or to appear 
among the rest of His creatures ; that to 
have seen one of my own species would have 
seemed to me a raising me from death to 
life, and the greatest blessing that Heaven 
itself, next to the supreme blessing of sal¬ 
vation, could bestow, I say, that I should 
now tremble at the very apprehensions of 
seeing a man, and was ready to sink into 
the ground at but the shadow or silent 
appearance of a man having set his foot 
in the island." 

Joseph Addison 
(1672-1719) 

Chief works: Essays in Tatler, Spectator, and Guar- 
dian, Seveial hymns and a tragedy entitled Cato. 

Extract from the Guardian 

" The philosophers of King Charles’s 
reign were busy on finding out the art of 
flying. The famous Bishop Wilkins was so 
confident of success in it, that he says he 
does not question but in the next age it 
will be as usual to hear a man call for his 
wings when he is going a journey, as it 
is now to call for his boots. The humour 
so prevailed among the virtuosos of this 
reign, that they were actually making 
parties to go up to the moon together, and 
were more put to it in their thoughts how 
to meet with accommodation by the way, 
than how to get thither. Every one knows 
the story of the great lady, who at the same 
time was building castles in the air for 
their reception. 1 always leave such trite 
quotations to my reader’s private recollec¬ 
tion. For which reason also I shall forbear 
extracting out of the authors several in¬ 
stances of particular persons who have 
arrived at some perfection in the art, and 
exhibited specimens of it before multitudes 
of beholders. . . ." 

Ode from the SpectcUor 

I 

” The spacious firmament on high 
With all the blue ethereal sky. 

And spangled heav’ns, a shining frame. 
Their great Original proclaim. 

The unweary’d sun, from day to day, 
Does his Creator’s ^w’r display ; 

And publishes to ev'ry land 
The work of an Almighty hand. 


II 

Soon as the ev’ning shades prevail, 

The moon takes up the wondrous tale. 
And, nightly to the list’ning earth. 
Repeats the story of her birth : 

While all the stars that round her bum, 
And all the planets in their turn. 
Confirm the tidings as they roll, 

And spread the truth from pole to pole. 


Ill 

What though in solemn silence all 
Move round the dark terrestrial ball ? 
What though nor real voice, nor sound 
Amidst their radiant orbs be found ? 

In Reason’s car they all rejoice. 

And utter forth a glorious voice ; 

For ever singing, as they shine, 

' The hand that made us is divine.* ’* 


Jonathan Swift 
(1667-1745) 

Satirist and political writer. Chief works : Tate of 
a Tub, Battle of Books, Drafter's Letters, Gulliver's 
Travels, and sevcial poems, including one on his own 
death. 

Rope-dancing in Lilli put 
From Gulliver's Travels 

** I was diverted by none so much as that 
of the rope-dancers, pcrfoimed upon a 
slender white thread, extended about two 
foot, and twelve inches from the ground. 
Upon which I shall desire liberty, with the 
teacher’s patience, to enlarge a little. 

" This diversion is only practised by those 
persons, who are candidates for great em¬ 
ployments, and high favours at court. 
They arc trained in this art from their 
youth, and are not always of noble birth 
or liberal education. 

" When a great office is vacant, either by 
death or disgrace (which often happens), five 
or six of these candidates petition the 
emperor to entertain his majesty and the 
court with a dance on the rope ; and who¬ 
ever jumps the highest, without falling, 
succeeds to the office. 

“ Very often, the chief ministers them¬ 
selves are commanded to show their skill, 
and to convince the emperor that they have 
not lost their faculty. 

" Flimnap, the Treasurer, is allowed to 
cut a caper on the straight rope, at least an 
inch higher than any other lord in the whole 
empire. I have seen him do the summerset 
several times together, upon a trencher 
fixed on the rope, which is no thicker than 
a common pack-thread in England. My 
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friend Reldresal, principal Secretary for 
private affairs, is in my opinion, if I am not 
partial, the second after the Treasurer; 
the rest of the great officers are much upon 
a par/' 

From Verses on His Otvn Death 

Behold the fatal day arrive ! 

How is the dean ? He’s just alive. 

Now the departing prayer is read ; 

He hardly breathes. The dean is dead. 

Before the passing-bell begun, 

The news through half the town has run ; 

* Oh ! may we all for death prepare 1 

What has he left ? and who’s his heir ? ' 

I know no more than what the news is ; 

*Tis all bequeathed to public uses. 

* To public uses I there’s a whim ! 

What had the public done for him ? 

Mere envy, avarice, and pride ; 

He gave it all—but first he died.' " 

Sir Richard Steele 
(1671-1729) 

Essayist and dramatist. Chiefly noted for his con¬ 
tributions to The Tatler, Spectator, and Guardian, 
Author of several comedies, the most successful of which 
was The Conscious Lovers, 

Familiarity 
From The Tatlev 

** Familiarity, among the truly well-bred, 
never gives authority to trespass upon one 
another in the most minute circumstance ; 
but it allows to be kinder than we ought 
otherwise to presume to be. Eusebius has 
wit, humour, and spirit ; but there never 
was a man in his company who wished he 
had less ; for he understands familiarity so 
well, that the knows how to make use of 
it in a way, that neither makes himself or his 
friend contemptible ; but if any one is les¬ 
sened by his freedom, it is he himself, who 
alwa3rs likes the place, the diet, and the recep¬ 
tion, when he is in the company of his friends. 
Equality is the life of conversation ; and 
he is as much out who assumes to himself 
any part above another, as he who considers 
himself below the rest of society. Familiarity 
in inferiors is sauciness ; in superiors, conde¬ 
scension, neither of which are to have being 
among companions, the very word implying 
that they are to be equal. When, therefore, 
we have abstracted the company from all 
consideration of their quality or fortune, 
it will immediately appear, that to make 
it happy and polite, there must nothing be 
started which shall discover that our 
thoughts run upon any such distinctions." 


Alexander Pope 
(1688-1744) 

Poet. Chief works: Essay on Criticism, Rape of the 
Lock, translation of Homer’s Iliad and Odyssey, 
Dunciad, Essay on Man, Moral Essays, &C. 

To Martha Blount 
From Moral Essays 

" Oh I blest with temper, whose unclouded 
ray 

Can make to-morrow cheerful as to-day, 
She, who can love a sister’s charms, or 
hear 

Sighs for a daughter with unwounded ear ; 
She who ne’er answers till a husband cools. 
Or, if she rules him, never shows she rules ; 
Charms by accepting, by submitting sways. 
Yet has her humour most when she obeys ; 
Let fops or fortune fly which way they 
will. 

Disdains all loss of tickets or codille ; 
Spleen, vapours, or small-pox, above them 
all. 

And mistress of herself though china fall." 
Ode 


" Vital spark of heavenly flame f 
Quit, oh quit this mortal frame : 
Tiembling, hoping, ling’ring, flying. 

Oh the pain, the bliss of dying 1 
Cease, fond Nature, cease thy strife. 

And let me languish into life. 

II 

Hark I they whisper ; Angels say, 

‘ Sister Spirit, come away.' 

What is this absorbs me quite ? 

Steals my senses, shuts my sight. 
Drowns my spirits, draws my breath ? 

Tell me, my Soul, can this be Death ? 

III 

The world recedes : it disappears ! 
Heav’n'opens on my eyes ! my ears 
With sounds seraphic ring ; 

Lend, lend your wings I I mount I I fly ! 
O Grave I where is thy victory ? 

O Death ! where is thy sting ? " 

Samuel Richardson 
(1689-1761) 

The first English novelist (in point of time). Author of 
Pamela, Clarissa, and Sir Charles Grandison, 

From Pamela 
(Letter I) 

" I have been feared out of my senses; 
for just now as I was folding up this lettei? 
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in my late lady’s dressing-room, in comes 
my young master ! Good Sirs I how was I 
frighten’d ! I went to hide the letter in my 
bosom, and he, seeing me tremble, said 
smiling, ' To whom have you been writing, 
Pamela ? * I said, in my confusion, * Pray 
your Honour forgive me 1—Only to my 
father and mother.’ He said, ' Well then, 
let me see how you are come on in your 
writing ! ’ Oh how ashamed I was ! He 
took it, without saying more, and read it 
quite thro’, and then gave it me again ;— 
and I said * Pray your Honour forgive me 1 ’ 

—Yet I know not for what: for he was 
always dutiful to his parents ; and why 
should he be angry that I was so to mine ! 
And indeed he was not angry, for he took 
me by the hand, and said, * You are a good 
girl, Pamela, to be kind to your aged father 
and mother.’ ” 

James Thomson 
{1700-1748) 

Poet. Chief woi ks : The Seasons , Cattle of Indolence^ 
and seveial dramas. 

Evening in Autumn 
From Autumn 

The western sun withdraws the shortened 
day. 

And humid evening, gliding o’er the sky 

In her chill progress, to the ground con¬ 
densed 

The vapour throws. Wliere creeping 
waters ooze. 

Where marshes stagnate, and where rivers 
wind. 

Cluster the rolling fogs, and swim along 

The dusky-mantled lawn. Meanwhile the 
moon, 

Full orb’d, and breaking through the 
scatter’d clouds. 

Shows her broad visage in the crimson east. 

Turn’d to the sun direct, her spotted disk. 

Where mountains rise, umbrageous vales 
descend. 

And caverns deep, as optic tube descries, 

A smaller earth, gives us his blaze again. 

Void of its flame, and sheds a softer day. 

Now through the passing cloud she seems 
to stoop. 

Now up the pure cerulean rides sublime.” 

Henry Fielding 
(1707-1754) 

First great English novelist. Chief works ; Joseph 
Andrews; Jonathan Wild; Tom Jones; Amelia, 

Pride 

From Amelia 

” The last vice that I shall mention is 
pride. There is not in the universe a more 
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ridiculous nor a more contemptible animal 
than a proud clergyman : a turkey-cock or 
a jackdaw are objects of veneration when 
compared with him. I don’t mean, by 
pride, that noble dignity of mind, to which 
goodness can only administer an adequate 
object, which delights in the testimony of 
its own conscience, and could not, without 
the highest agonies, bear its condemnation. 
By pride, I mean that saucy passion, which 
exults in every little eventual pre-eminence 
over other men ; such are the ordinary 
gifts of nature, and the paltry presents of 
fortune, wit, knowledge, birth, strength, 
beauty, riches, titles and rank ; that passion 
which is ever aspiring, like a silly child, to 
look over the heads of all about them ; 
which while it servilely adheres to the great, 
flies from the poor as if afraid of contamina¬ 
tion ; devouring greedily every murmur of 
applause, and every look of admiration ; 
pleased and elated with all kind of respect, 
and hurt and inflamed with the contempt of 
the lowest and most despicable of fools.’* 

Samuel Johnson 
(1709-1784) 

Lexicographer, poet, and miscellaneous writer. 
Chiel woiks: 1 071 don. The Tanity of Human ITishes 
(poems) , Irene, a tragedy ; The Rambler and Idler, 
periodicals; Dictionary of the English Language; 
Rasi^elas ,'0. tale ; Journey to the Western Highlands, &c. 

Wolsey 

From The Vanity of Human Wishes 

” In full-blown dignity, see Wolsey stand. 

Law in his voice, and fortune in his hand : 

To him the church, the realm, their powers 
consign ; 

Through him the rays of regal bounty 
shine ; 

Turned by his nod the stream of honour 
flows. 

His smile alone security bestows ; 

Still to new heights his restless wishes 
tower ; 

Claim leads to claim, and power advances 
power ; 

Till conquest unresisted ceased to please. 

And rights submitted, left him none to 
seize. 

At length the sovereign frowns—the train 
of state 

Mark the keen glance, and watch the sign 
to hate ; 

Where’er he turns he meets a stranger’s 
eye, 

His suppliants scorn him, and his fol¬ 
lowers fly ; 

Now drops at once the pride of awful 
state. 

The golden canopy, the glittering plate. 
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The regal palace, the luxurious board. 

The liveried army, and the menial lord. 

With age, with cares, with maladies op¬ 
pressed. 

He seeks the refuge of monastic rest. 

Grief aids disease, remembered folly 
stings. 

And his last sighs reproach the faith of 
kings.*' 

From The Rambler 

” The disposition to defer every important 
design to a time of leisure and a state of 
settled uniformity, proceeds generally from 
a false estimate of the human power. If 
we except those gigantic and stupendous 
intelligences who are said to grasp a system 
by intuition, and bound forward from one 
series of conclusions to another, without 
regular steps through intermediate pro¬ 
positions, the most successful students make 
their advances in knowledge by short 
flights, between each of which the mind 
may lie at rest. 

“ For every single act of progression a 
short time is suffleient, and it is only neces¬ 
sary that, whenever that time is afiorded, 
it be well employed.** 

David Hume 
(1711-1777) 

Historian and philosophical writer. Chiefly noted 
for his History of England, 

On Wolsey's Career 
From the History of England 

“ Thus died this famous cardinal, whose 
character seems to have contained as singu¬ 
lar a variety as the fortune to which he was 
exposed. The obstinacy and violence of 
the king’s temper may alleviate much of 
the blame which some of the favourite's 
measures have undergone ; and when we 
consider that the subsequent part of Henry's 
reign was much more criminal than that 
which had been directed by Wolsey’s coun¬ 
sels, we shall be inclined to suspect those 
historians of partiality, who have endea¬ 
voured to load the memory of this minister 
with such violent reproaches. If in foreign 
politics he sometimes employed his influence 
over the king for his private purposes rather 
than his master's service, which he boasted 
he had solely at heart, we must remember 
that he had in view the papal throne ; a 
dignity which, had he attained it, would 
have enabled him to make Henry a suitable 
return for all his favours. The Cardinal of 
Amboise, whose memory is respected in 
France, always made this apology for his 
own conduct, which was in some respects 


similar to Wolsey’s ; and we have reason 
to think that Henry was well acquainted 
with the views by which his minister was 
influenced, and took a pride in promoting 
them. He much regretted his death, when 
informed of it, and always spoke favourably 
of his memory ; a proof that humour, more 
than reason, or any discovery of treachery, 
had occasioned the last persecutions raised 
against him." 

Thomas Gray 
(1716-1771) 

Poet. Chief works: His Elegy; Odes: To Spring, 
To Adversity, On a Distant Prospect of Eton College, 
The Bard. 

On a Distant Prospect of Eton College 
(Concluding stanza) 

" To each his sufferings : all are men. 
Condemned alike to groan ; 

The tender for another’s pain. 

The unfeeling for his own. 

Yet, ah ! why should they know their fate. 

Since sorrow never comes too late. 

And happiness too swiftly flies ? 

Thought would destroy their paradise. 
No more ; where ignorance is bliss, 

'Tis folly to be wise." 

From The Elegy 

** The boast of heraldry, the pomp of power, 
And all that beauty, all that wealth e'er 
gave, 

Await alike the inevitable hour— 

The paths of glory lead but to the 
grave. 

Full many a gem of purest ray serene. 

The dark unfathomed caves of ocean 
bear : 

Full many a flower is born to blush unseen 
And waste its sweetness on the desert 
air.” 

Tobias Smollett 
(1721-1771) 

Novelist, historian and miscellaneous writer. Chief 
novels: Roderick Random, Peregrine Pickle, Hum- 
phrey Clinker. Amongst his other works may be 
mentioned his History of England. ’ 

From Humphrey Clinker 

" Our adventures, since we left Scar¬ 
borough, are scarce worth reciting ; and yet 
T must make you acquainted with my sister 
Tabby's progress in husband - hunting. 
After her disappointments at Bath and 
London, she had actually begun to practise 
uxx)n a certain adventurer, who was in fact 
a highwayman by profession ; but he had 
been used to snares far more dangerous than 
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any she could lay, and escaped accordingly. 
Then she opened her batteries upon an old 
weather-beaten Scotch lieutenant, called 
Lismahago, who joined us at Durham, and 
is, I think, one of the most singular per¬ 
sonages I ever encountered. 

“His manner is as harsh as his counte¬ 
nance ; but his peculiar turn of thinking, 
and his pack of knowledge, made up of the 
remnants of rarities, rendered his conversa¬ 
tion desirable, in spite of his pedantry and 
ungracious address. I have often met with 
a crab apple in a hedge, which I have been 
tempted to eat for its flavour, even while I 
was disgusted by its austerity. The spirit 
of contradiction is naturally so strong in 
Lismahago, that I believe in my conscience 
he has rummaged, and read, and studied 
with indefatigable attention, in order to 
qualify himself to refute established maxims, 
and thus raise trophies for the gratifleation 
of polemical pride 

Oliver Goldsmith 
(1728-1774) 

Poet, dramatist, romancist. Chief works: T?i* 
Traveller^ The Deserted Village, She stoops to Conquer 
(drama), The Vicar of Wakefield (novel). 

From The Vicar of Wakefield (chap, i.) 

“ I was ever of opinion, that the honest 
man who married and brought up a large 
family, did more service than he who con¬ 
tinued single and only talked of population. 

“ From this motive, I had scarce taken 
orders for a year, before I began to think 
seriously of matrimony, and chose my wife 
as she did her wedding gown, not for a fine 
glossy surface, but such qualities as would 
wear well. To do her justice she was a 
good-natured notable woman ; and as for 
breeding, there were few country ladies who 
could show more. She could read any 
English book without much spelling ; but 
for pickling, preserving, and cooking none 
could excel her. 

" She prided herself also upon being an 
excellent contriver of housekeeping ; though 
I could never find that we grew richer with 
all her contrivances." 

From The Deserted Village 

** O blest retirement, friend to life's decline. 

Retreats from care, that never can be 
mine. 

How happy he who crowns, in shades like 
these, 

A youth of labour with an age of ease ; 

Who quits a world where strong tempta¬ 
tions try. 

And, since ^tis hard to combat, learns to 
fly 1 


For him no wretches, born to work and 
weep. 

Explore the mine, or tempt the dangerous 
deep ; 

Nor surly porter stands in guilty state. 

To spurn imploring famine from the gate : 

But on he moves to meet his latter end, 

Angels around befriending Virtue's friend ; 

Bends to the grave with unperceived 
decay. 

While Resignation gently slopes the way ; 

And, all his prospects brightening to the 
last. 

His heaven commences ere the world be 
past." 

Edmund Burke 
(1729-1797) 

Orator, political writer, statesman. Chief works: 
Refections on the French Revolution ; On the Sublime 
and Beautiful: Letters on a Regicide Peace, &c. 

From Letters on a Regicide Peace 

“ The rules and definitions of prudence 
can rarely be exact ; never universal. 1 
do not deny, that, in small, truckling states, 
a timely compromise with power has often 
been the means, and the only means, of 
drawing out their puny existence: but a 
great state is too much to be envied, too 
much dreaded, to find safety in humiliation. 

" To be secure, it must be respected. 
Power, and eminence, and consideration, 
are things not to be begged. They must be 
commanded ; and they, who supplicate for 
mercy from others, can never hope for 
justice through tiiemselves. 

" What justice they are to obtain, as the 
alms of an enemy, depends upon his char¬ 
acter : and that they ought well to know 
before they implicitly confide." 

Edward Gibbon 

{1737-1794) 

Historian. Author of The Decline and Fall cf the 
Roman Empire^xh^ greatest English historical work. 

Extract from vol. i. chap. vii. 

" Of the various forms of government 
which have prevailed in the world, an 
hereditary monarchy seems to present the 
fairest scope for ridicule. Is it possible to 
relate without an indignant smile, that, on 
the father's decease, the property of a nation, 
like that of a drove of oxen, descends to 
his infant son, as yet unknown to mankind 
or to himself, and that the bravest warriore 
and the wisest statesmen, relinquishing their 
natural rights to empire, approach the royal 
cradle with bended knees and protestations 
of inviolable fidelity ? Satire and declama¬ 
tion may paint these topics in the most 
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dazzling colours, but our more serious 
thoughts will respect a useful prejudice 
that establishes a rule of succession, inde¬ 
pendent of the passions of mankind ; and 
we shall cheerfully acquiesce in any ex¬ 
pedient which deprives the multitude of 
the dangerous, and indeed the ideal, power 
of giving themselves a master.'* 

William Cowper 
(1731-1800) 

Poet and miscellaneous writer. Chief works: Table 
TalAf The Tash, John Gilpin^ Letters^ &c. 

From John Gilpin 

** Away went Gilpin, and away 
Went Gilpin’s hat and wig. 

He lost them sooner than at first. 

For why ? they were too big. 

Now Mistress Gilpin, when she saw 
Her husband posting down 

Into the country far away. 

She pull’d out half-a-crown. 

And thus unto the youth she said 
That drove them to the Bell— 

This shall be yours when you bring back 
My husband safe and well. 

The youth did ride, and soon did meet 
John coming back amain ; 

Whom in a trice he tried to stop. 

By catching at his rein. 

But not performing what he meant. 

And gladly would have done. 

The frighted steed he frighted more. 

And made him faster run. 

Away went Gilpin, and away 
Went postboy at his heels. 

The postboy’s horse right glad to miss 
The lumb’ring of the wheels. 

Six gentlemen upon the road, 

Thus seeing Gilpin fly, 

With postboy scamp’ring in the rear. 

They raised the hue and cry :— 

* Stop thief ! stop thief !—a highwa^^man 1 * 
Not one of them was mute ; 

And all and each that pass’d that way 
Did join in the pursuit. 

And now the turnpike gates again 
Flew open in short space ; 

The toll-man thinking as before, 

That Gilpin rode a race. 

And so he did, and won it too. 

For he got first to town ; 

Nor stopp’d till where he first got up 
He dici again get down. 


Now let us sing—Long live the King, 
And Gilpin, long live he ; 

And when he next doth ride abroad. 
May I be there to see 1 ” 

George Crabbe 
(1754-1832) 

Poet. Chief works: The Library, The Parish 
Register, The Borough, The Newspaper, Tales, &c. 

From The Parish Register 

Is there a place, save one the poet sees, 

A land of love, of liberty, and ease ; 

Where labour wearies not, nor cares sup¬ 
press 

Th’ eternal flow of rustic happiness ; 

Where no proud mansion frowns in awful 
state. 

Or keeps the sunshine from the cottage- 
gate ; 

Where young and old, intent on pleasure 
throng, 

And half man’s life is holiday and song ? 

Vain search for scenes like these ! no view 
appears. 

By sighs unruffled or unstain’d by tears ; 

Since vice the world subdued, and waters 
drown’d. 

Auburn and Eden can no more be found. 

Hence good and evil mixed, but man 
has skill 

And power to part them, when he feels 
the will I 

Toil, care, and patience bless th’abstemious 
few. 

Fear, shame, and want the thoughtless 
herd pursue.” 

Thomas Campbell 
(1777-1844) 

Poet and miscellaneous writer. Chief works: The 
Pleasures of Hope, Gertrude of Wyoming. Minor 
poems: The Battle of the Baltic, Liohenlinden, Lord 
Ullin's Daughter, Ye Mariners of England, &c. 

The Pall of Poland 
From The Pleasures of Hope 

” In vain, alas, ye gallant few I 

From rank to rank your volley’d thunder 
flew :— 

Oh, bloodiest picture in the book of Time, 

Sarmatia fell, unwept, without a crime ; 

Found not a generous friend, a pitying foe. 

Strength in her arms, nor mercy in her 
woe I 

Dropp’d from her nerveless grasp the shat¬ 
tered spear. 

Closed her bright eye, and curb’d her high 
career ;— 

Hope, for a season, bade the world farewell. 

And Freedom shrieked — ^as Kosciusko 
fell I ’* 
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LochieVs Warning {Wizard's) 

Lochiel, Lochiel, beware of the day 

When the Lowlands shall meet thee in 
battle array ! 

For a field of the dead rushes red on my 
sight. 

And the clans of Culloden are scattered 
in fight. 

They rally, they bleed, for the kingdom 
and crown ; 

Woe, woe, to the riders that trample them 
down ! 

Proud Cumberland prances, insulting the 
slain, 

And their hoof-beaten bosoms are trod to 
the plain. 

But hark ! through the fast-flashing light¬ 
ning of war 

What steed to the desert flies frantic and 
far ? 

*Tis thee, O Glenullin I whose bride shall 
await 

Like a love-lighted watchfire, all night at 
the gate. 

A steed comes at morning: no rider is 
there ; 

But its bridle is red with the sign of 
despair. 

Weep, Albin 1 to death and captivity led I 

O weep ! but th}- tears cannot number the 
dead ; 

For a merciless sword o’er Culloden shall 
wave, 

Culloden ! that reeks with the blood of 
the brave.*' 

Robert Burns 
(1759-1796) 

Scotland's greatest poet. Chiefly noted for his songs, 
which have endeared him to his countrymen. Other 
works are : To a Mountain Daisy, The Cotter's Satur^ 
day Night, The Jolly Beggars, Tam o' Shanter, &c. 

Jean 

" Of a* the airts the wind can blaw, 

I dearly like the west, 

For there the bonnie lassie lives. 

The lassie I lo’e best: 

There wild woods grow, and rivers row. 
And mony a hill between ; 

But day and night my fancy's flight 
Is ever wi* my Jean. 

I see her in the dewy flowers, 

I see her sweet and fair: 

I hear her in the tunefu' birds, 

I hear her charm the air: 

There's not a bonnie flower that springs 
By fountain, shaw, or green. 

There's not a bonnie bird that sings. 

But minds me o' my Jean." 


Ae Fond Kiss 

“ Ae fond kiss, and then we sever; 

Ae fareweel, and then, for ever ! 

Deep in heart-wrung tears I'll pledge thee. 
Warring sighs and groans I’ll wage thee I 

Who shall say that Fortune grieves him, 
While the star of hope she leaves him ? 
Me, nae cheerfu' twinkle lights me; 

Dark despair around benights me. 

I'll ne’er blame my partial fancy, 

Naething could resist my Nancy ; 

But to see her was to love her, 

Love but her, and love for ever. 

Had we never loved sae kindly, 

Had we never loved sae blindly. 

Never met—or never parted. 

We had ne’er been broken-hearted. 

Fare thee weel, thou first and fairest! 

Fare thee weel, thou first and dearest I 
Thine be ilka joy and treasure, 

Peace, enjoyment, love, and pleasure I 

Ae fond kiss, and then we sever; 

Ae fareweel, alas, for ever ! 

Deep in heart-wrung tears I’ll pledge thee. 
Warring sighs and groans I’ll wage thee ! " 

Stanzas from To a Mountain Daisy 

" There, in thy scanty mantle clad. 

Thy snawy bosom sunward spread. 
Thou lifts thy unassuming head 
In humble guise ; 

But now the share uptears thy bed. 

And low thou lies ! 

Such is the fate of artless maid, 

Sweet flow’ret of the rural shade I 
By love’s simplicity betrayed, 

And guileless trust. 

Till she, like thee, all soiled, is laid 
Low i' the dust. 

Such is the fate of simple bard, 

On life’s rough ocean luckless starred I 
Unskilful he to note the card 
Of prudent lore, 

Till billows rage, and gales blow hard. 
And whelm him o'er." 

Sir Walter Scott 
(1771-1832) 

Novelist, poet, and miscellaneous writer. Chief 
poems: Z^ay of the I^ast Minstrel, Mamtion, Lady of 
the Lake. Novels: The Waver ley Series, Guy Manner- 
ing,RobRoy, The Heart of Midlothian, The Antiquary, 
Ivanhoe, &c. &c. Also wrote Life of Napoleon, Life of 
Swift, &c. 

From The Heart of Midlothian 

If I were to choose a spot from which 
the rising or setting sun could be seen to the 
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greatest possible advantage, it would be that 
wild path winding around the foot of the 
high belt of semicircular rocks, called Salis¬ 
bury Crags, and marking the verge of the 
steep descent which slopes down into the 
glen on the south-eastern side of the City 
of Edinburgh. The prospect, in its general 
outline, commands a close-built, high-piled 
city, stretching itself out beneath, in a form 
which, to a romantic imagination, may be 
supposed to represent that of a dragon ; 
now a noble arm of the sea, with its rocks, 
isles, distant shores, and boundary of 
mountains; and now a fair and fertile 
champaign country, varied with hill, dale, 
and rock, and skirted by the picturesque 
ridge of the Pentland mountains. But as 
the path gently circles around the base of 
the cliffs, the prospect, composed as it is 
of these enchanting and sublime objects, 
changes at every step, and presents them 
blended with, or divided from, each other, 
in every possible variety which can gratify 
the eye and the imagination. When a piece 
of scenery, so beautiful, yet so varied—so 
exciting by its intricacy, and yet so sublime, 
—is lighted up by the tints of morning or of 
evening, and displays all that variety of 
shadowy depth, exchanged with partial 
brilliancy, which gives character even to 
the tamest of landscapes, the effect ap¬ 
proaches near to enchantment.*' 

From Marmion (canto vi. 30 ) 

" O Woman I in our hours of ease. 
Uncertain, coy, and hard to please. 

And variable as the shade 

By the light quivering aspen made : 

When pain and anguish wring the brow, 

A ministering angel thou ! ** 

From The Lady of the Lake 

** A chieftain's daughter seemed the maid ; 
Her satin snood, her silken plaid. 

Her golden brooch, such birth betrayed. 
And seldom was a snood amid 
Such wild luxuriant ringfets hid. 

Whose glossy black to shame might bring 
The plumage of the raven's wing ; 

And seldom o'er a breast so fair. 

Mantled a plaid with modest care. 

And never brooch the folds combined 
Above a heart more good and kind. 

Her kindness and her worth to spy. 

You need but gaze in Ellen's eye ; 

Not Katrine, in her mirror blue. 

Gives back the shaggy banks more true 
Than every free-born glance confessed 
The guileless movements of her breast; 
Whether jojr danced in her dark eye. 

Or woe or pity claimed a sigh. 


Or filial love was glowinr there. 

Or meek devotion pour'd a prayer. 

Or tale of injury called forth 
The indignant spirit of the North. 

One only passion unreveal'd, 

With maiden pride the maid concealed. 
Yet not less purely felt the flame ;— 

O need I tell that passion's name ! " 

Samuel Taylor Coleridge 
(1772-1834) 

Poet and miscellaneous writer. Chief works: The 
Rime of the Ancient Mariner^ Christabel (a fragment), 
Ode to the Departing Year, Hymn before Sunrise in 
the Vale of Chamouni, Lectures on Shakespeare, Bio- 
graphia Literaria, &c. 

From The Rime of the Ancient Mariner 

“ The fair breeze blew, the white foam flew. 
The furrows streamed off free. 

We were the first that ever burst 
Into that silent sea. 

Down dropt the breeze, the sails dropt 
down, 

'Twas sad as sad could be ; 

And we did speak only to break 
The silence of the sea. 

All in a hot and copper sky. 

The bloody sun at noon 
Right up above the mast did stand. 

No bigger than the moon. 

Water, water, everywhere. 

And all the boards did shrink; 

Water, water, everywhere. 

Nor any drop to drink. 

The very deep did rot: O Christ I 
That ever this should be ! 

Yea, slimy things did crawl with legs 
Upon the slimy sea." 

From Christabel 

" The lovely lady Christabel, 

Whom her father loved so well. 

What makes her in the wood so late 
A furlong from the castle gate ? 

She had dreams all yesternight 
Of her own betrothed knight; 

Dreams that made her moan and leap 
As on her bed she lay in sleep : 

And she in midnight wood will pray 
For the weal of her lover that's far away. 

She stole along, she nothing spoke. 

The breezes they were still also ; 

And naught was green upon the oak, 

But moss and rarest mistletoe ; 

She kneels beneath the huge oak tree 
And in silence prayeth she." 
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Charles Lamb 
(1775-1834) 

Es'^ayist, critic, poet. Chief works: Essays of Elia; 
tales founded on the Plays of Shakespeare ; occasional 
{)oems ; &c. 

A Quaker’s Meeting 
From the Essays of Elia 

Reader, would'st thou know what peace 
and quiet mean ; would’st thou find a refuge 
from the noises and clamours of the multi¬ 
tude ; would’st thou enjoy at once solitude 
and society; would’st thou possess the 
depths of thine own spirit in stillness, with¬ 
out being shut out from the consolatory 
faces of thy species ; would’st thou be alone, 
and yet accompanied ; solitary, yet not 
desolate ; singular, yet not without some to 
keep thee in countenance ; a unit in aggre¬ 
gate ; a simple in composite :—come with 
me into a Quaker’s Meeting.” 

The Old Familiar Faces 

I have had playmates, I have had com¬ 
panions. 

In my ddi.ys of childhood, in my joyful 
school days. 

All, all are gone, the old familiar faces. 

I have been laughing, I have been carous¬ 
ing. 

Drinking late, sitting late, with my bosom 
cronies, 

All, all are gone, the old familiar faces, 

I loved a love once, fairest among women ; 
Closed are her doors on me, I must not 
see her— 

All, all are gone, the old familiar faces. 

I have a friend, a kinder friend has no man ; 
Like an ingrate, I left my friend abruptlv ; 
Left him, to muse on the old familiar 
faces. 

Ghost-like, I paced round the haunts of 
my childhood. 

Earth seemed a desart [sic] I was bound to 
traverse. 

Seeking to find the old familiar faces. 

Friend of my bosom, thou more than a 
brother, 

Why wert not thou born in my father’s 
dwelling ? 

So might we talk of the old familiar faces— 

How some they have died, and some they 
have left me, 

And some are taken from me ; all are 
departed ; 

All, all are gone, the old familiar faces.” 


Jane Austen 
(1775-1817) 

Novelist, skilful in delineating character. Chiaf 
works : Pride and Prejudice, Mansfield Park, Persua- 
sion. Sense and Sensibility. 

From Mansfield Park 

” A young woman, pretty, lively, with a 
harp as elegant as herself, and both placed 
near a window, cut down to the ground, and 
opening on a little lawn, surrounded by 
shrubs in the rich foliage of summer, was 
enough to catch any man’s heart. The 
season, the scene, the air, were all favourable 
to tenderness and sentiment. Mrs. Grant 
and her tambour frame were not without 
their use ; it was all in harmony ; and as 
everything will turn to account when love 
is once set going, even the sandwich tray, 
and Dr. Grant doing the honours of it, were 
worth looking at. Without stud 5 dng the 
business, however, or knowing what he was 
about, Edmund was beginning, at the end 
of a week of such intercourse, to be a good 
deal in love ; and to the credit of the lady 
it may be added, that, without his being a 
man of the world or an elder brother, 
without any of the arts of flattery or the 
gaieties of small talk, he began to fee agree¬ 
able to her. She felt it to be so, though she 
had not foreseen, and could hardly under¬ 
stand it: for he was not pleasant by any 
common rule ; he talked no nonsense ; he 
paid no compliments: his opinions were 
unbending, his attentions tranquil and 
simple.” 

Lord Byron 
(1788-1824) 

Poet. Chief works: Hours of Idleness, English 
Bards and Scotch Reviewers, Childe Harold^s Pilgrim^ 
age. The Prisoner of Chillon, Don Juan, Cain, 
Mazeppa, &c. &c. 

From The Isles of Greece 

” The mountains look on Marathon— 

And Marathon looks on the sea ; 

And musing there an hour alone, 

I dream’d that Greece might still be 
free ; 

For standing on the Persians’ grave, 

I could not deem myself a slave. 

A king sat on the rocky brow 

Which looks o’er sea-born Salamis ; 

And ships by thousands lay below, 

And men in nations ;—all were his ! 

He counted them at break of day— 

And when the sun set where were they ? 
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And where are they ? and where art thou. 
My country ? On thy voiceless shore 
The neroic lay is tuneless now— 

The heroic bosom beats no more ! 

And must thy lyre, so long divine. 
Degenerate into hands like mine ? 

*Tis something, in the dearth of fame. 
Though link’d among a fetter’d race. 

To feel at least a patriot’s shame. 

Even as I sing, suffuse my face ; 

For what is left the poet here ? 

For Greeks a blush—for Greece a tear.” 

From The Dream 

” Our life is twofold : Sleep hath its own 
world, 

A boundary between the things misnamed 
Death and existence : Sleep hath its own 
world. 

And a wide realm of wild reality ; 

And dreams in their development have 
breath. 

And tears, and tortures, and the touch of 

joy; 

They leave a weight upon our waking 
thoughts. 

They take a weight from off our waking 
toils. 

They do divide our being : they become 
A portion of ourselves as of our time. 

And look like heralds of eternity ; 

They pass like spirits of the past, they 
speak 

Like sibyls of the future: they have 
power — 

The tyranny of pleasure and of pain ; 
They make us what we were not—what 
they will. 

And shake us with the vision that’s gone by 
The dread of vanis’d shadows—Are they 
so ? 

Is not the past all shadow ? What are 
they ? 

Creations of the mind ? The mind can 
make 

Substances, and people planets of its own 
With beings brighter than have been, and 
give 

A breath to forms, which can outlive all 
flesh.” 

Robert Southey 
(1774-1843) 

Poet and biographer. Chief works; Thalaba, 
The Curse of ICehama, Several Odes, Lives of Bunyan^ 
Cromwellt Nelson, and Wesley. 

Stanzas written in his Library 

** My dayB among the Dead are past; 
Around me I behold. 

Where’er these casual eyes are cast. 

The mighty minds of old. 


With them I take delight in weal. 

And seek relief in woe ; 

And while I understand and feel 
How much to them I owe. 

My cheeks have often been bedewed 
With tears of thoughtful gratitude. 

My thoughts are with the Dead, with them 
I live in long-past years. 

Their virtues love, their faults condemn, 
Partake their hopes and fears, 

And from their lessons seek and find 
Instruction with a humble mind. 

My hopes are with the Dead, anon 
My place with them will be. 

And I with them shall travel on 
Through all futurity ; 

Yet leaving here a name, I trust. 

That will not perish wdth tlie dust.” 

Kailyal 
From Kehama 

** Well might thou thus adore that heavenly 
Maid 

For never Nymph of Mountain, 

Of (irove, or"Lake, or Fountain, 

With a diviner presence filled the shade. 
No idle ornaments deface 
Her natural grace. 

Musk-spot, nor sandal-streak, nor scarlet 
stain, 

Ear-drop, nor chain, nor arm nor ankle- 
ring, 

Nor trinkery on front, or neck, or breast, 
Marring the perfect form ; she seemed 
a thing 

Of Heaven’s prime uncorrupted work, a 
child 

Of early Nature undefiled, 

A daughter of the years of innocence.” 

William Wordsworth 
(1770-1850) 

One of England’s great poets. Chief works: The 
Excursion, The White Doe of Rylsione. Poems on 
various subjects, and many beautiful sonnets. 

From The Tables Turned 

** One impulse from a vernal wood 
May teach you more of man. 

Of moral evil and of good, 

Than all the sages can,” 

From Intimations of Immortality 
“ Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting ; 
The soul that rises with us, our life's star. 
Hath had elsewhere its setting, 

And cometh from afar ; 

Not in entire forgetfulness. 

And not in utter nakedness. 
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But trailing clouds of glory do we come 
From God who is our home ; 
Heaven lies about us in our infancy ! 
Shades of the prison-house begin to close 
Upon the growing boy, 

But he beholds the light, and whence it 
flows,— 

He sees it in his joy ; 

The youth, who daily from the east 
Must travel, still is Nature’s priest, 

And by the vision splendid 
Is on the way attended ; 

At length the man perceives it die away. 
And fade into the light of common day.’* 

On the Extinction of the Venetian 
Rei 

“ Once did she hold the gorgeous East in fee ; 
And was the safeguard of the West: the 
worth 

Of Venice did not fall below her birth, 
Venice the eldest Child of Liberty. 

She was a maiden city, bright and free; 

No guile seduced, no force could violate; 
And when she took unto herself a mate. 
She must espouse the everlasting Sea. 

And what if she had seen those glories 
fade. 

Those titles vanish, and that strength 
decay; 

Yet shall scimc tribute of regret be paid 
When her long life hath reach’d its final 
day: 

Men arc we, and must grieve when even 
the shade 

Of that which once was great is pass’d 
away.” 

Percy Bysshe Shelley 
(1792-1822) 

Poet. Chief works; Queen Mah, Alasfor, Adonais, 
The Cloud, Ode to the Skylark, The Revolt of Islam, 
Prometheus Unbound, &c. 

From The Cloud 

” I bring fresh showers for the thirsting 
flowers. 

From the seas and the streams ; 

I bear light shade for the leaves when laid 
In their noon-day dreams. 

From my wings are shaken the dews that 
waken 

The sweet buds every one. 

When rocked to rest on their mother’s 
breast, 

As she dances about the sun. 

I wield the flail of the lashing hail. 

And whiten the green plains under; 
And then again I dissolve it in rain. 

And laugh as I pass in thunder. 


I am the daughter of earth and water. 

And the nursling of the sky ; 

I pass through the pores of the ocean and 
shores ; 

I change but I cannot die. 

For after the rain when, with never a stain, 
The pavilion of heaven is bare. 

And the winds and sunbeams with their 
convex gleams 

Build up the blue dome of air, 

I silently laugh at my own cenotaph. 

And out of the caverns of rain. 

Like a child from the womb, like a ghost 
from the tomb, 

I arise and unbuild it again.” 

The World's Wanderers 

I 

' Tell me, thou star, whose wings of light 
Speed thee in thy fiery flight. 

In what cavern of the night 

Will thy pinions close now ? 

II 

Tell me, moon, thou pale and grey 
Pilgrim of heaven’s homeless way. 

In what depth of night or day 

Seekest thou repose now ? 

III 

Weary wind, who wanderest 
Like the world’s rejected guest. 

Hast thou still some secret nest 

On the tree or billows ? ” 

John Keats 
(1795-1821) 

Poet of great promise who died young. Chief 
works: Endymion, Hyperion^ Eve of St. Agries, &c. 

Fallen Saturn 
(From Hyperion) 

** Deep in the shady sadness of a vale 
Far sunken from the healthy breath of 
morn. 

Far from the fiery noon, and Eve’s one 
star. 

Set grey-haired Saturn, quiet as a stone. 
Still as the silence round about his lair ; 
Forest on forest hung about his head 
Like cloud on cloud. No stir of air was 
there. 

Not so much life as on a summer’s day 
Robs not one light seed from the feather’d 
grass. 

But where the dead leaf fell, there did it 
rest. 

A stream went voiceless by, still deaden’d 
more 

By reason of his fallen divinity. 
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Spreading a shade; the Naiad *mid her 
reeds 

Pressed her cold finger closer to her lips. 

Along the margin-sand large footmarks 
went, 

No further than to where his feet had 
stray’d. 

And slept there since. Upon the sodden 
ground, 

His old right hand lay nerveless, listless, 
dead, 

Unsceptred ; and his realmless eyes were 
closed ; 

While his bow’d head seemed list’ning to 
the Earth, 

His ancient mother, for some comfort yet ” 

Lord Macaulay 
(1800-1859) 

Historian, essayist, poet. Chief woiks: Histoty of 
Bngldnd from the Accession of Ja7nes II ,, Essays, Lays of 
Ancient Ronie^ &c. 

The Acquittal of the Bishops 

** At ten the Court again met. The crowd 
was greater than ever. The jury appeared in 
their box, and there was a breathless stillness. 

Sir Samuel Astry spoke ; ‘ Do you find 
the defendants, or any of them, guilty of the 
misdemeanour whereof they are impeached, 
or not guilty ? ’ Sir Roger Langley an¬ 
swered, * Not guilty.* As the words passed 
his lips, Halifax sprung up and waved his 
hat. At that signal, benches and galleries 
raised a shout. In a moment ten thousand 
persons, who crowded the great hall, replied 
with a still louder shout, which made the 
old oaken roof crack; and, in another 
moment, the innumerable throng without 
set up a third huzza, which was heard at 
Temple Bar. The boats which covered the 
Thames gave an answering cheer. A peal 
of gunpowder was heard on the water, and 
another, and another ; and so, in a few 
moments, the glad tidings went flying past 
the Savoy and the Friars to London Bridge, 
and to the forest of masts below.” 

Ivry 

(The opening stanza only) 

" Now glory to the Lord of hosts, from whom 
all glories are ! 

And glory to our sovereign liege. King 
Henry of Navarre I 

Now, let there be the merry sound of 
music and of dance. 

Through thy cornfields green, and many 
vines, oh, pleasant land of France ! 

And thou, Rochelle, our own Rochelle, 
proud city of the waters. 

Again let rapture light the eyes of all thy 
mournii^ daughters. 


As thou wert constant in our ills, be 
joyous in our joy. 

For cold, and stiff, and still, are they who 
wrought thy walls annoy. 

Hurrah 1 hurrah ! a single field hath 
turned the chance of war ! 

Hurrah ! hurrah ! for Ivry, and King 
Henry of Navarre I ” 

Thomas Carlyle 
(1795-1881) 

Philosopher and historian. Chief works: French 
Revolution^ Lives of Schiller and Frederick the Greats 
Oliver CrotnwelTs Letters and Speeches^ Past and 
Present, Heroes and Hero Worship, &c. 

The Gospel of Work 
From Past and Present 

” All true Work is sacred ; in all true 
Work, were it but true hand-labour, there 
is something of divineness. Labour, wide 
as the Earth, has its summit in Heaven. 
Sweat of the brow ; and up from that to 
sweat of the brain, sweat of the heart; 
which includes all Kepler calculations, 
Newton meditations, all Sciences, all spoken 
epics, all acted Heroisms, Martyrdoms,—up 
to that * Agony of bloody sweat,* which ail 
men call divine ! O brother, if this is not 
‘ worship,* then I say, the more pity for 
worship ; for this is the noblest thing yet 
discovered under God’s sky.” 

On Dante's Portrait 
From Heroes and Hero Worship 

”... that Portrait commonly attributed 
to Giotto, which looking on it, you cannot 
help inclining to think genuine, whoever 
did it. To me it is a most touching face ; 
perhaps of all faces that I know, the most 
so. Lonely there, painted as on vacancy, 
with the simple laurel wound round it; 
the deathless sorrow and pain, the known 
victory which is also deathless ;—significant 
of the whole history of Dante ! I think it 
is the mournfullest face that ever was 

ainted from reality ; an altogether tragic, 

eart-affecting face. There is in it, as 
foundation of it, the softness, tenderness, 
gentle affection as of a child ; but all this 
is as if congealed into sharp contradiction, 
into abnegation, isolation, proud hopeless 
pain. A soft ethereal soul looking out so 
stern, implacable, grim-trenchant, as from 
imprisonment of thick-ribbed ice I Withal 
it is a silent pain too, a silent scornful one: 
the lip is curled in a kind of godlike disdain 
of the thing that is eating out his heart,— 
as if it were withal a mean insignificant 
thing, as if he whom it had power to torture 
and strangle were greater than it. The face 
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of one wholly in protest, and lifelong un¬ 
surrendering battle, against the world- 
Affection all Converted into indignation; 
an implacable indignation ; slow, equable, 
silent, like that of a god ! The eye too, it 
looks out as in a kind of surprise^ a kind of 
inquiry. Why the world was of such a sort ? 
Tms is Dante : so he looks, this * voice of 
ten silent centuries/ and sings us ‘ his mystic 
unfathomable song/ ** 

Alfred Tennyson 
(1809-1892) 

Poet. Chief works: Idylls of the King, /« Memo- 
riam^ Princess^ Maud, Harold, Becket, Queen Mary, 
&c. 

Stanzas from In Memoriam 

I held it truth, with him who sings 
To one clear harp in divers tones. 

That men may rise on stepping-stones 

Of their dead selves to higher things. 

But who shall so forecast the years 
And find in loss a gain to match ? 

Or teach a hand thro’ time to catch 

The far-off interest of tears ? 

Let love clasp grief lest both be drowned. 
Let darkness keep her raven gloss ; 

Ah ! sweeter to be drunk with loss. 

To dance with death, to beat the ground. 

Than that the victor Hours should scorn 
The long result of love, and boast, 

‘ Behold the man that loved and lost. 

But all he was is overworn/ 

I sometimes hold it half a sin 
To put in words the grief I feel: 

For words, like Nature, half reveal 

And half conceal the soul within. 

I hold it true, whate’er befall, 

I feel it when I sorrow most; 

’Tis better to have loved and lost 

Than never to have loved at all.’* 

Elizabeth Barrett Browning 
(1809-1861) 

Poetess. Chief works: Translation of Prometheus 
Bound, Casa Guidi Windows, Aurora Leigh, Cowper's 
Grave, The cry of the Children, The Seraphim, &c. 

Prometheus 

** Under earth, under Hades, 

Where the home of the shade is. 

All into the deep, deep Tartarus, 

I would he had hurled me adown. 

I would he had plunged me, fastened thus 
In the knotted chain with the savage clang. 
All into the dark where there should be none. 
Neither god nor another, to laugh and sec. 


But now the winds sing thro’ and shake 
The hurtling chains wherein I hang. 
And I, in my naked sorrows, make 
Much mirth for my enemy.” 

From Aurora Leigh 

* And verily many thinkers of this age. 

Aye, many Christian teachers, half in 
heaven. 

Are wrong in just my sense, who under¬ 
stood 

Our natural world too insularly, as if 
No spiritual part completed it. 
Consummating its meaning, rounding all 
To justice and perfection, line by line. 
Form by form, nothing single nor alone. 
The great below clenched by the great 
alx)ve.” 


William Makepeace Thackeray 
(1811-1863) 

Novelist, &c. Chief works: Vanity Fair, The 
Newcomes, Pendennis, Esmond, Philip, The Vir¬ 
ginians, The Book of Snobs, The Yellowplush Papers, 
History of the Four Georges, &c. 

Respect paid to Riches 
From Vanity Fair 

” What a dignity it gives an old lady, that 
balance at her bankers I How tenderly we 
look at her faults if she is a relative (and 
may every reader have a score of such), 
what a kind good-natured old creature we 
find her 1 

”How the junior partner of Hobbs and 
Dobbs leads her smiling to the carriage with 
the lozenge upon it, and the fat wheezy 
coachman ! How when she comes to pay 
us a visit, we generally find an opportunity 
to let our friends know her station in the 
world ! We say (and with perfect truth) I 
wish I had Miss MaeWhirter’s signature to 
a cheque for five thousand pounds. She 
wouldn’t miss it, says your wife. She is my 
aunt, say you, in an easy careless way, when 
your friend asks if Miss MaeWhirter is any 
relative. Your wife is perpetually sending 
her little testimonies of affection, your little 
girls work endless worsted baskets, cushions 
and footstools for her. What a good fire 
there is in her room when she comes to 
ay you a visit, although your wife laces 
er stays without one I The house during 
her stay assumes a festive, neat, warm, 
jovial, snug appearance not visible at other 
seasons. You yourself, dear Sir, forget to 
go to sleep after dinner, and find yourself 
all of a sudden (though you invariably lose) 
very fond of a rubber. What good dinners 
you have—game every day. Malmsey, 
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Madeira, and no end of fish from London. 
Even the servants in the kitchen share in 
the general prosperity ; and, somehow, 
during the stay of Miss MacWhirter’s fat 
coachman, the beer is grown much stronger, 
and the consumption of tea and sugar in 
the nursery (where her maid takes her meals) 
is not regarded in the least. Is it so, or 
is it not so ? I appeal to the middle classes. 
Ah, gracious powers I I wish you would 
send me an old aunt—a maiden aunt—an 
aunt with a lozenge on her carriage, and a 
front of light coffee-coloured hair—how my 
children should work bags for her, and 
my Julia and I would make her comfort¬ 
able I Sweet—sweet vision 1 Foolish—foolish 
dream ! 

Charles Dickens 
(1812-1870) 

The most popular of iLnglish novelists. Chief 
works: Sketches by Boz, Pickwick Papers^ Oliver 
Twisty Nicholas Nickleby, Our Mutual Friend, The 
Old Curiosity Shop, Barnaby Pudge, Martin Chuzxlewit^ 
David Copperjield, Little Dorrit, Dombey and Son, 
Great Expectations, Tale of Two Cities, The Mystery 
of Edwin Drood, &c. 

Oliver Astonishes Noah 

From Oliver Twist 

** One day, Oliver and Noah had descended 
into the kitchen at the usual dinner-hour, to 
banquet upon a small joint of mutton—a 
pound and a half of the worst end of the 
neck—when, Charlotte being called out of 
the way, there ensued a brief interval of 
time, which Noah Clay pole, being hungry 
and vicious, considered he could not pos¬ 
sibly devote to a worthier purpose than 
aggravating and tantalising young Oliver 
Twist. 

Intent upon this innocent amusement, 
Noah put his feet on the tablecloth ; and 
pulled Oliver’s hair ; and twitched his ears ; 
and expressed his opinion that he was a 
' sneak *; and furthermore announced his 
intention of coming to see him hanged, 
whenever that desirable event should take 
place; and entered upon various other 
topics of petty annoyance, like a malicious 
and ill-conditioned charity-boy as he was. 
But none of these taunts producing the 
desired effect of making Oliver cry, Noah 
attempted to be more facetious still; and 
in this attempt, did what many small wits, 
with far greater reputations than Noah, 
sometimes do to this day, when they want 
to be funny. He got rather personal. 


' Work’us,’ said Noah, ' how’s your 
mother ? ’ 

** * She’s dead,* replied Oliver, ‘ don’t you 
say anjrthing about her to me.’ Oliver’s 
colour rose as he said this ; he breathed 
quickly; and there was a curious working 
of the mouth and nostrils, which Mr. Clay- 
pole thought must be the immediate pre¬ 
cursor of a violent fit of crying. Under this 
impression he returned to "the charge. 

' What did she die of, Work’us ? ” said 
Noah. 

“ ‘ Of a broken heart, some of our old 
nurses told me,’ replied Oliver ; more as if 
he was talking to himself than answering 
Noah. ‘ I think I know what it must be to 
die of that.’ 

“ ‘ Tol - dc - rol - lol - lol, right fol - lairy, 
Work’us,’ said Noah, as a tear rolled down 
Oliver’s cheek. * What’s set you a snivelling 
now ? ’ 

'Not you,’ replied Oliver, hastily brush¬ 
ing the tear away. ' Don’t think it.’ 

'' * Oh, not me, eh ? ’ sneered Noah. 

‘ No, not you,’ replied Oliver sharply. 
‘There; thars enough. Don’t say any* 
thing more to me about her; you’d better 
not! ’ 

“ ‘ Better not I ’ exclaimed Noah. ' Well! 
Better not! Work’us, don’t be impudent. 
Your mother, too ! She was a nice ’un, she 
was. Oh Lor ! ’ And here Noah nodded his 
head expressively ; and curled up as much 
of his small red nose as muscular action 
could collect together, for the occasion. 

“ ‘ Ycr know, Work’us,’ continued Noah, 
emboldened by Oliver’s silence, and speak¬ 
ing in a jeering tone of affected pity ; of 
all tones the most annoying; ‘ yer know, 
Work’us, it can’t be helped now ; and of 
course you couldn’t help it then : I’m very 
sorry for it; and I’m sure we all are, and 
pity you very much. But yer must know, 
Work’iis, yer mother was a regular right- 
down bad ’un.’ 

“ ‘ What did you say ? ’ inquired Oliver, 
looking up very quickly. 

“ ‘ A regular right-down bad ’un, Work’us,’ 
replied Noah coolly. ‘ And it’s a great deal 
better, Work’us, that she died when she did, 
or she’d have been hard-labouring in Bride¬ 
well, or transported, or hung; which is 
more likely than either, isn’t it ? ’ 

“ Crimson with fury, Oliver started up ; 
overthrew the chair and table ; seized Noah 
by the throat; shook him in the violence 
of his rage, till his teeth chattered in his 
head ; and, collecting his whole force into 
one heavy blow, felled him to the ground.” 
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CHAPTEK IV 
FOLK POETRY 


Folk-Songs 

In early civilisation poetry and song are 
communal—that is, they spring from the 
people. Some one must have composed the 
song, but he was forgotten ; it was handed 
down orally, and no doubt changed in trans¬ 
mission. This would account lor the dif¬ 
ferent extant versions of ballads and songs. 

The old folk-song is fast dying out. Fifty 
years ago the rustics sang old ballads and 
songs; now they whistle the latest music- 
hall ditty. Only among the children does 
the folk-song persist. Scientists tell us that 
the young of animals tend to resemble the 
ancestors they evolved from. The theory 
applies to children’s songs and games. In 
his stories the boy keeps alive the ancient 
tales of Jack the Giant-Killer, in her rhymes 
the girl preserves the folk-story of Little 
Bo-Peep. In their games children copy the 
doings of their elders, hence we find games 
dealing with matrimony, hunting, and war. 

There is much to be learned from these 
games. The present writer remembers a 
rhyme used by schoolgirls in Forfarshire, 
Scotland, in playing a matrimony ” game. 
It ran thus : 

** The wind and the wind and the wind blows 
high, 

The ram comes pattering from the sky ; 

i GivTs name) says she’ll die 
'or the lad with the rolling eye. 

She is handsome, she is pretty. 

She is the girl of the golden city ; 

She is counted one, two, three ; 

How I wonder who he’ll be ! 

They pause to choose a hoy's name.) 

Boy's name) says he loves her ; 

All the boys are fighting for her ; 

Let the boys do what they like, 

{Boy's name) will have his wife.” 

Now, in Staffordshire, England, the girls 
sing this rhyme : 

The wind wind blows and the rain rain goes. 
And the clouds come gathering from the sky. 
{flirt's name) is very pretty ; 

She is a girl of a noble city ; 

She is the girl of one, two, three ; 

Pray come tell me who’s she’ll be. 

{They pause, and she chooses a hoy*$ name.) 
(Boy's name) says he loves her ; 

All the boys are fighting for her ; 

Let the boys say what they will, 

{Boy's name)'3 got her still. 


Obviously the two versions are from the 
same source. The rhyme may have been 
carried either north or south in later years, 
but there is a probability that the two ver¬ 
sions are descended from a common ancestor 
known to the folk. It should be remembered 
that the non-Celtic people in Scotland spoke 
a Northern English dialect in early times. 

Doggerel rhymes for counting out—that 
is, finding out who is “ it ” in a game, seem 
to be communal. One of them runs : 

'"Eenitie, fecnitie, fickity feg, 

Ell dell domin’s egg ; 

Irky, birky, starry rock, 

An tan too’s Jock ; 

Black pudden, white troot. 

That shows you’re oot.” 

This jumble is found in varying forms in 
North-East Scotland. Snatches like this 
suggest that early folk-song was more con¬ 
cerned with a good rattling rhythm than 
with sense. The songs of the West African 
negroes seem to be rhythmical and nothing 
more ; one man beats a tom-tom mono¬ 
tonously, and the others dance clumsily 
and mutter what may be sense, but what 
sounds like jargon. 

We may conclude that our own Teutonic 
and Celtic ancestors had their folk-songs. 
One man in the tribe would be famous for 
his voice, and he would sing to the others. 
This man would become the minstrel of the 
tribe. 

We know that the Saxons before they 
invaded Britain had their minstrels. In 
Beowulf we find minstrels telling stories in 
song, and accompan 3 dng themselves on the 
harp. The hero Beowulf hears in song of 
the doings of the monster Grendal. The 
minstrel does not appear in Teutonic history 
until war began to take the predominant 
place in the fourth century ; then he re¬ 
counted the doings of the tribe’s heroes. 
But singing was by no means confined to 
the minstrel; in Beowulf we find the king 
taking the harp and singing. Much later 
we have the story of King Alfred, disguised 
as a minstrel entering the Danish camp. 
Alfred possibly used to amuse his soldiers 
at leisure moments. In the Norse sagas 
the minstrel goes into battle and sings to 
the men. 

The chief point about the early minstrel 
was that he played the part of the modem 
newspaper; he carried tales from place to 
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place. He did not express his own indi¬ 
viduality. Sometimes, as in Beowulf, min¬ 
strel phrases, “ I saw,” “ I know,” ” I know 
not whither,” appear, but they were stock 
terms that meant nothing. 

In later history the minstrel degenerates ; 
after the closing of the Roman theatres he 
becomes a sort of travelling acrobat or 
clown. 

Whether the minstrel composed his own 
songs or sang the folk-songs is a question 
often debated. The main consideration is 
that all over Europe folk-song flourished 
from the earliest times. In the Middle 
Ages we find the troubadours of Provence, 
the trouvdres of North France, and the 
minnesingers of Germany, singing their 
songs. The minnesingers were of aris¬ 
tocratic descent and sang of love (German, 
minne), composing and setting to music 
their own verses. Contests were frequent. 
In time the minnesingers degenerated and 
their songs became coarse. The knights 
ceased to write, and the craftsmen took 
their place. These craftsmen were the 
meistersingers. Wagner’s opera. The Mets- 
tersingers, gives one an excellent impression 
of the singing contests of the time. We see 
the same kind of contest in the opera 
Tannhduser, 

The songs of the trouvdrcs and the meister¬ 
singers were not exactly folk-songs, for the 
chief characteristic of a folk-song is its lack 
of conscious art. But both trouv^res and 
meistersingers borrowed from the folk¬ 
songs. Much later Robert Burns borrowed 
the folk-songs of Scotland and made them 
perfect works of conscious art. 

We have advanced the theory that folk¬ 
songs began with rhythmical jargon. In 
old folk-songs we find series of interjections 
{cf. Shakespeare’s songs with their ” Hey 
nonny nonny ”), just as we find the meaning¬ 
less jumble of words in children’s rhymes. 
Jargon formed the refrain, another charac¬ 
teristic of the folk-song. The third charac¬ 
teristic of the early folk-songs is repetition. 
In the early ballads, verses are repeated 
again and again, e.g. in Baby Lon, but many 
refrains were in Latin. 

The first folk-songs were always connected 
with the dance. The call to the dance and 
the interchange of crude satire by rustics 
are common features. 

In the early Middle Ages Latin hymns 
were sung in the English churches, and the 
metre of the h5min9 must have affected the 
rustic’s sense of rhjrthm. Travelling min¬ 
strels brought the folk-song nearer to the 
h 5 mins in form, and the cultured Anglo- 
French verse of the aristocracy lent to and 
borrowed from the folk-song. 

Of great importance are the carols. 


Carols were religious and therefore popular. 
Many were in Latin and English combined. 
It is here that lyrical movement comes in 
almost for the first time. In the carol we 
see the repetition common to early folk¬ 
songs ; 

Of a rose, a lovely rose, of a rose I sing, I sing, 

Jesu, Jesu, Jesu, Jesu, 

Save us all thro' thy virtu.” 

The folk-song enters into the mystery 
plays, the lyrical stanzas being almost 
perfect in these songs. Here we have 
dialogue in verse, and dialogue was common 
in folk-song. 

The early folk-song did not set out to 
teach anything ; it was only later that it 
became didactic. We have songs that gave 
simple advice on morals. Late also are 
the songs that satire women and the songs 
of drinking. These two are sometimes com¬ 
bined—the women gossip while they drink. 
Dunbar’s Twa Mernt Wemcn and the Wedo 
is of this type. Then there were hunting- 
songs and love-songs. 

The exquisite songs of the Elizabethan 
dramatists and their successors do not 
concern us here. They are art songs made 
by individuals ; the folk-song proper has 
no known author. The art song has prac¬ 
tically killed the folk-song. In country 
districts ballads and folk-songs are some¬ 
times heard, but the competition of the 
town songs is too strong. Quick travelling, 
printing of music, cinema shows, and other 
means, carry the latest London music-hall 
ditty to the North of Scotland and the West 
of Ireland in a few weeks. 


Ballads 

A ballad is a story told in song. No one 
knows how the ballad arose, but various 
theories have been put forth. The ballad 
was originally associated with a ring-dance 
or ring-sang. We have all heard the rh 3 anes 
sung by schoolgirls in their jing-a-rings : 

'"Water, water, wallflower. 

Growing up so high. 

We are all ladies. 

And wc must all die,” &c. 

This is a common school-game, but it is 
not a ballad, for there is no story in it. 
Possibly the story was added to a jingling 
rhyme as an excuse for prolonging the game. 
But where did the story come from ? 
Many English and Scots ballad stories are 
simply variants of continental or Eastern 
folk-tales, and it is certain that such stories 
sprang from a primitive stock. The Old 
English epic Beowulf was composed long 
before the Jutes, Angles, and Saxons invaded 
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Britain ; its phrases were the stock phrases 
common to Teutonic minstrels, and these 
phrases are found in English literature long 
after the invasion of Britain. No authority 
cares to date our ballads, but we may con¬ 
jecture that some of our ballad stories were 
brought from the Continent by the Saxon 
invaders. 

The written ballad is generally supposed 
to date from the fifteenth century, and 
Judas, beginning Hit was upon a Scere- 
thorsday,'" is the oldest, according to the 
great authority Professor Child. Many 
fifteenth-century ballads are broken-down 
epics and romances. Hynd Horn comes 
from the old romantic tale of King Horn. 
Tlie beginning of this ballad suggests the 
dance and refrain : 

“ Hynd Horn’s bound, love, and Hynd Horn’s 
free, 

With a hey lillelu and a how lo Ian.” 

One dancer possibly recited the first line, 
and the others sang the second line as a 
chorus. The ring car ole still exists in the 
Faroe Islands, and the inhabitants recite 
spun-out ballads that keep them dancing 
for a long time. 

The ballad King Orfeo has a curious his¬ 
tory. In the nineteenth century an old 
man in the Shetland Islands was heard to 
sing this ballad. It begins : 

” Der lived a king inta da astc, 

Scowan urla grun.” 

The old man could not tell the meaning of 
the second line—the refrain—for the simple 
reason that it is Norse. The ballad must 
have come from a Norse saga, and it is 
quite easily traced, for it is the old story 
of Orpheus and Eurydice, with a happy 
ending. It did not come straight from the 
classical story ; there must have been many 
intermediate stages. There is an old Breton 
lay. Sir Orfeo, also with the happy ending. 
In neither version is anything said about 
Orpheus being forbidden to look back. The 
romances were not, as a rule, tragical; 
they preferred the happy ending. But the 
best ballads refuse the happy ending. 
Chevy Chase, The Death of Robin Hood, The 
Death of Parcy Reed, Helen of Kirconnell, all 
end gloomily. 

It is doubtful whether ballads were sung 
to dances during the fifteenth century. Pos¬ 
sibly travelling minstrels sung their ballads to 
seated audiences, and these minstrels would 
naturally try to prolong their stories. This 
may account for the Robin Hood group of 
ballads, and for Adam Beel, Clym of the 
Clough, and William of Cloud^ley, a ballad 
of 170 stanzas. A Little Geste of Robin Hood 
and His Meiny resembles an epic; it has 
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456 stanzas. Yet the ballad is never quite 
the same as the romance ; it is more com¬ 
pressed. The bald outline of the story is 
given, without irrelevant incidents, and it 
has a song-quality not found in the romance. 

The early ballads were probably made by 
the folk, but the later ones are not part of 
communal poetry. The Battle of Otterburn 
was very likely the work of one man, and 
the same applies to ballads like Sir Patrick 
Spens, Chevy Chase, The Queen's Marie, and 
other stories of later history. 

It is generally conceded that Scottish 
ballads are better than English ballads. A 
probable explanation of this fact is that in 
England the printing-press was early at 
work, and English ballads became stereo¬ 
typed. In Scotland printing was later in 
appearing, and by the time ballads were 
printed they had passed from mouth to 
mouth, and had been touched up in the 
transmission. 

Theories about ballads and their origin 
are interesting enough, but a poem is more 
important than its history, and it is better 
to read four ballads than to read four books 
about ballads. 

The most striking characteristic about the 
ballad is its easy simplicity : the story is 
told as a child tells a fairy-tale. And as a 
child indulges in repetition, interjection, and 
refrain, so does the early type of ballad. 
Originality is not sought after ; nearly every 
ballad shows stock epithets similar to those 
in Old English epic. A horse is always 
” milk-white,” hair is ” yellow,” a penknife 
is always ” wee.” The setting is usually 
sumptuous ; common articles are made of 
gold or silver, and gems of all kinds are 
constantly being referred to. There is 
nothing individual about the ballad, no 
personal reflection or sentiment. The story 
is given without comment. 

Professor Child held the riddle-ballads to 
be the earliest, and in his great collection 
the first ballad is Riddles Wisely Expounded. 
The riddle was sometimes worked in as 
follows : a knight meets three sisters and 
propounds a few riddles. The one who 
answers correctly—the youngest one usu¬ 
ally—becomes the knight’s bride. 

A good number of ballads deal with kin¬ 
ship. Fair Annie is the tale of a husband 
who brings home a young bride to supplant 
his wife Annie. In the night-time the 
“ new-come Bride ” hears Annie weeping, 
and, going to console her, discovers that 
Annie is her sister. In Childe Maurice we 
have the tale of Maurice, a youth who sees 
John Steward’s wife. He calls to his man, 
saying: 

” I think I see the woman yonder, 

That 1 have lovM lang.’' 
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The man is sent to the wife with a request 
that she will meet Maurice in the Silver 
Wood. John Steward hears of the message, 
goes out in anger, slays Maurice, and carries 
off his head: 

“ And when he came to his lady, 

Look’d o’er the castle wall, 

He threw the head into her lap, 

Saying, ‘ Lady, tak* the ball 1 ” 

The lady is appalled to find that Maurice is 
her illegitimate son. 

There is no moral meaning in this ballad ; 
there is no question of punishment for sin 
committed. 

Sometimes the tale is wrought around a 
brother and sister who do not know of their 
relationship. Such is Baby Lon. Three 
ladies go out to gather flowers, and are met 
by “ a banisht man.” He asks the eldest 
if she will be “ a rank robber’s wife,” and on 
her refusing he stabs her. Similarly he slays 
the second sister. Then the youngest tells 
him she will not be his wife, nor will she 
die: 

“ For in this wood a brother I hae. 

And gin ye kill me, it’s he’ll kill thee.” 

She goes on to tell the bandit that her 
brother’s name is Baby Lon, the bandit’s 
own name. 

” He’s taken out his wee pen-knife, 

Eh, wow, bonnie 1 

And he’s twyn’d himsel’ o’ his ain sweet life, 
On the bonnie banks o’ Fordie.” 

Obviously the story is a very elementary 
one ; there is no real motive in it, the whole 
conception is childish. Yet to primitive 
folk the tale must have been a sad one. 

Illicit love is a favourite theme. In 
Glasgerion, the hero, Glasgerion, is a king’s 
son and a harper. The daughter of the 
King of Normandye invites him to her bower 
by night, but his servant impersonates him. 
As a result the girl kills herself, and Glas¬ 
gerion, after slaying his man, dies by his 
own hand also. Here we have a much less 
primitive story then Bai)y Lon. Clerk 
Saunders tells a tale of illicit love. Saunders 
is slain by one of the lady’s seven brothers— 
the seven brothers are stock characters in 
ballads—and appears as a ghost to talk to 
the lady. 

Other ballads make dead people rise from 
the grave. Hugh of Lincoln, a ballad 
founded on a stock Early English theme— 
that of a boy’s being murdered in the 
Jewry—makes the murdered boy arise to 
converse with his mother. 

In Proud Lady Margaret a dead youth 
returns to warn his sister against pride and 
vanity, while in The Wife of Usher*s Well 
three drowned sons visit their mother by 


night, departing at cockcrow. The Suffolk 
Miracle also tells a weird tale of a lover’s 
rising from the grave. 

The tragedy of forced marriage is the 
theme of some ballads. In Fair Janet the 
lady Janet is ordered by her father to marry 
a French lord. Just before the marriage she 
gives birth to a son, the father being her 
lover, Willie. At i;he wedding feast she 
dances with her lover and falls dead at his 
feet. The lover, Willie, says to his man : 

“ Gae hame, and tell my mother dear. 

My horse he has me slain ; 

And bid her be kind to my young son, 

For father he has nane." 

Note the elementary idea of love and duty : 
follow the loved one to another world, and 
leave your old mother to look after your 
child. 

^ Revenge appears in some ballads, espe¬ 
cially revenge for adultery. We have seen 
vengeance in Childe Maurice. In Little 
Musgrave and Lady Barnard we have a 
conventional story of a husband’s revenge. 
Old Robin of Portingale is a similar tale. In 
both a page-boy is informer ; in both the 
husband mutilates his wife and then is 
stricken with remorse. 

Jellon Grame tells of a son’s vengeance. 
Grame murders the mother of his illegitimate 
son, and buries her in the wood. When 
the boy grows up, his father and he chance 
to pass the grave, and the son notices that 
the flowers are of a wonderful hue. The 
father tells of the murder, and is slain by 
his son. The idea that roses sprung from 
the grave of a murdered person were of a 
deeper red was a common superstition in 
the Middle Ages. 

Ballads of enchantment are extant. Kemp 
Owyne tells of a daughter who was changed 
into a monster by her stepmother. The 
Laily Worm tells a similar story. The Mar¬ 
riage of Sir Gawain introduces an incident 
common to medieval poetry. Sir Gawain 
marries an ugly hag, and on the bridal night 
she changes into a beautiful woman. She 
relates the stock yarn about a wicked step¬ 
mother. 

The fairy element is seen in Tam Lin, in 
which Tam is rescued from the fairies by 
a woman. 

The supernatural appears in The Wee Wee 
Man and in Clerk Colvin, where a husband 
has an adventure with a mermaid. In 
Young Hunting we have the old notion that 
a candle burns most brightly over a mur¬ 
dered man’s grave, and a suggestion of the 
ancient Trial by Ordeal. A lady, falsely 
accused of murdering Young Hunting, is 
placed in the flames, but they refuse to 
harm her. 
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The gloom of the ballad is well seen in 
the stories of elopements. In Earl Brand 
and The Douglas Tragedy the lover is slain. 
The hero of King Estmere wins his lady by 
supernatural powers. 

All the ballads we have been considering 
are impersonal ; the maker or makers put 
the story first. But there are ballads that 
are lyrical—that is, th^ are an expression 
of personal passion or sentiment. Helen of 
Kirconnell is a ballad of a local tragedy. 
Helen dies to save her lover, and the lover 
is supposed to speak : 

" I wish I were where Helen lies, 

Night and day on me she cries; 

O that I were where Helen lies, 

On fair Kirconnell lea I" 

The original composer of that ballad was 
feeling the death of Helen more keenly than 
Milton felt the death of Edward King, or 
Shelley of Keats ; and the original com¬ 
poser possibly lived a hundred years after 
Helen's death. The ballad is the lament of 
any lover who has lost his lass. 

“ O Helen fair, beyond compare I 
ril niak' a garland o' thy hair. 

Shall bind my heart for evermair. 

Until the day I dee 1 

■ • » • • 

I wish my grave were growing green, 

A winding-sheet drawn owre my cen. 

And I in Helen’s arms lying, 

On fair Kirconnell lea. 

I wish I were where Helen lies I 
Night and day on me she cries, 

And I am weary of the skies. 

For her sake that died for me." 

The singing note is prominent in Binnorie, 
where the refrain is : 

" Binnorie, O Binnorie I 
By the bonnie milldams o* Binnorie." 

Many ballads can be dated approximately. 
The BoUtle of OUerhurnf Chevy Chase, Jock 
o* the Side, The Death of Parcy Reed, and 
other tales of Border raids, must have been 
written not long after the events they 
chronicle. Most of them are sad stories of 
popular heroes like Douglas, who died in 
the fight, or tales of vengeance like that of 
Jamie Telfer in the Fair Dodhead. 

Ballad Metre .—Ballad metre proper, or 
common measure, is a four-lined stanza in 
eights and sixes, but other stanzas are often 
used. In all likelihood it is derived from 
the old " fourteener,*' which breaks up easily 
into two lines. 

Proverbs 

A proverb is difficult to define. Perhaps 
we are not far from the truth if we call a 
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proverb a wise saying put into the mini¬ 
mum number of words. As we go on, we 
shall find that this definition requires 
qualification. 

Proverbs, like other folk-lore, date from 
the time before literature was a conscious 
art. Aristotle calls them " fragments of an 
elder wisdom." Christ, when He said, " A 
prophet is not without honour save in his 
own country and among his own kin," was 
probably quoting an ancient proverb. 

We must carefully distinguish between the 
genuine ancient proverbs and the modern 
saw. Pope’s " Fools rush in where angels 
fear to tread," is probably better than many 
proverbs, but it is not a true proverb. 
The proverb has no father ; it belongs to 
the people. As a general rule, we can only 
guess the antiquity of proverbs, but we have 
evidences of age in a few. Jerome, a writer 
of the fourth century A.D., quotes the proverb 
about looking a gift-horse in the mouth, 
and the one that says " Liars must have good 
memories." " A rolling stone gathers no 
moss " and " There’s many a slip ’twixt cup 
and lip " are found in Greek writings ; "A 
bird in the hand is worth two in the bush " 
is found in Latin ; " God helps those who 
help themselves " is found in Greek, Arabic, 
and practically ever}^ European language. 

In spite of their age, proverbs are not 
always wise sayings ; indeed, quite a number 
contradict each other. " A rolling stone 
gathers no moss," but a rolling stone has 
its sharp corners rubbed off. The proverb 
holds out the trite promise of a fairly con¬ 
tented life at the price of stagnation and 
conventionality. " He knows most who 
speaks least " is a fallacy resulting from the 
hypocritical self-depreciation of unoriginal 
people. The old proverbial phrase, " No¬ 
body’s enemy but his own," applied to a 
drunkard, is a lying phrase. A drunkard is 
the enemy of his own kin and of society in 
general ; others suffer for his selfishness far 
more than he himself does. 

We instance these merely to suggest the 
necessity of not taking proverbs’ wisdom 
for granted, but the sceptic will find very 
little to criticise in the majority of proverbs. 
Some, of course, are obvious— e.^. " Look 
before you leap," " A stitch in time saves 
nine," " Too many cooks spoil the broth," 
** New brooms sweep clean," " Necessity is 
the mother of invention." It is worth ob¬ 
serving that our ancestors liked the concrete. 
" New brooms sweep clean," " Empty bar¬ 
rels make the most sound," " Out of the 
frying-pan into the fire," " Still waters run 
deep," are all metaphors applied to human 
nature and experience. 

Much of the charm of proverbs comes from 
their form. Rhyme gives neatness and 
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balance to “ East and west, hame is best,” 
” Birds of a feather flock together ” ; as¬ 
sonance is seen in ” A stitch in time saves 
nine.” Alliteration often lends beauty to 
a proverb— e.g. ” Look before you leap,” 
” Fit as a fiddle,” ” Delays are dangerous,” 
” Speech is silvern, silence is golden.” In 
the last proverb there is balance, allitera¬ 
tion, succinctness, and there is wit. Indeed, 
proverbs might be divided into two kinds— 
those that have wisdom, and those that have 
wit and wisdom. ” Honesty is the best 
policy,” ” Charity begins at home,” and 
similar saws, are not witty; they state 
simple facts resulting from experience or 
observation. The wit lies in the proverbs 
that use metaphors : ” The road to hell is 
paved with good intentions,” “ He must 
have a long spoon who sups with the devil,” 
” God helps them that help themselves ” is 
witty, but not quite so witty as Cromweirs 
” Put your trust in God, and keep your 
powder dry/* which is a paraphrase of the 
proverb. 

Charms and Prayers 

Authorities differ on the subject of magic 
and its relation to religion, and it is difficult 
to define the exact relationship of spells and 
charms to prayers. The charm consisted 
of a few lines of verse, generally accom¬ 
panied by action of some kind, its motive 
being the averting of some danger. It is 
linked to superstition. In many villages 
to-day a housewife, if she spills the salt, 
throws a pinch over her shoulder and re¬ 
peats some formula which she believes will 
ward off the evil resulting from the upsetting 
of a salt-cellair. 

Many charms have no evident connection 
with religion. For example, when a Nor¬ 
folk mother holds a dark spider over her 
child's head, repeating three times; 

” Spider, as you waste away, 

Whooping cough no longer stay ” 

she is performing a rite which is purely 
pagan. A similar charm is known in 
Shropshire, where the rustic, when he sees 
a magpie, spits over his shoulder three times 
and says : 

” Devil, devil, I defy thee, 

Magpie, magpie, I go by thee.” 

In some parts it is considered unlucky to 
have crows cross your path, and a charm is 
said aloud. 

The charm proper deals with the life of 
the rustic, and to this day charms are 
repeated during certain tasks—^butter-mak¬ 
ing, for example, and after minor accidents 
like nettle-stinging. 


The charms for healing the sick are akin 
to prayers, as is evident in the old charm 
for stopping bleeding : 

” Stand fast, lie as Christ did. 

When he was crucified upon the cross, 
Blood remain up in the veins, 

As Christ’s did in all his pains.” 

Pepys, in his Diary, gives the following 
charm, to be used in cases of burns or 
scalds : 

“ There came three angels out of the East, 

The one brought fire, the other brought frost. 
Out fire ; in frost. 

In the name of the Father and Son and Holy 
Ghost, Amen.” 

The almost universal: 

” Matthew, Mark, Luke, John, 

Bless the bed that I lie on ” 

is more of a prayer than a charm. 

It is impossible to trace the history of the 
folk-prayer, but no doubt its history is 
similar to that of ballads and folk-songs. 
The familiar evening prayer for children : 

” This night, when I lie down to sleep, 

I pray the Lord my soul to keep, 

If I should die before I wake, 

I pray the Lord my soul to take ” 

seems to be known to many districts in 
Britain, and probably dates from a time 
when poetry was communal, not individual. 


Riddles 

We have seen that riddles formed part 
of some of the oldest ballads. A knight 
seeking a wife would propound riddles to 
three sisters, and marry the one wdio an¬ 
swered best. And sometimes we have a 
dead man rising from the grave and en¬ 
deavouring to persuade his ladylove to 
accompany him to the other world. The 
lady makes a condition : he must answer 
her riddles. 

We can judge from these ballad riddles 
that in an early stage of civilisation the 
riddle was no mere amusement as it is 
now. The riddle carried a forfeit—honour 
or life—and someone has suggested that 
riddle contests may have been used as a 
means of eliminating the mentally unfit. 

The best-known riddle of antiquity is 
the riddle of the sphinx, a she-monster of 
Boeotia: ” What animal has four feet, two 
feet, three feet, and one voice ; when it has 
most feet it is weakest ? ” CEdipus an¬ 
swered : ” Man: he crawls on all fours 

when a child, walks on two feet when a 
man, and in age uses a third foot—a staff.” 
Similar instances occur in the Norse sagas, 
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and in all there is the grim forfeit. The 
Old English riddles are really a series of 
questions and answers. 

The first book of riddles was published by 
Hans Sachs, the famous German meister- 
singer, in 1517. In this we find riddles 
popular to-day, but the most interesting 
thing about the book is its humour. ** What 
smells most in the apothecary’s shop ? ’’ 
(The nose), and “ After Adam ate the fruit 
did he stand or sit down ? ” (He fell) are 
delightful. 

Many modem riddles are late productions, 
but the traditional ones are known to chil¬ 
dren in the form of verse. In parts of 
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Scotland, and in all probability in England 
too, the following is known to boys and 
girls : 

A riddle, a riddle, a rot tot tot, 

I met a man wi’ a red red coat, 

A staff in 'is hand and a stane in ’is throat, 

A riddle, a riddle, a rot tot tot.” 

(A cherry.) 

Riddles like the above, handed down 
orally, are probably the true descendants 
of the serious riddle of our ancestors. In 
early days children would naturally trans¬ 
late the serious affairs of their elders in to 
games, as they do now. 


CHAPTER V 

FAMILIAR QUOTATIONS 


Abdiel, faithful found 
Among the faithless, faithful only he. 

1. John Milton (1608-74), Payadtse Lost, 

Book V. 

Abide with me ! fast falls the eventide. 

2. John Keble (1792-1866), The Chfistian 

Year. 

Absence makes the heart grow fonder ; 

Isle of Beauty, fare thee well! 

3. T. Haynes Bayly (1797-1839), Songs : 

Odes to Rosa —Isle of Beauty. 

4. Absent in body, but present in spirit.—New 
Testament (A.V.), First Epistle to the Corinthians, 
chap V. ver. 3. 

Adam, the goodliest man of men since bom 
His sons ; the fairest of her daughters, Eve. 

5. John Milton (1608-74), Paradise Lost, 

Book IV. 

6. Adventures are to the adventurous.— Lord 
Beaconsfield (1804-81), Ixion in Heaven, 
and Coningshy. 

7. Advice is seldom welcome, and those who 
want it the most always like it the least.— Lord 
Chesterfield (1694-1773), Letter to his Son 
(Jan. 9, 1748). 

Ae fond kiss, and then we sever. 

8. Robert Burns (1759-96), Farewell to 

Nancy. 

After life’s fitful fever he sleeps well. (Macbeth.) 
9- William Shakespeare (1564-1616), 

Macbeth, Act iii. sc. 2. 

Age cannot wither her, nor custom stale 
Her infinite variety. (Enobarbus.) 

10. William Shakespeare (1564-1616), 

A ntony and Cleopatra, Act ii. sc. 2. 

An age more curious than devout. 

11. Rev. Edward Young (1684-1765), 

Night Thoughts. 


12. The age of chivalry is gone. That of 
sophisters, economists, and calculators has suc¬ 
ceeded.— Edmund Burke (1730-97), Reflections 
071 the Revoliiitons in France. 

Alas, poor Yorick ! I knew him, Horatio; a 
fellow of infinite jest. (Hamlet.) 

13. William Shakespeare (1564-1616), 

Hamlet, Act v. sc. i. 

All actual heroes are essential men. 

And all men possible heroes. 

14. Mrs. Brovtning (1809-61), Aurora 

Leigh, Book V. 

All are but parts of one stupendous whole, 
Whose body nature is, and God the soul. 

15. Alexander Pope (1688-1744), Essay 

on Man, Epistle I. 

All delays are dangerous in war. 

16. John Dryden (1651-1700), Tyrannic 

Love, Act i. sc. i. 

All for love, and nothing for reward. 

17. Edmund Spenser (1553-99), The 

Fame Queene, Book iT. Canto viii. 

All have not the gift of martyrdom. 

18. John Dryden (1651-1700), Hind and 

the Panther. 

All hope abandon, ye who enter here.^ 

19. Henry Francis Cary (1772-1844), 

Translation of Dante's “ Divine 
Comedy." Hell. Canto iii. 

All human things are subject to decay. 

20. John Dryden (1631-1700), Mac- 

Fleckroe, 

21. All is vanity and vexation of spirit.—Old 
Testament (A. Y. 1611), Ecclesiastes, chap. i. 
ver. 14. 

1 The original runs: Lasciate ogni speranza, voi 
che entrate.” The inscription over the gate of hell. 
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22. All mankind love a lover.—R. W. Emerson 
(1803-82), Essays: “Love.” 

23. All men are liable to error, and most men are, 
in many points, by passion or interest, under 
temptation to it.— John Locke (1632-1704). 
Essay on the Human Understanding, Book IV. 
chap. XX. 

24. All men would be tyrants if they could, 
v. No. 735. 

All our knowledge is, ourselves to know. 

25. Alexander Pope (1688-1744), Essay 

on Man, Epistle IV. 

All people that on earth do dwell 
Sing to the Lord with cheerful voice. 

26. John Hopkins (/?. 1550), Paraphrase of 

Psalm c. 

v- 

All service ranks the same with God— 

With God, whose puppets, best and worst, 

Are we : there is no last nor first. 

27. Robert Browning (1812-89), Pippa 

Passes, Part IV. 

28. All sorts and conditions of men.— Book of 
Common Prayer. Prayer for all Condthons of 
Men. 

All the air a solemn stillness holds. 

29. Thomas Gray (1716-71), Elegy written 

in a Country Churchyard. 

All the world’s a stage, 

And all the men and women merely players : 
They have their exits and their entrances. 

And one man in his time plays many parts, 

His acts being seven ages. (Jagues.) 

30. William Shakespeare (1564-1616), 

As You Like It, Act ii. sc. 7. 

31. All things to all men.—New Testament (A.V. 
1611), First Epistle to the Corinthians, chap. ix. 
ver. 22. 

32. All went merry as a marriage bell. v. No. 965. 

Allured to brighter worlds and led the way. 

33. Oliver Goldsmith (1728-74), The 

Deserted Village, 

34. The Almighty Dollar.— ^Washington Irving 
(1783-1859), The Creole Village, 

Alone, alone, all, all alone 
Alone on a wide, wide sea I 

35. S. T. Coleridge (1772-1834), The 

Rime of the Ancient Mariner, Part 
IV. 

36. Am I my brother’s keeper ?—Old Testament 
(A. V. 1611), Genesis, chap. iv. ver. 9. 

Ambition, in a private man a vice. 

Is in a prince the virtue. 

37. Philip Massinger (1584-1639), The 

Bashful Lover, Act i. sc. 2. 

38. Amiable weaknesses of human nature.— 
Edward Gibbon (1737-94), Decline and Fall of 
the Roman Empire, chap. xiv. 

And here’s a hand, my trusty here, 

And gie’s a hand o’ thine. 

39. Robert Burns (1759-96). Auld Lang 

Syne, 


And if thou wilt, remember. 

And if thou wilt, forget. 

40. Christina Rossetti (1830-94), When 

I am dead, my dearest. 

Angel visits, few and far between.^ 

41. Thomas Campbell (1777-1844), Plea¬ 

sures of Hope, Part II. 

Antres vast, and deserts idle. {Othello.) 

42. William Shakespeare (1564-1616), 

Othello, Act i. sc. 3. 

Any rose 

May ravage with impunity a rose. 

43. Robert Browning (1812-89), Bordello^ 

Book VI. 

44. The apple of his eye.—Old Testament (A. \\ 
1611), Deuteronomy, chap, xxxii. ver. 10. 

45. Applause is the spur of noble minds, the 
end and aim of weak ones.— C. C. Cotton 
(1780-1832), Lacon : Reflections, No. 324. 

Apt alliteration’s artful aid. 

46. Charles Churchill (1731-64), The 

Prophecy of Famine. 

Art thou weary, art thou languid, 

Art thou sore distrest ? 

47. J.M. Neale (1818-66), Translated from 

the Greek. 

As the twig is bent, the tree’s inclined. 

48. Alexander Pope (1688-1744), Moral 

Essays, Epistle I. 

The Ass5n:ian came down like a wolf on the fold, 
And his cohorts were gleaming in purple and gold. 

49. Lord Byron (1788-1824), Destruction 

of Sennacherib. 

At church on Sunday to attend 

Will serve to keep the world thy friend. 

50. A. H. Clough (1819-61), The Latest 

Decalogue. 

At church, with meek and unaffected grace, 

His looks adorned the venerable place. 

51. Oliver Goldsmith (1728-74), The 

Deserted Village. 

At every word a reputation dies. 

52. Alexander Pope (1688-1744), Rape 

of the Lock, Canto iii. 

At whose sight all the stars 
Hide their diminished heads. 

53. John Milton (1608-74), Paradise Lost, 

Book IV. 

Auld Nature swears the lovely dears 
Her noblest work she classes, O I 
Her prentice han’ she tned on man. 

And then she made the lasses, O 1 

54. Robert Burns (1759-96), Green grow 

the rashes, O. 

Authority forgets a d5dng king. 

55. Lord Tennyson (1809-^2), Idylls of 

the King : The Passing of Arthur. 
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Awake, my St. John, leave all meaner things. 

56. Alexander Pope (1688-1744), Essay 

on Man, Epistle I. 

57. An axe to grind, v. No. 991. 

Ay, but to die, and go we know not where ; 

To he in cold obstruction, and to rot. 

58. William Shakespeare (1564-1616), 

Measure for Measure, Act iii. sc. i. 

A Babylonish dialect 

Which learned pedants much affect. 

59. Samuel Butler (1612-80), Hudihras^ 

Part I. Canto i. 

60. Barbaric pearl and gold. v. No. 348. 

61. Barkis is willin’.—C harles Dickens 
(1812-70), David Coppcrfield, chap. v. 

62. The barrenest of all mortals is the senti¬ 
mentalist.— Thomas Carlyle (1795-1881), Char- 
acten sites. 

Base is the slave that pays. (Ptsiol.) 

63. William Shakespeare (1564-1616), 

Henry V, Act li. sc. i. 

64. The basele.ss fabric of tliis vision, v. No. 825. 

65. The battle and the breeze, v. No. 1249. 

Be good, and leave the rest to Heaven. 

66. W. Combe (1773-1823), Dr. Syntax in 

Search of the Picturesque, Canto vii. 

Be good, sweet maid, and let who can be clever ; 

Do lovely things, not dream them, all day long; 
And so make Life and Death and the For Ever 
One grand, sweet song. 

67. Charles Kingsley (1819-73), Farewell. 

Be it ever so humble, there’s no place hke home. 

68. J. H. Payne (1792-1852), Clan, or 

The Maid of Milan. Song: ** Home, 
Sweet Home.” 

69. Be not righteous overmuch.—Old Testament 
(A. V. 1611), Ecclesiastes, chap. vii. ver. 16. 

70. Be strong, and quit yourselves like men.— 
Old Testament (A. V. 1611), First Book of 
Samuel, chap. iv. ver. 9. 

Be thou as chaste as ice, as pure as snow, thou 
shalt not escape calumny. {Hamlet.) 

71. William Shakespeare (1564-1616), 

Hamlet, Act iii. sc. i. 

72. Beauty in distress is much the most affecting 
beauty.— Edmund Burke (1730-97), On the 
Sublime and Beautiful, Part HI. 

73. Beauty makes beautiful old rime. v. No. 
1204. 

Beauty’s ensign yet 

Is crimson in thy lips and in thy cheeks. 

And death’s pale flag is not advanced there. 
{Romeo.) 

74. William Shakespeare (1564-1616), 

Romeo and Juliet, Act v. sc. 3. 

75. Behold, how good and how pleasant it is for 
brethren to dwell together in unity.—Old 
Testament (A. V. 1611), Psalm cxxxiii. ver. i. 
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Beneath the good how far—but far above the 
great. 

76. Thomas Gray (1716-71), Progress of 

Poesy. 

The best-laid schemes o’ mice and men 
Gang aft agley. 

77. Robert Burns (1759-96), To a Mouse. 

The best things carried to excess are wrong. 

78. Charles Churchill (1731-64), The 

Rosciad. 

Better fifty years of Europe than a cycle in 
Cathay. 

79. Lord Tennyson (1809-92), Lochsley 

Hall. 

(My dear, my) better half. 

80. Sir Philip Sidney (1554-86), Arcadia, 

Book III. 

The better part of valour is discretion. {Falstaff.) 

81. William Shakespeare (1564-1616), 

King Henry IV, Part I. Act v. 
sc. 5. 

Better the devil’s than a woman’s slave. 

82. Philip Massinger (1584-1639), The 

Parliament of Love, Act ii. sc. 2. 

Better to hunt in fields for health unbought 
Than fee the doctor for a nauseous draught. 

83. John Dryden (1631-1700), Epistles: 

To John Dryden of Chesterton. 

Better to reign in hell than serve in heaven. 

84. John Milton (1608-74), Paradise Lost, 

Book I. 

85. Between us and you there is a great gulf 
fixed.—New Testament (A. V. 1611), Gospel 
according to St. Luke, chap. xvi. ver. 26. 

Beware, my lord, of jealousy ; 

It is the green-eyed monster, which doth mock 
The meat it feeds on. {lago.) 

86. William Shakespeare (1564-1616), 

Othello, Act iii. sc. 3. 

Beware the ides of March. {Soothsayer.) 

87. William Shakespeare (1564-1616), 

Julius CcBsar, Act i. sc. 2. 

Bid me live, and I will live 
Thy Protestant to be. 

88. Robert Herrick (1591-1674), Hes- 

perides ; To Anthea. 

89. Blessed is he who has found his work; let him 
ask no other blessedness. —Thomas Carlyle 
(1795-1881), Past and Present, Book III. chap. ii. 

Blow, blow, thou winter wind. 

Thou art not so unkind 

As man’s ingratitude. {Song of Amiens.) 

90. William Shakespeare (1564-16161, 

As You Like It, Act ii. sc. 7. ' 

91. Books have I rather studied than men. 
v. No. 485. 

A bold bad man. 

92. Edmund Spenser (i553-99)» The 

Faerie Queene, Book I. Canto i. 

93. Books in the running brooks, v. No. 1003. 
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The bosom of his Father and his God. 

94. Thomas Gray (1716-71), Elegy mitten 

in a Country Churchyard. 

The boy stood on the burning deck. 

Whence all but he had fled. 

95. Mrs. Hemans (1793-1835), Casabianca. 

Bread ... is the staff of life. 

96. Dean Swift (1667-1745), Tale of a Tub. 

(Who) breaks a butterfly upon a wheel. 

97. Alexander Pope (1688-1744, 

logue to the Satires. 

Breathes there a man with soul so dead. 

Who never to himself hath said, 

This is my own, my native land I 

98. Sir Walter Scott (1771-1832), The 

Lay of the Last Minstrel, Canto v. 

Brevity is the soul of wit. {Polonius.) 

99. William Shakespeare (1564-1616), 

Hamlet, Act li. sc. 2. 

Bright star, would I were steadfast as thou art! 

100. John Keats (1795-1821), His Last 

Sonnet. 

Brightest and best of the sons of the morning. 
Dawn on our darkness and lend us Thine aid. 

101. Bishop Heber (1783-1826), Hymns. 

Epiphany. 

102. The British oak.— Edmund Burke (1730- 
97), Reflections on the Revolution in France. 

Broad-based upon her people’s will, 

And compassed by the inviolate sea. 

103. Lord Tennyson (1809-92), To the 

Queen. 

The bubble reputation. {Jaques.) 

104. William Shakespeare (1564-1616), 

As You Like It, Act ii sc. 7, 

But she is in her grave, and oh. 

The difference to me. 

105. William Wordsworth (1770-1850), 

Lucy. 

But yet the pity of it, lago—O, lago, the pity 
of it, lago. {Othello.) 

106. William Shakespeare (1564-1616), 

Othello, Act iv. sc. i. 

Butchered to make a Roman holiday. ^ 

107. Lord Byron (1788-1824), Childe 

Harold, Canto iv. 

108. Butter would not melt in her mouth. 
V. No. 941. 

By different methods different men excel. 

But where is he who can do all things well ? 

109. Charles Churchill (1731-64), Epistle 

to William Hogarth. 

By heaven, methinks it were an easy leap 
To pluck bright honour from the pale-faced 
moon. [Hotspur.) 

jio. William Shakespeare (1564-1616), 

Henry IV, Part I. Act i. sc. 3. 

I Written of the statue of “ The Dying Gladiator.” 


111. Call a spade a spade, v. No. 478. 

Calm lights of mild philosophy. 

112. Joseph Addison (1672-1719), Cato, 

Act i. sc. I. 

Calumnies are answered but with silence. 

113. Ben Jonson (1574-1637), Volpone, 

Act ii. sc. 2. 

114. Can the Ethiopian change his skin or the 
leopard his spots ?—Old Testament (A. V. 1611), 
Jeremiah, chap. xiii. vcr. 23. 

Canst thou not minister to a mind diseased, 
Pluck from the memory a rooted sorrow ? 
[Macbeth.) 

115. William Shakespeare (1564-1616), 

Macbeth, Act v. sc. 3. 

Care 

Sat on his faded cheek. 

116. John Milton (1608-74), Paradise Lost, 

Book I. 

Careless she is with artful care. 

Affecting to seem unaffected. 

117. W. Congreve (1670-1728), Amoret. 

Care’s an enemy to life. [Sir Toby Bchh.) 

1 18. William Shakespeare (1564-1616), 

Twelfth Night, Act i. sc. 3. 

119. Carpet-knights.— Humphrey Gifford 
(1550-1600), For Soldiers. 

120. Cast thy bread upon the waters ; for thou 
shalt find it afte r many days.—Old Testament 
(A. V. 1611), Ecclesiastes, chap. ii. ver. i. 

Caviare to the general. [Hamlet.) 

121. William Shakespeare (1564-1616), 

Hamlet, Act ii. sc. 2. 

122. Charity shall cover the multitude of sins.— 

New Testament (A. V. 1611), First Epistle of 
Peter, chap. iv. ver. 8. ^ 

(The air), a chartered libertine. [Archbishop'’of 
Canterbury.) 

123. William Shakespeare (1564-1616), 

Henry V, Act i, sc. i. 

Chase, 

A panting syllable through time and space. 

124. W. CoWPER (1731-1800), Retirement. 

125. Chase the glowing hours with flying feet. 

V. No. 1261. 

The chase, the sport of kings. 

126. William Somerville (1692-1742), 

The Chase, Book I. 

Cheer, boys, cheer. 

127. Charles Mackay (1814-89), Song 

written in 1856. 

Chewing the food of sweet and bitter fancy. 
[Oliver.) 

128. William Shakespeare (1564-1616), 

As You Like It, Activ. sc. 3. 

The child is father of the man. 

129. William Wordsworth (1770-1850), 

My heart leaps up. 
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Child Roland to the dark tower came.^ {Edgar.) 
130. William Shakespeare (1564-1616), 
King Lear, Act iii. sc. 4. 

The children of Holland take pleasure in making 
What the children of England take pleasure in 
breaking. 

X 31. Nursery Proverb, 

The choice and master spirits of this age. {Mark 
Antony,) 

132. William Shakespeare (1564-1616), 
Julius Casar, Act iii. sc. 1. 

Christians awake, salute the happy morn, 
Whereon the Saviour of the world was born. 

133- John Byrom (1691-1753), Hymn for 
Christmas Day, 

The Christless code 
That must have life for a blow. 

134. Lord Tennyson (1809-1892), Maud, 

Christmas comes but once a year. 

135. George Wither (1588-1667), Christ¬ 

mas. 

136. Chronicle small beer. v. No. 996. 

137. Citizen of the world.—B acon (1560-1626), 
Essays, 13'- Of Goodness, and Goodness of Nature, 

138. Cleanhness is indeed next to godliness.— 
Charles Wesley (1708-1788), Sermon 92. 
On Dress, 

139. A clear fire, a clean hearth, and the rigour 
of the game.— Charles Lamb (1775-1834), 
Essays of Elia : Mrs. Battle's Opinion of Whist, 

140. The cloud-capped towers, v. No. 825. 

141. A very clubbable man.®— Samuel Johnson 
(1709-1785). From Boswell's Life, 

Coarse good-fellowship and noise.® 

i^. W. Cowper (1731-1800), Conversation, 

143. Codlin’s the friend, not Short.— Charles 
Dickens (1812-70), The Old Curiosity Shop, 
chap. 19. 

Come away, come away, death, 

And in sad cypress let me be laid. {Song by Feste,) 

144. William Shakespeare (1564-1616), 

Twelfth Night, Act ii. sc. 4. 

Come into the garden, Maud, 

For the black bat, night, hath flown. 

145. Lord Tennyson (1809-92), Maud, 

Come live with me and be my love. 

146. Christopher Marlowe (1564-93), The 

Jew of Malta {Song : “ The Pas¬ 
sionate Shepherd.”) 

147. Come unto me, all ye that labour and are 
heavy laden.—New Testament (A. V. 1611), 
Gospel according to St. Matthew, chap xi. ver. 
28. 

1 The first line of an old ballad now lost sung by 
Edgar. Browning has made an attempt to complete 
the poem fiom this first line. 

2 Said of Boswell. 

* Found, according to Cowper, at the Club. 
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Come unto these yellow sands, 

And then take hands. 

148. William Shakespeare (1564-1616), 

The Tempest, Act i. sc. 2. 

Come with bows bent and with emptying of 
quivers. 

Maiden most perfect, lady of light. 

With a noise of winds and many rivers. 

With a clamour of waters and with might. 

149. A. C. Swinburne (1857-1909), Chorus 

from “ Atalanta." 

Coming events cast their shadows before. 

150. Thomas Campbell (1777-1844), 

LochieVs Warning, 

Comparisons are odorous. 

151. William Shakespeare (1564-1616), 

Much Ado about Nothing, Act iii. 
sc. 5. 

152. Compassed by the inviolate sea. v. No. 103. 

Compound for sins they are inclined to, 

By damning those they have no mind to. 

153. Samuel Butler (1612-80), Hudibras, 

Part I. Canto i. 

(She hath pursued) conclusions infinite 
Of easy ways to die. {Ccesar.) 

154. William Shakespeare (1564-1616), 

Antony and Cleopatra, Act v. sc. 2. 

Confusion worse confounded. 

155. John Milton (1608-74), Paradise Lost, 

Book II. 

Conscience makes cowards of us all. {Hamlet.) 

156. William Shakespeare (1564-1616), 

Hamlet, Act iii. sc. i. 

157. A Conservative Government is an organised 
hypocrisy.— Lord Beaconsfield (1804-81), 
Speech, March 17, 1845. 

158. Consider the lilies of the field, how they 
grow; they toil not, neither do they spin.—New 
Testament (.\. V. 1611), Gospel according to 
St. Matthew, chap. v. ver. 28. 

159. Conspicuous by its absence.— Lord John 
Russell (1792-1878), Election Address, April 6, 
1859. 

160. Counsels of perfection.— Old theological term. 

The course of true love never did run smooth. 
{Ly Sander.) 

161. William Shakespeare (1564-1616), 

Midsummer Night's Dream, Act 1. 
sc. I. 

162. Courts and camps are the only places to 
learn the world in.— Lord Chesterfield (1694- 
1773), Letter to his Son (October 2, 1747). 

Crabbed age and youth 
Cannot live together. 

163. William Shakespeare (1564-1616), 

The Passionate Pilgrim, 

164. The crack of doom. v. No. 1224. 

165. (You know who the) critics are ? v. No. 
1253- 
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166. Crocodiles, the wisdom of. v. No. 1228. 

(Cromwell, I charge thee), fling away ambition: 
By that sin fell angels. {Cardinal Wolsey.) 

167. William Shakespeare (1564-1616), 

Henry VIII, Act iii. sc. 2. 

168. A crowd is not company, and faces are but 

a gallery of pictures. — Bacon (1560-1626), 

Essays, 27 : Of Friendship. 

(I must be) cruel only to be kind. {Hamlet.) 

169. William Shakespeare (1564-1616), 

Hamlet, Act iii. sc. 4. 

170. Cry ho to a goose.—Dean Swift (1667- 
1745), The Grand Question Debated, 

Cry “ Havoc I ” and let slip the dogs of war. 
{Mark Antony.) 

171. William Shakespeare (1564-1616), 

Julius CcBsar, Act iii. sc. i. 

The cry is still, “ They come I ” {Macbeth.) 

172. William Shakespeare (1564-1616), 

Macbeth, Act v. sc. 5. 

173. Cure the diseavse and kill the patient.— 
Bacon (1560-1626), Essays, 27: Of Friendship. 

The curfew tolls the knell of parting day. 

The lowing herd winds slowly o’er the lea, 

The plowman homeward plods his weary way, 
And leaves the world to darkness and to me. 

174. Thomas Gray (1716-71), Elegy written 

in a Country Churchyard. 

The cup 

That cheers but not inebriates.^ 

175. W. CowPER (1731-1800), The Task: 

The Winter Evening. 

176. Custom reconciles us to everything.— 
Edmund Burke (1730-97), On the Sublime and 
Beautiful, Part IV. 

177. Dame Partington, who lived upon the beach, 
was seen at the door of her house with mop 
and pattens, trundling her mop, squeezing out 
the sea water, and vigorously pushing away the 
Atlantic Ocean. The Atlantic was roused. 
Mrs. Partington’s spirit was up ; but I need not 
tell you the contest was unequal. The Atlantic 
Ocean beat Mrs. Partington. She was excellent 
at a slop or a puddle, but she should not have 
meddled with a tempest. 2—Rev. Sydney 
Smith (1771-1845), Speech at Taunton, Oct. 
1831. 

Damn with faint praise.* assent with civil leer, 
And without sneering, teach the rest the sneer. 

178. Alexander Pope (1688-1744), Pro¬ 

logue to the Satires. 

Dan Chaucer, well of English undefyled. 

179. Edmund Spenser (1553-99), 

Faerie Queene, Book IV. Canto ii. 

1 Said of tea. (Tar water) is of a nature so mild 
and benign . . . as to cheer, but not inebriate.” Bishop 
Berkeley (1685-1753), Sins. 

2 A parody of the opposition of the House of Lords to 
the Reform Bill. 

* Imitated from Wycherley’s “ With faint praises one 
another damn.” 


180. Dangers by being despised grow great.— 
Edmund Burke (1730-97), Speech on the 
Petition of the Unitarians (1792). 

A Daniel come to judgment I {Shylock.) 

181. William Shakespeare (1564-1616), 

The Merchant of Venice, Act iv. sc. i. 

Dark, dark, dark, amid the blaze of noon. 
Irrecoverably dark, total eclipse, 

Without all hope of day. 

182. John Milton (1608-74), Samson Agon- 

istes. 

(Some) darling sin. 

183. John Oldham (165^-83), A Letter from 

the Country to a Friend in the 
Town. 

A daughter of the gods, divinely tall. 

And most divinely fair. 

184. Lord Tennyson (1809-92), A Dream 

of Fair Women. 

185. The day’s disasters in his morning face. 

V. No. 1182. 

Dead men tell 

No tales. 

186. Thomas Campbell (1777-1844), The 

Pilgrim of Glencoe. 

Dead sea fruits that tempt the eye 
But turn to ashes on the lips 1 

187. Thomas Moore (1779-1852). Lalla 

Rookh. 

Deal damnation round the land 
On each I judge thy foe. 

188. Alexander Pope (1688-1744), The 

Universal Prayer, 

Dear as remembered kisses after death, 

189. Lord Tennyson (1800-92), The Prin¬ 

cess, Canto iv. 

Dear is the memory of our wedded lives, 

And dear the last embraces of our wives. 

190. Lord Tennyson (1809-92), Song of 

the Lotus Eaters. 

Dear lady Disdain. 

191. William Shakespeare (1564-1616), 

Much Ado about Nothing, Act 1. 
sc. I. 

Death is the veil which those who live call life : 
They sleep, and it is lifted. 

192. P. B. Shelley (1792-1822), Prometheus 

Unbound, Act iii. sc. 3. 

193. Deep calleth unto deep.—Old Testament 
(A. V. i6ii). Psalm xlii. ver. 7. 

The deep damnation of his taking off. (Macbeth.) 

194. William Shakespeare (1564-1616), 

Macbeth, Act i. sc. 7. 

Deeper than e'er plummet sounded. 

195- William Shakespeare (1564-1616), The 
Tempest, Act ii. sc. 2. 

Despatch is the soul of business. 

196. Lord Chesterfield (1694-1773), Letter 

to his Son (Feb. 5, 1750), 

Desperate deeds of derring do. 

197 W. S. Gilbert (1836-1911), Ruddigore. 
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The devil can cite scripture for his purpose. 
{Antonio.) 

198. William Shakespeare (1564-1616J, 

The Merchant of Venice, Act 1. 
sc. 3. 

(The) devil’s most devilish when re^ctable. 

199. Mrs. Browning (1809-01), Aurora 

Leigh, Book VII. 

The devil turned precisian. 

200. Philip Massinger (i 584-1639), A New 

Way to Pay Old Debts. 

The devotion to something afar 
From the sphere of our sorrow. 

201. P. B. Shelley (1792-1822), To - 

Did nothing in particular. 

And did it very well. 

202. W. S. Gilbert (1836-1911), lolanthe. 

Die of a rose in aromatic pain. 

203. Alexander Pope (1688-1744), Essay 

on Man, Epistle I. 

204. Dim, religious light, v. No. 989. 

205. Diminished heads, v. No. 53. 

Disguise our bondage as we will, 

Tis woman, woman rules us still. 

206. Thomas Moore (1779-1852), Sove¬ 

reign Woman. 

(The holy strife of) disputatious men. 

207. George Crabbe (1754-1832), The 

Library. 

(’Tis) distance lends enchantment to the view. 

208. Thomas Campbell (1777-1844), 

Pleasures of Hope, Part I. 

(He might say with our parish priest—) 

Do as I say, but not as I do. 

2oq. Geoffrey Chaucer (1328-1400), Good 

Counsail of Chaucer. 

(Let humble Allen, with an awkward shame), 
Do good by stealth and blush to find it fame. 

210. Alexander Pope (1688-1744), Epi¬ 

logue to the Satires. 

Do the work that’s nearest. 

Though it’s dull at whiles. 

Helping when we meet them, 

Lame dogs over stiles. ^ 

211. Charles Kingsley (1819-75), The 

Invitation. 

Dogs, ye have had your day I 

212. Alexander Pope (1688-1744), Trans¬ 

lation of the Odyssey, Book XXII. 

' jfcone to death by slanderous tongues. {Epitaph 
of Hero.) 

213. William Shakespeare (1564-1616), 

Much Ado about Nothing, Act v. 
sc. 3. 

Dost thou think, because thou art virtuous, 
there shall be no more cakes and ale ? {Sir Toby 
Belch.) 

214. William Shakespeare (1564-1616), 

Twelfth Night, Act ii. sc. 3. 

^ Founded, probably, on Carlyle’s “Do the duty 
that lie.s nearest thee ” (Sartor Resartus). 


Doubtless the pleasure is as great 
In being cheated as to cheat. 

215. Samuel Butler (1612-80), Hudibras, 

Part II. Canto iii. 

(And he that will this health deny) 

Down among the dead men let him he. 

216. Tory Song in the Eighteenth Century. 

217. Drags its slow length along, v. No. 745. 

Dreams, you know, go always by contraries. 

218. Oliver Goldsmith (1728-74), Citizen 

of the World, No. 46. 

Drink to me only with thine eyes. 

And I will pledge with mine ; 

Or leave a kiss but in the cup, 

And I’ll not ask for wine. 

219. Ben Jonson (1574-1637), To Celia. 

The dust of creeds outworn. 

220. P. B. Shelley (1792-1822), Prome¬ 

theus Unbound, Act. i. 

221. Dust thou art, and unto dust thou shalt 
return.—Old Testament (A. V. 1611), Genesis, 
chap. hi. ver. 19. 

Each man’s behef is right in his own eyes. 

222. W. Cowper (1731-1800), Hope. 

Each in his narrow cell for ever laid, 

The rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep. 

223. Thomas Gray (1716-71), Elegy written 

in a Country Churchyard. 

Each willing to be pleased and please. 

224. Alexander Pope (1688-1744), Imita¬ 

tions of Horace, Book II. 

The earnest stars. 

225. John Keats (1795-1821), Hyperion, 

Book I 

Earth breaks up, time drops away, 

In flows heaven with its new day. 

226. Robert Browning (1812-89), Christ¬ 

mas Eve, Canto x. 

Earth’s crammed with heaven, 

And every common bush afire with God. 

227. Mrs. Browning (1809-61), Aurora 

Leigh, Book VII. 

228. The earth is the Lord’s, and the fulness 
thereof.—New Testament (A. V. 1611), First 
Epistle to the Corinthians, chap. x. ver. 26. 

East is East, and West is West, and never the 
twain shall meet. 

229. Rudyard Kipling {b. 1864), The 

Ballad of East and West. 

230. (Garrick’s death) eclipsed the gaiety of 
nations.— Samuel Johnson (1709-85), From 
BowselVs Life. 

231. The elegant simplicity of the three per 
cents.— Lord Stowell (1745-1836), Sayings. 

The eleventh hour. {Archbishop of Canterbury.) 

232. William Shakespeare (1564-1616), 

Henry V, Act i. sc. i. 

The end must justify the means. 

233. Matthew Prior (1664-1721), Hans 

Carrel, 
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England was merry England, when 
Old Christmas brought his sports again. 

234. Sir Walter Scott (1771-1832), Mar- 
mion, Canto vi. 

England, with all thy faults I love thee still, 

My country. 

23*5. W. CowPER (1731-1800), The Task: 
The Timepiece, 

236. The English take their pleasures sadly.^— 
Translation from “ Memoirs of the Due de Sully ** 
(1630). 

Enough is as good as a feast. 

237. Isaac Bickerstaff (1735-1812), Love 

in a Village, Act hi. sc. i. 

Envy is a kind of praise. 

238. John Gay (1688-1732), Fables, Part I. 

No. 44. 

(He was) Epicure’s owen son. 

239. Geoffrey Chaucer (1328-1400), 

Canterbury Talcs : Prologue, 

(This is) Ercles’ vein. {Bottom.) 

240. William Shakespeare (1564-1616), 

Midsummer Night's Dream, Act i. 
sc. 2. 

Eros, unarm ; the long day’s task is done. 

And we must sleep. {Antony.) 

241. William Shakespeare (1564-1616), 

Antony and Cleopatra, Activ. sc. 12. 

242. Escaped with the skin of my teeth.—Old 
Testament (A. V. 1611), Job, chap. xix. ver. 20. 

243. Theeternal fitnessof things,— Henry Field¬ 
ing (1707-54), Tom Jones, Book IV. chap. iv. 

Ever strong upon the stronger side. {Constance.) 

244. William Shakespeare (1564-1616), 

King John, Act hi. sc. i. 

Every inch a king. (Lear.) 

245. William Shakespeare (1564-1616), 

King Lear, Act iv. sc. 6. 

Every prospect pleases 
And only man is vile. 

246. Bishop Heber (1783-1826), Hymn. 

Every woman is at heart a rake. 

247. Alexander Pope (1688-1744), Moral 

y Essays : Epistle II. 

248. Everybody’s business is nobody’s business.® 
— IzAAK Walton (1593-1683), Compleat Angler, 
chap. ii. 

Everyone to their liking. 

As the old woman said when she kissed her cow. 

249. Popular Song, 1810-20. 

Everything by starts and nothing long. 

250. John Dryden (1651-1700), Absalom 

and Achitophel, Part I. 

Evil, be thou my good. 

251. John Milton (1608-1674), Paradise 

Lost, Book IV. 

' Often ascribed to Froissart (by Hazlitt and Emerson). 

* Received literary currency fiom Walton, but quoted 
by him as the saying of " a wise friend.’’ 


252. Evil communications corrupt good manners, ^ 
—Old Testament (A. V. 1611), First Epistle to 
the Corinthians, chap. xv. ver. 33. 

Evil minds 

Change good to their own nature. 

253. P. B. Shelley (1792-1822), Prometheus 

Unbound, Act i. 

The evil that men do lives after them ; 

The good is oft interred with their bones. 

{Mark Antony.) 

254. William Shakespeare (1564-1616), 

Julius CcBsar, Act hi. sc. 2. 

Except I be by Sylvia in the night. 

There is no music in the nightingale ! 

255. William Shakespeare (1564-1616), 

The Two Gentlemen of Verona, 
Act hi. sc. I. 

256. An eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth. 
—New Testament (A. V. 1611), Gospel according 
to St. Matthew, chap. v. ver. 38. 

An eye to the mayne. 

257* John Lyly (1554 ?-i6o6), Euphues,or 

The Anatomy of Wit. 

Eyes of most unholy blue. 

258. Thomas Moore (1779-1852), Irish 

Melodies: By that lake. 

Fain would I climb, yet fear I to fall.® 

259. Sir Walter Raleigh (1552-1618). 

Written on Glass on Window. 

Faint heart faire lady ne’ere could win. 

260. Edmund Spenser (1553-99), Britain's 

Ida, Canto v. 

The fair humanities of old reUgion. 

261. S. T. Coleridge (1772-1834), The Pic- 

colomini. Translated from Schiller, 
Act hi. sc. 3. 

Fair is foul and foul is fair. {Witches.) 

262. William Shakespeare (1564-1616), 

Macbeth, Act i. sc. i. 

263. (Be thou) faithful unto death.—New Testa¬ 
ment (A. V. 1611), Revelation, chap. li. ver. 10. 

Far from the madding crowd’s ignoble strife. 

264. Thomas Gray (1716-71), Elegy written 

in h Country Churchyard. 

Farewell, a long farewell, to all my greatness.® 
(Cardinal Wolsey.) 

265. William Shakespeare (1564-1616), 

Henry VIII, Act hi. sc. 2. 

Farewell the tranquil mind ! farewell content! , 
Farewell the plumed troops and the big wars 
That make ambition virtue I O farewell I 
Farewell the neighing steed, and the shrill trump, 
The spirit-stirring drum and the ear-piercing 
fife, 

The royal banner, and all quality. 

Pride, pomp, and circumstance of glorious war, 

1 A quotation made by St. Paul from Menander. 

® Queen Elizabeth added the line: 

If thy heart fails thee, climb not at all 
8 Possibly by John Fletcher (iS79“i625). 
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And O, you mortal engines, whose rude throats 
The immortal Jove’s dread clamours counterieit, 
Farewell! Othello’s occupation's gone. (Othello j) 

266. William Shakespeare (1564-1616), 

Othello, Act iii. sc. 3. 

267. Fascination of a name. v. No. 969. 

268. Fast and furious the mirth and fun grew. 

V. No. 685. 

269. The fathers have eaten a sour grape, and the 
children’s teeth are set on edge.—Old Testament 
(A. V. 1611), Jeremiah, chap. xxxi. ver. 29. 

A favourite has no friend. 

270. Thomas Gray (1716-71), Ode on the 

Death of a Cat. 

The feast of reason and the flow of soul. 

271. Alexander Pope (1688-1744), Satires 

and Epistles of Horace Imitated. 

272. Fear God. Honour the king —New Testa¬ 
ment (A. V. 1611). First Epistle of Peter, chap. ii. 

Fear no more the heat o* the sun, 

Nor the furious winter’s rages. 

(Song by Gmdenus.) 

273. William Shakespeare (1564-1616), 

Cymheline, Act iv. sc. 2. 

274. Few and far between, v. No. 41. 

A few more years shall roll, 

A few more seasons come. 

And we shall be with those that rest 
Asleep within the tomb. 

275. Horatius Bonar (1808-89), Hymn. 

Fine by defect and delicately weak. 

276. Alexander Pope (1688-1744), Moral 

Essays : Epistle II. 

277. Filthy lucre.—New 1 estament (A. V. 1611), 
First Epistle to Timothy, chap. iii. 

278. A firebrand plucked out of the burning.— 
Old Testament (A. V. 1611), Amos, chap. iv. 

The first fine careless rapture. 

279. Robert Browning (1812-89), Home 

Thoughts from Abroad. 

The fit’s upon me now. 

280. Beaumont (1586-1616), and Fletcher 

(1576-1625), Wit without Money, 

Act V. 

Flat blasphemy. 

281. William Shakespeare (1564-1616), 

Measure for Measure, Act ii. sc. 2. 

(Who stood as though he had a) flea in his ear. 
'"282. John Lyly (1554 ?-i6o6), Euphues, or 

the A natomy of Wit. 

Flour of wifly patience. 

283. Geoffrey Chaucer (1328-1400), Can¬ 

terbury Talcs : The Clerkes Tale. 

A fool at forty is a fool indeed. 

284. Rev. Edward Young (1684-1765), 

Love of Fame. 

(They) fool me to the top of my bent. (Hamlet.) 

285. William Shakespeare (1564-1616), 

Hamkt , Act iii. sc. 2. 
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Fools rush in where angels fear to tread. 

286. Alexander Pope (1688-1744), Essay 

on Crthcism. 

Fools, who came to scoff, remained to pray. 

287. Oliver Goldsmith (1728-74), The 

Deserted Village. 

For every why he had a wherefore. 

288. Samuel Butler (1612-80), Hudihras, 

Part I. Canto i. 

289. For manners’ sake.—Apocrypha, Ecclesi- 
asticus, chap. xxxi. 

For this relief, much thanks. (Francisco.) 

290. William Shakespeare (1564-1616), 

Hamlet, Act i. sc. i. 

291. Forbearance ceases to be a virtue, v. No. 

1031. 

Force is not a remedy. 

292. John Bright (1811-89), Birmingham, 

Nov. 16. 1880. 

(He is the) fountain of honour. 

293. Bacon (1560-1626), Of a King. 

294. Fourth estate of the realm, v. No. 311. 

Frailty, thy name is woman. (Hamlet.) 

295. William Shakespeare (1564-1616), 

Hamlet, Act i. sc. 2. 

Framed in the prodigality of nature. (Richard 
III.) 

296. William Shakespeare (1564-1616), 

Richard III, Act i. sc. 2. 

. . . French ^he spake ful fayre and fetisly. 
After the scole of Stratford-atte-Bowe, 

For Frenche of Pans was to hire unknowe. 

297. Geoffrey Chaucer (1328-1400), Can¬ 

terbury Tales ; Prologue. 

Friends, Romans, countrymen, lend me your ears; 
1 come to bury Caesar, not to praise him. (Mark 
A ntony.) 

298. William Shakespeare (1564-1616), 

Julius CcBsar, Act iii. sc. 2. 

Friendship's the wine of life. 

299. Rev. Edward Young (1684-1765), 

Night Thoughts. 

From grave to gay. from lively to severe. 

300. Alexander Pope (1688-1744), Essay 

on Man : Epistle IV. 

From Greenland’s icy mountains, 

From India’s coral strand. 

Where Afric’s sunny fountains 
Roll down their golden sand. 

301. Bishop Heber (1783-1826), Hymn. 

From Hull, from Halifax, from Hell, ’tis thus. 
From all these three, good Lord, deliver us.^ 

302. John Taylor (1580-1654), News from 

Hell, Hull, and Halifax. 

From mom 

To noon he fell, from noon to dewy eve, 

A summer’s day ; and with the setting sun 
Dropt from the zenith like a falling star. 

303. John Milton (1605-74), Paradise Lost, 

Book I. 

1 Founded on a common saying. 
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Full fathom five thy father lies, 318. Get thee behind me, Satan.—New Testa- 


Of his bones are coral made, 

Those are pearls that were his eyes ; 

Nothing of him that doth fade 
But doth suffer a sea-change 

Unto something rich and strange. 

304. William Shakespeare (1564-1616), 

The Tempest, Act i. sc. 2. 

Full many a gem of purest ray serene 

The dark unfathomcd caves of ocean bear ; ^ 
Full many a flower is born to blush unseen 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air. 

305. Thomas Gray (1716-71), Elegy written 

in a Country Churchyard. 

Full many a glorious morning have I seen 
Flatter the mountain-tops with sovereign eye, 
Kissing with golden face the meadows green, 
Gilding pale streams with heavenly alchymy. 

306. William Shakespeare (1564-1616), 

Sonnet 33. 

Full of strange oaths, and bearded like the pard. 
{Jaques.) 

307. William Shakespeare (1564-1616), 

As You Like It, Act ii. sc. 7. 

Full of wise saws and modem instances. {Jaques.) 

308. William Shakespeare (1564-1616), 

As You Like It, Act ii. sc. 7. 

The funeral baked meats 
Did coldly furnish forth the marriage tables. 
{Hamlet.) 

309. William Shakesperae (1564-1616), 

Hamlet, Act i. sc. 2. 

310. The gaiety of nations, v. No. 230. 

311. The gallery in which the reporters sit has 
become a fourth estate of the realm.— Lord 
Macaulay (1800-59), Essays: Hallam's Consti¬ 
tutional History, 

Gather ye rosebuds while ye may. 

Old Time is still a-flying. 

312. Robert Herrick (1591-1674), Hes- 

perides, No. 208. 

(Is this that haughty, gallant,) gay Lothario ? 

313. Nicholas Rowe (1673-1718), The Fair 

Penitent, Act v. sc. i. 

Genius is of no country. 

314. Charles Churchill (1731-64), The 

Rosciad. 

315. Genius, which means the transcendent 
capacity of taking trouble, first of all.— Thomas 
Carlyle (1795-1881), Frederick the Great, Book 
IV, chap. 3. 

A gentle knight was pricking on the plaine, 

316. Edmund Spenser (1553-99), The 

Faerie Queene, Book 1 . Canto i. 

(Then) gently scan your brother man, 

Still gentler sister woman. 

317. Robert Burns (1759-96), Address to 

the Unco Quid. 

1 cf. Bishop Hall (1574-1656): There is . . . many a 
fair pearl laid up in the bosom of the sea that never 
was seen, nor never shall be. 


ment (A. V. 1611), Gospel according to St. 
Matthew, chap. xvi. 

Get thee to a nunnery. {Hamlet.) 

319. William Shakespeare (1564-1616), 

Hamlet, Act iii, sc. i. 

Gi’e me ae spark o’ Nature’s fire ! 

That’s a’ the learning I desire. 

320. Robert Burns (1759-1796), Epistle 

to John Lapraik. 

Give me again my hollow tree, 

A crust of bread and liberty I 

321. Alexander Pope {16^^-1744), Imita¬ 

tions of Horace, Book II. 

Give me an ounce of civet, good apothecary, to 
sweeten my imagination. {Lear.) 

322. William Shakespeare (1564-1616), 

King Lear, Act iv. sc. 6. 

323. The giving vein. v. No. 472. 

324. The girl I left behind me.— Song (1759). 

Gladly wolde he lerne, and gladly teche. 

325. Geoffrey Chaucer (1328-1400), 

Canterbury Tales : Prologue, 

Gloriously drunk. 

326. W. Cowper (1731-1800), The Task : The 

Winter Evening. 

327. The glory and the freshness of a dream. 

V. No. 1039. 

The glory that was Greece 
And the grandeur that was Rome. 

328. E. A. Poe (1809-49), To Helen, 

A glutton of words. 

329. William Langland (1332-1400), The 

Vision of William concerning Piers 
the Ploivman. Passus I (1377). 

Go fetch to me a pint o’ wine. 

An’ fill it in a silver tassie. 

330. Robert Burns (1759-96), My Bonnie 

M ary. 

Go, lovely rose ! 

Tell her that wastes her time and me. 

331. Edmund Waller (1605-87), Go, Lovely 

Rose. 

Go where glory waits thee. 

But while fame elates thee, 

Oh, still remember me. 

332. Thomas Moore (1779-1852), Irish 

Melodies. 

A God all mercy is a God unjust. 

333. Rev. Edward Young (1684-1765), 

Night Thoughts. 

God bless the king, I mean the faith’s defender ; 
God bless—no harm in blessing—the pretender ; 
Who that pretender is and who is king, 

God bless us all, that’s quite another thing. 

334. John Byrom (1691-1753), Miscellaneous 

Poems, 

God helps them that help themselves. ^ 

335. Benjamin Franklin (1706-90), Penn¬ 

sylvania Almanac, 1758. 

1 Founded on a proverbial saying. 
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3 36. God is no respecter of persons.»—New Testa¬ 
ment (A. V. 1611), Acts of the Apostles, chap. x. 

337. God loveth a cheerful giver.—New Testa¬ 
ment (A. V. 1611), Second Epistle to the Corin¬ 
thians, chap. ix. 

God made the country, and man made the town. 

338. W. CowPER (1731-1800), The Task: 

The Sofa. 

God moves in a mysterious way 
, His wonders to perform ; 

He plants His footsteps in the sea 
And rides upon the storm. 

339. W. CowPER (1731-1800), Olney Hymns, 

No. 68. 

God save our gracious king, 

Long live our noble king. 

God save the king. 

340. Henry Carey (1693 ?-i 743 )- 

341. God shall wipe away all tears from their 
eyes.—New Testament (A. V. 1611), Revelation, 
chap. vii. 

The gods are just, and of our pleasant vices 
Make instruments to plague us. {Edgar.) 

342. William Shakespeare (1564-1616), 

King Lear, Act v. sc. 3. 

God’s in his heaven— 

All’s right with the world 1 

343. Robert Browning (1812-89), Pippa 

Passes, Part I. Song. 

The golden gates of Sleep unbar, 

Where .Strength and Beauty met together 
Kindle their image like a star 
In a sea of glassy weather. 

344. P. B. Shelley (1792-1822), Bridal 

Song. 

A good hater. 

345. Samuel Johnson (1709-85). From 

Johnsomana (Mrs. Piozzi). 

A good mouth-filling oath. {Hotspur.) 

346. William Shakespeare (1564-1616), 

Henry IV, Part 1 . Act iii. sc. 2. 

The good of subjects is the end of kings. 

347. Daniel Defoe (1661-1731), The True- 

born Englishman. 

The gorgeous East with richest hand 
Showers on her kings barbaric pearl and gold. 

348. John Milton (1608-74), Paradise Lost, 

Book I. 

349. Government of the people, by the people, 
for the people.*— Abraham Lincoln (1809-65), 
Speech at Gettysburg, Nov. 19, 1863. 

350. A great empire and little minds go ill 
together, v. No. 647. 

Great fleas have little fleas upon their backs to 
bite 'em, 

And little fleas have lesser fleas, and so ad 
infinitum ; 

^ Founded on Ecclesiasticus (Apocrypha), chap. 
XXXV. : '* With him is no respect of persons." 

2 Founded on many similar sayings. 
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And the great fleas themselves in turn have 
greater fleas to go on. 

While these again have greater still, and greater 
still, and so on.^ 

351. Quoted in Budget of Paradoxes. 

(Augustus de Morgan), 1850. 

Great God ! I'd rather be 
A Pagan suckled in a creed outworn ; 

So might I, standing on this pleasant lea. 

Have glimpses that would make me less 
forlorn. 

352. William Wordsworth (1770-1850), 

Sonnet: The world is too much 
with us. 

353 * Great talkers are never great doers.— 
Thomas Middleton (1570-1627), Blurt, Master 
Constable, Act i. sc. i. 

Great wits are sure to madness near allied. 

3 54. JOHN Dryden (1631-1 700), A bsalom and 

Achitophel, Part I. 

355. Greater love hath no man than this, that 
a man lay down his life for his friends.—New 
Testament (A. V. 1611), Gospel according to 
St. John, chap. xv. 

3 56. The greatest fool may ask more than the 
wisest man can answer.®—C. C. Colton (1780- 
1832), Lacon : Reflections, No. 322. 

357. Groundlings, split the ears of. v. No. 
1012. 

358. The greatest Happiness for the greatest 
Numbers .— Francis Hutcheson the Elder 
(1694-1747), Inquiry into the Original of our 
Ideas of Beauty and Virtue (1725). 

Green-eyed jealousy.® {Portia.) 

359. William Shakespeare (1564-1616), 

The Merchant of Venice, Act iii. sc. 2. 

Grief fills the room up of my absent child. 

Lies in his bed, walks up and down with me. 
Puts on his pretty looks, repeats his words. 
Remembers me of all his gracious parts. 
{Constance.) 

360. William Shakespeare (1564-1616), 

King John, Act iii. sc. 4. 

Guide, philosopher and friend. 

361. Alexander Pope (1688-1744), Essay 

on Man : Epistle IV. 

362. The gyler is begyled.— John Gower 
(1325 ?-i4o8), Confessio Amantis. 

Had I a heart for falsehood framed 

1 ne’er could injure you. 

363. R. B. Sheridan (1751-1816), The 

Duenna, Act i. sc. 5. 

^ Swift probably originated the idea with his— 

So, naturalists observe, a flea 
Hath sm.^ller fleas that on him prey, 

And these have smaller still to bite ’em. 

And so pioceed ad infinitum. 

{On Poetry.) 

2 Said of examinations. 

• cf. No. 79. 
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Hail to thee, blithe spirit! 

Bird thou never wert— 

That from heaven or near it 
Pourest thy full heart 
In profuse strains of unpremeditated art. 

364. P. B. Shelley (1792-1822), To a Skylark, 

Hands across the sea, 

Feet on English ground, 

The old blood is bold blood, the wide world round. 

365. Byron Webber, Hands Across the 

Sea, 

366. Happy is the man that hath bis quiver full 
of them (i.e. children).—Old Testament (A. V. 
1611), Psalm cxxvii. 

Happy the golden mean. 

367. Philip Massinger (1584-1639), The 

Great Duke of Florence, Act i. sc. 1 . 

Hark, hark I the lark at heaven’s gate sings. 
{Song.) 

368. William Shakespeare (1564-1616), 

Cymbeline, Act ii. sc. 3. 

A harmless, necessary cat. {Shylock.) 

369. William Shakespeare (1564-1616), 

The Merchant of Venice, Act iv. sc. i. 

The harp that once through Tara’s halls 
The soul of music shed, 

Now hangs as mute on Tara’s walls 
As if that soul were fled. 

370. Thomas Moore (1779-1852), Irish 

Melodies, 

Hateful is the dark-blue sky. 

Vaulted o’er the dark-blue sea. 

371. Lord Tennyson (1809-92), Song of the 

Lotus Eaters. 

He earns whate’er he can. 

And looks the whole world in the face, 

For he owes not any man. 

372. H. W. Longfellow (1807-82), The 

Village Blacksmith. 

He has outsoared the shadow of our night; 

Envy and calumny, and hate and pain. 

And that unrest which men miscall delight. 

Can touch him not, and torture not again. 

373. P. B. Shelley (1792-1822), Adonais. 

He hath eaten me out of house and home. 

{Mrs, Quickly.) 

374. William Shakespeare (1564-1616), 

Henry JV, Part II. Act ii. sc. i. 

He hath outstayed his welcome while. 

And tells the jest without the smile. 

375. S. T. Coleridge (1772-1834), Youth 

and Age, 

He jests at scars that never felt a wound. {Romeo.) 

376. William Shakespeare (1564-1616), 

Romeo and Juliet, Act ii. sc. 2. 

He knew 

Himself to sing and build the lofty rh^^e. 

377. John Milton (1608-74), Lycidas. 

He knows not how to wink at human frailty. 

Or pardon weakness that he never felt. 

378. Joseph Addison (1672-1719), Cato, 

Act V. sc. 4. 


He loves a lord. 

379. William Wycherley (1640-17151 

The Plain Dealer, Act ii. sc. i. ' 

He makes a foe who makes a jest. 

380. John Gay (1688-1732), Fables, Part I 

No. 46. 

He more had pleased us had he pleased us less.' 

381. Joseph Addison (1672-1719), Enghsh 

Poets. 

He needs must go that the devil drives. {Clown.) 

382. William Shakespeare (1564-1616), 

Alls Well that Ends Well, Act i. 
sc. 3. 

He nothing common did or mean 
Upon that memorable scene.^ 

383. Andrew Marvell (1621-78), Ode 

upon Cromwell's Return from Ire¬ 
land. 

384. He owes not any man. v. No. 372. 

He prayeth well who loveth well 
Both man and bird and beast. 

He prayeth best who loveth best 
All things both great and small; 

For the dear God who loveth us, 

He made and loveth all. 

385. S. T. Coleridge (1772-1834), The Rime 

of the Ancient Mariner, Part I. 

386. He that hath a wife and children hath 
given hostages to fortune.—B acon (1560-1626), 
Essays, 8 : Of Married and Single Life. 

He that is down needs fear no fall. 

He that is low, no pride. 

387. John Bunyan (1628-78), The Pilgrim's 

Progress, Part II. The Shepherd 
Boy's Song. 

388. He that is without sin among you, let him 
first cast a stone at her.—New Testament (A. V. 
1611), Gospel according to St. John, chap. viii. 

389. He that toucheth pitch shall be defiled.— 
Apocrypha, Ecclesiaticus. chap. xiii. 

He was a man. take him for all in all, 

I shall not look upon his like again. {Hamlet.) 

390. William Shakespeare (1564-1616), 

Hamlet, Act i. sc. 2. 

He was a vera)A parfit gentil knight. 

391. Geoffrey Chaucer (1328-1400), Can¬ 

terbury Tales. Prologue. 

He was my fnend, faithful and just to me. 

{Mark Antony.) 

392. William Shakespeare (1564-1616), 

Julius CcBsar, Act iii. sc. 2. 

He was not all a father’s heart could wish ; 

But oh, he was my son !—my only son. 

My child ! 

393 - Joanna Baillie (1762-1836), Orva, 

Act iii. sc. 2. 

He was not of an age, but for aU time. 

394. Ben Jonson (1574-1637), To the 

Memory of Shakespeare. 

1 Written of Cowley. 

Said of Charles I upon the scaffold. 
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He who fights and runs away 
May live to fight another day. 

But he who is in battle slain 
Can never rise to fight again.^ 

395. Oliver Goldsmith (1728-74), Aft of 

Poetry on a New Plan, 

396. (Thou shall) heap coals of fire upon his 
head.—Old Testament (A. V. 1611), Proverbs, 

chap. XXV. 

Heard melodies are sweet, but those unheard 
Are sweeter. 

397. John Keats (1795-1821), Ode to a 

Grecian Urn. 

398. The heart knoweth his own bitterness.—Old 
Testament {A. V. 1611), Proverbs, chap. xiv. 

A heart to pity and a hand to bless. 

399. Charles Churchill (1731-64), The 

Prophecy of Famine. 

400. A heart to resolve, a head to contrive, 
and a hand to execute.^— Edward Gibbon 
(1737-94), Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire, chap, xlviii. 

Hearts just as pure and fair 
May beat m Bclgrave Square 
As in the lowly air 

Of Seven Dials. 

401. W. S. Gilbert (1836-1911), lolanthe. 

Hearts of oak are our ships. 

Hearts of oak are our men.^* 

402. David Garrick (1716-79), Hearts of 

Oak. 

Heaven has no rage like love to hatred turned, 
Nor Hell a fury hke a woman scorned. 

403. \V. Congreve (1670-1728), The Mourn¬ 

ing Bride, Act iii. sc. 2, 

Heaven lies about us in our infancy. 

404. William Wordsworth (1770-1850) 

Ode on the Intimations of Immor¬ 
tality. 

Heaven were not heaven, if we knew what it 
were. 

405. Edmund Waller (1605-87). In Answer 

of Sir John Suckling's Verses. 

The heir of all the ages. 

406. Lord Tennyson (1809-92), Locksley 

Hall. 

407. Helping . . . lame dogs over stiles, v. 
No. 211. 

Hempen homespuns. {Puck.) 

408. William Shakespeare (1564-1616), 

Midsummer Night's Dream, Act iii. 
sc. I. 

Hence, loathM Melancholy, 

Of Cerberus and blackest Midnight bom. 

409. John Milton (1608-74), VAllegro. 

yi ^ From a Greek proverb. The first two lines are not 
the original work of Goldsmith, but are found in the 
Musarum Deliciae ( 1656). 

2 Written of Andronicus I. Comnenus. 

* The expression " Hearts of Oak," as applied to 
men, and especially Englishmen, is of older date than 
Garrick, but received literary currency from him. 


Hence, vain, deluding joys, ^ 

The brood of Folly, without father bred. 

410. John Milton (1608-74), II Penseroso- 

411. Her children arise up and call her blessed.— 
Old Testament (A. V. 1611), Proverbs, chap. xxxi. 

412. Her prentice han' she tried on man, 

And then she made the lasses, O I v. No. 54. 

Her voice was ever soft, 

Gentle and low, an excellent thing in woman. 
{Lear.) 

413. William Shakespeare (1564-1616), 

King Lear, Act v. sc. 3. 

Here and here did England help me : how can 
I help England—say. 

414. Robert Browning (1812-89), Home 

Thoughts from the Sea. 

Here lies our good Edmund,^ whose genius was 
such, 

We scarcely can praise it, or blame it too much ; 
Who, born for the universe, narrowed his mind, 
And to party gave up what was meant for 
mankind. 

415. Oliver Goldsmith (1728-74), Retalia¬ 

tion. 

Here lies our sovereign lord the king. 

Whose word no man relics on ; 

He never says a foolish thing 
Nor ever does a wise one. 

416. Lord Rochester (1647-80), Written 

on Charles IPs Bedchamber Door. 

Here lies poor I'red, 

Who was alive and is dead ; 

Had it been his Father, i 

I had much rather ; 

Had it been his brother, 

Still better than the other ; 

Had it been lus sistei, 

No one would have missed her ; 

Had it been the whole generation, 

All the better for the nation ; 

But since ’tis only Fred, 

That was alive and is dead. 

Why, there’s no more to be said. 

417. Anonymous. Epitaph on Frederick, 

Prince of Wales {d. 1751). 

Here, thou, great Anna I whom three realms 
obey. 

Dost sometimes counsel take and sometimes tea. 

418. Alexander Pope (1688-1744), Rape 

of the Lock, Canto iii. 

Here’s to the maiden of bashful fifteen ; 

Here’s to the widow of fifty ; 

Here’s to the flaunting, extravagant quean. 

And here’s to the housewife that’s thrifty. 

419. R. B. Sheridan (1751-1816), School 

for Scandal, Act iii. sc. 3. {Song 
ty Sir Harry Bumper.) 

Here with a loaf of Bread beneath the bough, 

A Flask of Wine, a Book of Verse—and Thou 
Beside me sin^ng in the Wilderness— 

And Wilderness is Paradise enow. 

420. Edward Fitzgerald (1809-83), Rubdi^ 

ydt of Omar Khdyydm. 

^ Edmund Burke. 
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Hereditary bondsmen ! know ye not 
Who would be free, themselves must strike the 
blow. 

421. Lord Byron (1788-1824), Childe 

Harold, Canto ii. 

Here’s a health unto his Majesty. 

422. From The Musical Companion, 1667. 

His delight 
Was all in books. 

423. George Crabbe (1754-1832), The 

Parish Register. Part III. Burials^ 

His form was of the manliest beauty. 

His heart was kind and soft, 

Faithful, below, he did his duty; 

But now he’s gone aloft. 

424. C. Dibdin (1745-1814), Tom Bowling. 

His heart was formed for softness—warped to 
wrong. 

Betrayed too early, and beguiled too long. 

425. Lord Byron (1788-1824;, The Corsair, 

Canto hi. 

His honour rooted in dishonour stood. 

And faith unfaithful kept him falsely true. 

426. Lord Tennyson (1809-92), Idylls of 

the King : Lancelot and Elaine. 

His life was gentle; and the elements 
So mixed in him that Nature might stand up 
And say to all the world, “ This was a man ! ” 
{Mark Antony.) 

427. William Shakespeare (1564-1616), 

Julius CcBsar, Act v. sc. 3. 

His madness was not of the head, but the heart. 

428. Lord Byron (1788-1824), Lara, 

Canto i. 

His studie was but litel on the Bible. 

429. Geoffrey Chaucer (1328-1400), Can¬ 

terbury Tales : Prologue. 

Hitch your waggon to a star. 

430. R. W. Emerson (1803-82), Society and 

Solitude. 

Hoist with his own petard. {Hamlet.) 

431. William Shakespeare (1564-1616), 

Hamlet, Act hi. sc. 4. 

432. Hold the mirror up to nature, v. No. 885. 

Home-keeping youths have ever homely wits. 

433. William Shakespeare (1564-1616), 

The Two Gentlemen of Verona, 
Act i. sc. i. 

Home they brought her warrior dead. 

434. Lord Tennyson (1809-92), The 

Princess, Canto vi. 

The honest few 

Who give the Fiend himself his due. 

435. Lord Tennyson (1809-92), To the 

Rev. F. D. Maurice. 

An honest man’s the noblest work of God.* 

436. Alexander Pope (1688-1744), Essay 

on Man : Epistle IV. 

* V. also No. 874. 


Honesty is the best policy.* 

437. Benjamin Franklin (1706-90), 

sylvania Almanac, 1758. 

438. Hope deferred maketh the heart sick.—Old 
Testament (A. V. i6ii), Proverbs, chap. xiii. 

Hope springs eternal in the human breast: 

Man never is, but always to be blest. 

439. Alexander Pope (1688-1744), Essay 

on Man : Epistle /, 

Hope told a flattering tale 
That joy would soon return.® 

440. Anonymous. Air by Giovanni Paisiello 

(1741-1816). 

The horns of clfland faintly blowing. 

441. Lord Tennyson (1809-1892), Blow, 

bugle, blow. 

A horse ! a horse ! my kingdom for a horse ! 
{Richard III.) 

442. William Shakespeare (1564-1616), 

Richard III, Act v. sc. 4. 

A horse-laugh if you please at honesty. 

443. Alexander Pope (1688-1744), Epi¬ 

logue to the Satires. 

444. Hostages to fortune, v. No. 386. 

445. Houses are built to live in and not to look 
on.— Bacon (1560-1626), Essays, 45: Of 
Building. 

446. How art thou fallen from heaven, O Lucifer, 
son of the morning 1 —Old Testament (A. V. 1611), 
Isaiah, chap. xiv. 

447. How are the mighty fallen!—Old Testa¬ 
ment (A. V. 1611), Second Book of Samuel, 
chap. i. 

How doth the little busy bee 
Improve each shining hour, 

And gather honey all the day 
From every opening flower. 

448. Isaac Watts (1674-1748), Against 

Idleness. 

How dull, and how insensible a beast 
Is man, who yet would lord it o’er the rest. 

449. JoHN^ Dryden (1631-1700), Essay 

upon Satire. 

How beautiful is night! 

A dewy freshness fills the silent air ; 

No mist obscures, nor cloud, nor speck, nor 
stain 

Breaks the serene of heaven. 

450. Robert Southey (1774-1843), Thalaba 

the Destroyer, Book I. Canto i. 

451. How beautiful upon the mountains are the 
feet of him that bringeth good tidings, that 
publisheth peace.—Old Testament (A. V. 1611), 
Isaiah, chap. lii. 

* Founded on several older sayings. 

2 Parodieti by W. B. Rhodes (1772-1826) in bis 
Bombartes Furioso : 

“ Hope told a flattering tale, 

Much longer than my arm.” 
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How can man die better 
Than facing fearful odds, 

For the ashes of his fathers 
And the temples of his Gods ? 

452. Lord Macaulay (1800-59), 1 -ctys of 

Ancient Rome : Horatius, 

How goes the enemy ? (said by Mr. Ennui, the 
time-killer). 

453. Frederick Reynolds (1765-1841), 

7 'he Will, Act i. sc. i. 

How happy could I be with either, 

Were t’other dear charmer away I 
But while ye thus tease me together. 

To neither a word will I say. 

454. John Gay (1688-1732), The Beggars* 

Opera, 

455. How hardly shall they that have riches 
enter into the kingdom of God.—New Testament 
(A. V. 1611), Gospel according to St. Luke 
chap, xviii. 

How like a fawning publican he looks 1 
{Shy lock.) 

456. William Shakespeare (1564-1616), 

The Merchant of Venice, Act i. sc. 3. 

457. How long halt ye between two opinions ?— 
Old Testament (A. V. 1611), i Kings, chap, xviii. 

How much the wife is dearer than the bnde I 

458. Lord Lyttelton (1709-73), An Irre¬ 

gular Ode. 

How oft when men are at the point of death. 
Have they been merry ! which their keepers call 
A lightning before death. {Romeo.) 

459. William Shakespeare (1564-1616), 

Romeo and Juliet, Act v. sc. 3. 

How sad and bad and mad it was— 

But then, how it was sweet 1 

460. Robert Browning (1812-89), Con¬ 

fessions. 

How sharper than a seroent’s tooth it is 
To have a thankless child 1 {Lear.) 

461. William Shakespeare (1564-1616), 

King Lear, Act i. sc. 4. 

How use doth breed a habit in a man. 

462. William Shake.speare (1564-1616), 

The Two Gentlemen of Verona, 
Act V. sc. 4. 

How weary, stale, flat, and unprofitable 
Seem to me all the uses of this world ! 

Fie on’t! O fie ! 'tis an unweeded garden 
That grows to seed ; things rank and gross in 
nature 

Possess it merely. {Hamlet.) 

463. William Shakespeare (1564-1616), 

Hamlet, Act i. sc. 2. 

How wonderful is Death, 

Death and his brother Sleep f 

464. ^ P. B. Shelley (1792-1822), Queen Mab, 

Canto i. 

465. I am a lone, lorn creetur . . . andeve^hink 
goes contrairy with me. {Mrs. Gummidge.) — 
Charles Dickens (1812-70), David Copperfield, 
chap. iii. 
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I am a man 

More sinned against than sinning. (Lear,) 

466. William Shakespeare (1564-1616), 

King Lear, Act iii. sc. 2. 

T am all the daughters of my father’s house. 

And all the brothers too. ( Viola.) 

467. William Shakespeare* (1564-1616), 

Twelfth Night, Act ii. sc. 4. 

468. I am Alpha and Omega, the beginning and 
the end, the first and the last.—New Testament 
(A. V. 1611), Revelation, chap. xxii. 

I am declined 

Into the vale of years. {Othello.) 

469. William Shakespeare (1564-1616), 

Othello, Act iii. sc. 3. 

470 I am going the way of all the earth.—Old 
Testament (A. V. 1611), Joshua, chap, xxiii. 

I am monarch of all I survey. 

My nght there is none to dispute. 

471. W. CowPER (1731-1800), “Alexander 

Selkirk.” 

I am not in the giving vein to-day. {Richard III.) 

472. William Shakespeare (1564-1616), 

Richard III, Act iv. sc. 2. 

I am Sir Oracle, 

And when I ope my lips let no dog bark. 
(Gratiano.) 

473. William Shakespeare (i 564--1616), 

The Merchant of Venice, Act i. sc. i. 

I am the master of my fate : 

I am the captain of my soul. 

474. W. E. Henley (1849-1903), Invictus. 

I awoke one morning and found myself famous.* 

475. Lord Byron (1788-1824), in Moore’s 

Life of Byron. 

I bear a charmM life. {Macbeth.) 

4^yG. William Shakespeare (1564-1616), 
Macbeth, Act v. sc. 7. 

I cannot eat but little meat, 

My stomach is not good ; 

But sure, I think that I can drink 
With him that wears a hood. 

477. Bishop Still (1543-1608), Gammer 

Carton's Needle, Act ii. 

I cannot say the crow is white, 

But needs must call a spade a spade. 

478. Humphrey Gifford (1550-1600), A 

Woman's Face is full of Wiles, 

I could lie down like a tired child 
And weep away the life of care. 

479. P. B. Shelley (1792-1822), Stanzas 

written in Dejection, 

I could not love thee, dear, so much 
Loved I not honour more. 

480. Richard Lovelace (1618-58), To 

Lucasta, Going to the Wars, 

1 Said of the instantaneous success of “Childe 
Harold,” published in 1812. 
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I do not love thee, Dr. Fell, 

The reason why I cannot tell, 

But this alone I know full well, 

I do not love thee, Dr. Fell.^ 

481. Tom Brown (1663-1704). 

I dreamt that I dwelt in marble halls. 

482. Alfred Bunn (1796-1860), The Bohe¬ 

mian Girl. Song, 

483. I feel it more than other people. {Mrs. Gum- 
midge.) —Charles Dickens (1812-70), David 
Copperfield, chap. iii. 

I felt so young, so strong, so sure of God. 

484. Mrs. Browning (1809-61), Aurora 

Leigh, Book II. 

485. I have rather studied books than men.— 
Bacon (1560-1626), Advice in Sir George Villiers. 

I have supped full with horrors. {Macbeth.) 

486. William Shakespeare (1564-1616), 

Macbeth, Act v. sc. 5. 

I hold it truth with him who sings 
To one clear harp in divers tones, 

That men may rise on stepping-stones 
Of their dead selves to higher things. 

487. Lord Tennyson (1809-92), In Memo- 

riam. 

I hope to see my Pilot face to face. 

When I have crossed the bar. 

488. Lord Tennyson (1809-92), Crossing 

the Bar. 

I know a maiden fair to see, 

Take care I 

She can both false and friendly be. 

Beware, beware I 
Trust her not. 

She is fooling thee. 

489. H. W. Longfellow (1807-82), Hype¬ 

rion. A Song. 

1 know a trick worth two of that. {First Carrier.) 

490. William Shakespeare (1564-1616), 

Henry IV, Part I. Act ii. sc. i. 

491. I only ask for information. {Rosa Dartle.) 
—Charles Dickens (1812-70), David Copper- 
field, chap. XX. 

I own the soft impeachme^. {Mrs. Malaprop.) 

492. R. B. Sheridan (1751-1816), The 

Rivals, Act v. sc. 3. 

I remember, I remember 
The house where I was born. 

493. Thomas Hood (1798-1845), I remember. 

494. I said in my haste. All men are liars.—Old 
Testament (A. V. 1611), Psalm cxvi. 

I thank the goodness and the grace 
Which on my birth have smiled, 

And made me in these Christian days 
A happy English child. 

49$. Ann Taylor (1786-1866) and Jane 

Taylor (1783-1824), Infant 
Hymns for Infant Minds. 

1 Dean of Chiistchurch, Oxford, when Tom Brown 
was student. 


496. I wants to make your flesh creep. {Fat Boy.) 
—Charles Dickens (1812-70), Pickwick Papers, 
chap. viii. 

I wasna fou, but just had plenty. 

497. Robert Burns (1759-96), Death and 

Dr. Hornbook. 

I will go back to the great sweet Mother, 

Mother and lover of men the sea. 

498. A. C. Swinburne (1837-1909), The 

Triumph of Time. 

499. Idleness is only the refuge of weak minds.— 
Lord Chesterfield (1694-1773), Letter to his 
Son (July 20, 1749). 

500. If I take the wings of the morning and dwell 
in the uttermost parts of the sea.—Old Testa¬ 
ment (A. V. 1611), Psalm cxxxix. 

If I were a Cassowary 

On the plains of Timbuctoo, 

I would eat a missionary. 

Coat and bands and hymn-book too. 

501. BishopSAMUELWlLBERFORCE(l8o5-73). 

If music be the food of love, play on. {Orsino.) 

502. William Shakespeare (1564-1616), 

Twelfth Night, Act i. sc. i. 

503. If the blind lead the blind, both shall fall 
into the ditch.—New Testament (A. V. 1611), 
St. Matthew,"*chap. xv. 

(And) if. the following day, he chance to find 
A new repast or an untasted spring, 

Blesses his stars and thinks it luxury, 

504. Joseph Addison (1672-1719), Cato, 

Act i. sc. 4. 

Ignoble care and peaceful sloth. 

505. John Milton (1608-74), Paradise Lost, 

Book II. 

506. An Iliad of woes.—T homas de Quincey 
(1786-1859), Confessions of an English Opium 
Eater. 

I’ll make assurance doubly sure. {Macbeth.) 

507. William Shakespeare (1564-1616), 

Macbeth, Act iv. sc. i. 

I’ll purge, and leave sack, and live cleanly, as a 
nobleman should do. {Falstaff.) 

508. W1LL14M Shakespeare (1564-1616). 

Henry IV, Part I. Act v. sc. 5. 
(Unruly murmurs or) ill-timed applause 
Wrong the best speaker or the justest cause. 

509. Alexander Pope (1688-1744), Trans¬ 

lation of the Iliad, Book XIX. 

I’m wealin’ awa' 

To the land o’ the leal. 

510. Lady Nairne (1766-1845), The Land o* 

the Leal. 

511. Imitation is the sincerest flattery.—C. C. 
Colton (1780-1832), Lacon: Reflections. No. 
217. 

An imitative creature 
Is man. 

512. S. T. Coleridge (1772-1834), The 

Death of Wallenstein, Translated 
from Schiller, Act i. sc. 4. 
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The imperial votaress passed on 
In maiden meditation, fancy-free. {Ob^ron.) 

513. William Shakespeare (1564-1616), 

Midsummer Night* s Dream, Act ii. 
sc. I. 

514. Immodest words admit of no defence.— 
Lord Roscommon (1633-84), Essay on Translated 
Vers'e. 

515. The important business of your hfe is love. 
—Lord Lyttelton (1709-73), Advice to a Lady, 

In argument with men, a woman ever 
Goes by the worse, whatever be her cause. 

516. John Milton (1608-74), Samson 

Agonistes, 

In books, or work, or healthful play, 

I.ct my first years be past, 

That I may give for every day 
Some good account at last. 

517. Isaac W'atts (1674-1748), Against 

Idleness. 

t;i8. In charity there is no excess.— Bacon 
(1560-1626), Essays, 13 : Of Goodness, and Good- 
ness of Nature, 

(Railed . . .) in good set terms. {Jaques.) 

519. William Shakespeare (1564-1616), 

As You Like It, .^ct ii. sc. 7. 

520. In government change is suspected, though 
to the better.— Bacon (1560-1626), Filium 
Lahyrinthi, 

521. In maiden meditation, fancy-free. 

V. No. 513. 

In my mind’s eye, Horatio. {Hamlet.) 

522. William Shakespeare (1564-1616), 

Hamlet, Act 1. sc. 2. 

In Koln, a town of monks and bones. 

And pavements fanged with murderous stones, 
And rags, and hags, and hideous wcnchcs, 

I counted two and seventy stenches. 

523. S. T. COLERiDtiE (1772-1834), Cologne. 

(But) in spite of all temptations, 

To belong to other nations 
He remains an Englishman. 

524. W. S. Gilbert (1836-1911), H.M.S. 

Pinafore, 

In the dark backward and abysm of time. 
{Prosper 0.) 

525. William Shakespeare (1564-1616), 

The Tempest, Act i. sc. 2. 

(And) in the march of nations, led the van. 

526. Thomas Campbell (1777-1844), Plea¬ 

sures of Hope, Part 1 . 

527. In the midst of life we are in death.— Book 
of Common Prayer : Burial of the Dead. 

In the spring a young man’s fancy lightly turns 
to thoughts 01 love. 

528. Lord Tennyson (1809-92), Locksley 

Hall. 

529. In the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread. 
—Old Testament (A, V. 1611), Genesis, chap. iii. 
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530. In their death they were not divided.—Old 
Testament (A. V. 1611), 2 Samuel, chap. i. 

Indeed, indeed, repentance oft I swore. 

531. Edward Fitzgerald (1809-83), Rubdt- 

ydt of Omar Khdyydm, 

Infinite riches in a little room. 

532. Christopher Marlowe (1564-93), The 

Jew of Malta, Act i. sc. i. 

Infirm of purpose I {Lady Macbeth.) 

533. William Shakespeare (1564-1616), 

Macbeth, Act ii. sc. 2. 

5 34. An injury is much sooner forgotten than an 
insult.— Lord Chesterfield (1694-1773), Letter 
to his Son (Oct. 9, 1746). 

535. The iron entered into his souL^— Book of 
Common Prayer. Psalm cv. 

The iron tongue of midnight hath told twelve. 
{Theseus.) 

536. William Shakespeare (1564-1616), 

Midsummer Night's Dream, Act v. 
sc. I. 

537. Is it nothing to all ye that pass by ?—Old 
Testament (A. V. 1611), Lamentations, chap. i. 

The isles of Greece, the isles of Greece ! 

Where burning Sappho loved and sung, 

Where grew the arts of war and peace, 

Where Delos rose and Phoebus sprung ! 
Eternal summer gilds them yet. 

But all, except their sun, is set. 

538. Lord Byron (1788-1824), Don Juan, 

Canto iii. Song. 

Is this a dagger which I see before me. 

The handle toward my hand ? {Macbeth.) 

539. William Shakespeare (1564-1616), 

Macbeth, Act ii. sc. i. 

It beggared all description. {Enobarbus.) 

540. WTlliam Shakespeare (1564-1616), 

Antony and Cleopatra, Act ii. sc. 2. 

It can’t be nature, for it is not sense. 

541. Charles Churchill (1731-64), The 

Farewell. 

It is a custom 

More honoured in tlie breach than the obser¬ 
vance. {Hamlet.) 

542. William Shakespeare (1564-1616), 

Hamle\ Act i. sc. 4. 

It is a wise father that knows his own child.* 
{Launcelot Gobbo.) 

543. William Shakespeare (1564-1616), 

The Merchant of Venice, Act ii. 

544. It is as natural to die as to be bom.-< 
Bacon (1560-1626), Essays, 2: Of Death. 

It is best to be off wi' the old love 
Before you be on wi’ the new. 

545. Anonymous. Quoted in Sir Walter 

Scott's Bride of Lammermoor, chap, 
xxix. 

1 In the Bible (Authorised Version) it runs : “ He was 
laid in iron.” 

* A very old saying, found in Homer’s Odyssey, 
Book I. (Telemachus to Athene,) 
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546. It is costly wisdom that is bought by experi¬ 
ence.— Roger Ascham (1515-68), The Schole- 
master, 

547. It is more blessed to give than to receive. 
—New Testament (A. V. 1611), Acts, chap. xx. 

548. It is not death but dying which is terrible.— 
Henry Fielding (1707-54), Amelia, Book III. 
chap. iv. 

It is not poetry but prose run mad. 

549. Alexander Pope (1688-1744), Pro^ 

logiie to the Satires. 

It is the cause, it is the cause, my soul— 

Let me not name it to you, you chaste stars !— 
It is the cau.se. {Othello.) 

550. William Shakespeare (1564-1616), 

Othello, Act V. sc. 2. 

It out-herods Herod. {Hamlet.) 

551. William Shakespeare (1564-1616), 

Hamlet, Act 111. sc. 2. 

552. It requires a surgical operation to get a joke 
well into a Scotch understanding.—Rev. Sydney 
Smith (1771-1845), Sayings. 

It started like a guilty thing 
Upon a tearful summons. {Horatio.) 

553 - William Shakespeare (1564-1616), 

Hamlet, Act i. sc. i. 

It was a friar of orders grey 
Walked forth to tell his beads. 

554. Percy’s published 1765. The 

Friar of Orders Grey. 

It was roses, roses all the way. 

555. Robert Browning (1812-89), 

Patriot. 

Itch of vulgar praise. 

556. Alexander Pope (1688-1744), Moral 

Essays ; Epistle J. 

It’s not the times are bad, but man. 

557. Dr. J. Beaumont (1616-99), Original 

Poems. 

Jesu, lover of my soul. 

Let me to Thy bosom fly. 

558. Charles Wesley (1708-88), In Temp' 

tation. 

John Anderson, my jo, John, 

When we were first acquent. 

Your locks were hke the raven. 

Your bonnie brow was brent. 

559. Robert Burns (1759-96), John 

Anderson. 

John Gilpin was a citizen 
Of credit and renown, 

A train-band captain eke was he 
Of famous London town. 

560. W. CowPER (1751-1800), History of 

John Gilpin. 

561. A joke’s a very serious thing.— Charles 
Churchill (1731-64). The Ghost, Book IV: 

Joume37S end in lovers’ meeting. {Song, by Feste.) 

562. William Shakespeare (1564-1616), 

Twelfth-Night, Act ii. sc. 3. 


563. Judge not, that ye be not judged.—New 
Testament (A. V. 1611), St. Matthew, chap. vii. 

564. King Charles’s head.'— Charles Dickens 
(1812-70), David Copperfield. 

565. Kings are naturally lovers of low company. 
— Edmund Burke (1730-97), Speech on the 
Economical Reform. 

Kings sate still with awfull eye 
As if they surely knew their .sovran Lord was nigh. 

566. John Milton (1608-1674), Hymn on 

the Morning of Christ's Nativity. 

567. Labour of love.—New Testament (A. V. 
1611), Hebrews, chap. vi. 

The labour we delight in physics pain. (M acheih.) 

568. William Shakespeare (1564-1616), 

Macbeth, Act ii. sc. 3. 

569. The labourer is worthy of his hire.—New 
Testament (A. V. 1611), St. Luke, chap. x. 

Ladies, whose bright eyes 
Rain influence. 

570. John Milton (1608-74), L'Allegro. 

The lady doth protest too much, methinks. 
{Queen Gertrude.) 

571. William Shakespeare (1564-1616), 

Hamlet, Act lii. sc. 2. 

572. A land flowing with milk and honey.—Old 
Testament (A. V. 1611), Exodus, chap. iii. 

The language of the heart. 

573. Alexander Pope (1688-1744), Pro- 

logue to the Satires. 

Large utterance of the early gods. 

574. John Keats (1795-1821), Hyperion, 

Book I. 

(Ever copious Dryden wanted, or forgot,) 

The last and greatest art, the art to blot. 

575. Alexander Pope (1688-1744), Satires 

and Epistles of Horace, Imitated. 

576. The Law is a ass—a idiot. {Bumble .)— 
Charles Dickens (1812-70), Oliver Twist, 
chap. li. 

Lay not that flattering unction to your soul. 
{Hamlet.) 

577. William Shakespeare (1564-1616), 

Hamlet, Act in. sc. 4. 

578. Lay not this sin to their charge.—New 
Testament (A. V. 1611), Acts, chap. vii. 

Lead, kindly Light, amid the encircling gloom. 
Lead Thou me on 1 

579. J. H. Newman (1801-90), The Pillar of 

Cloud. Written at Sea, Tune 16, 
1833 - 

Leading him prisoner in a red-rose chain. 

580. William Shakespeare (1564-1616), 

Venus and Adonis. 

The lean and slippered pantaloon. {Jaques.) 

581. William Shakespeare (1504-1016), 

As You Like It, Act ii. sc. 7. 

^ Mr. Dick could never keep it out of his Memorial. 
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Learn of the little nautilus to sail, 

Spread the thin oar, and catch the driving gale. 

582. Alexander Pope (1688-1744), Essay 

oyi Man: Epistle III, 

(The) learned eye is still the loving one. 

583. Robert Browning (1812-89), Red 

Cotton Nightcap Country, Book I. 

Leme to love . . . and lef 1 alle other thynges. 

584. William Langland (1332-1400), The 

Vision of William concerning Piers 
the Plowman, Passus, 23. 

Lest we forget, lest we forget. 

585. Rudyard Kipling {b, 1864), The Reces¬ 

sional Hymn. 

Let dogs delight to bark and bite. 

For God hath made them so ; 

I,ct bears and lions growl and fight. 

For 'tis their nature to. 

586. Rev. Isaac Watts (1674-1748), Against 

Quarrelling. 

587. Let not thy left hand know what thy right 
hand doeth.—New Testament (A. V. 1611), St. 
Matthew, chap. vi. 

588. Let the dead bury their dead.—New Testa¬ 
ment (A. V. 1611), St Matthew, chap. viii. 

Let the great world spin for ever down the ring¬ 
ing grooves of change. 

589. Lord Tennyson (1809-92), Locksley 

Hall. 

590. Let us eat and drink; for to-morrow we die.* 
New Testament (A. V. 1611), i Corinthians, 
chap. XV. 

591. Let us now praise famous men.—Apocrypha, 
Ecclesiasticus, chap. xhv. 

Let us sit upon the ground 
And tell sad stories of the death of kings. 
{Richard II.) 

592. William Shakespeare (1564-1616), 

King Richard II, Act hi. sc. 2. 

Let us then be up and doing 
With a heart for any fate ! 

593. H. W. Longfellow (1807-82), A Psalm 

of Life. 

594. Let your yea be yea; and your nay, nay.— 
New Testament (A. V. 1611), Epistle of James, 
chap. V. 

Let’s do it after the high Roman fasliion. {Cleo¬ 
patra.) 

595. William Shakespeare (1564-1616), 

Antony and Cleopatra, Act iv. sc. 2. 

Letting “ I dare not ” wait upon “ I would,’* 
Like the poor cat i’ the adage.® {Lady Macbeth.) 

596. William Shakespeare (1564-1616), 

Macbeth, Act i. sc. 7. 

Liar of the first magnitude. 

597. W. Congreve (1670-1728), Love for 

Love, Act iv. sc. 2. 

^ leave. 

* The original maker of this remark which St. Paul 
quotes was Isaiah. 

® The adage is, “ The cat would eat fish, but is loth to 
wet her feet.” 
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598. A hberal confounding of those pedantic dis¬ 
tinctions meum and tuum. — Charles Lamb 
(1775-1834), Essays of Elia: The Two Races of 
Men, 

599. Life is a series of surprises.—R. W. Emerson 
(1803-82), Essays: Circles. 

600. Life is an incurable disease.— Abraham 
Cowley (1618-67), To Dr. Scarborough, 

Life is as tedious as a twice-told tale, 

Vexing the dull ear of a drowsy man. (Prince 
Lewis.) 

601. William Shakespeare (1564-1616), 

Kifig John, Act ih. sc. 4. 

Life is real! Life is earnest 1 

602. H. W. Longfellow (1807-82), A Psalm 

of Life. 

Life is with such all beer and skittles. 

603. C. S. Calverley (1831-84), Content¬ 

ment. 

Life, hke a dome of many-coloured glass. 

Stains the white radiance of Eternity. 

604. P. B. Shelley (1792-1822), Adonais, 

Life loves no lookers-on at his great game. 

605. A. H. Clough (1819-61), Dipsychus, 

Part II. 

Life’s but a means unto an end : that end, 
Beginning, mean, and end to all things—God. 
600. P. J. Bailey (1816-1905), Festus. 

Life’s little ironies. 

607. Thomas Hardy {b. 1840), Title of a 

book (1894). 

Life, we’ve been long together 
Through pleasant and through cloudy weather. 

608. Mrs. Barbauld (1743-1825), Life. 

Light gains make heavy purses. 

609. Bacon (1560-1626), Essays, 52: Of 

Ceremonies and Respects. 

The light of common day. 

610. William Wordsworth (1770-1850), 

Ode oyi the Intimations of Immor¬ 
tality. 

The light of other days. 

611. Alfred Bunn (1796-1860), Bohe¬ 

mian Girl. Song. 

Like Niobe, all tears. {Hamlet.) 

612. William Shakespeare (1564-1616), 

Hamlet, Act i. sc. 2. 

613. Like this unsubstantial pageant faded. 
Leave not a rack behind, v. No. 825. 

The liUes and languors of virtue. 

The raptures and roses of vice. 

614. A. C. Swinburne (1857-1909), Dolores. 

615. The lines are fallen unto me in pleasant 
places.—Old Testament (A. V. 1611), Psalm xvi. 

Linked sweetness long drawn out. 

616. John Milton (1608-74), UAllegro. 

(He left a Corsair’s name to other times) 

Linked with one virtue and a thousand crimes. 

617. Lord Byron (1788-1824), The Corsair, 

Canto iii. 
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A lion among the ladies is a most dreadful thing. 
{Bottom,) 

6 18. William Shakespeare (1564-1616), 

Midsummer Night's Dream, Act hi. 
sc. I. 

A little learning is a dangerous thing. 

619. Alexander Pope (1688-1744), Essay 

on Criticism. 

A little more than kin, and less than kind. 
{Hamlet.) 

620. William Shakespeare (1564-1616), 

Hamlet, Act i. sc. 2. 

The little rift within the lute, 

That by and by will make the music mute. 

621. Lord Tennyson (1809-92), Idylls of 

the King : Merlin and Vivien. 

Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime. 

And, departing, leave behind us 
Footprints on the sands of time. 

622. H. W. Longfellow (1807-82), A Psalm 

of Life. 

623. The long day’s task is done. v. No. 241. 

624. Lookers-on at life. v. No. 605. 

625. The Lord gave, and the Lord hath taken 
away; blessed be the name of the Lord.—Old 
Testament (A. V. 1611), Job, chap. i. 

626. Lord, now lctte.st Thou Thy servant depart 
in peace.—New Testament (A. V.1611), St. Luke, 
chap. u. 

Lord of the ascendant. 

627. Edmund Burke (1730-1797), Speech 

on the American Taxation. 

Lord of thy presence and no land beside. {Queen 
Elinor.) 

628. William Shakespeare (1564-1616), 

King John, Act i. sc. i. 

The loss of heaven’s the greatest pain in hell.i 

629. Sir Samuel Tuke (1610-1673), Adven¬ 

tures of Five Hours, Act ii. 

The loud laugh that spoke the vacant mind. 

630. Oliver Goldsmith (1728-74), The 

Deserted Village. 

Love comforteth like sunshine after rain. 

631. William Shakespeare (1564-1616), 

Venus and Adonis. 

Love is a spirit all compact of fire. 

632. William Shakespeare (1564-1616), 

Venus and Adonis. 

y Love is not love 

’ Which alters when it alteration finds. 

Or bends with the remover to remove. 

633. William Shakespeare (1564-1616), 

Sonnet 116. 

> Love is not to be reasoned down. 

634. Joseph Addison (1672-1719), Cato, 

Act i. sc. I. 

1 Translated from the Spanish of Calderon, 


Love me little, love me long. 

635. Christopher Marlowe (1564-93), The 

Jew of Malta, Act i. sc. i. 

636. Love of singularity, v. No. 900. 

The love-light in her eye. 

637. Hartley Coleridge (1796-1849), She 

is not Fair to Outward Viewm 

Love’s but a frailty of the mind 
When ’tis not with ambition joined. 

638. W. Congreve (1670-1728), The Way of 

the World, Act iii. sc. 3. 

639. Love’s young dream, v. No. 754. 

The lover in the husband may be lost. 

640. Lord Lyttelton (1709-73), Advice to 

a Lady. 

641. A loving heart is the beginning of all know¬ 
ledge.— Thomas Carlyle (1795-1881), Article 
on Biography. 

Lowhness is young ambition’s ladder. {Brutus.) 

642. William Shakespeare (1564-1616), 

Julius Caesar, Act ii. sc. 1. 

643. Lues Boswelliana, or disease of admiration. 
—Lord Macaulay (1800-59), Essays: William 
Pitt, Earl of Chatham. 

The lunatic, the lover, and the poet 
Are of imagination all compact. [Theseus.) 

644. William Shakespeare (1564-1616), 

Midsummer Night's Dream, Act v. 
sc. I. 

645. Madness, method in. v. No. 1072. 

Magic casements, opening on the foam 
Of perilous seas, in faery lands forlorn. 

646. John Keats (1795-1821), Ode to a 

Nightingale. 

647. Magnanimity in politics is not seldom the 
truest wisdom; and a great empire and little 
minds go ill together.— Edmund Burke (1730- 
97), Speech on Conciliation with America. 

Maid of Athens, ere we part. 

Give, oh give me back my heart! 

Or since that has left my breast, 

Keep it now, and take the rest. 

648. Lord Byron (1788-1824), Maid of 

Athens, 

649. The mammon of unrighteousness.—New 
Testament (A. V. 1611), St. Luke, chap. xvi. 

650. The Man in the Street.—R. W. Emerson 
(1803-82), Conduct of Life-Worship. 

651. Man is an embodied paradox, a bundle of 
contradictions.—C. C. Colton (1780-1832), 
Lacon : Refections, No. 408. 

652. Man is by his constitution a religious animal. 
— Edmund Burke (1730-97), Reflections on the 
Revolution in France. 

Man is Nature’s sole mistake. 

653. W. S. Gilbert (1836-1911), Princess 

Ida. 
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A man of my kidney. 

654. William Shakespeare (1564-1616), 

The Merry Wives of Windsor, 
Act ill. sc. 5. 

655. A man of sorrows.—Old Testament (A. V. 
1611), Isaiah, chap. liii. 

The man that lays his hand upon a woman, 
Save in the way of kindness, is a wretch. 

6<;6. Tohn Tobin (1770-1804), The Honey- 

moon, Act ii. sc. i. 

Man wants but little here below, 

Nor wants that httle long. 

657. Oliver Goldsmith (1728-74), The 

Hermit. 

658. Man was formed for society.—Sir William 
Blackstone (1723-80), Of the Nature of Laws 
in General. 

A man’s a man for a’ that. 

659. Robert Burns (1759-96), Is there, for 

Honest Poverty. 

660. A man’s house is his castle.—Sir Edward 
Coke (1552-1633), The Institutes. A Com¬ 
mentary upon Littleton, Third Institute, 

Man’s inhumanity to man 

Makes countless thousands mourn. 

661. Robert Burns (1759-96), Man was 

made to mourn. 

Man’s not worth a moment’s pain. 

662. James Grainger (1721-67), Ode to 

Solitude. 

663. Many are called, but few are chosen.—New 
Testament (A. V. 1611), St. Matthew, chap. 


The many-headed monster (multitude). 

664. Philip Massinger (1584-1639), The 

Unnatural Combat, Act iii. sc. 2 ; 
and the Emperor of the East, Act ii. 
sc. I. 

The many-twinkling smile of Ocean.^ 

665. John Keble (1792-1866), The Chris¬ 

tian Year. 

Marriage is nothing but a civil contract. 

666. John Selden (1584-1654), Table Talk: 

Marriage. 

(The sallow, virgin-minded, studious) 

Martyr to mild enthusiasm. 

667. Robert Browning (1812-89), Christ¬ 

mas Eve, Canto xiv. 

The meanest floweret of the vale. 

The simplest note that swells the gale, 

The common sun, the air. the skies, 

To him are opening paradise. 

668. Thomas Gray (1716-71), Ode: On the 

Spring, 

Melancholy as a gib cat. {Falstaff.) 

669. William Shakespeare (1564-1616), 

King Henry IV, Part I. Act i. sc. 2. 

1 A paraphrase of the 6.v7}pL6ixov yiXaa-fia tCov rrovTlojv 
— the unnumbered laughter of the sea (Aeschylus). ■] 
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Melancholy marked him for her own. 

670. Thomas Gray (1716-71), Elegy written 

in a Country Churchyard, 

Men are but children of a larger growth. 

671. John Dryden (1631-1700), All for 

Love, Act iv. sc. i. 

672. Men fear death, as children fear to go in 
the dark.— Bacon (1560-1626), Essays, 2: Of 
Death, 

(For) men may come and men may go. 

But I go on for ever. 

673. Lord Tennyson (1809-92), The Brook, 

Men must work and women must weep. 

674. Charles Kingsley (1819-75), 

Three Fishers. 

675. Men that are greatly guilty are never wise. 

—Edmund Burke (1730-97), Impeachment of 
Warren Hastings (May 30, 1794). 

676. Men were deceivers ever. v. No. 952. 

677. Mercy and truth are met together; righteous¬ 
ness and peace have kissed each other.—Old 
Testament (A. V. 1611), Psalm Ixxxv. 

A mere anatomy. 

678. William Shakespeare (1564-1616), 

The Comedy of Errors, Act v. sc. i. 

679. A merry heart maketh a cheerful counte- 
nance.-- 01 d Testament (A. V. 1611), Proverbs, 
chap. XV. 

Methought I heard a voice cry, “ Sleep no more I 
Macbeth docs murder sleep, the innocent sleep ; 
Sleep, that knits up the ravell’d sleeve of care, 

The death of each dav’s life, sore labour’s bath, 
Balm of hurt minds, great nature’s second 
course. 

Chief nourisher in life’s feast.” {Macbeth.) 

680. William Shakespeare (1564-1616), 

Macbeth, Act ii. sc. 2. 

681. Meum and tuum. v. No. 598. 

Midsummer madness. {Olivia.) 

682. William Shakespeare (1564-1616), 

Twelfth Night, Act iii. sc. 4. 

The milk of human kindness. {Lady Macbeth.) 

683. William Shakespeare (1564-1610), 

Macbeth, Act i. sc. 4. 

684. The mind is the man.— Bacon (1560-1626), 
Mr. Bacon in praise of Knowledge. 

The mirth and fun grew fast and furious. 

685. Robert Burns (1759-96), Tam o' 

Shanter. 

Misery acquaints a man with strange bedfellows. ^ 

686. William Shakespeare (1564-1616), 

The Tempest, Act ii. sc. i. 

Misfortune ever claimed the pity of the brave. 

687. C. Dibdin (1745-1814), The Veterans. 

Mistress of herself, though china fall. 

688. Alexander Pope (1688-1744), Moral 

Essays: Epistle II, 
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(Bear about the) mockery of woe. 

689. Alexander Pope (1688-1744), Elegy 

to the Memory of an Unfortunate 
Lady, 

690. (I know many have been taught to think 
that) moderation, in a case like this, is a sort of 
treason. —Edmund Burke (1730-97), Letter to 
the Sheriff of Bristol, 

Modern Babylon.^ 

691. Lord Beaconsfield (1804-81), Tan- 

cred. 

692. Moneys are the sinews of war.— Thomas 
Fuller (1608-61), The Holy and the Profane 
Estate. The Good Soldier. 

Moral commonplaces. 

693. Sir Philip Sidney (1554-86), Apology 

for Poetry. 

Morality was held a standing jest. 

And faith a necessary fraud at best. 

694. Charles Churchill (1731-64), Gotham, 

Book II. 

(A countenance) more in sorrow than in anger. 
(Horatio.) 

695. William Shakespeare (1564-1616), 

Hamlet, Act i. sc. 2. 

More knave than fool. 

696. Christopher Marlowe (1564-93), The 

Jew of Malta, Act i. sc. i. 

More liberty begets desire of more. 

697. John Dryden (1631-1700), Hind and 

the Panther. 

More things are wrought by prayer 
Than this world dreams ol. 

698. Lord Tennyson (1 809-92), Idylls of the 

King : The Passing of Arthur. 

Most admired disorder. (Lady Macbeth.) 

699. William Shakespeare (1564-1616), 

Macbeth, Act hi. sc. 4. 

Most forcible Feeble. (Falstaff.) 

700. William Shakespeare (1564-1616), 

Henry IV, Part II. Act hi. sc. 2. 

Most women have no characters at all.^ 

701. Alexander Pope (1688-1744), Moral 

Essays : Epistle II. 

Most wretched men 
Are cradled into poetry by wrong; 

They learn in suttering what they teach in song. 

702. P. B. Shelley (1792-1822), Julian and 

Maddalo. 

Motley*s the only wear. (Jaques.) 

703. William Shakespeare (1564-1616), 

As You Like It, Act ii, sc. 7, 

The mountain sheep are sweeter. 

But the valley sheep are fatter ; 

We therefore deemed it meeter 
To carry off the latter. 

704. T. L. Peacock (1785-1866), The Mis¬ 

fortunes of Elphin : The War Song 
of Rinas Vawr. 

' Ixindon. 

* Quoted by Pope as a remark of his own to Martha 
Blount. 


705. Mrs. Partington, v. No. 177. 

Much it grieved my heart to think 
What man has made of man. 

706. William Wordsworth (1770-1850), 

Lines written in Early Spring. 

707. Much learning doth make thee mad.—New 
Testament (A. V. 1611), Acts, chap. xxvi. 

IVIuch malice mingled with a little wit. 

708. John Dryden (1631-1700), Hind and 

the Panther. 

'■fVIusic has charms to soothe a savage breast. 

To soften rocks, or bend a knotted oak. 

709. W. Congreve (1670-1728), The Mourn¬ 

ing Bride, Act i. sc. i. 

Music that gentlier on the spint lies 
Than tired eyelids upon tired eyes. 

710. Lord Tennyson (1809-92), Song of the 

Lotus Eaters. 

My books and instruments shall be my company. 
(Bianca.) 

711. William Shakespeare (1564-1616), 

The Taming of the Shrew, Act i. 
sc. I. 

My bosom’s lord sits lightly in his throne. 

(Romeo.) 

712. William Shakespeare (1564-1616), 

Romeo and Juliet, Act v. sc. i. 

My daughter ! O my ducats ! O my daughter ! 
(Shylock, as reported by Solanio.) 

713. William Shakespeare (1564-1616), 

The Merchant of Venice, Act ii. 
sc. 7. 

My eyes arc dim with childish tears. 

714. William Wordsworth (1770-1850), 

The Fountain. 

715. My foot is on my native heath, and my name 
is Maegregor.—Sir Walter Scott (1771-1832), 
Rob Roy, chap. xxiv. 

My God, my Father, and my Friend, 

Do not forsake me in the end. 

716. Lord Roscommon (1633-84), On the 

Day of Judgment.^ 

My heart leaps up when I behold 
A rainbow in the sky. 

717. William Wordsworth (1770-1850), 

My heart leaps up. 

My heart’s in the Highlands, my heart is not here, 
My heart’s in the Highlands, a-chasing the deer ; 
A-chasing the wild deer, and following the roe— 
My heart’s in the Highlands wherever I go. 

718. Robert Burns (1759-96), My heart's 

in the Highlands. 

My Lady Bountiful. 

719. George Farquhar (1678-1707), The 

Beaux* Stratagem. 

My lodging is on the cold ground. 

And very hard is my fare. 

720. Sir William Davenant (1605-68), 

Rivals. 

^ A translation of the Latin Hymn, ' Dies Irae ’* 
(Day of Wrath). 
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My love is like a red, red rose, 

That's newly sprung in June. 

721. Robert Burns (1759-96), A red, red 

Rose, 

722. My mind is in a stale of philosophical doubt. 
—S. T. Coleridge (1772-1834), Table Talk, April 
30, 1830. 

My mind to me a kingdom is. 

Such perfect joy therein I find. 

723. Anonymous. Printed in Byrd's Psalmcs, 

Sonets and Songs of Sandnes and 
Piete (1585). 

724. My name is Legion: for we are many.—New 
Testament (A. V. 1611). St. Mark, chai3. v. 

My name is Norval; on the Grampian hills 
My father feeds his flock, a frugal swain. 

725. John Home (1722-1808), Douglas, 

Act ii. sc. I. 

726. My punishment is greater than T can bear. 
—Old Testament (A. V. 1611), Genesis, chap. iv. 

My salad days, 

When I was green in judgment. {Cleopatra,) 

727. William Shakespeare (1564-1616), 

Antony and Cleopatra, Act i. sc. 5. 

728. My tongue is the pen of a ready writer.— 
Old Testament (A. V. 1611), Psalm xlv. 

My voice is still for war, 

729. Joseph Addison (1672-1719), Cato, 

Act ii. sc. I, 

My whole heart rises up to bless 
Your name in pride and thankfulness. 

730. Robert Browning (1812-89), 

Ride Together. 

The native hue of resolution 
Is .sicklicd o’er with the pale cast of thought. 
{Hamlet.) 

731. William Shakespeare (1564-1616), 

Hamlet, Act iii. sc. i. 

Native wood-notes wild.^ 

732. John Milton (1608-74), UAllegro. 

733. A nation of shopkeepers.— Adam Smith 
(1723-90), Wealth of Nations, Book IV. chap. vii. 

(The) natural fog of the good man’s mind. 

734. Robert Browning (1812-89), Christ¬ 

mas Eve, Canto iv. 

Nature has left this tincture in the blood, 

That all men would be tyrants if they could. 

735. Daniel Defoe (1661-1731), The Kent¬ 

ish Petition (1701). 

736. Nature in him was almost lost in Art.®— 
W. Collins (1720-56), To Sir T. Hanmer. 

Nature is but a name for an effect 
Whose cause is God. 

737 - W. Cowper (1731-1800), The Task: 

The Winter Walk at Noon. 

738. Nature is more powerful than education. 
— Lord Beaconsfield (1804-81), Contarini 
Fleming, 

* Written in reference to Shakespeare. 

® Written of Ben Jonson, 
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739. Nature is the art of God.—Sir Thomas 
Browne (1605-82), Religio Medici, Sec. 16. 

740. Nature never makes excellent things for 
mean, or no uses.— John Locke (1632-1704), 
Essay on the Human Understanding, Book II. 
cliap. i. 

Nature, the vicar of the almightie Lord. 

741. Geoffrey Chaucer (1328-1400), As¬ 

sembly of Foules. 

Nature’s elemental din. 

742. Thomas Campbell (1777-1844), Theo¬ 

dor ic. 

743. Nature’s rules have no exceptions.— Her¬ 
bert Spencer (1820-1903), Social Statics. 

744. Necessity hath no law.— Oliver Cromwell 
(1599-1658), Speech to Parliament, Sept. 12, 1654. 

A needless Alexandrine ends the song, 

That, hke a wounded snake, drags its slow length 
along. 

745. Alexander Pope (1688-1744), Essay 

on Criticism, 

746. Never mentions hell to ears polite. 

V. No. 1107. 

747. Never put off till to-morrow what you can 
do to-day.—L ord Chesterfield (1694-1773), 
Letter to his Son (Feb. 5, 1750). 

Never seek to tell thy love, 

Love that never told can be ; 

For the gentle wind doth move, 

Silently, invisibly. 

748. William Blake (1757-1827), Love's 

Secret. 

A new broome sweepeth cleane. 

749. John Lyly (1554 ?-i6o6), Euphues, 

or the Anatomy of Wit. 

750. The night is far spent, the day is at hand : 
let us therelore cast oft the works of darkness, 
and let us put on the armour of light.—New 
Testament (A. V. 1611), Romans, chap. xiii. 

No crime's so great as daring to excel. 

751. Charles Churchill (1731-64), Epistle 

to William Hogarth, 

752. No man’s knowledge, here, can go beyond 
his experience.— John Locke (1632-1704), Essay 
on the Human Understanding, Book II. chap. i. 

No scandal about Queen Elizabeth, I hope. 

753. R. B. Sheridan (1751-1816), The 

Critic, Act ii. sc. i. 

No, there's nothing half so sweet in life K 
As love’s young dream. 

754. Thomas Moore (1779-1852), Irish 

Melodies. ^ 

The noiseless tenor of their way. 

755. Thomas Gray (1716-71), Elegy written 

in a Country Churchyard, 

None but the brave deserve the fair. 

756. John Dryden (1631-1700), Alexander's 

Feast. 

757. Noon of thought, v. No. 1058. 
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Not a drum was heard, not a funeral note. 

758. Rev. Charles Wolfe (1791-1823), 

Burial of Sir John Moore, 

Not all the water in the rough, rude sea 
Can wash the balm from an anointed king. 
{Richard II.) 

759. William Shakespeare (1564-1616), 

King Richard II, Act 111. sc. 2. 

Not lost, but gone before. 

760. Song published in the Edinburgh 

Harmony, 1829. 

Not poppy, nor mandragora. 

Nor all the drowsy syrups of the w’orld, 

Shall ever medicine thee to that sweet sleep. 
Which thou ow’dst yesterday. {Iago ) 
y6i, William Shakespeare (1564-1616), 

Othello, Act ill. sc. 3. 

Not to admire is all the art 1 know; 

To make men happy and to keep them so.^ 

762. Thomas Creech (1659-1701), Trans¬ 

lation, Horace : Epistle VI. 

Not to know me argues yourself unknown. 

763. John Milton (1608-74), Paradise Lost, 

Book IV. 

Nothing extenuate 

Nor set down aught in malice. {Othello.) 

764. William Shakespeare (1564-1616), 

Othello, Act V. sc. 2. 

Nothing in liis life 

Became him like the leaving it. {Malcolm.) 

765. William Shakespeare (1564-1O16), 

Macbeth, Act i. sc. 4. 

766. Nothing was ever achieved without enthu¬ 
siasm.—R. W. Emerson (1803-82), Essays: 
Circles. 

A noticeable man with large grey eyes. 

767. William Wordsworth (1770-1850), 

Stanzas written in Thomson’s *‘Castle 
of Indolence.” 

Nought shall make us rue 
If England to itself do rest but true. {Faulcon- 
bridge.) 

768. William Shakespeare (1564-1616), 

King John, Act v. sc. 7. 

Nought so sweet as melancholy. 

769. Robert Burton (1576-1646), Anatomy 

of Melancholy. The Author’s Ab¬ 
stract of Melancholy. 

Now is the winter of our discontent 
Made glorious summer by this sun of York. 
{Richard III.) 

770. William Shakespeare (1564-1616), 

Richard III, Act i. sc. i. 

Now step I forth to whip hypocrisy! {Berowne.) 

771. William Shakespeare (1564-1616), 

Love’s Labour’s Lost, Act iv. sc. 3. 

' The original runs : 

“ Nil admirari, prope res est una, Numici, 

Solaque, quae possit facere et servare beatura." 


Now the labourer’s task is o’er, 

Now the battle day is past. 

Now upon the farther shore 
Stands the voyager at last. 

772. Edward Ellerton (1770-1851), 

Hymn, 

773. O death, where is thy sting ? O grave, 
where is thy victory ?—New Testament (A. V. 
1611), I Corinthians, chap. xv. 

O for a blast of that dread horn 
On Fontarabian echoes borne ! ^ 

774. Sir Walter Scott (1771-1832), Mar- 

mion. Canto vi. 

O God, our help in ages past. 

775. Isaac Watts (1674-1748), Hymn. 

O how full of briers is this working-day world. 
{Rosalind.) 

776. William Shakespeare (1564-1616), 

As You Like It, Act i. sc. 3. 

O, it is excellent 

To have a giant’s strength ; but it is tyrannous 
To use it like a giant. 

777. William Shakespeare (1564-1616), 

Measure for Measure, Act ii. sc. 2, 

O Lord 1 me thought what pain it was to drown. 
{Clarence.) 

778. William Shakespeare (1564-1616), 

Richard III, Act. i. sc. 4. 

O Mary, at thy window be. 

It is the wish’d, the trysted hour 1 

779. Robert Burns (1759-96), Mary 

Morison. 

O my prophetic soul! mine uncle I {Hamlet.) 

780. William Shakespeare (1564-1616), 

Hamlet, Act i. sc. 5. 

O that he were here to write me down an ass ! 
{Dogberry.) 

781. William Shakespeare (1564-1616), 

Much Ado about Nothing, Act iv. 

sc. 2. 

O that ’t were possible 
After long grief and pain 
To find the arms of my true love 
Round me once again. 

782. Lord Tennyson (1809-92), O that 

’t were possible. 

O thou art fairer than the evening air. 

Clad in the beauty of a thousand stars ! 

783. Christopher Marlowe (1564-93), 

Faustus, Act v. sc. 2. 

O wad some power the giftie gie us. 

To see ourscls as others see us! 

784. Robert Burns (1759-96), To a Louse. 

O what a fall was there, my countrymen I {Mark 
Antony.) 

785. William Shakespeare (1564-1616), 

Julius CcBSar, Act iii. sc. 2. 

^ The horn that Roland blew for help at Roncevalles. 
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O what a noble mind is here overthrown I 
The courtier’s, soldier’s, scholar’s, eye, tongue, 
sword. (Ophelia.) 

786. William Shakespeare (1564-1616), 

Hamlet, Act iii. sc. i. 

O what men dare do ! what men may do 1 
What men daily do, not knowing what they do I 

787. William Shakespeare (1564-1616), 

Much Ado about Nothing, Act iv. 
sc. I. 

O world as God has made it. All is beauty. 

788. Robert Browning (1812-89), 

Guardian Angel. 

O’er the glad waters of the dark blue sea. 

Our thoughts as boundless, and our souls as free. 
Far as the breeze can bear, the billows foam. 
Survey our empire, and behold our home. 

789. Lord Byron (1788-1824), 21 ie Corsair, 

Canto 1. 

790. Of makirig many books there is no end. 
—Old Testament (A. V. 1611), Lcclesiastes, 
chap. xii. 

Of Man’s hrst disobedience and the fruit 
Of that forbidden tree, whose mortal taste 
Brought death into the world and all our woe 
With loss of hhicn. 

791. John Milton (1608-74), Paradise Lost, 

Book I. 

Oh no, we never mention her 1 

792. T. Haynes Bayly (1797-1839), Songs. 

Oh sleep ! it is a gentle thing 
Beloved from pole to pole. 

793. S. T. Coleridge (1772-1834), The Rime 

of the Ancient Mariner, I’art 

Oh to be in England, now that April’s there ! 

794. Robert Browning (1812-89), Home 

Thoughts from Abroad. 

795. Oh the difference to me. v. No. 105. 

Oh then, I sec, Queen IMab hath been with you. 
She is the fairies’ midwiie ; and she comes 
In shape no bigger than an agate stone 
On the forefinger of an alderman. 

Drawn with a team of little atomics 

Athwart men’s noses as they he asleep (Mercuho). 

796. William Shakespeare (1564-1616), 

Romeo and Juliet, Act i. sc. 4. 

Oh, whistle and I’ll come to you. my lad. 

797. Robert Burns (1759-96), Oh, whistle 

and I’ll come to you. 

798. The old familiar faces. — Charles Lamb 

(1775-1834). 

Old father antic, the law. (Falstaff.) 

799. William Shakespeare (1564-1616), 

King Henry IV, Part I. Acti. sc. 2. 

800. Old friends are best.— John Selden (1584- 
1654), Table Talk: Friends. 

The old order changeth, yielding place to new. 
And God fulfils Himself in many ways, 

Lest one good custom should corrupt the world. 

801. I.ORD Tennyson (1809-92), Marie 

d* Arthur. 
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Old, unhappy, far-off things. 

And battles long ago. 

802. William Wordsworth (1770-1850), 

The Solitary Reaper. 

On her white breast a sparkling cross she bore. 
Which Jews might kiss and infidels adore. 

803. Alexander Pope (1688-1744), Rape 

of the Lock. 

On hospitable thoughts intent. 

804. John Milton (1608-74), Paradise Lost, 

Book V. 

Once more upon the waters, yet once more I 
And the waves bound beneath one as a steed 
That knows his rider. 

8c >5. Lord By ron (1788-1824), Childe Harold, 

Canto iii. 

806. One generation passeth away, and another 
generation cometh, but the earth abideth for 
ever.—Old Testament (A. V. 1611), Ecclesiastes, 
chap. i. 

One may smile and smile, and be a villain. 
(Hamlet ) 

807. William Shakespeare (1564-1616), 

Hamlet, Act i. sc. 5. 

One master passion in the breast, 

Like Aaron’s serpent, swallows up the rest. 

808. Alex.vnder Pope (1688-1744), Essay 

on Man : Epistle II. 

809. One step above the sublime makes the 
ridiculous, and one step above the ndiculous 
makes the sublime again.^—T homas Paine 
(1737-1809), Age of Reason, Part II. (Note). 

One that loved not wisely, but too well. (Othello.) 

810. William Shakespeare (1564-1616), 

Othello, Act v. sc. 2. 

One touch of nature makes the whole world kin.® 
(Ulysses.) 

811. William Shakespeare (1564-1616), 

Troilus and Crcssida, Act iii. sc. 3. 

One word too often profaned 
For me to profane it; 

One feeling too falsely disdained 
For thee to disdain it. 

812. P. B. Shelley (1792-1822), To -. 

813. Opinions should be free as air.— Charles 
Churchill (1731-64), The Ghost, Book IV. 

Oppression makes the wise man mad. 

814. Robert Browning (1812-89), Luria, 

Act iv. 

815. Or ever the silver cord be loosed, or the 
golden bowl be broken, or the pitcher be broken 
at the fountain, or the wheel broken at the cis¬ 
tern.—Old Testament (A. V. 1611), Ecclesiastes, 
chap. xii. 

816. Othello’s occupation's gone. v. No. 266. 

1 Napoleon’s “ Du sublime au ridicule il n’y qu’un 
pas’‘(From the sublime to the ndiculous there is only 
one step) was founded on Paine’s saying. 

- The ‘' touch of natiii e ” in question is the propensity 
to forget the old for the new. 
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Others abide our question. Thou art free. 

817. Matthew Arnold (1822-88), Shaken 

speare. 

Our best is bad, nor bears Thy test. 

Still it should be our very best. 

818. Robert Browning (i8i2--89), Christ- 

mas Eve, Canto viii. 

Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting. 

819. William Wordsworth (1770-1850), 

Ode on the IntimaHons of Immor¬ 
tality. 

820. Our days on the earth are as a shadow.— 
Old Testament (A. V. 1611), i Chronicles, chap, 
xxix. 

821. Our Uttle Ufe is rounded with a sleep. 

V. No. 825. 

822. Our national motto, Something will turn 
up. — Lord Beaconsfield (1804-81), Popamlla. 

Our noisy years seem minutes in the being 
Of the eternal silence. 

823. WiixiAM Wordsworth (1770-1850), 

Ode on the Intimations of Immor¬ 
tality, 

Our remedies oft in ourselves do lie 
Which we ascribe to heaven. {Helena.) 

824. William Shakespeare (1564-1616), 

Airs Well that Ends Well, Act i. 
sc. I. 

Our revels now are ended. These our actors. 

As I foretold you, were all spirits, and 
Are melted into air, into thin air ; 

And, like the baseless fabric of tliis vision. 

The cloud-capp’d towers, the gorgeous palaces. 
The solemn temples, the great globe itself. 

Yea, all which it inhent, shall dissolve. 

And, Uke this insubstantial pageant faded, 

Leave not a rack behind. We are such stuff 
As dreams are made of, and our little hfe 
Is rounded with a sleep. {Prosper0 ) 

825. William Shakespeare (1564-1616), 

The Tempest, Act iv. sc. i. 

Our sons inherit us : our looks arc strange : 

And we should come like ghosts to trouble joy. 

826. Lord Tennyson (1809-92), Song of 

the Lotus Eaters. 

827. Our sweetest songs are those that tell of 
saddest thought, v. No. 1174. 

Our withers are unwrung. {Hamlet.) 

828. William Shakespeare (1564-1616), 

Hamlet, Act iii. sc. 2. 

Out, damned spot 1 out, I say! {Lady Macbeth.) 

829. William Shakespeare (1564-1616), 

Macbeth, Act v. sc. i. 

830. Out of the mouths of babes and sucklings. 
—Old Testament (A. V. 1611), Psalm viii. 

Out of the night that covered me, 

Black as the pit from pole to pole, 

I thank whatever gods may be 
For my unconquerable soul. 

831. W. E. Henley (1849-1903), Invictus. 

832. Out, out, brief candle, v. No. 1112. 


Out upon it, I have loved 
Three whole days together I 

833. Sir John Suckling (1609-42), The 

Constant Lover. 

A pampered menial drove me from the door. 

834. Thomas Moss (1740-1808), The Beggar's 

Petition. 

Panting Time toiled after him in vain. 

835. Samuel Johnson (1709-85), Prologue, 

1747 - 

Parting is such sweet sorrow, {fuliet.) 

836. William Shakespeare (1564-1616), 

Romeo and Juliet, Act ii. sc. 2. 

Passing rich with forty pounds a year. 

837. Oliver Goldsmith (1728-74), The 

Deserted Village. 

The passing tribute of a sigh. 

838. Thomas Gray (1716-71), Elegy written 

in a Country Churchyard. 

839. Past our dancing days. v. No. 1255. 

The paths of glory lead but to the grave. 

840. Thomas Gray (1716-71), Elegy written 

in a Country Churchyard, 

Peace hath her victories 
No less renowned than war. 

841. John Milton (1608-74), Sonnet to 

Cromwell. 

* 842. The peace of God, which passeth all 
understanding—New Testament (A. V. 1611), 
Philippians, chap. iv. 

843. (Neither cast ye your) pearls before the 
swine.—New Testament (A. V. 1611), St. 
Matthew, chap. vii. 

The pen is mightier than the sword. 

844. Lord Lytton (1805-73), Richelieu, 

Act 11. sc. 2. 

Perdition catch my soul. 

But I do love thee 1 {Othello.) 

845. William Shakespeare (1564-1616), 

Othello, Act iii. sc. 3. 

A perfect woman nobly planned 
To warn, to comfort, and command ; 

And yet a spirit still, and bright, 

With sometlung of angelic light. 

846. William Wordsworth (1770-1850), 

She was a phantom of delight. 

Petticoat government. 

847. Washington Irving (1783-1859), Rip 

Van Winkle. 

848. Philosophical doubt, v. No. 722. 

849. (All good moral) Philosophy, as was said, 
is but the handmaid to rehgion.— Bacon (1560- 
1626), Proficience and Advancement of Learning, 

850. Physician, heal thyself.^—New Testament 
(A. V. 1611), St. Luke, chap. iv. 

851. Pigging together, heads and points, in the 
same truckle bed.*— Edmund Burke (1730-97), 
Speech on American Taxation. 

^ Arabic proverb. 

2 Said of those who come together for the first time to 
share office. 
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Pink of perfection. 

852. Oliver Goldsmith (1728-74), She 

Stoops to Conquer, Act i. 

Pious frauds of friendship. 

853. Henry Fielding (1707-54), Amelia, 

Book VI. chap, vi, 

(This weak) piping time of peace. (Richard III.) 

854. William Shakespeare (1564-1616), 

Richard III, Act i. sc. i. 

Pitchers have ears, and I have many servants. 
(Baptista.) 

855. William Shakespeare (1564-1616), 

The Taming of the Shrew, Act iv. 
sc. 4. 

Placed far amid the melancholy main. 

856. James Thomson (1700-48), Castle of 

Indolence. 

Plain-dealing is a jewel. ^ 

857. Henry Porter (sixteenth century), 

The Two Angry Women of Abtngton. 

Plain living and high thinking are no more. 

858. William Wordsworth (1770-1850), 

London. 

—Plato, thou reasonest well!— 

Else whence this pleasing hope, this fond desire. 
This longing after immortality. 

859- Joseph Addison (1672-1719), Cato, 

Act V. sc. 1 . 

The play’s the thing 

Wherein I’ll catch the conscience of the king 1 
(Hamlet.) 

860. William Shakespeare (1564-1616), 

Hamlet, Act ii. sc. 2. 

Plucked his gown to share the good man’s smile. 

861. Oliver Goldsmith (1728-74), The 

Deserted Village. 

Poetic justice. 

862. Alexander Pope (1688-1744), The 

D unci ad. 

863. Poets are the unacknowledged legislators 
of the world.—P. B. Shelley (1792-1822), 
Defence of Poetry. 

The poet’s eye, in fine frenzy rolling, 

Doth glance from heaven to earth, from earth 
to heaven. (Theseus.) 

864. William Shakespeare (1564-1616), 

Midsummer Night's Dream, Act v. 
sc. I. 

Point a moral or adorn a tale. 

865. Samuel Johnson (1709-85), Vanity of 

Human Wishes. 

A policeman’s lot is not a happy one. 

866 . W. S. Gilbert (1856-1911), Pirates of 

Penzance. 

867. Politeness has been well defined as bene¬ 
volence in small things.— Lord Macaulay 
(1800-59), Essays : BoswelVs Life of Johnson. 

1 Also found in The Country Wife of William 
Wycherley (1640-1715). 
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868. The pomps and vanity of this wicked 
world.— Booh of Common Prayer : Catechism, 

Poor and content is rich, and rich enough. 
(lago.) 

869. William Shakespeare (1564-1616), 

Othello, Act iii. sc. 3. 

Praise God, from whom all blessings flow I 

870. Bishop Ken (1637-1711), Morning 

Hymn. 

Praise to the Holiest in the height. 

And in the depth be praise. 

871. J. H. Newman (1801-90), The Dream of 

Gerontius. 

The primrose path of dalliance. (Ophelia.) 

872. William Shakespeare (1564-1616), 

Hamlet, Act i. sc. 3. 

And the devil did grin, for his darling sin is 
pride that apes humility.^ 

873. S. T. Coleridge (1772-1834), The 

Devil's Thoughts. 

l^rinces and lords are but the breath of kings, 

“ An honest man’s the noblest work of God.” 2 

874. Robert Burns (1759-96), The Cotter's 

Saturday Night. 

Princes and lords may flourish or may fade, 

A breath can make them, as a breath has made ; 
But a bold peasantry, their country’s pride, 
When once destroyed can never be supplied. 

875. Oliver Goldsmith (1728-74), The 

Deserted Village. 

The prince of darkness is a gentleman. (Edgar.) 

876. William Shakespeare (1564-1616), 

King Lear, Act iii. sc. 4. 

Priscian ^ a Uttle scratched ; ’twill serve. (Holo- 
femes.) 

877. William Shakespeare (1564-1616), 

Love's Labour's Lost, Act v. sc. i. 

Procrastination is the thief of time. 

878. Rev. Edward Young (1684-1765), 

Night Thoughts. 

879. A prodigy in learning.— Tobias Smollett 
(1721-71), Roderick Random, chap. Ixv. 

A proper man, as one shall see in a summer’s 
day. (Quince.) 

880. William Shakespeare (1564-1616), 

Midsummer Night's Dream, Act i. 
sc. 2. 

The proper study of mankind is man. 

881. Alexander Pope (1688-1744), Essay 

on Man : Epistle II. 

882. Proper words in proper places.—Dean Swift 
(1667-1745), Definition of a Good Style. 

883. A prophet is not without honour, save in 
his own country.—New Testament (A. V. i6ii), 
St. Matthew, chap. xiii. 

’ Written in collaboration with Southey. 

2 This second line is a quotation from Pope’s Essay 
on Man, Epistle 4; v. No. 436. For the first line cf. 
No. 875, from Goldsmith’s Deserted Village. 

* Priscian was an old Latin grammer used in schools 
in Shakespeare's days. 
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884. Prunes and prism. (Flora,) — Charles 
Dickens (1812-70), Little Dorr it, Part II. chap. v. 

The purpose of playing ; whose end . . . is to 
hold the mirror up to nature. (Hamlet.) 

885. William Shakespeare (1564-1616), 

Hamlet, Act iii. sc. 2. 

(Say, shall my little bark attendant sail), 

Pursue the triumph and partake the gale ? 

886. Alexander Pope (1688-1744), Essay 

on Man : Epistle IV. 

887. Put not your trust in princes.—Old Testa¬ 
ment (A. V. 1611), Psalm cxlvi. 

Put out the light, and then—put out the light I 
(Othello.) 

888. William Shakespeare (1564-1616), 

Othello, Act V. sc. 2. 

The quality of mercy is not strained ; 

It droppeth as the gentle rain from heaven 
Upon the place beneath. (Portia.) 

889. William Shakespeare (1564-1616). 

The Merchant of Venice, Act iv. 
sc. 1. 

The rain it raineth every day. (Song by Festc.) 

890. William Shakespeare (1564-1616), 

Twelfth Night, Act v. sc i. 

Rank is a great beautifier, 

891. Lord Lytton (1805-73), Fhe Lady of 

Lyons, Act ii. sc. i. 

892. (Why does the nurse tell the child of 
Raw-head and Bloody-bones ?) (To keep it in 
awe).— John Selden (1584-1654), Table Talk: 
Priests of Rome. 

893. Reading makcth a full man; conference a 
ready man ; and writing an exact man.— Bacon 
(1560-1626), Essays, 50; Of Studies. 

894. Reap the whirlwind, v. No. 1050. 

Red as a rose is she. 

895. S. T. Coleridge (1772-1834), Rime of 

the Ancient Mariner, Part I. 

(Alas) regardless of their doom 
The little victims play. 

896. Thomas Gray (1716-71), Ode on a 

Distant Prospect of Eton College. 

Remains of rude magnificence. 

897. Sir Walter Scott (1771-1832), Mar- 

mion, Canto iv. 

898. The remedy is worse than the disease.— 
Bacon U 560-1626), Essays, 15: Of Seditions 
and Troubles. 

The rest is silence. (Hamlet.) 

899. William Shakespeare (1564-1616), 

Hamlet, Act v. sc. 2. 

Restless eagerness to shine 
And love of singularity, prevail. 

900. Henry Francis Cary (1772-1844), 

Translation of Dante*s Divine 

Comedy ** : Paradise, Canto xxiz. 

The retort courteous. (Touchstone.) 

901. William Shakespeare (1564-1616), 

As You Like It, Act v. sc. 4. 


902. Revenge is a kind of wild justice.—B acon 
(1560-1626), Essays, 4; Of Revenge. 

Revisit’St thus the glimpses of the moon. 
(Hamlet.) 

903. William Shakespeare (1564-1616), 

Hamlet, Act i. sc. 4. 

(For) rhyme the rudder is of verses 

With which like ships they steer their courses. 

904. Samuel Butler (1612-80), Hudibras, 

Part I. Canto i. 

Rich and rare were the gems she wore. 

905. Thomas Moore (1779-1852), Irish 

Melodies. 

Rich beyond the dreams of avarice. 

906. Edward Moore (1720-57), The Game¬ 

ster, Act ii. sc. 2. 

907. Rich with the spoils of Nature.—Sir Thomas 
Browne (1605-82), Rehgio Medici, Sec. 13. 

908. Riches certainly make themselves wings.— 
Old Testament (A. V. 1611), Proverbs, chap, xxiii. 

909. Glides in the whirlwind and directs the 
storm. — Joseph Addison (1672-1719), The 
Campaign. 

The right divine of kings to govern wrong. 

910. Alexander Pope (1688-1744), The 

Dunciad. 

91 1. Righteous in his own eyes.—Old Testament 
(A. V. 1611), Job, chap, xxxii. 

Ring out the old, ring in the new, 

Ring, happy bells, across the«now : 

The year is going, let him go ; 

Ring out the false, ring in the true. 

912. Lord Tennyson (1809-92), /n Mewo- 

riam. 

Ring out, wild bells, to the wild sky. 

913. Lord Tennyson (1809-92), /h Mmo- 

riam. 

914. The ringing grooves of change, v. No. 589. 

The roast-beef of old England. 

915. Henry Fielding (1 707-54), The Roast- 

Beef of Old England, 

Rock of ages, cleft for me. 

916. Rev. Augustus Toplady (1740-78), 

A Living and a Dying Prayer. 

Roll on, thou deep and dark blue Ocean—roll 1 
Ten thousand fleets sweep over thee in vain. 

917. Lord Byron (1788-1824), Childe Har^ 

old, Canto iv. 

918. Rolled under the tongue as a sweet morseL 
— Matthew Henry (1662-1714), Commentaries, 
Psalm Ixxviii. 

Romeo, Romeo! wherefore art thou Romeo ? 
(Juliet.) 

919. William Shakespeare ^1564-1616), 

Romeo and Juliet, Act li. sc. 2. 

Rough winds do shake the darling buds of May. 

920. William Shakespeare (1564-1616), 

Sonnet 18. 
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Ruin seize thee, ruthless king ! 

Confusion on thy banners wait! 

931. Thomas Gray (1716-71), The Bard, 
Canto i. 

Rule Britannia ! rule the waves, 

Britons never will be slaves. 

923. James Thomson (1700-48), Mask of 
Alfred. 

Run amuck and tilt at all I meet. 

923. Alexander Pope (1688-1744), Satires 

and Epistles of Horace Imitated. 

A sadder and a wiser man 
He rose the morrow mom. 

924. S. T. Coleridge (1772-1834), The 

Rime of the Ancient Manner. Part 
VII. 

Satan finds some mischief still 
For idle hands to do. 

925. Isaac Watts (1674-1748), Against 

Idleness. 

926. (A) satirical vein.—B acon (1560-1626), 
Essays, 32 : Of Discourse. 

Scots, wha ha’e wi’ Wallace bled, 

Scots, wham Bruce has often led. 

927. Robert Burns (1759-96), Bruce's 

Address to his Army at Bannock¬ 
burn. 

Screw your courage to the sticking place. {Lady 
Macbeth.) 

928. William Shakespeare (1564-1616), 

Macbeth, Act i. sc. 7. 

929. The sea of upturned faces.—Sir Walter 
Scott (1771-1832), Rob Roy, chap. xx. 

Seated one day at the organ, 

I was weary and ill at ease, 

930. Adelaide Anne Procter (1825-64), 

A Lost Chord, 

931. Sech is life. Vich likewise is the hend of all 
things. {Mrs. Harris, as quoted by Mrs. Gamp.) 
— Charles Dickens (1812-70), Martin Chuzzle- 
wit, chap. xxix. 

The secrets of my prison house. {Ghost.) 

932. William Shakespeare (1564-1616), 

Hamlet, Act i. sc. 5. 

See the conquering hero comes ! 

Sound the trumpets, beat the drums ! 

933. Nathaniel Lee (1650-92), The Rival 

Queens, Act ii. sc. i. 

Self-preservation, Nature’s first great law. 

934. Andrew Marvell (1621-78), Hodge's 

Vision from the Monument. 

935. Set thine house in order.—Old Testament 
(A. V. 1611), Isaiah, chap, xxxviii. 

936. Set your afiection on things above.—New 
Testament (A. V. 1611), Colossians, chap. iii. 

Shades of the prison-house begin to close 
Upon the growing boy. 

937 * William Wordsworth (1770-1850), 

Ode on the Intimations of Immor¬ 
tality. 
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Shall I not take mine ease in mine inn ? 
{Falstaff.) 

938. William Shakespeare (1564-1616), 

Henry IV, Part I. Act iii. sc. 3. 

She bears a duke’s revenues on her back. {Queen 
Margaret.) 

939- William Shakespeare (1564-1616), 
Henry VI, Part II. Act i. sc. 3. 

She dwelt among the untrodden ways 
Beside the springs of Dove, 

A maid whom there were none to praise 
And very few to love. 

940. William Wordsworth (1770-1850), 

Lucy. 

She looks as if butter would not melt in her 
mouth. 

941. Charles Macklin (1697-1797), The 

Man of the World, Act i. sc. i. 

She loved me for the dangers I had passed. 

And I loved her that she did pity them {Othello). 

942. William Shakespeare (1564-1616), 

Othello, Act i. sc. 3. 

943. She (the Roman Catholic Church) may still 
exist in undiminished vigour when some traveller 
from New Zealand shall, in the midst of a vast 
solitude, take his stand on a broken arch of 
London Bridge to sketch the ruins of St. Paul’s.^ 
—Lord Macaulay (1800-59), Essays: Ranke's 
History of the Popes. 

She never told her love, 

But let concealment, like a worm i’ the bud 
Feed on her damask cheek ; she pined in thought; 
And with a green and yellow melancholy. 

She sat like Patience on a monument, 

Smihng at grief. (V iola.) 

944. William Shakespeare (1564-1616), 

Twelfth Night, Act ii. sc. 4. 

She only said, “ My life is dreary. 

He cometh not,” she said ; 

She said “ I am aweary, aweary, 

I would that I were dead.” 

945. Lord Tennyson (1809-92), Mariana. 

She walks in beauty, like the Night 
Of cloudless climes and starry skies. 

946. Lord Byron (1788-1824), She Walks 

in Beauty. 

She was a phantom of delight 
When first she gleamed upon my sight. 

947. William Wordsworth (1770-1850), 

She was a phantom of delight. 

Ships that pass in the night, and speak each 
other in passing. 

948. H. W. Longfellow (1807-82). Tales 

of a Wayside Inn, Part III. Theo¬ 
logian's Tale : Elizabeth. 

The short and simple annals of the poor. 

949. Thomas Gray (1716-71), Elegy written 

in a Country Churchyard. 

I The idea had been often expressed before (Shelly, 
Walpole, &c.) ; sometimes of Americans. 
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Should auld acquaintance be forgot, 

And never brought to min’ ? 

950. Robert Burns (1759-96), A%dd Lang 

Syne, 

951. Shuffled off this mortal coil. v. No. 1099. 

Sigh no more, ladies, sigh no more, 

Men were deceivers ever ; 

One foot on sea, one foot on shore. 

To one thing constant never. ^ 

952. Old Ballad. 

Sighed and looked, and sighed again. 

953. John Dryden (1631-1700), Alexander*s 

Feast. 

954. Silver and gold have I none, but such as I 
have give I thee.—New Testament (A. V. 1611), 
Acts, chap. iii. 

Since there’s no help, come let us kiss and part. 

955. Michael Drayton (1563-1619), Ideas : 

Sonnet 61. 

Self-forgetfulness divine. 

956. George Meredith (1828-1909), The 

Lark Ascending. 

957. Sitteth in the seat of the scornful.—Old 
Testament (A. V. 1611), Psalm i. 

Slow and steady wins the race. 

958. David Lloyd (1625-91), Fables: The 

Hare and the Tortoise. 

Small Latin and less Greek. 

959. BenJonson (1574-1637), To 

of Mr. W. Shakespeare. 

960. A smattering of everything and a knowledge 
of nothing.— Charles Dickens (1812-70), 
Sketches by Boz : Sentiment. 

The smile that was childlike and bland. 

961. Bret Harte (1839-1902), Plain Lan¬ 

guage from Truthful James. 

So lonely 'twas that God himself 
Scarce seemed there to be. 

962. S. r. Coleridge (1772-1834), The 

Rime of the Ancient Mariner, Part 
VII. 

So shines a good deed in a naughty world. 
{Portia.) 

963. William Shakespeare (1564-1616), 

The Merchant of Venice, Act v. 
sc. I. 

964. A soft answer tumeth away wrath.—Old 
Testament (A. V. 1611), Proverbs, chap. xv. 

Soft eyes looked love to eyes which spake again, 
And all went merry as a marriage bell. 

965. Lord Byron (1780-1824), Childe 

Harold, Canto iii. 

A solitary shriek, a bubbling cry 
Of some strong swimmer in his agony. 

966. Lord Byron (1788-1824), Don Juan, 

Canto ii. 

* Used by Shakespeare in Much Ado about Nothing, 
and inserted by Bishop Percy in the Friar of the Orders 
Grey. 


967. Some folks are wise, and some are otherwise. 
— Tobias Smollett ( i 72 i -7 i ), Roderick Random, 
chap. vi. 

Some men are bom great, some achieve great¬ 
ness, and some have greatness thrust upon them. 
{Malvolio.) 

968. William Shakespeare (1564-1616), 

Twelfth Night, Act ii. sc. 5. 

Some to the fascination of a name 
Surrender judgment. 

969. W. CowPER (1731-1800), The Task: 

The Winter Walk at Noon. 

Something attempted, something done. 

Has earned a night’s repose. 

970. H. W. Longfellow (1807-82), The 

Village Blacksmith. 

Something is rotten in the state of Denmark. 
(Marcellus.) 

971. William Shakespeare (1564-1616), 

Hamlet, Act i. sc. 4. 

(A giddy) son of a gun. 

972. Dean Swift (1667-1745), Battle of the 

Books. 

The sound of the church-going bell. 

973. W. CowpER (1731-1800). Alexander 

Selkirk. 

The spacious times of great Elizabeth. 

974. Lord Tennyson (1809-92), A Dream 

of Fair Women. 

975. Speech is of time, silence is of eternity.— 
Thomas Carlyle (1795-1881), Sartor Resartus, 
Book III. chap. iii. 

976. Speed the parting guest, v. No. 1119. 

977. The sport of kings, v. No. 126. 

(A whiff of) stale debauch. 

978. W. CowpER (1731-1800), The Task: 

The Winter Evening. 

Stand not upon the order of your going. 

But go at once. {Lady Macbeth.) 

979. William Shakespeare (1564-1616), 

Macbeth, Act iii. sc. 4. 

The state of nature was the reign of God, 

980. Alexander Pope (1688-1744), Essay 

on Man: Epistle III. 

The star-g)angled banner. 

981. Francis Key (1779-1843), Song. 

The stately homes of England, 

How beautiful they stand 1 

982. Mrs. Hemans (1793-1835), The Homes 

of England. 

Stem daughter of the voice of God. 

983. William Wordsworth (1770-1850), 

Ode to Duty. 

Still bent to make some port he knows not where. 
Still standing for some false impossible shore. 

984. Matthew Arnold (1822-88), A Sum¬ 

mer Night. 

The still, sad music of humanity. 

985. William Wordsworth (1770-1850), 

Tintern Abbey. 
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986. A still small voice.—Old Testament (A. V. 
1611), I Kings, chap. xix. 

Stone walls do not a pnson make, 

Nor iron bars a cage. 

987. Richard Lovelace (1618-58), To 

Althea : From Prison. 

988. The stone which the builders refused is be¬ 
come the headstone in the corner.—Old Testa¬ 
ment (A. V. 1611), Psalm cxviii. 

§iJtoried windows richly dight 
Casting a dim, religious light. 

989. John Milton (1608-74), II Penseroso. 

Strange, all this difference should be 
'Twixt tweedle-dum and tweedle-dee. 

990. Alexander Pope ^ (1688-1744), Epi¬ 

gram on the Feuds between Handel 
and Bononcini. 

991. A stranger in a strange land—Old Testa¬ 
ment (A. V. 1611). Exodus, chap. li. 

Stretchdd metre oi an antique song. 

992. William Shakespeare (1564-1616), 

Sonnet 17. 

Stretched on the rack of a too easy chair. 

993. Alexander Pope (1688-1744), The 

Dunciad. 

994. Strong swimmer in his agony, v. No. 966. 

995. Sublime and ridiculous, v. No. 809. 

Suckle fools and chronicle small beer. (Tago.) 

996. William Shakespeare (1564-1616), 

Othello, Act ii. sc. i. 

Such popular humanity is treason. 

997 • Joseph Addison (1672-1719), Cato, 

Act iv. sc. 4. 

998. Such stuff as dreams are made on. 

V. No. 825. 

999. Suffer the little children to come unto me, 
and forbid them not, for of such is the kingdom 
of God.—New Testament (A. V. 1611), St. Mark, 
chap. X. 

Sufferance is the badge of all our tribe. {Shylock.) 

1000. William Shakespeare (1564-1616), 

The Merchant of Veytice, Act i. sc. 3. 

Sunset and evening star. 

And one clear call for me ! 

And may there be no moaning at the bar 
When I put out to sea. 

1001. Lord Tennyson (1809-92), Crossing 

the Bar. 

1002. Survival of the fittest.— Herbert Spencer 
(1820-1903), Principles of Biology. 

Sweet are the uses of adversity ; 

Which like the toad, ugly and venomous, 

Wears yet a precious jewel in his head : 

And this our life exempt from public haunt 
Finds tongues in trees, books in the running 
brooks, 

Sermons in stones, and good in everything. 

(Duke Senior.) 

1003. William Shakespeare (1564-1616), 

As You Like It, Act ii. sc. i. 

^ Attributed also to Dr. John Byrom and Swift. 
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Sweet bells jangled, out of tune and harsh. 
(Ophelia.) 

1004. William Shakespeare (1564-1616), 

Hamlet, Act iii. sc. i. 

Sweet reasonableness. 

1005. Matthew Arnold (1822-88), St. Paul 

and Protestantism. 

Sweet Swan of Avon. 

1006. Ben JoNsoN(i574-i637),Tof/fe M/fwofy 

of Mr. W. Shakespeare. 

Siveetness and light.^ 

1007. Dean Swift (1667-1745), Battle of the 

Books. 

A swinish multitude. 

1008. Edmund Burke (1730-97), Reflections 

on the Revolution in France, 

Take, oh take those lips away 
That so sweetly were forsworn.* 

1009. Old Ballad. 

1010. A tale which holdeth children from play, 
and old men from the chimney-corner.—Sir 
Philip Sidney (15 54-86), Apology for Poetry. 

Teach me to feel another’s woe. 
ion. Alexander Pope (1688-1744), The 
Universal Prayer. 

Tear a passion to tatters, to very rags, to 
split the cars of the groundlings ; who for the 
most part are capable of nothing but inexplic¬ 
able dumb shows and noise. (Hamlet.) 

1012. William Shakespeare (1564-1616), 

Hamlet, Act iii. sc. 2. 

Tears, idle tears, I know not what they mean, 
Tears from the depth of some divine despair \ 
Pise in the heart, and gather to the eyes, 

In looking on the happy autumn-fields, 

And thinking of the days that are no more. 

1013. Lord Tennyson (1809-92), The 

Princess, Canto iv. 

1014. Tell it not in Gath, publish it not in the 
streets of Ashkelon.—Old Testament (A, V. 
1611), 2 Samuel, chap. i. 

Tell me not in mournful numbers 
“ T.ife is but an empty dream 1 ” 

For the soul is dead that slumbers. 

And things are not what they seem, 
xoi 5. H. W. Longfellow (1807-82), A Psalm 
of Life. 

(While you live,) tell truth and shame the devil. 
(Hotspur). 

1016. William Shakespeare (1564-1616), 

Henry IV, Part I. Act iii. sc. 2. 

Tendir and trewe. 

1017. Sir Richard Holland (ft. 1450), The 

Buke of the Howlat. 

(By merit raised to) that bad eminence. 

1018. John Milton (1608-74), Paradise 

Lost, Book I. 

1 Perhaps more commonly associated with Matthew 
Arnold, who borrowed the expression. 

2 Found in Shakespeare’s Measure for Measure, 
and Beaumont and Fletcher’s Rollo. Perhaps it 
may be a song of Shakespeare’s own composition. 
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That fatal and perfidious bark 
Built in th’ eclipse, and rigged with curses dark. 

1019. John Milton (1608-74), Lycidas. 

That fierce light that beats upon a throne. 

1020. Lord Tennyson (1809-92), Idylls 

the King. Dedication. \ 

That last infirmity of the noble mind.^ 

1021. John Milton (1608-74), Lycidas. 


There is some soul of goodness in things evil 
Would men observingly distil it out. {Henry V.) 
1035. William Shakespeare (1564-1616), 
Henry V, Act iv. sc. i. 

There is sweet music here that softer falls 
Than petals from blown roses on the grass. 

'1036. Lord Tennyson (1809-92), Song of the 
Lotus Eaters. 


1022. That monstrous animal, a husband and 
wife.— ^Henry Fielding (1707-54), Tom Jones, 
Book XV. chap. ix. 


1037. There the wicked cease from troubling, 
and there the weary be at rest.—Old Testament 
(A. V. 1611), Job, chap. iii. 


1023. That not impossible she. v. No. 1220. 

Their lean and flashy songs 
Grate on their scrannel pipes of wretched .straw. 

1024. John Milton (1608-74), Lycidas. 

Then felt I like some watcher of the skies 
When a new planet swims into his ken. 

1025. John Keats (1795-1821), On first look¬ 

ing into Chapman's Homer. 

Then he will talk,—good gods, how he will talk 1 

1026. Nathaniel Lee (1650-92), The Rival 

Queens, Act i. sc. i. 

There are a thousand doors to let out life. 

1027. Philip Massinger (1584-1639), The 

Parliament of Love, Act iv. sc. 2. 

There ar^ five reasons why men drink,— 

Good wine, a friend, or being dry, 

Or lest you should be by and by 
Or any other reason why. 

1028. Henry Aldridge, Dean of Christ¬ 

church (1647-1710), Translation 
from Latin by Pirc Sirmond, 

There are more things in heaven and earth, 
Horatio, 

Than are dreamt of in your philosophy. 

{Hamlet.) 

1029. William Shakespeare (1564-1610), 

Hamlet, Act i. sc. 5, 

There is a divinity that shapes our ends. 
Rough-hew them how we will, {Hamlet.) 

1030. William Shakespeare (1564-1616), 

Hamlet, Act v. sc. 2. 

1031. There is a limit, however, at which for- 
bearance ceases to be a virtue.— Edmund Burke 
(1730-97), Observations on a Publication, “ The 
Present State of the Nation.^* 

1032. There is a passion for hunting something 

deeply implanted in the human breast.— 

Charles Dickens (1812-70), Oliver Twist, 
chap. X. 

There is a tide in the affairs of men. 

Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune. 
{Brutus.) 

1033. William Shakespeare (1564-1616), 

Julius CcBsar, Act iv. sc. 3. 

1034. There is no greater cause of melancholy 
than idleness.— Robert Burton (1576-1640), 
Anatomy of Melancholy. The Author's Abstract 
of Melancholy. 

^ Love of Fame; founded on a saying made by 
Tacitus. 


There was a sound of revelry by night, 

And Belgium’s capital had gathered then 
Her Beauty and her Chivalry, and bright 

The lamps shone o’er fair women and brave 
men.i 

1038. Lord Byron (1788-1824), Childe 

Harold, Canto iii. 

There was a time when meadow, grove, and 
stream. 

The earth, and every common sight. 

To me did seem 

Apparel!’d in celstial light. 

The glory and the freshness of a dream. 

1039. William Wordsworth (1770-1850), 

Ode on the Intimations of Immor¬ 
tality. 

There’s a sweet little cherub that sits up aloft 
'J o keep watch for the life of poor J ack. 

1040. C. Diudin (1745-1814), Poor Jack. 

There's nae luck about the house. 

1041. W. J. Mickle (1734-88), Song 3. 

There’s neither honesty, manhood, nor good- 
fellowship in thee. {Falstaff.) 

1042. William Shakespeare (1564-1616), 

Henry IV. Part I. Act. i. sc. 2. 

There’s no fool like the old one. 

1043. Lord Tennyson (1809-92), The Grand¬ 

mother. 

There’s such divinity doth hedge a kipg. 

That treason can but peep to what it would. 
{King Claudius.) 

1044. William Shakespeare (1564-1616), 

Hamlet, Act iv. sc. 4. 

There’s the humour of it. 

1045. William Shakespeare (1564-1616), 

The Merry Wives of Windsor, Acti. 
sc. I. 

These are the forgeries of jealousy. {Titania.) 
T046. William Shakespeare (1564-1616), 

Midsummer Night's Dream, Act ii. 
sc. I. 

These are the times that try men’s souls. 

1047. Thomas Paine (1737-1809), The Ameri¬ 

can Crisis. 

They also serve who only stand and wait. 

1048. John Milton (1608-74), Sonnet on his 

Blindness. 

^ Written of the ball given tw the Duchess of Rich¬ 
mond on the eve of the battle of Waterloo. 
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1049. They are like the deaf adder that stoppeth 
her ear; which will not listen to the voice of 
charmers, charming never so wisely.^—Old Testa¬ 
ment (A. V. 1611), Psalm Iviii. 

1050. They have sown the wind, and they shall 
reap the whirlwind.—Old Testament (A. V. 
1611), Hosea, chap. viii. 

They hear a voice in every wind. 

And snatch a fearful joy. 

1051. Thomas Gray (1716-71), Ode on a 

Distant Prospect of Eton College. 

They that creep and they that fly 
Shall end where they began. 

1052. Thomas Gray (1716-71), Ode on the 

Spring. 

1053. They that go down to the sea in ships, that 
do business in great waters ; these see the works 
of the Lord, and his wonders m the deep.—Old 
Testament (A. V. 1611), Psalm evii. 

They turn to pleasure all they find. 

1054. Matthew Green (1696-1737), The 

Spleen. 

A thing devised by the enemy. {Richard III.) 

1055. William Shakespeare (1564-1616), 

Richard III, Act v. sc. 3. 

A thing of beauty is a joy for ever. 

1056. John Keats (1795-1821), Endymton, 

Book I. 

Thinks I, that man has an axe to grind * 

1057. Benjamin Franklin (1706-90), Penn- 

sylvania Almanac, 1738. 

This dead of midnight is the noon of thought. 

1058. Mrs. Barbauld (1743-1825). Summer 

Evening Meditation. 

This England never did, nor never shall, 

Lie at the proud foot of a conqueror. {Faulcon- 
bridge.) 

1059. William Shakespeare (1564-1616), 

King John, Act v. sc. 7. 

This is miching mallecho ; it means mischief. 
{Hamlet.) 

10^. William Shakespeare (1564-1616), 

Hamlet, Act hi. sc. 2. 

This is the very ecstasy of love. {Polonius.) 
1061. William Shakespeare (1564-1616), 

Hamlet, Act ii. sc. i. 

This royal throne of kings, this sceptred isle. 
This earth of majesty, this seat of Mars, 

This other Eden, demi-paradise. 

This fortress built by Nature for herself. 

Against infection and the hand of war, 

Tliis happy breed of men, this little world, 

This precious stone set in the silver sea. 

This blessed plot, this earth, this realm, this 
England 

1 Better known perhaps in its Prayer Book form: 
“ Like the deaf adder that stoppeth her ears; which 
refuseth to hear the voice of the charmer, charm he 
never so wisely.'* 

2 Founded on an older saying. 
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This nurse, this teeming womb of royal kings, 
Feared by their breed and famous by their birth. 

This land of such dear souls, this dear, dear land. 
Dear for her reputation through the world. 

England, bound in with the triumphant sea. 
{Gaunt.) 

1062. William Shakespeare (1564-1616), 

King Richard II, Act ii. sc. i. 

This was the most unkindest cut of all. {Mark 
Antony.) 

1063. William Shakespeare (1564-1616), 

Julius CcBsar, Act hi. sc. 2. 

1064. This working-day world, v. No. 776. 

1065. A thorn in the flesh.—Old Testament 
(A. V. 1611), 2 Corinthians, chap. xh. 

Those evening bells ! those evening bells I 
How many a tale their music tells 
Of youth, and home, and that sweet time 
When last I heard their soothing chime. 

1066. Thomas Moore (1779-1852). Those 

Evening Bells. 

Thou art thy mother’s, and she in thee 
Calls back the lovely April of her prime. 

1067. William Shakespeare (1564-1616), 

Sonnet 3. 

1068. Thou art weighed in the balances, and 
art found wanting.—Old Testament (A. V. 1611), 
Daniel, chap. v. 

Thou wert either born to save or damn me. 

1069. Thomas Otway (1651-85), Venice 

Preserved, Act i. sc. i. 

Though on pleasure she was bent, 

She had a frugal mind. 

1070. W. Cowper (1731-1800), History of 

John Gilpin. 

Though the mills of God grind slowly, they grind 
exceeding small. 

1071. H. W. Longfellow (1807-82), From 

the Sinngedichte of Logan. 

Though this be madness, yet there is method in it. 
{Polonius.) 

1072. William Shakespeare (1564-1616), 

Hamlet, Act ii. sc. 2. 

Though this may be play to you. 

'Tis death to us. 

1073. Sir Robert Lestrange (1616-1704), 

Fables from Several Authors. Fable 
398. 

The thoughts of youth are long, long thoughts.' 

1074. H. W. Longfellow (1807-82), My 

Lost Youth. 

Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears. 

1075. William Wordsworth (1770-1850), 

Ode on the Intimations of Immor¬ 
tality. 

Thrice is he armed that hath his quarrel just. 
{King Henry VI.) 

1076. William Shakespeare (1564-1616), 

Henry VI, Part II. Act iii. sc. 2. 

' Adapted from *' a Lapland song.” 
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1076 A (For now we see) through a glass darkly.— 
New Testament (A. V. 1611), i Corinthians, chap, 
xiii. 

Through the long-drawn aisle and fretted vault 
The pealing anthem swells the note of praise. 

1077. Thomas Gray ( i 7 i 6-71), Elegy written 

in a Country Churchyard, 

Thy hand, great Anarch, lets the curtain fall. 
And universal darkness buries all. 

1078. Alexander Pope (1688-1744), The 

Dunciad, 

Thy wish was father, Harry, to that thought. 
{King Henry IV,) 

1079. William Shakespeare (1564-1616), 

Henry IV, Part II. Act iv. sc. 4. 

(A right little) tight little island.^ 

1080. T. Dibdin (1771-1841), The Snug Little 

Island, 

Time hath, my lord, a wallet at his back, 
Wherein he puts alms for oblivion. ( Ulysses .) 

1081. William Shakespeare (1564-1616), 

Troilus and Cressida, Act iii. sc. 3. 

The time is out of joint;—O cursed spite, 

That ever I was born to put it right. {Hamlet.) 

1082. William Shakespeare (1564-1616), 

Hamlet, Act i. sc. 5. 

1083. Time is the great physician.— Lord 
Beaconsfield (1804-81), Henrietta Temple. 

1084. Time is the greatest innovator.— Bacon 
(1560-1626), Essays, 24: Of Innovation, 

Time, Hke an ever-rolling stream, 

Bears all its sons away, 

They fly forgotten, as a dream 
Dies at the opening day. 

1085. Isaac Watts (1674-1748), O God, our 

help in ages past. 

Time, the corrector where our judgments err. 

1086. Lord Byron (1788-1824), Childe Har¬ 

old, Canto iv. 

Time, the avenger ! 

1087. Lord Byron (1788-1824), Childe Har¬ 

old, Canto iv. 

Time writes no wrinkle on thine azure brow ; 
Such as creation’s dawn beheld, thou rollest 
now.* 

1088. Lord Byron (1788-1824), Childe Har¬ 

old, Canto iv. 

Tired Nature’s sweet restorer, balmy Sleep. 

1089. Rev. Edward Young (1684-1765), 

Hight Thoughts. 

*Tis Beauty calls and Glory shows the way. 

1090. Nathaniel Lee (1650-92), The Rival 

Queens, Act iv. sc. 2. 

\ ’Tis better to have loved and lost 
Than never to have loved at all. 

1091. Lord Tennyson (1809-92), In Memo- 

riam. 

^ England. 

* Written of the Ocean. 


’Tis no sin for a man to labour in his vocation. 
(Falstaff.) 

1092. William Shakespeare (1564-1616), 

King Henry IV, Part 1 . Act i. sc. 2. 

’Tis not in mortals to command success, 

But we’ll do more, Sempronius, we’ll deserve it. 

1093. Joseph Addison (1672-1719), Cato, 

Act i. sc. 2. 

’Tis now the very witching time of night. 
{Hamlet.) 

1094. William Shakespeare (1564-1616). 

Hamlet, Act iii. sc. 2. 

’Tis strange but true; for truth is always 
strange ; 

Stranger than fiction. 

1095. Lord Byron (1788-1824), Don Juan, 

Canto xiv. 

’Tis the last rose of summer 
Left blooming alone. 

1096. Thomas Moore (1779-1852), Irish 

Melodies. 

’Tis the voice of the sluggard, I heard him com¬ 
plain : 

“ You have waked me too soon, I must slumber 
again.” 

1097. Isaac Watts (1674-1748), The Slug¬ 

gard. 

To be, or not to be ; that is the question :— 
Whether ’tis nobler in the mind, to suffer 
The slings and arrows of outrageous fortune, 

Or to take arms against a sea of troubles, 

And by opposing end them ?—To die,—to sleep ; 
No more ; and, by a sleep, to say we end 
The heart-ache and the thousand natural shocks 
That flesh is heir to,—’tis a consummation 
Devoutly to be wished. {Hamlet.) 

1098. William Shakespeare (1564-1616), 

Hamlet, Act iii. sc. i. 

To die—to sleep ;— 

To sleep I perchance to dream ;—ay, there’s the 
rub; 

For in that sleep of death what dreams may 
come. 

When we have shuffled off this mortal coil. 

Must give us pause. {Hamlet.) 

1099. William Shakespeare (1564-1616), 

Hamlet, Act iii. sc. i. 

To err is human ; to forgive, divine. 

1100. Alexander Pope (1688-1744), Essay 

on Criticism. 

To gild refinM gold, to paint the lily. {Salisbury.) 

1101. William Shakespeare (1564-1616), 

King John, Act iv. sc. 2. 

To him no author was unknown. 

Yet what he wrote was all his own. 

1102. Sir John Denham (1615-68), On Mr, 

Abraham Cowley's Death. 

1103. To kick against the pricks.—New Testa¬ 
ment (A. V. 1611), Acts, chap. v. 

To love her was a liberal education. 

1104. Sir Richard Steele (1671-1729), 

Tatler, No. 49. Of Lady Elizabeth 
Hastings. 
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To make the punishment fit the crime. 

110$. W. S. Gilbert (1836-1911), Mikado, 

1106. (To) party gave up what was meant for 
mankind, v. No. 415. 

To rest, the cushion and soft Dean invite, 

Who never mentions hell to ears polite. 

1107. Alexander Pope (1688-1744), Moral 

Essays: Epistle IV, 

To scorn delights and live laborious days. 

1108. John Milton (1608-74), Lycidas, 

To sport with Amaryllis in the shade. 

1109. John Milton (1608-74), Lycidas, 

To teach the young idea how to shoot, 
mo. James Thomson (1700-48), The Sea¬ 
sons: Spring, 

Toll for the brave ! 

The brave that are no more 1 
All sunk beneath the wave 
Fast by their native shore I 
nil. W. CowPER (1731-1800), Loss of the 
Royal George. 

To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow. 
Creeps in this petty pace from day to day, 

To the last syllable of recorded time ; 

And all our yesterdays have lighted fools 
The way to dusty death. Out, out, brief candle ! 
Life’s but a walking shadow ; a poor player, 
That struts and frets his hour upon the stage, 
And then is heard no more : it is a tale. 

Told by an idiot, full of sound and fury. 
Signifying nothing. {Macbeth.) 

1112. William Shakespeare (1564-1616), 

Macbeth, Act v. sc. 5. 

To-morrow to fresh woods and pastures new. 

1113. John Milton (1608-74), Lycidas . 

Trailing clouds of glory do we come 
From God, who is our home. 

1114. William Wordsworth (1770-1850), 

Ode on the Intimations of Immor¬ 
tality. 

1115. Train up a child in the way he should 
go.—Old Testament (A. V. 1611), Proverbs, 
chap. xxii. 

(Come and) trip it as you go. 

On the light fantastic toe. 

1116. John Milton (1608-74), UAllegro. 

Triton of the minnows. (Coriolanus.) 

11 17. William Shakespeare (1564-1616), 

Coriolanus, Act iii. sc. i. 

The trivial round, the common task. 

Would furnish all we ought to ask ; 

Room to deny ourselves ; a road 
To bring us daily nearer God. 

1118. John Keble (1792-1866), The Chris¬ 

tian Year. 

True friendship’s laws are by this rule express’d. 
Welcome the coming, speed the parting guest. 

1119. Alexander Pope (1688-1744), Trans¬ 

lation of the Odyssey t Book XV, 
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True wit is nature to advantage dressed, 
What oft was thought, but ne’er so well ex¬ 
pressed. 

1120. Alexander Pope (1688-1744), Essay 

on Criticism, 

The trumpet’s loud clangour 
Excites us to arms. 

1121. John Dryden (1631-1700), S/. Cecilia's 

Day, 1687. 

Truth never hurts the teller. 

1122. Robert Browning (1812-89), Fifine at 

the Fair. 

Two loves I have of comfort and despair, 

Which like two spirits do suggest me still: 

The better angel is a man right fair. 

The worser spirit a woman, colour’d ill. 

1123. William Shakespeare (1564-1616), 

Sonnet 144. 

Two of a trade can ne’er agree. 

1124. John Gay (1688-1732), Fables, Part I. 

No. 21. 

Two souls with but a single thought, 

Two hearts that beat as one.^ 

1125. Maria Anne Lovell (1803-77), 

Translation from Bellinghausen*s 
“ Ingomar the Barbarian." 

Two voices are there ; one is of the sea ; 

One of the mountains ; each a mighty voice. 

1126. William Wordsworth (1770-1850), 

Thoughts of a Briton on the Sub¬ 
jugation of Switzerland. 

1127. Tweedlc-dum and tweedle-dee. v. No. 990. 

Twilight and evening bell. 

And after that the dark ! 

And may there be no sadness of farewell. 

When I embark. 

1128. Lord Tennyson (1809-92), Crossing 

the Bar. 

Twinkle, twinkle, little star ! 

How I wonder what you are, 

Up above the world so high. 

Like a diamond in the sky 1 

1129. Jane Taylor (1783-1824), Rhymes for 

the Nursery, 

Uneasy lies the head that wears a crown. 

{Henry IV.) 

1130. William Shakespeare (1564-1616), 

Henry IV, Part 11 . Act iii. sc. i. 

The undiscovered country from whose bourn 
No traveller returns. {Hamlet.) 

1131. William Shakespeare (1564-1616), 

Hamlet, Act iii. sc. i. 

The uncertain glory of an April day. 

1132. William Shakespeare (1564-1616). 

The Two Gentlemen of Verona, Act i. 
sc. I. 

^ The original runs— 

“ Zwei Seelen und ein Gedanke, 

Zwei Herzen und ein Schlag.” 

(Two souls and one thought, 

Two hearts and one beat). 
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1133. The ungodly . . . flourishing like a green 
bay-tree.— Booh of Common Prayer. Psalm 
xzxvii. 

United we stand—divided we fall! 

1134. General G. P. Morris (1800-64), The 

Flag of our Union. 

1135. Unstable as water, thou shalt not excel.— 
Old Testament (A. V. 1611), Genesis, chap. xlix. 

1136. Unto the pure all things arc pure.—New 
Testament (A. V. 1611), Epistle to Titus, chap. i. 

1137. Vain is the help of man.—Old Testament 
(A. V. 1611), Psalm lx. 

1138. The valley of the shadow of death.—Old 
Testament (A. V. 1611), Psalm xxiii. 

1139. Vanity of vanities; all is vanity.—Old 
Testament (A. V. 1611), Ecclesiastes, chap. i. 

Variety’s the very spice of life 
That gives it all its flavour. 

1140. W. CowpER (1731-1800), The Task: 

The Timepiece, 

1141. Vengeance is mine; I will repay, saith the 
Lord.—New Testament (A. V. 1611), Romans, 
chap. xii. 

A very valiant trencher-man. 

1142. William Shakespeare (1564-1616), 

Much Ado about Nothing, Act i. sc. i. 

1143. The vials of the wrath of God.—New 
Testament (A. V. 1611), Revelation, chap. xvi. 

1144. Vice itself lost half its evil by losing all its 
grossness. —Edmund Burke (1730-97), Reflec¬ 
tions on the Revolution in France. 

Virtue I a fig I ’tis in ourselves that we are thus, 
or thus. {Iago.) 

1145. William Shakespeare (1564-1616), 

Othello, Act i. sc. 3. 

1146. A virtuous woman is a crown to her 
husband.—Old Testament (A. V. 1611), Proverbs, 
chap. xii. 

1147. The voice of one crying in the wilder¬ 
ness.—New Testament (A. V. 1611), St. Matthew, 
chap. iii. 

Wade thro’ slaughter to a throne. 

1148. Thomas Gray (1716-71), Elegy written 

in a Country Churchyard. 

1149. The wages of sin is death.—New Testa¬ 
ment (A. V. i6n), Romans, chap. vi. 

Wanderers o’er Eternity, 

Whose bark drives on and on, and anchored ne’er 
shall be. 

1150. Lord Byron (1788-1824), Childe Har¬ 

old, Canto iii. 

1151. Want of decency is want of sense.— Lord 
Roscommon (1633-84), Essay on Translated 
Verse, 

Was this the face that launched a thousand ships. 
And burnt the topless towers of Ilium ? ^ 

1152. Christopher Marlowe (1564-93), 

Faustus, Act v. sc. 2, 

1 Addressed to Helen. 


1153. Waste their sweetness on the. desert air. 
V. No. 305. 

1154. Wasted his substance with riotous living. 
—^New Testament (A. V.), St. Luke, chap. xv. 

1155. Wars and rumours of wars.—New Testa¬ 
ment (A. V. 1611), St. Matthew, chap. xxiv. 

1156. Watchman, what of the night ?—Old 
Testament (A. V. 1611), Isaiah, chap. xxi. 

Water, water, everywhere. 

Nor any drop to drink. 

1157. S. T. Coleridge (1772-1834), The Rime 

of the Ancient Mariner, Part II. 

The way was long, the wind was cold. 

The minstrel was infirm and old. 

1158. Sir Walter Scott (1771-1832), The 

Lay of the Last Minstrel: Intro¬ 
duction. 

Wealth is crime enough to him that’s p>oor. 

1159. Sir John Denham (1615-68), Cooper's 

Hill. 

The weakest goes to the wall. {Gregory.) 

1160. William Shakespeare (1564-1616), 

Romeo and Juliet, Act i. sc. i. 

The weariest and most loathed worldly life 
That age, ache, penury and imprisonment 
Can lay on nature, is a paradise 
To what we fear of death. 

1161. William Shakespeare (1564-1616), 

Measure for Measure, Act iii. sc. i. 

Wearing the white flower of a blameless life. 

1162. Lord Tennyson (1809-92), Idylls of 

the King. Dedication, 

1163. We all of us live in too much of a circle. 
— Lord Beaconsfield (1804-81), Sybil. 

1164. We are all of us more or less the slaves of 
opinion .—. Hazlitt (1778-1830), Political 
Essays : On Court Influence, 

We are na fou, we’re nae that fou. 

But just a drappie in our e’e. 

1165. Robert Burns (1759-96), O, Willie 

brewed a Peck o' Maut. 

1166. We ask advice, but we mean approbation. 
—C. C. Colton (1780-1832), Lacon : Reflections, 
No. 190. 

We conquer but to save. 

1167. Thomas Campbell (1777-84), Battle of 

the Baltic. 

We have heard the chimes at midnight. 
{Falstaff.) 

1168. William Shakespeare (1564-1616), 

Henry JV, Part II. Act iii. sc. 2. 

We have scotched the snake, not killed it. 
{Macbeth.) 

1169. William Shakespeare (1564-1616), 

Macbeth, Act iii. sc. 2. 

We have seen better days. {Flavius.) 

1170. William Shakespeare (1564-1616), 

Timon of Athens, Act iv. sc. 2, 
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We left him alone with his glory. 

1171- Rev. Charles Wolfe (1791-1823), 

Burial of Sir John Moore. 

We learn so little and forget so much. 

1172. Sir John Davies (1570-1626), On the 

Immortality of the Soul. 

We live and learn but not the wiser grow. 

1173. Rev. John Pomfret (1667-1703), 

Reason, 

We look before and after, 

And pine for what is not; 

Our sincerest laughter 

With some pain is fraught: 

Our sweetest songs are those that tell of saddest 
thought. 

1174. P. B. Shelley (1792-1822), To a 

Skylark. 

1175. We loved the doctrine for the teacher’s 
sake.— Daniel Defoe (1661-1731), Character of 
the late Dr. A nnesley. 

We mourn the guilty while the guilt wc blame. 

1176. David Mallet (1705-65), Prologue to 

the Siege of Damascus. 

(Oh yet) we trust that somehow good 
Will be the final goal of ill. 

1177. Lord Tennyson (1809-92), In Memo- 

riam. 

We watched her breathing through the night. 

1178. Thomas Hood (1798-1845), The Death- 

Bed. 

Wee sleekit, cownn’, tim’rous beastie, 

Oh what a panic’s in thy breastie 1 

1179. Robert Burns (1759-96), To a Mouse. 

Welcome ever smiles. 

And farewell goes out sighing. {Ulysses.) 

1180. William Shakespeare (1564-1616), 

Troilus and Cressida, Act hi. sc. 3. 

I i8t. Well done, thou good and faithful servant. 
—New Testament (A. V. 1611), St. Matthew, 
chap. XXV. 

Well had the boding tremblers learned to trace 
The day's disasters in his morning face ; 

Full well they laughed with counterfeited glee 
At all his jokes, for many a joke had he. 

1182. Oliver Goldsmith (1728-74), The 

Deserted Village. 

1183. Well of English undefyled. v. No. 170. 

We’ll tak* a cup o’ kindness yet. 

For auld lang syne. 

1184. Robert Burns (1759-96), Lang 

Syne, 

A wet sheet and a flowing sea, 

A wind that follows fast. 

And fills the white and rustling sail 
And bends the gallant mast. 

1185. Allan Cunningham (1784-1842), A 

Wet Sheet and a Flowing Sea. 

What a falling off was there I (Ghost.) 

1186. William Shakespeare (1564-1616), 

Hamlet, Act i. sc. 5. 
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What exjjfeUent fools 
Religion ij^akes of men 1 

1187. ^Ben Jonson (1574-1637), Fall of 
/ Sejanus, Act v. 

What, 4 orce cannot effect, fraud shall devise. 
1188; Richard Crashaw (1613 ?-49), Sos- 
petto d'Herode. 

What custom hath endeared 

We part with sadly, though we prize it not. 

1189. Joanna Baillie (1762-1836), Basil, 

Act i. sc. 2. 

What have I done for you, 

England, my England ? 

What is there I would not do, 

England, my own ? 

1190. W. E. Henley (1849-1903), England, 

my England. 

1191. What he wrote was all his own. 

V. No. 1102. 

What in me is dark 

Illumine, what is low raise and support. 

1192. John Milton (1608-74), Paradise 

Lost, Book I. 

1193. What is sauce for the goose is sauce for 
the gander.— Thomas Brown (1778-1820), New 
Maxims. 

1194. What is truth, said jesting Pilate; and 
would not stay for an answer.— Bacon (1560- 
1626), Essays, i ; Of Truth. 

What needs my Shakespere for his honoured 
bones, 

The labour of an age in piled stones ? 

^195* John Milton (1608-74). On Shake¬ 
spere (1630). 

What should they know of England, who only 
England know ? 

iiq6. Rudyard Kipling (h. 1864), The 

English Flag. 

What will Mrs. Grundy say ? 

1197. Thomas Morton (1764-1820). Speed 

the Plough, Act i. sc. i. 

1198. Whatever is worth doing at all is worth 
doing well.— Lord Chesterfield (1694-1773). 
Letter to his Son (March 10, 1746). 

What’s in a name ? That which we call a rose 
By any other name would smell as sweet. 

(Juliet.) 

1199. William Shakespeare (1564-1616), 

Romeo and Juliet, Act ii. sc. 2. 

1200. Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it 
with thy might.—Old Testament (A. V. 1611), 
Ecclesiastes, chap. ix. 

When Greeks joined Greeks, then was the tug of 
war. 

1201. Nathaniel Lee (1650-92), The Rival 

Queens, Act iv, sc. 2. 
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When pain and anguish wring the brow, 

A ministering angel thou I ^ 

1202. Sir Walter Scott (1771-1832), Mar- 

mion, Canto vi. 

When to the sessions of sweet silent thought 
I summon up remembrance of things past. 

I sigh the lack of many a thing I sought. 

1203. William Shakespeare (1564-1616), 

Sonnet 30. 

When in the chronicle of wasted time ^ 

I see descriptions of the fairest wights, 

And beauty making beautiful old rime, 

In praise of ladies dead and lovely knights. 

1204. William Shakespeare (1564-1616), 

Sonnet 106. 

When the age is in, the wit is out.* 

1205. William Shakespeare (1564-1616), 

Much Ado about Nothing, Act iii. 
sc. 5. 

When the hounds of spring are on winter’s 
traces. 

The mother of months in meadow or plain 
Fills the shadows and windy places 
With lisp of leaves and ripple of rain, 

And the brown, bright nightingale amorous 
Is half assuaged for Hylus. 

For the Thracian ships and foreign faces, 

The tongueless vigil and all the pain. 

1206. A. C. Swinburne (1837-1909), Chorus 

from “ Atalanta.” 

Where ignorance is bliss 
Tis folly to be wise. 

1207. Thomas Gray (1716-71), Ode on a 

Distant Prospect of Eton College. 

Where the bee sucks, there lurk I ; 

In a cowslip’s bell I lie. 

1208. William Shakespeare (1564-1616), 

The Tempest, Act v. sc. 1. 

1209. Which Jews might kiss and infidels adore. 
V. No, 803. 

The whining schoolboy with his satchel 
And shining morning face, creeping like snail 
Unwillingly to school. {Jaques.) 

1210. William Shakespeare (1564-1616), 

As You Like It, Act ii. sc. 7. 

The whirligig of time brings in his revenges. 
{Feste.) 

1211. . William Shakespeare (1564-1616), 

Twelfth Night, Act v. sc. i. 

While the battle rages loud and long. 

And the stormy winds do blow. 

1212. Thomas Campbell (1777-1844), Ye 

Mariners of England. 

1213. While there is life, there’s hope.*— John 
Gay (1688-1732), Fables, Part I, No. 27. 

* Addressed to woman. 

* Quoted^ by Dogberry as a well-known proverb. 

*^ Latin motto: “ Dum spiro, spero” (While I 

breathe, I hope). 


1214. Whited sepulchres.—New Testament (A. V, 
1611), St. Matthew, chap, xxiii. 

Who drives fat oxen should himself be fat.^ 

1215. Samuel Johnson (1709-85), From 

Boswell’s Life. 

Who ever loved that loved not at first sight ? 

1216. Christopher Marlowe (1564-93), 

Hero and Leander. 

Who is Sylvia ? what is she, 

That all our swains commend her ? 

1217. William Shakespeare (1564-1616), 

The Two Gentlemen of Verona, 
Act iv. sc. 2. 

Who shall decide when doctors disagree ? 

1218. Alexander Pope (1688-1744), Moral 

Essays : Epistle III. 

W'hoe’er has travelled life’s dull round. 

Where’er his stages may have been, 

May sigh to think he still has found 
His warmest welcome at an inn. 

1219. W. Shenstone (1714-63), Written at 

an Inn at Henley. 

Whoe’er she be. 

That not impossible she, 

That shalt command my heart and me. 

1220. Richard Crashaw (1613 ?-49), 

Wishes to his supposed Mistress. 

Why so pale and wan, fond lover ? 

Prithee why so pale ? 

Will, when looking well can’t move her. 

Looking ill prevail ? 

Prithee, why so pale ? 

1221. Sir John Suckling (1609-42), Why so 

Pale and Wan ? 

Why .should I play the Roman fool, and die 
On mine own sword. {Macbeth.) 

1222. William Shakespeare (1564-1616), 

Macbeth, Act v. sc. 7. 

Wilful will do’t, that’s the word. 

1223. W. Congreve (1670-1728), The Way 

of the World, Act iv. sc. 2. 

Will the line stretch out to the crack of doom. 
{Macbeth.) 

1224. William Shakespeare (1564-1616), 

Macbeth, Act iv. sc. i. 

The windy side o’ the law. {Fabian.) 

1225. William Shakespeare (1564-1616), 

Twelfth Night, Act iii. sc. 4. 

1226. Wine that maketh glad the heart of man. 
—Old Testament (A. V. 1611), Psalm civ. 

(For) Winter’s rains and ruins are over 
And all the season of snows and sins ; 

The days dividing lover and lover, 

The fight that loses, the night that wins. 

1227. A. C. Swinburne (1837-1909), Chorus 

from ** Atalanta.** 

* A parody of Brooke’s lines, ** Who rules o’er free¬ 
men should himself be free.” 
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1228. (It is) the wisdom of crocodiles, that shed 
tears when they would devour.— Bacon (1560- 
1626), Essays, 23 : Of Wisdom for a Man*s Self^ 

1229. A wise son maketh a glad father.—Old 
Testament (A. V. 1611), Proverbs, chap. x. 

With a smile on her lips and a tear in her eye. 

1230. Sir Walter Scott (1771-1832), Mar- 

mion. Canto v. Young Lochinvar, 

With how sad steps, O moon, thou climb’st the 
skies! 

How silently, and with how wan a face ! 

1231. Sir Philip Sidney (1554-1586), ^s/ro- 

phel and Stella, No. 31. 

1232. With women the heart argues, not the 
mind.— Matthew Arnold (1822-88), Mcrope. 

With words we govern men. 

1233. Lord Beaconsfield (1804-81), Con- 

tarini Fleming. 

1234. The wicked flee when no man pursueth.— 
Old Testament (A. V. 1611), Proverbs, chap, 
xxviii. 

1235. A woman scorned, v. No. 403. 

Woman’s at best a contradiction still. 

1236. Alexander Pope (1688-1744), Moral 

Essays : Epistle 11 . 

1237. Women’sjars breed men’s wars.—T homas 
Fuller (1608-61), The Holy and the Profane 
State. The Wise Statesman. 

1238. A word spoken in due season, how good it 
is.—Old Testament (A. V. 1611), Proverbs, 
chap. XV. 

(How happy is the blameless Vestal’s lot;) 

The world forgetting, by the world forgot. 

1239. Alexander Pope (1688-1744), Eloisa 

to Abelard, 

1240. The world is made up for the most part of 
fools and knaves.—D uke of Buckingham 
(1627-88). 

The world is too much with us ; late and soon. 
Getting and spending, we lay waste our powers. 

1241. William Wordsworth (1770-1850), 

Sonnet. 

The world’s great age begins anew, 

The golden years return. 

1242. P. B. Shelley (1792-1822), Chorus 

from “ Hellas:* 

The world’s mine oyster 
Which I with sword will open. 

1243. William Shakespeare (1564-1616), 

The Merry Wives of Windsor, Actii. 
sc. 2. 

The worst of madmen is a saint run mad. 

1244. Alexander Pope (1688-1744), Satires 

and Epistles of Horace Imitated. 
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Worth makes the man, and want of it, the fellow; 
The rest is all but leather or prunella. 

1245. Alexander Pope (1688-1744), Essay 

on Man : Epistle IV. 

1246. Ye are the salt of the earth.—New Testa¬ 
ment (A. V. 1611), St. Matthew, chap. v. 

1247. Ye cannot serve God and mammon.— 
New Testament (A. V. i6u), St. Matthew, 
chap. vi. 

Ye gods, annihilate but space and time. 

And make two lovers happy. 

1248. Alexander Pope (1688-1744), The 

Art of Sinking in Poetry. 

Ye mariners of England, 

That guard our native seas ; 

Whose flag has braved a thousand years 
The battle and the breeze.^ 

1249. Thomas Campbell (1777-1844), Ye 

Mariners of England. 

Years hath done this wrong 
To make me write too much and Uve too long. 

1250. Samuel Daniel (1562-1619), Philotas. 

(It did me) yeoman’s service. {Hamlet.) 

1251. William Shakespeare (1564-1616), 

Hamlet, Act v. sc. 2. 

Yet from those flames 
No light but rather darkness visible. 

1252. John Milton (1608-74), Paradise 

Lost, Book I. 

1253. You know who the critics are ? The men 
who have failed in literature and art.— Lord 
Beaconsfield (1804-11), Lothair. 

You are as welcome as the flowers in May. 

1254. Charles Macklin (1697-1797), Love 

^ la Mode, Act i. sc. i. 

You and I are past our dancing days. (Capulet.) 

1255. William Shakespeare (1564-1616), 

Romeo and Juliet, Act i. sc. 5. 

You must wear your rue with a difference. 
{Ophelia.) 

1256. William Shakespeare (1564-1616), 

Hamlet, Act iv. sc. 5. 

You must wake and call me early, call me early, 
mother dear; 

To-morrow 'ill be the happiest time of all the 
glad New Year; 

Of all the glad New Year, mother, the maddest 
merriest day. 

For I’m to be Queen o* the May, mother, I'm 
to be Queen o’ the May. 

1257. jLord Tennyson (1809-92), The May 

Queen. 

' Founded on a song by Martin Parker {d. 1756), 
“Ye gentlemen of England." 
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You are old. Father William, the young man 
cried, 

And pleasures with youth pass away; 

And yet you lament not the days that are 
gone, 

Now tell me the reason, I pray. 

1258. Robert Southey (1774-1843), The 

Old Man*s Comforts. 

Young fellows will be young fellows. 

1259. Isaac Bickerstaff (1735-1812), Love 

in a Village, Act ii. sc. 2. 

1260. Your sons and your daughters shall pro¬ 
phesy, your old men shall dream dreams, your 


young men shall see visions.—Old Testament 
(A..V. 1611), Joel, chap. ii. 

Youth and Pleasure meet 
To chase the glowing hours with flying feet. 

1261. Lord Byron (1788-1824), Childe Har^ 
old, Canto iii. 

♦ 1262. The Youth of a Nation are the trustees 
of Posterity.— Lord Leaconsfield (1804-81), 
Sybil. 

Youth on the prow and Pleasure at the helm. 
1263. Thomas Gray (1716-71), The Bard, 
Canto ii. 



PART IV 

MISCELLANEOUS 

CHAPTER I 
PROSODY 


Prosody is the art of versification. It 
treats of poetry in all its forms, and of the 
laws regulating accent and verse. 

Prosodic terms defined : 

1. Verse. A line of poetry. The term is 
often used loosely for stanza. 

2. Stanza. A set of verses between two 
pauses or stations. 

3. Foot. A single accented word, or a 
group of syllables of which one is accented, 
the others not. 

4. Accent. The stress of the voice on a 
syllable. 

5. Quantity. The time occupied in pro¬ 
nouncing a syllable, vowel, or consonant. 
Though essential to Classical (Greek and 
Latin) poetry, it is practically ignored in 
English verse. 

6. Rhyme. Two words rhyme when they 
have the same vowel sound and the con¬ 
sonant sounds (if any) that follow are the 
same, but those that precede different. 
Thus told and hold, mad and sad, are perfect 
rhymes, but prove and love, ease and peace, 
are imperfect rh5mes. 

. Blank verse, unrhymed verse. 

. Scansion, the act of scanning or count¬ 
ing the number of feet in a verse. 

9. Metre. The measure of a verse. 

10. Alliteration. The recurrence of the 
same initial sound in the first accented 
syllables of words. Alliteration, a charac¬ 
teristic of Anglo-Saxon verse, occurs as an 
ornament only in modem English poetry. 

11. Couplet. A pair of verses that rhyme. 

12. Sonnet. The sonnet proper consists 
of fourteen lines, each of five feet, the whole 
being di'Wded into two unequal parts, the 
first consisting of eight lines, the second of 
six. 

The Language of Poetry 

The poet, in giving expression to his 
thought, endeavours at the same time to 
charm the ear and delight the mind. He 


therefore rejects commonplace and collo¬ 
quial words, and makes use of such as are 
euphonious and suggestive. To suit his 
purpose he does not hesitate to employ 
words and phrases that have long ceased 
to be used in prose. At the same time it 
must be remembered that “ poetical dic¬ 
tion is often the resort of feeble poets, and 
that the true poet is distinguished by nothing 
so much as by his power of lifting the lan¬ 
guage of ordinary life into poetry, by steep¬ 
ing it in passion and imagination. It is 
only possible, then, to indicate some features 
found more frequently in verse than in 
prose, or even admissible only there. 

Poetic language, then, will often be 

1. Musical, i.e. pleasing to the ear. For 
example: 

** She stole along, she nothing spoke. 

The sigh she heaved was soft and low. 

And nought was green upon the oak 
But moss and rarest mistletoe.” 

Coleridge. 

2. Suggestive, i.e. appealing to the ima¬ 
gination. For example : 

” Now fades the glimmering landscape on 
the sight.” 

Gray. 

** With sharp and sudden pang I drew 
another birth of breath.^’ 

Hood. 

” The singing masons (bees) building roofs 
oj gold:* 

Shakespeare. 

Will stand a tip-toe when this day is 
named.” 

Shakespeare. 

3. Archaic. For example, Pr'ythee is used 
for / pray you, methinks and meseems for it 
seems to me, it yearns me for it grieves me, ere 
for before, or ... or for either ... or, &c. 

4. Sensuous. Poetry uses words vividly 
expressive to the senses, rather than ab¬ 
stractions. 
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Compressed., Poetry can use daring collo¬ 
cations only expressible by a periphrasis in 
prose. 

By the use he makes of epithets (attri¬ 
butes), the poet is able in a great measure to 
dispense with relatives and conjunctions, 
substituting a word for a phrase, or even 
for a sentence, as will appear in the follow¬ 
ing examples: 

“ Arise, fair sun, and kill the envious moon.** 
(the moon that is envious of thee) 

Shakespeare. 

“ And, Death once dead, there*s no more 
dying then.** 

(i.e. when once dead) 

( 76 .) 

** His listless length at noontide would he 
stretch.** 

(disinclined for work in the noonday heat) 

Gray. 

" Is it fear to wet a widow's eye ? ’* 

(of having to mourn the loss of a husband) 

Shakespeare. 

6. Figurative. The three principal figures 
employed are : 

(a) Simile (stated resemblance). For ex¬ 
ample : 

(1) 

** It is a beauteous evening, calm and free ; 
The holy time is quiet as a nun 
Breaihless with adoration.'* 

Wordsworth. 

( 2 ) 

The Assyrian came down like a wolf on the 
fold.** 

Byron. 

(p) Metaphor (assumed resemblance) : 

(1) 

“ Danger knows full well 
That Caesar is more dangerous than he : 
We are two lions litter’d in one day, 

And I the elder and more terrible.** 

Shakespeare. 

( 2 ) 

** This rudeness is a sauce to his good wit.’* 

( 76 .) 

ic) Personification (attributing personal 
qu^ities to inanimate objects): 

(I) 

" O sleep ! O gentle sleep ! 
Nature^s soft nurse, how have I frighted 
thee. 

That thou no more wilt weigh my eyelids 
down 

And steep my senses in forgetfulness ? '* 

Shakespeare. 


(2) 

“ Fair Science frowned not on his humble 
birth. 

And Melancholy marked him for her 
own.** 

Kinds of Poetry 

1. Epic or Heroic, dealing with some lofty 
subject—e.g. Paradise Lost, which treats of 
the Fall of Man. It is written in blank 
verse. 

2. Lyric. Poetry intended to be sung, or 
written on the model of such— e.g. Gray’s 
Elegy. 

3. Dramatic, in which the characters 
speak for themselves, and mainly in blank 
verse— e.g. Shakespeare’s plays. 

4. Didactic, or poetry intended to teach— 
e.g. Pope’s Essay on Man. 


Kinds of Feet 

(In the symbolism adopted below, a stands 
for an accented foot, x for an unaccented 
foot.) 

1. The Monosyllabic Foot .—Very rare, 
except as an irregular first foot in dissyllabic 
metre. 

2. The Dissyllabic Foot. —(i) xa (iambic), 
as ren6w ; (li) ax (trochaic), as t6mpest. 

3. The Trisyllabic Foot. —(i) xxa, as 
carav 4 n ; (ii) axx, 2ls virtuous ; (iii) xax, 
as horison. 

Metre 

Each of the above kinds of feet may be 
combined in numbers varying from one to 
eight, to form verse. The measure of such 
verse is termed Metre. 

The unit of metre is a foot. 

The character of the metre depends upon 
the prevalent foot. We say the prevalent ** 
foot, since, in certain places, a trochaic foot 
may be found in iambic metre, and an 
iambic foot in trisyllabic metre, &c. 

Most of our English poetry, probably more 
than three-fourths of the whole, is written 
in iambic metre. 

The whole of our epic and of our dramatic 
poetry, and most of our hymns and ballads, 
are also iambic. 

In dissyllabic metre the unit (foot) is a 
dissyllable (or its equivalent), which must 
consequently be either iambic (xa) or 
trochaic (ax). 

In trisvllabic metre the unit is a tri- 
svllable (or its equivalent), which should 
therefore be xxa, axx, or xax. 
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Dissyllabic Metre 


(ii) Trochaic (ax). Rare. 


1. Of Two Feet: 

(i) lambic (xa). 

** Then sfgh | not s6. 

But let I them g6. 

And be | you blithe | and bonny.*' 
Shakespeare. 

(ii) Trochaic (ax). Rarely found alone. 

Wh6n he [ drinks, 

N6ptune | shrinks.** 

Pope. 

2. Of Three Feet : 

(i) lambic (xa). Metre of 4 ax feet alter¬ 
nating with that of 3 ax feet forms 
Ballad Metre and the ‘‘ Common 
Metre ** of hymns. 


“ O G6d I our h 61 p | in ijges p 4 st, 

Our h6pe | for years [ to cdme. 

Our sh 61 I ter fr6m | the st6rm|y bldst. 
And ohr | eterlnal h6me.” 

(Hymn.) 


(ii) Trochaic (ax). 


T6ach me | half the | gladness 
Th^t thy 1 brain must | kn6w ; 

Siich har \ mdnious | mid ness 
Fr6m my | lips would | fl6w. 

The world should listen then as I am listening 
now.” 


Shelley. 


3, Of Four Feet : 

(i) lambic (xa). 

She st 61 e | al6ng, | she n6thling sp6ke, 

The sigh | she h6av*d | was s6ft | and I6w, 
And noiight | was gr6en | up6n 1 the dak 
But m6ss I and rdjrcst mi^tletde,** 

Coleridge. 


(ii) Trochaic (ax). 

“ In the I wdrld’s broad \ fidld of | battle. 

In the 1 bivoul^c of | life, 

Be not I like dumb | driven ] cattle, 

B6 a 1 hdro | in the | strife.” 

Longfellow. 

4. Of Five Feet: 

(i) lambic (xa). This verse (unrhymed) 
is the blank verse of the epic and the 
drama. 




The djvil thdt | men d6 | lives dft|er th6m. 
The g6od | is 6ft | inter]red with | their 
bdnes." 

Shakespeare. 


From brdnch | to brdnch | the smdlller 
birds I with s6ng 

S 61 accd I the w6ods | and spread | their 
paint I ed wings.” 

Milton, 


5. Of Six Feet : 

(i) lambic (xa). Known as ” Alexan¬ 

drine.’* 

” Without I a grave | unknelled | unc6f| fined 
dnd I unkndwn.” 

Byron. 

(ii) Trochaic (ax). Very rare. 

6. Of Seven and of Eight Feet : 

(i) lambic (xa). 

” The king ) is c6me | to mdr|shal tis, | all 
in I his drjmour drdst, 

And he ] has bdund | a sndw-] white plfime | 
up6n I his giljlant crdst.” 

Macaulay. 

(ii) ” Cdmrades, | leave me | h6re a | little, ] 
while as | yet ’tis | 6arly ] m6m : 
Ldave me | here, and | whdn you | want 
me I s6und up|6n the | bfigle | 
h6rn.** 

Tennyson. 


Trisyllabic Metre 
Examples of xxa : 

(0 

” Believe | it or n6t, | as you chdose. 

The d6c|trine is c6r|tainly trfie. 

That the ffi|ture is kndwn 1 to the mfise. 
And p6|ets are drjacles too.” 

COWPER.. 

(2) 

” On seas | and in bdt|tles, in biil|lets and 
fire. 

The d 4 n|ger is 16 ss | than in h6pe|less 
desire.** 

Dryden. 

(3) 

” *Tis a sight | to engage | me if fijnything 
cin. 

To muse I on the p6r|ishing pledlsures of 
mkn. 

CoWPER. 

Example of axx: 

” Still, for all | slips of hers. 

One of Eve*s | family— 

W^e those poor | lips of hers. 
Oozing so I cl^mily.** 

Hood. 

Example of xax; 

” Most friendship | is feigning. 

Most Idving | mere fdlly ; 

Then hdigho | the hdlly. 

This life is | most jdlly/' 

Shakespeare. 


2 c 
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Metrical Accent 

Words of more than one syllable are com¬ 
monly said to have an accent on one— 
e.g, dispute. We will, for the sake of dis¬ 
tinction, call this the prose-accent. 

Rules for Accent in Metre 

1. If the metrical accent fall on a syllable 
in a word, it must fall where the prose- 
accent would fall. For example : 

“ The w6rld forgetting, by the w6rld forgot,** 

Pope. 

2. We cannot have three consecutive syl¬ 
lables without a metrical accent. 

It follows from this that any monosyllable 
coming between two unaccented syllables 
must have the metrical accent. 

Hence the metrical accent may, and often 
does, fall on an unemphatic syllable. For 
example: 

“ We are no tyrant, hut a Christian King.** 

Shakespeare. 

“ Pure lilies d/eternal p6ace.’* 

Tennyson. 

" And bit the bdbies in the crddles.** 

Browning. 

“ And gl6w-worms shining in the shdde.** 

Hood. 

Now gl6ry t 6 the L6rd of hosts.** 

Macaulay. 

So also an axx foot must be followed by 
a metrically accented syllable, or we should 
have three consecutive unaccented syl¬ 
lables. For example : 

“ Sisterly, ] brdtherly, 

Fdtherly, 1 mdthcrly,** &c. 

Hood. 

3. Two consecutive syllables in the same 
word cannot each have the metrical accent. 

4. In polysyllables the accent falls on 
alternate syllables. Thus Shelley has : 

** In prdfuse strains of unpremeditdted drt.*’ 
The Stanza 

A stanza is a set of verses connected by 
rhymes. It is true there are a few English 
poems with unrhymed stanzas, but they are 
rare exceptions. 

As a rule, all the stanzas of a poem are 
of the same length, the same metre, and have 
the same rhyme-scheme of the corresponding 
verses. 

The Two-line Stanza, —Commonly known 
as a couplet. The couplet of five-feet was 
the normal verse-form from 1660 to 1760. 


A well-known example in eight-feet verse 
is Tennyson’s Locksley Hall, 

The Three-line Stanza. —The example 
given is from one of the earlier poets : 

Forget not what my ransom cost. 

Nor let my dear-bought soul be lost 
In storms of guilty terror tost.** 

Roscommon. 

The Four-line Stanza or Quatrain. —The 
type of stanza most often met with in 
English lyric poetry. Examples : 

(1) Rhyming abch — i.e, only second and 
fourth verses rhyme. 

Sweet Emma Morland of yonder town 
Met me walking on yonder way, 

' And have you lost your heart ? * she said : 
' And are you married yet, Edward 
Grey ? * ’* 

Tennyson. 

This form of quatrain is one with which 
we have become familiar in songs and 
ballads. 

(2) Rhyming ahab. —Example : Alice Fell, 
by Wordsworth. 

(3) Rhyming abba. —For example : 

** Round the cape of a sudden came the 
sea. 

And the sun looked over the mountain*s 
rim. 

And straight was the path of gold for him. 
And the need of a world of men for me.** 

Browning. 

(4) Rhyming aaba : 

** How richly down the rocky dell 
The torrent vineyard streaming fell 
To meet the sun and sunny waters. 

That only heaved with a summer swell.** 
Tennyson. 

The Five-line Stanza. —Only a few ex¬ 
amples can be given in illustration of this 
and the succeeding stanzas, so wide is the 
scope afforded for varying the rhymes. 

(1) Rhyming aabbh. —For example : 

There above in the altar-cell 
A little fountain rose and fell: * 

She set a flask to the water's flow. 

And, backward hurrying, sprinkled now 
The still cold breast and the pallid brow.** 

Rossetti. 

(2) Rhyming abcab. —For example : 

“ Wreathe no more lilies in my hair. 

For I am dying, sister sweet: 

Or, if you will, for the last time 
Indeed, why make me fair 
Once for my winding-sheet.** 

C. Rossetti. 
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{3) Rhyming ababh. — For exampl# : 

“ Hail to thee, blithe spirit I 
Bird thou never wert. 

That from heaven, or near it, 

Pourest thy full heart 
In profuse strains of unpremeditated art/' 

Shelley. 

(4) Rhyming ahccb. —For example : 

The sunbeams danced upon the waves. 
And played along her side ; 

And through the cabin windows streamed 
In ripples of golden light that seemed 
The ripple of the tide.” 

Longfellow. 

The Six-line Stanza. —Examples are : (i) 
She Walks in Beauty (Byron) ; (2) The 

Blessed Damozel (Rossetti). 

The Seven-line Stanza. —Generally found in 
five-feet verse, but is rather rare. The ex¬ 
ample given below is from Shakespeare’s 
Rape of Lucrece : 

** From the besieged Ardca all in post. 

Borne by the trustless wings of false desire. 
Lust breathed Tarquin leaves the Roman 
host. 

And to Collatium bears the lightless fire 
Which in pale embers hid, lurks to aspire. 
And girdle with embracing flames the 
waist 

Of Collatine’s fair love, Lucrece the 
chaste.” 

The Eight-line Stanza. —Very common 
in several forms. Examples are : 

WordvSworth’s Ode to Duty {ababcedd). 
Adelaide A. Proctor’s A Legend of Bregenz. 
Browning’s An hicidejii in the French 
Camp. 

Gerald Massey’s Admiral Blake. 

Lord Byron’s Don Juan {abababcc), 
Milton's Hymn on the Nativity, with 
verses of varying length, and with 
a rhyming couplet at the end. 

A Pastoral Ballad, in Four Parts, by 
William Shenstone, 

The Spenserian Stanza. —This was first 
used by Spenser, and has been freely imi¬ 
tated by later poets. It is composed of 
nine lines, of which the first eight are always 
in five-feet verse and the last an Alexan¬ 
drine {ababbcbcc). Examples from the later 
wets are : Shelley’s Adonais, Byron's Childe 
Harold. 

The Sonnet. —An elaborate stanza of four¬ 
teen lines (each of five iambic feet), and 
forming a complete poem in itself. The 
sonnet proper, on the model of Petrarch, 
consists of two parts, the first of eight lines, 
the second of six. 

In the first part, called the octave, there 
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are two four-line stanzas, in each of which 
the two middle lines rhyme, and the two 
outside lines rhyme together (abba, abba). 
The second part, called the sestet, consists 
of two three-line stanzas, having either three 
rhymes or two, the variations on which are 
numerous. English poets have freely varied 
the rhyme scheme of the sonnet. Words¬ 
worth, for example, introduces a third 
rhyme in the first part (abba, acca). The 
other type of the sonnet is of the same 
length as the Italian type, but instead of 
being divided into eight and six lines, it 
consists of three quatrains and a couplet. 
This form of sonnet is known as Shake- 
peare’s. An example of each kind is given 
below : 

(I) 

Mutability 

” From low to high doth dissolution climb. 
And sink from high to low, along a scale 
Of awful notes, whose concord shall not 
fail: 

A musical but melancholy chime. 

Which they can hear who meddle not 
with crime. 

Nor avarice, nor over-anxious care. 

Truth fails not ; but her outward forms 
that bear 

The longest date do melt like frosty rime. 
That in the morning whitened hill and 
plain 

And is no more ; drop like the tower 
sublime 

Of yesterday, which royally did wear 
His crown of weeds, but could not even 
sustain 

Some casual shout that broke the silent 
air. 

Or the unimaginable touch of Time.” 

Wordsworth. 

(^) 

” Let me not to the marriage of true minds 
Admit impediments. Love is not love 
Which alters when it alteration finds. 

Or bends with the remover to remove : 

Oh, no ! it is an ever-fixed mark. 

That looks on tempests, and is never 
shaken ; 

It is the star to every wandering bark. 
Whose worth’s unknown although his 
height be taken. 

Love’s not Time’s fool, though rosy lips 
and cheeks 

Within his bending sickle's compass come ; 
Love alters not with his brief hours and 
weeks. 

But bears it out even to the edge of doom. 
If this be error and upon me prov’d, 

I never writ, nor no man ever lov'd.” 

Shakespeare. 
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CHAPTER II 
TRANSLATION 


The Principles of Translation 

The principles to be followed in trans¬ 
lating from one language into another 
naturally vary according to the object of 
the translations. A person who is learning 
a language, and translates for the sake of 
extending his knowledge, is in an entirely 
different position from a scholar who is 
translating a work, so that people who 
cannot read it in the original may have 
access to it by means of the version in their 
own tongue. The difference, however, is 
merely a matter of degree, and undoubtedly 
the ideal to be aimed at in translation is to 
produce a version which may be read with 
as much pleasure as the original, and still 
remain faithful to its spirit and sense. This 
is obviously not an easy thing to do. 

There are two main dangers in translating : 
the first is too literal translation; the 
second is too free translation. It is neces¬ 
sary to conform to the grammatical and 
idiomatic usages of the language into which 
one is translating, but at the same time this 
must be done with as little deviation as 
possible from the grammatical structure of 
the original. 

In cases where the original construction 
can be retained without any violation of the 
syntactical rules of the second language it 
is a mistake to alter it. When it has to be 
changed, the alteration should be as small 
as possible. Idioms in one language would 
very often be quite unintelligible if trans¬ 
lated literally into another; in such cases 
they have to be modified, and sometimes 
an entirely different idiom in the second 
language, which expresses the same idea, 
has to be substituted. In other cases, 
although the actual form of the idiom is 
not common to both languages, a literal 
translation may be quite good sense, and 
there is then no reason for not using it. 
Thus the French idiom revenons d nos 
moutons, literally translated, means let us 
return to our sheep. No one but a French¬ 
man, or an Englishman who knew the 
idiom in French or its origin, would realise 
that it means really let us get back to the 
point. In translating one would have to 
use some such phrase, unless one could 
assume on the part of one’s readers a know¬ 
ledge of the real significance of the idiom. 
On the other hand, such a phrase as en 


vouloir d quelqu'un (to hear a grudge against 
anyone) would be quite unintelligible if trans¬ 
lated literally. 

Only if one wishes to convey to the reader 
an impression of the original language, ought 
the translated version to convey any sug¬ 
gestion of not being written in the second 
language. Otherwise the translation is not 
a good one. It is important, at the same 
time, to keep the spirit of the original. 
Sublime passages should still be sublime ; 
ridiculous phrases ought still to be ridi¬ 
culous ; archaisms and provincialisms ought, 
wherever possible, to be replaced by corre¬ 
sponding abnormalities in the translated 
version. 

For those who are learning a language it 
is naturally impossible to carry out all these 
requirements, and indeed it would not be 
desirable. In the later stage of our study 
these may become possible ; in the begin¬ 
ning they are not. It is often necessary 
when beginning a language to translate 
literally, without paying attention to the 
correctness of the English version. At the 
same time, the sentences at this stage are 
usually so simple that literal translation is 
possible. For certain purposes an absolutely 
word-for-word translation is sometimes ad¬ 
visable, and even the word order of the 
foreign language ought to be retained, 
though it conflicts entirely with that of 
English. But it is only at the very ele¬ 
mentary stages of learning a language that 
this ought to be done. As soon as possible 
the translations should, in such important 
things as word order, conform to the English 
usage. Other things—such as, for instance, 
the use of the second person singular in 
many languages instead of the second person 
plural as in English—should be .shown in 
the translation still longer, so that French 
tu, German du, ought to be translated by 
thou. This helps to impress the form of the 
second person singular of the pronoun and 
verb on the mind of the translator. Later 
on, when he is familiar wdth these forms, he 
may translate such words by you (second 
person plural), as that conforms to the Eng¬ 
lish usage. Some translators, however, even 
in literary works, retain thee and thou, in 
order to distinguish between the familiar 
form of address (singular) and the more 
formal one (plural). The result is not 
always very happy. 
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The replacing of phrases and idioms by 
others more akin to the new language is, 
of course, to be reserved till a still later 
period. A distinction, however, must be 
drawn between idioms like en vouloiy and 
those like revenons d nos moutons. The 
former is not capable at all of a literal 
translation—at least, not a sensible one— 
and therefore has, immediately it is met 
with, to be reproduced by something quite 
different. At the same time, the literal 
interpretation of the words ought to be 
examined, and the process by which it has 
developed into the idiomatic meaning ought, 
if possible, to be realised. In the case of 
the second idiom there is no reason against 
translating it literally until a much later 
stage in the study of the language, and even 
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then there are some arguments in favour of 
its retention. 

Care should be taken in translating to 
determine the exact shade of significance 
of a word. A dictionary groups together 
numbers of words as having the samp 
meaning, but in the actual language prac¬ 
tically no two words have exactly the same 
meaning. Even with words of almost the 
same meaning, in many cases one is only 
capable of being used in a rather exalted 
context, the other is rather colloquial. 
Ludicrous mistakes occur as a result of 
inability to distinguish between such pairs 
of words. Thus a German student trans¬ 
lates a sentence in Old English which might 
very prcmerly have run And God waxed 
wroth as The Almighty became cross. 


CHAPTER III 

PARAPHRASING 


Text. 

1. If I speak with the 
tongues of men and of 
angels, but have not love, 
I am become sounding 
brass 

2. or a clanging cym¬ 
bal. And if I have the 
gift of prophecy, and know 
all mysteries and all know¬ 
ledge; and if I have all 
faith, so as to remove 
mountains, but have not 
love, I am 

3. nothing. And if I 
bestow all my goods to 
feed the poor, and if I give 
my body to be burned, but 
have not love, it profiteth 
me nothing. 

4. Love suffereth long 
and is kind; love envieth 
not; love vaunteth not 

itself, is not puffed 
up, doth not behave itself 
unseemly, seeketh not her 
own, is not provoked. 


Other Rendering. , 

If I can speak with the 
tongues of men and of 
angels, but am destitute of 
Love, I have but become 
a loud-sounding trumpet 

or a clanging cymbal. 
If I possess the gift of 
prophecy, and am versed 
in all mysteries and know¬ 
ledge, and have such ab¬ 
solute faith that I can 
remove mountains, but am 
destitute of Love, I am 
nothing. 

And if I distribute nil 
my possessions to the poor, 
and give up my body to 
be burned, but am desti¬ 
tute of Love, It profits me 
nothing. 

Love is patientandkind. 
Love knows neither envy 
nor jealousy. Love is not 
forward and self-assertive, 
nor boastful and conceited. 

She does not behave un¬ 
becomingly, nor seek to 


Text. 

6. taketh not account 
of evil, rejoiceth not in 
unrighteousness, but re¬ 
joiceth with the truth. 


Other Rendering. 

aggrandise herself, nor 
blaze out in passionate 
anger, nor brood over 
wrongs. She finds no 
pleasure in injustice done 
to others, but joyfully 
sides with the truth. 


*'A PARAPHRASE is a rendering into other 
words of a passage in prose or verse, giving 
the sense in a fuller, clearer, or simpler 
version.*'— Ency. Brit. 

The Biblical Paraphrase is, however, often 
only a partial one, those parts of the text 
only being dealt with that contain diffi¬ 
culties. As an illustration of this kind of 
paraphrase we will quote a passage from 
Dr. Weymouth’s New Testament in Modern 
Speech: 

I Cor. XIII. 1-6 


The Full Paraphrase. —This may be com¬ 
pared to the melting down of a piece of lead 
and remoulding it. There is exactly the 
same amount of metal as before, only it 
has assumed a different form. A good 
paraphrase neither adds to nor takes from 
the sense of the original passage, but gives 
the same meaning in different words. 

It must be evident that we cannot para¬ 
phrase a piece of prose or verse without first 
grasping its meaning. 

Paraphrasing is a valuable aid to com¬ 
position. The pupil has not to waste his 
time in “ hunting ” for ideas, as in so-called 
essay-writing. The ideas are supplied, and, 
after a careful study of the text so as to 
master its meaning, the pupil can devote 
the whole of his efforts to the paraphrase. 

Paraphrasing Poetry. —In many examina¬ 
tions a piece of poetry is set as a test of the 
pupil’s skill in paraphrasing. The reason for 
this is pretty obvious. Many more difficulties 
occur in a stanza or two than in a piece of 
prose of the same length. Much of the 
meaning does not lie on the surface; the 
student has, so to speak, to dig for it. 
Again, the terseness of poetry lends itself, 
as it were, to expansion. 
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To give the substance, merely, of the 
passage selected is not enough. The whole 
meaning must be brought out. Figurative 
expressions have to be dealt with; if pos- 
sil 3 e, other figures have to be substituted 
for them, or, failing this, their meaning must 
bejnven in unfigurative language. 

The student who has attained some skill 
in paraphrasing poetry will have little diffi¬ 
culty in dealing with prose. 

Hints for the Pupil: 

(1) The pupil is not bound to follow the 

construction of the passage set; 
he may make slight alterations, 
and often with good effect, but is 
not advised to rearrange thewhole 
passage, as that would only be 
adding to his difficulties. 

(2) Give the author’s leading thought a 

prominent place in your para¬ 
phrase, and 

(3) Preserve as far as possible the tone 

of the original. Use simple lan¬ 
guage, and eschew colloquial ex¬ 
pressions. 

(4) Before attempting to paraphrase a 

given passage, endeavour to grasp 
its meaning. 

Passages Paraphrased : 

Example I 

It is hard to beat a cripple with his own crutches. 

Fuller. 

Par. —It IS cruel to taunt a man with his 
infirmities. 

Example II 

Is there no way of bringing home a wandering 
sheep but by worrying him to death ? Ib . 

Par. —^With the erring, kindness often succeeds 
where severity fails. 

Example III 

Words are like leaves, and where they most 
abound 

Much fruit of sense beneath is rarely found. 

Pope. 

Par .—The wordy discourse is as unprofitable 
to the audience as the over-leafy fruit-tree is to 
the gardener. 

Example IV 

Breathes there the man with soul so dead, 
Who never to himself hath said, 

This is my own, my native land 1 
Whose heart hath ne’er within him burned 
As home his footsteps he hath turned 
From wandering on a foreign strand ? 

If such there breathe, go mark him well; 

For him no minstrel raptures swell; 


High though his titles, proud his name, 
Boundless his wealth as wish can claim ; 
Despite these titles, power, and pelf, 

The wretch, concentred all in self, 

Living shall forfeit fair renown. 

And, doubly dying, shall go down 
To the vile dust, from whence he sprung, 
Unwept, unhonour’d, and unsung. 

Scott. 

Par. —Is there a man living so devoid of 
natural feeling as to regard with cold indifference 
the land of liis birth ? Nay, who after years of 
absence abroad can return to his own land, and 
be utterly unmoved by the familiar sight ? 

If such there be, observe carefully the end of 
that man. No minstrel will find in his career 
aught to celebrate in rapturous song. He may 
bear a lofty name, be high in rank, powerful, 
and immensely rich, but in spite of these ad¬ 
vantages his selfishness will be apparent to all; 
men in their hearts will feel no respect for him, 
and when he dies there will be none to regret 
him, none to do him honour, none to perpetuate 
his memory. 

Example V 

But wherefore do you hold me here so long ? 
What is it that you would impart to me ? 

If it be aught toward the general good. 

Set honour in one eye, and death i’ the other, 
And I will look on both indifferently ; 

For, let the gods so speed me, as I love 
The name of honour more than I fear death. 

Shakespeare {Julius Casar). 

Par. —But why are you detaining me ? 
Having kept me so long, I feel there is some¬ 
thing of importance you wish to say to me. 
What is it ? If it concerns the welfare of the 
ublic, place honour and death before me, and 
will choose the one as readily as the other, 
though I swear by the gods that the love of 
honour outweighs with me the fear of death. 

Example VI 

There was a listening fear in her regard. 

As if calamity had but begun ; 

As if the vanward clouds of evil days 
Had spent their malice, and the sullen rear 
Was with its storM thunder labouring up. 

One hand she pressed upon that aching spot 
Where beats the human heart, as if just there, 
Though an immortal, she felt a cruel pain. 

The other upon Saturn’s bended neck 
She laid, and to the level of his ear, 

Leaning with parted lips, some words she spake 
In solemn tenor and deep organ tone. 

Keats {Hyperion). 

Par. —She seemed from her strained and 
agonised expression to be listening intently, as 
if in expectation of some dreadful catastrophe, 
of which what she had already experienced was 
but a mere foretaste. One hand she pressed to 
her left side, as if, though an immortal, she felt 
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a sharp pang shoot through her heart. The 
other hand she placed on Saturn’s neck, and, 
stooping down to the level of his ear, she uttered 
words of dread import in rich, solemn tones. 

Example VII 

Man is his own star, and the soul that can 
Render an honest and a perfect man 
Commands all light, all influence, all fate. 
Nothing to him falls early, or too late. 

Our acts our angels are, or good or ill, 

Our fatal shadows that walk by us still. 

John Fletcher. 

Par .—Man is master of his own fate. The 
perfectly just and upright man instinctively 
takes the right course, and his influence over 
others is unbounded. He is never taken by 
surprise, but is prepared for all emergencies. 

Man is ever shadowed by lus acts, which, as 
good or bad angels, accompany him through life. 

Example VUI 

With grave 

Aspect he rose, and in his rising seemed 
A pillar of state ; deep on his front engraven 
Deliberation sat, and public care ; 

And princely counsel in his face yet shone. 
Majestic though in ruin. Sage he stood. 

With Atlantean shoulders, fit to bear 
The weight of mightiest monarchies ; his look 
Drew audience and attention still as night 
Or summer’s noontide air. 

Milton. 

Par .—His serious demeanour as he rose to 
address the assembly, and his commanding 
resence, marked him out as one eminently 
tted to advise on state affairs. Wise and 
prudent counsel might well be looked for from 
one with that thoughtful brow—from one, too, 
who, though fallen, still retained some of his 
former majesty. He stood before them the 
impersonation of wisdom and strength. His 
broad shoulders seemed capable, like those of 
Atlas, of bearing the weight of a world of king¬ 
doms. His mere look commanded instant 
attention, and a silence equal to that of night, 
or of the air at noon on a hot summer’s day. 

Example IX 

Mortality, behold and fear 1 
What a change of flesh is here 1 
Think how many royal bones 
Sleep beneath this heap of stones ! 

Here they lie, had realms and lands. 

Who now want strength to stir their hands: 
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Here from their pulpits sealed with dust 
They preach, “ In greatness is no trust.” 

Here is an acre sown indeed 
With the richest, royallest seed 
That the earth did e’er suck in 
Since the first man died for sin : 

Here the bones of birth have cried. 

Though gods they were, as men they died I ” 
Here are sands, ignoble things, 

Dropt from the ruined sides of kings ; 

Here’s a world of pomp and state, 

Buned in dust, once dead by fate. 

F. Beaumont. 

Par. —See, fellow-mortals, what a fearful 
transformation Death has worked here 1 Think 
of the many kings whose remains these stones 
conceal. They, who once owned vast estates 
and ruled a kingdom, are now powerless to move 
a limb 1 Their very dust warns us to put no 
trust in greatness. 

Since Adam’s sin brought death upon man¬ 
kind, surely no plot of ground was ever enriched 
with such royal seed as this. Yet their bones 
cry out, ” Though in life they were as gods, 
yet as mortals they were doomed to die.” Here, 
amidst corruption, shorn of all their pomp and 
state, they lie buried in dust. 


Example X 

There are a sort of men, whose visages 
Do cream and mantle like a standing pond ; 

And do a wilful stillness entertain. 

With purpose to be dressed in an opinion 
Of wisdom, gravity, profound conceit; 

As who should say, ” I am Sir Oracle, 

And wh-^n I ope my lips, let no dog bark.” 

O, my Antonio, I do know of these, 

That therefore only are reputed wise 
For saying nothing ; who, I am very sure. 

If they should speak, would almost damn those 
ears. 

Which, hearing them, would call their brothers 
fools. 

Shakespeare {Merchant of Venice), 

Par .—Some men endeavour to conceal their 
want of intelligence under a mask of silence and 
a pretence of being buried in deep thought, with 
the idea of being considered wise, serious, and 
profound. They pose as a kind of Oracle, whom, 
when he condescends to speak, no one must 
venture to interrupt. Yes, Antonio, I have 
known men who have gained a reputation for 
wisdom by simply remaining silent, who, if they 
were to speak, would almost tempt their hearers 
to risk incurring the punishment reserved for 
those who call their brothers fools. 
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CHAPTER IV 
PRtoS WRITING 


The word prScis, in its technical sense, 
means a summary or abridgment. A precis 
deals with essentials only. The Civil Ser¬ 
vice examiners, in the directions given to 
candidates, state in clear terms the object 
of a precis, what it should contain, and what 
it should not. The statement referred to is 
as follows: 

“ The object of the memorandum or 
pr6cis, which should proceed not letter by 
letter, but in the form of a narrative, is that 
anyone who has not had time to read the 
original letters, might, by reading the precis, 
be put in possession of all the leading fea¬ 
tures of what passed. The merits of such 
a precis are: (i) to contain all that is im¬ 
portant in the correspondence, and nothing 
that is unimportant ; (2) to present these 
in a consecutive and readable shape, ex¬ 
pressed as distinctly as possible, and as 
Driefly as is compatible with completeness 
and distinctness.'* 


Preliminary Exercises 

The above directions obviously refer to 
the precis of a correspondence, involving 
the perusal of many letters, and, possibly, of 
some inclosures. This is by no means an 
easy task, and should not be attempted by 
the student until he has acquired facility 
in seizing the important particulars, and in 
giving the pith of a paragraph, or of a scries 
of paragraphs, in a few words. Let him 
take any piece of prose—a passage from 
history, or an article from the newspaper— 
and make a precis of it, as in the example 
given below. (The precis must be para¬ 
graphed, and, as brevity is of vital import¬ 
ance here, plain, unadorned language is the 
best. The precis, moreover, should be 
written in narrative form.) 


Example 


The Gunpowder Plot 

" The accession of James 
indeed raised the hopes of 
the Catholics in England 
itself; he had intrigued for 
their support before the 
Queen’s death, and their 
persecution wasrelaxed fora 
while after he had mounted 
the throne. But it soon 
began again, with even 
greater severity than of old, 
and six thousand Catholics 
were presented as recusants 
in a single year. Hopeless 


Precis 

The Catholics, finding 
themselves more severely 
persecuted under James 
than under Elizabeth, be¬ 
came desperate, and a small 
body of them, under Robert 
Catesby, resolved to de¬ 
stroy at one blow both 
King and Parliament. 

Barrels of gunpowder 
were placed in a cellar 
under Parliament House, 
and Guido Fawkes was put 
in charge of it. 


The Gunpowder Plot. 

of aid from abroad, or of 
success in an open rising 
at home, a small knot of 
desperate men, with Robert 
Catesby, who had been 
engaged in the plot with 
Essex, at their head, re¬ 
solved to destroy at a blow 
both King and Parliament. 
Barrels of gunpowder were 
placed in a cellar beneath 
the I’arhament House; and 
while waiting for the 5th 
of November, when the 
Parliament was summoned 
to meet, the plans of the 
little group widened into 
a formidable conspiracy. 
Catholics ofgreater fortune, 
such as Sir Edward Digby 
and Francis Tresham, w ere 
admitted to their confi¬ 
dence, and supplied mo’iey 
for the larger projects they 
designed. 

Arms were bought in 
Flanders, horses were held 
in readiness, a meeting of 
Catholic gentlemen was 
brought about under show 
of a hunting paity to serve 
as the beginning of a 
rising. 

The destruction of the 
King was to be followed by 
the seizure of the King’s 
children, and an open re¬ 
volt, in which aid might 
be’ called for from the 
Spaniards in Flanders. 

Wonderful as was the 
secrecy with which the 
plot was concealed, the 
cowardice of 'I'resham at 
the last moment gave 'a 
clue to it by a letter to 
Lord MontCrigle, his rela¬ 
tive, which warned him to 
absent himself from Parlia¬ 
ment on the fatal day; and 
further information brought 
about the discovery of the 
cellar, and of Guido 
Fawkes,asoldieroffortune, 
who was charged with the 
custody of it. The hunting 
party broke up in despair, 
the conspirators were 
chased from countv to 
county, and either Killed 
or sent to the block, and 
Garnet, the Provincial of 
the English Jesuits, was 
brought to solemn trial.”— 
From Green’s History of 
the English People, 


PrUcis. 

While the conspirators 
were waiting for the day 
for the opening of Pailia- 
ment. Sir E. Digby and 
Francis Tresham joined 
them and aided them by 
their wealth. Arms were 
purchased, and a meeting 
of Catholic gentlemen w as 
brought about under show 
of a hunting party. 

I'he destruction of the 
King was to be follow^ed 
by the seizure of his chil- 
rlren, and aid W'as to be 
sought from the Spaniards 
in Flinders. 

A letter from Tresham 
to Lord Monteagle, w'arn- 
ing him not to attend 
Parliamem on November 
5th, led to the discoveiy 
of the plot. 

Guido Faw'kes was ar¬ 
rested ; the hunting patty 
broke up in despair, its 
members being either killed 
or executed, and Garnet, 
the Provincial of the Eng¬ 
lish Jesuits, was brought 
to trial as being privy to 
the plot. 



LETTER-WRITING 


Precis OF Correspondence 

This is the kind of precis required of 
candidates for the Army and for many 
Civil Service and other appointments. The 
student who wishes to become proficient in 
precis writing cannot do better than pro¬ 
vide himself with copies of the papers 
set by the examiners in this important 
subject. 

The given correspondence usually in¬ 
cludes a dozen or more letters (some with 
inclosures) which have passed between some 
member of the Government and a colonial 
official on a matter of importance. The 
candidate is required to give the substance 
of this correspondence in the form of a simple 
narrative, following the directions given 
above. 

The candidate’s best plan is to read 
through the whole of the letters, marking 
by the way the particulars which seem to 
him to be important. Having thus obtained 
a fair idea of the gist of the correspondence, 
he may proceed by the aid of the marked 
passages to write his precis. It should be 
borne in mind by the candidate that if any 
of the letters contain inclosures these must 
be dealt with in the same way as the letters, 
as they are often of importance. 

In writing his precis the candidate should 
give as a heading the subject of the corre¬ 
spondence. Below, on the left, he should 
insert the number of the letter or inclosure 
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dealt with by the side of the paragraph in 
the precis that deals with it. 

The first paragraph of the precis should 
indicate the date of the correspondence. 

The past tense should be used; the lan¬ 
guage employed should be simple, matter- 
of-fact, and brief. 

“ Attention should be paid to Spelling, 
Handwriting, Grammar, and Style.” 

Testing the Precis 

The directions given to candidates by the 
Civil Service examiners, and quoted above, 
afford to the student a means of testing the 
merits of his pr6cis. He should ask himself 
whether it fulfils the requirements of the 
examiners. 

1. Does it contain all the important par¬ 
ticulars of the correspondence ? After read¬ 
ing carefully through his precis, a student, 
now that he is acquainted with the corre¬ 
spondence, ought to be able to satisfy 
himself on this point. 

2. Does it contain anything that is un¬ 
important ? If it includes particulars that 
do not affect the issues involved, then un¬ 
doubtedly it contains unimportant matter. 

3. Is it brief and, at the same time, 
clear ? Brevity that is compatible with clear-> 
ness is what is required. The student should 
see that circumstances are related in the 
order of their occurrence ; any departure 
from this rule is sure to lead to confusion. 


CHAPTER V 
LETTER-WRITING 


The writing of a letter varies greatly 
according to the nature of its contents. 
It will be convenient to distinguish between 
two kinds of letters—personal and business. 
Between these two classes there are certain 
similarities and certain differences. Both 
classes of letter ought naturally to be legibly 
written, with correct spelling and good 
English. In business or formal letters the 
arrangement, phraseology, and form of the 
letter is much more rigid than in ordinary 
familiar correspondence. 

General Form of a Business Letter 

The letter ought to be headed with the 
full address of the writer and the date. 
Before actually starting the letter, it is 
usual to put the name and address of the 
person or persons addressed, though the 
address is not absolutely essential. The 


letter begins with Dear Sir or Sir, or 
Gentlemen, according to the number of the 
people addressed. Dear Sir is quite usual, 
except in a very formal letter. The usual 
ending to a business letter is Yours faithfully, 
obediently, or Your obedient servant, the two 
latter, of course, only in writing to a superior. 

In very formal letters, such as applications 
for posts, the usual ending is : I have the 
honour to be, sir (or gentlemen), Your obedient 
servant, &c. It is always better to sign 
one’s full name to a letter. 

The Contents of the Letter 

If the letter is in answer to a previous 
one, the receipt of the other letter ought 
always first to be acknowledged. This is 
a point which many writers forget. After 
that the matter referred to in the previous 
letter should be discussed and answered. 
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Then may come any new thing which has 
to be written about. 

A letter of application for a post usually 
runs as follows: (i) Announcement of 

intention to stand for the post usually 
couched in the following terms : Gentlemen 
(or Sir),—I have the honour to submit my 
name as a candidate for the post of, &c. 
This is essential in applying for an official 
post; in other applications the phrasing 
need not be quite so formal. (2) Statement 
of (aj age, health, whether married or un¬ 
married ; (b) previous training and occu¬ 
pation ; (c) results of such training— e.g. 

academic degrees, publications, &c. ; (d) 

references to other people and list of people 
who have written testimonials. Such a 
letter usually concludes with an expression 
of confidence in one's capacity to undertake 
efficiently the duties of the post applied for 
if elected to it. The ending is mentioned 
above. 

It is important in any letter to divide the 
contents into paragraphs. This can only 
be effectively done if the matter is planned 
out carefully beforehand, and those things 
which are related to each other placed close 
together. Each paragraph ought to deal 
with one or more specific points which are 
related to the preceding and following para¬ 
graphs. The transition from one paragraph 
to another ought not to be too abrupt, but 
et there ought to be a<dcfinite distinction 
etween the nature of the contents of any 
two paragraphs. 

If a whole series of facts arc grouped to¬ 
gether in any part of a letter, it is advisable 
to number them and arrange them, if pos¬ 
sible, in some sort of tabulated form. If a 
number of questions are asked or answered, 
they ought to be numbered and a record of 
the queries kept, so that the man who 
answers them need only refer to the numbers. 
Otherwise, unless the answer to each ques¬ 
tion suggests the question itself, much con¬ 
fusion is caused. 

Phraseology 

The phraseology of a business letter has 
obviously to be more formal than that of 
an ordinary familiar letter. At the same 
time, it is preferable to avoid the cl^Ms and 
stock phrases used by so many ^business 
people, if there is an equivalent which ex¬ 
presses the thing as conveniently and has 
the advantage of being ordinary English. 
Thus it is better to say 7 (or we^ have re¬ 
ceived your letter of to-day than Your letter 
of even date to hand. Such a phrase as We 
await the favour of your esteemed commands 
says in a roundabout and verbose way what 
might be qqite simply put with just the 


same effect. Though business firms ap¬ 
parently cannot dispense with this sort of 
phraseology between themselves, there is 
no need for the private individual to adopt 
it, even in a formal letter. Of course in a 
personal letter it would be the worst of bad 
taste. Occasionally such intrusive business 
terms as I wrote him for 1 wrote to him occur 
in personal letters; they ought to be 
scrupulously avoided. Generally speaking, 
the phraseology of a business letter ought 
to be simple, brief, and concise. 

Familiar Letters 

In familiar letter-writing one has much 
more scope and freedom. The natural 
ending and beginning of the letter is not 
fixed. It is usual to put the address and date, 
but many people simply put the town or 
the name of the house and the day of the 
week. The mode of address, and the ending 
of the letter also, varies a great deal; there 
is no rule on the subject, as it depends 
entirely on the degree of intimacy between 
the writer and the person written to. In 
familiar letters it is of course advisable 
to write legibly and in good English ; it 
is also wise to acknowledge a previous 
letter ; but of course one would not say, as 
the business man does, I beg to acknowledge 
the receipt of your favour of the I'^th inst. 

It is also wise to split a letter into para¬ 
graphs in this case as in the other, and to 
leave wide margins. All these things make 
a letter much easier to read. Letters ought 
not to be too long, unless there is an 
agreement between the correspondents to 
write long letters, in which case they ought 
not to be written too frequently, or else 
they simply become catalogues of triviali¬ 
ties. On the other hand, a short scrappy 
note from a friend from whom one is ex¬ 
pecting to hear a great deal of news is most 
unsatisfactory. 

A few points of special application are 
mentioned below; 

1. Do not use long words or quotations 
for the sake of introducing them into a 
letter. 

2. Be careful about the use of such words 
as to-morrow or to-day in a letter. It is 
always better to mention the actual day, 
so as to prevent misunderstanding. 

3. Postscripts are to be avoided. Get all 
you want to say into the body of the letter. 

4. Answers to invitations and other 
formal letters are sometimes written in the 
third person. It is important to be con¬ 
sistent in this usage. If the letter starts in 
the third it ought to be used throughout. 

5. Letters of introduction are generally 
not sealed. 
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Person Addressed. 
King. 


Queen 


Prince 


Princess 


Earl. 

Countess. 

Baron. 

Baroness. 

Viscount . 

Viscountess. 

Marquess. 

Marchioness. 

Duke. 

Duchess. 

Baronet. 

Knight . 

Baronet’s, Knight's 
wife 

Archbishop. 

Bishop (English). . . 

Bishop (Irish, Scot¬ 
tish, or Colonial). 
Bishops' wives have 
no title. 

Dean . 

Archdeacon. 

Clergy. 

Ambassador. 

Consul. 

Governor. 

Privy Councillor. .. 
Lord Chancellor.... 
Lord Chief-Justice.. 

Lord High Commis¬ 
sioner. 


CHAPTER VI 

FORMS OF ADDRESS 


Heading of Letter. 

The King’s Most Excellent Majesty, &c. 


The Queen’s Most Excellent Majesty, 
See. 

His Royal Highness Prince, See. If a 
duke, His Royal Highness the Duke 
of, &c. 

Her Royal Highness the Princess, &c. 
If a duchess, Her Royal Highne.ss the 
Duchess of, &c. 

The Right Hon. the Earl of, &c. 

The Right Hon. the Countess of. Sec. 

The Right Hon. Lord, &c. 

The Right lion. Lady, See 

The Right Hon. the Lord Viscount, &c. 

The Right Hon. the Viscountess, Sec. 

The Most Hon. the Marquess of, Sec 

The Most Hon« the Marchioness 
of. Sec. 

His Grace the Duke of, Sec. 

Her Grace the Duchess of, &c. 

Sir, &c , Bart 

Same, but omit “Bart ” 

Lady, Sec. (surname). 

His Grace the Lord Archbishop of, &c. 

The Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of. Sec. 

The Right Rev. tlic Bishop of, &c. 


The Very Rev. the Dean of. Sec. 

The Venerable the Archdeacon of, &c. 

The Rev., &c. 

His Excellency, Sec. H B.M.’s Ambas-^ 
sador and Plenipotentiary. 

After name put Esq., H.B M.'s Agent 
and Consul, Vice-Consul, &c. 

His Excellency, &c.. Governor of, &c. 

The Right Hon., &c. 

The Right Hon. the Lord Chancellor. 

The Right Hon. the Lord Chief- 
Justice of England. 

His Grace the Lord High Commis¬ 
sioner. 


Beginning, 

Sire, or May it please your Majesty. 
Refer throughout to “ Your 
Majesty.” 

Madam, or May it please your 
Majesty. Refer throughout to 
” Your Majesty.” 

Sir. Refer throughout to ” Your 
Royal Highness.^’ 

Madam. Refer throughout to 
” Your Royal Highness.” 

My Lord. Refer throughout to 
” Your Lord.ship.” 

Madam. Refer throughout to 
” Your Ladyship.” 

My Lord. Refer to as ” Your 

Lordship.” 

My Lady. Refer to as ” Your 
Ladyship.” 

My Lord. Refer to ” Your Lord- 
ship.” 

Madam. Refer to as ” Your Lady¬ 
ship.” 

My Lord Marquess. Refer to as 
” Your Lordship.” 

Madam. Refer to as ” Your Lady¬ 
ship.” 

My Lord Duke. Refer to as ” Your 
Grace.” 

Madam. Refer to as ” Your 
Grace.” 

Sir. 

Sir. 

Madam. Refer to as “ Vour Lady¬ 
ship.” 

My Lord Archbishop. Refer to as 
” Your Grace.” 

My Lord Bishop. Refer to as 
” Your Lordship.” 

Right Rev. Sir. 


Very Rev. Sir, 

Venerable Sir. 

Rev. Sir, or, if titled, put Rev, 
before the title. 

Sir, &c., according to rank. Refer 
to ” Your Excellency.” 


According to rank. Refer to as 
” Your Excellency.” 

According to rank. 


it it 
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Person Addressed. Heading of Letter* Beginning, 

Lord Advocate of The Right Hon. the Lord Advocate, According to rank. 
Scotland. 

Lord-Lieutenant of His Excellency the Lord-Lieutenant. 

Ireland. 

Lord Justice of The Right Hon. the Lord Justice, &c. „ „ 


Appeal, 

Judge. The Hon. Mr. Justice, &c. „ „ 

“ My Lord is only used on the 
bench. 

Lord Mayor. The Right Hon. the Lord Mayor of, &c. My Lord. Refer to as “ Your Lord¬ 

ship." 

Lord Mayor’s wife .. The Right Hon. the Lady Mayoress Madam. Refer to as " Your Lady- 
of, &c. ship.' 

Lord Provost. The Right Hon. the Lord Provost of My Lord (Provost). Refer to as 

Edinburgh; The Hon. the Lord " Your Lordship." 

Provost of Glasgow; The Lord 
Provost of Aberdeen, Perth. 


The Lord Provost's 


wife has no title. 

Mayor. The Right Worshipful the Mayor of, &c. Sir. Refer to as " Your Worship/' 

Officers in the Army Their rank is put before any other title, 
and Navy, The title is not usually written in 


addressing officers in the Army below 
Captain, and in the Navy below 
Commander, but R.A., R E., or 
R.N., &c., may be added after the 
name. 

Doctor. Either the ordinary name with the 

degree following, or Dr. before the 
name. 

Esq, (for Esquire) is a courtesy title, and Mr, must be omitted when it is added. 


CHAPTER VII 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: USE OF DICTIONARIES 


The ordinary reader finds two main diffi¬ 
culties in using a big library. In the first 

g lace, he is often uncertain about the actual 
ooks he wants to read, and secondly, after 
deciding what books to read, he sometimes 
finds it difficult to obtain them. The first 
difficulty may very often be solved by the help 
of bibliographies ; the second is due either 
to deficiencies in the cataloguing of the 
library, or else to the reader’s ignorance 
of how to use a catalogue. 

Catalogues of books may be arranged on 
many different principles. The most usual 
are the author catalogue and the subject 
catalogue. The author catalogue is prob¬ 
ably the most simple to use and the most 
satisfactory for the general reader, but it 
has the disadvantage of being useless in 
cases where the author of a book is not 
known. The catalogue is arranged alpha¬ 
betically under the names of the authors, 
so that one has only to consult it as one 
consults a dictionary, until the name is 


found. Under the name of each author 
will be found all his books which are con¬ 
tained in the library, usually arranged in 
alphabetical order. In consulting such a 
catalogue in a big library, it is often very 
useful to be certain about the initials of 
the author as well as his name ; there may 
be pages of entries of books by different 
authors who all have the same surname. 
Thus, for instance, in looking for a book by 
Thomas Campbell, unless one remembered 
the first name one might have to read 
through all the Campbells whose first names 
began with letters from A to T, as authors 
with the same name are, in most catalogues, 
arranged alphabetically according to their 
Christian names. Otherwise, if authprs of 
the same name are catalogued without any 
special order, one has to look through the 
whole list. 

In the case of a book originally written 
by one man and edited by g-nother, it is 
usual to catalogue it under the name of the 
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writer, but in many cases it is also found 
under the editor's name. Thus Jowett's 
edition of Plato will in most libraries be 
found under both Plato and Jowett. In 
the case of less important editions of texts 
and authors, however, the editor’s name is 
often not catalogued, or is simply given 
with a cross-reference to the author or 
authors he has edited. 

There is thus no difficulty in getting a 
book by means of the author catalogue, 
provided the name of the author is known. 
Where that is not the case, one has either 
to consult a subject catalogue, if there be 
one, or a bibliography. Most libraries have 
a subject catalogue ; many have an author 
and subject catalogue combined. The sub¬ 
ject catalogue differs greatly in character. 
In some cases books are classified under 
very wide headings—such as Literature; 
Language, English ; Languages, Foreign ; 
Art; Law ; Science, &c.—and the different 
books in these classes are either arranged 
according to another sub-classification or 
merely alphabetically. Thus Literature 
might be divided again into Prose, Poetry, 
Drama, Religious Literature, though many 
of these classes would naturally overlap. 
It is obvious that subject catalogues of this 
type are very inconvenient to use, and for¬ 
tunately they are not now very common. 

The most useful subject catalogue is 
arranged exactly like a dictionary, with 
the title of each separate book in the library 
entered in alphabetical order. Books whose 
titles begin with A, An, The, arc of course 
entered under the second word of their 
title. This type of catalogue is generally 
called a title catalogue. To a corlain extent 
it has the same disadvantages as the author 
catalogue—namel}^ that unless one actually 
knows the exact title of the book it is difficult 
to use. But, on the other hand, the title 
of a book is usually the same as its subject, 
so that if one looks under the name of the 
subject dealt with in the book one is likely 
to find the particular book required. 

In many catalogues there is a combination 
of the three kinds of catalogues mentioned 
above—author, subject, and title. This is 
only practicable in comparatively small 
libraries, and in big libraries there is usually 
one or more of the separate catalogues. 

In libraries which are not provided with 
a subject catalogue, or if one wishes to dis¬ 
cover all the books available on any par¬ 
ticular subject, it is necessary to consult 
a bibliography or list of books of that 
particular subject. Bibliographies of most 
subjects exist, and differ very greatly in 
value. It is obvious that, other things 
being equal, the more recent the bibliography 
the more complete it is. Many of the best 


bibliographies are written in foreign lan¬ 
guages, but there is no difficulty in consult¬ 
ing them, as the names of books are put 
down in the language in which they are 
written. A few of the chief bibliographies 
which are valuable for the student of 
English language and literature are the 
following : Dictionary of English Literature 
and British and American Authors ; Poole's 
Index to Periodical Literature. 

Lists of books appearing on English lan¬ 
guage in addition to literature are to be 
found in such periodicals as the Modern 
Language Review, Anglia and Englische 
Studien, and especially the annual Jahres- 
hericht fur die Sprachgebiete der Germanischen 
Sprachwissenschaft. 

A number of publications are available 
containing lists of bibliographies of different 
subjects. The most important and recent 
are Courtney’s Register of National Bihlio- 
graphy and Stein’s Manuel de Bibliographic 
gdnirale. The British Museum list of 
bibliographical works in the reading-room 
is also valuable. 

How TO USE A Dictionary 

Dictionaries are used either in the study 
of one’s native language or of a foreign 
language. English dictionaries are used 
for two purposes: first, to discover the 
meaning of words ; and secondly, to ascer¬ 
tain their pronunciation. As a guide to 
pronunciation, a dictionary is often quite 
valuable, but it has two disadvantages. 
It is usually not provided with any adequate 
or scientific method of representing pro¬ 
nunciation, and consequently many of its 
attempts to show how a word is pronounced 
are incorrect, or at least inexact. Such a 
dictionary as the Oxford English Dictionary, 
in which the pronunciation of each word is 
transcribed in phonetic script on a per¬ 
fectly scientific and logical system, is, of 
course, a notable exception. Another dis¬ 
advantage, and probably a more serious 
one, is that a dictionary can only represent 
the pronuncicition current at the time at 
which it is compiled. The spoken language 
is continually changing, and the pronuncia¬ 
tion of many words is very different in one 
generation from what it was in the preceding. 
Hence a dictionary pronunciation very 
rapidly becomes obsolete, and no longer 
represents the actual facts of speech. This 
disadvantage of the dictionary as a guide 
to pronunciation is, of course, much greater 
when the editor of a dictionary obtains his 
infonnation, as he sometimes does, from a 
still older dictionary. 

The value of a dictionary in explaining the 
meaning of unfamiliar words and phrases 
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is obvious. In ma^ cases several equiva¬ 
lents or slightly di^rent explanations are 
given for the same word. In such cases the 
articular meaning required is determined 
y the context in which the word occurs. 
At the same time, the other possible meanings 
ought to be noted, so that when the word 
appears in another context one may be able 
to ascertain its meaning without any more 
trouble. A dictionary of words not arranged 
in the ordinary alphabetical order, but 
according to ideas and subjects, is very 
valuable for many purposes. Such a com¬ 
pilation exists in Rogets* Thesaurus. It is 
particularly valuable in cases where it is 
difficult to hit on the exact word one needs 
to express a meaning. In such a case one 
has only to refer to a word of a similar 
meaning, and one finds grouped together 
all the words denoting the idea or thing 
in question. It also gives words with the 
opposite meaning, and words in which the 
meaning is altered by the addition of pre¬ 
fixes or suffixes to show different relations. 
Thus under clean, in addition to the words 
expressing the same sort of meaning as 
clean, we should find words expressing ideas 
similar to dirty, and also cleanly, cleanli¬ 
ness, &c. It thus acts as a dictionary, 
because in the case of an unfamiliar word 
its meaning is shown by the words with 
similar meanings grouped round it, and as 
a collection of words arranged according to 
subjects. 

Dictionaries of foreign languages arc used 
either in reading works in such languages 
or in translating from one language into 
another. It is a good general principle, 
especially in reading a language, to use a 
dictionary as little as possible as soon as 
the reader knows the language well enough 
to enable him to get the sense of what is 
read. Even if a specific word is unfamiliar, 
one can usually guess its meaning from the 
context. If that is not possible, or confirma¬ 
tion of the meaning is felt to be necessary, 
the dictionary may be consulted, but it is 
always advisable first to try to ascertain 
the meaning without doing this. It is a 
very bad habit to consult a dictionary 
immediately a new word occurs, without 
trying in some other way to puzzle out its 
meaning. Of course it is possible to make 
a wrong guess at the meaning of a word. 


but this can be remedied either by subsequent 
reference to a dictionary or by the reappear¬ 
ance of the word in another context, which 
shows that the meaning formerly assigned 
to it was impossible. Such mistakes and 
the correcting of them always help in 
fixing the meaning of the word in one’s 
mind. 

When reference is actually made to a 
dictionary, it will be found that in many 
cases a word has a number of meanings, 
often differing widely from each other. A 
good dictionary does not confine itself to 
giving a list of such meanings, but adds 
sentences or phrases in which they are 
illustrated, sometimes with a reference to 
the sources from which the sentences are 
taken. In such cases it is a very good plan 
to make a list of these sentences, arranged 
with the more general meanings first, and 
to keep them in a note-book and add further 
examples that occur in one’s own reading. 
In addition one might add the words and 
expressions related in form to the word in 
question, and idioms in which it is contained. 
Thus the French word coup, which has the 
primary meaning of a stroke, but which may 
also mean, among other things, a blow, stab, 
thrust, lash, clap, charge, move, shot, time, 
trick, event, deed, act, &c., should be noted, 
with .sentences to show some of these 
meanings. Then one ought to examine the 
verb couper, primarily to cut, but also with 
almost as great a variety of meanings as 
coup, and in addition such phra.scs as coup 
de pied (kick), d'un seul coup (at one swoop), 
pour le coup (at, upon this), ought to be 
noted. Similarly with German Zug, which 
means a tug or pull originally, and can also 
mean a procession, expedition, stroke, touch, 
team, rifles, attraction, sympcUhy ; and the 
verb ziehen (to pull, tug, educate, cultivate, 
feel attracted, &c. &c.). 

It is obvious that in such cases a mere 
list of meanings is practically useless, and 
it is essential to have concrete examples of 

? hrases in which such meanings occur. 

he ordinary small dictionary cannot be 
expected to give these fully, as to do so 
would increase its size enormously, and so 
the dictionary ought to be supplemented 
by some sort of phrase-book, which should 
be used continuously and added to from 
one’s own private reading. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


PREPARATION OF MS. 

The following hints refer to preparing copy 
for the printers, correcting proofs. See,, 
and much of this affects the important 
question of “ Author’s Corrections.” There 
is no more fruitful source of annoyance and 
dispute than these “ Author’s Corrections.” 
The charge for them is invariably considered 
unsatisfactory. On the one hand, authors 
make many more corrections than they 
think they do, and their corrections often 
involve more work than appears on the 
surface ; on the other hand, unfair charges 
are very often made by unscrupulous 
printers. It is most advisable to engage 
the services of a thoroughly respectable 
printer, even if his charges are a trifle 
higher than those of a less dependable firm. 

The manuscript should be prepared as 
nearly as possible as it is intended finally 
to appear in print. Authors should say 
how far they desire their copy to be followed 
with regard to capitals, punctuation, spell¬ 
ing, &c., or if they prefer to leave these 
details to the printer’s convention. From 
the printer’s point of view, authors do not, 
as a rule, take sufficient pains in preparing 
their manuscript for the press, but leave a 
great deal to be altered when the matter 
is in type. This, of course, means charges 
for ” Author’s Corrections.” Authors feel 
it so much easier to make corrections in a 
printed proof than in the manuscript. This 
is so ; but it must be remembered that such 
corrections have to be paid for. 

Printer’s Technical Terms 
Broadside.—A sheet of paper not folded, but 
printed as one page the whole size of 
the sheet. 

Composing.—Setting up the type ready for 
printing. The mechanic who does this 
IS called a Compositor. 

Distributing.—Breaking up the type after 
the printing is done and returning each 
type to its proper box. This takes about 
one-third as long to do as the composing. 
Folio.—The number of a page. The size of 
a sheet of paper folded once, making 
two leaves or four pages. 

Forme.—When the make-up is complete, a 
number of pages (generally sixteen or 
some multiple of sixteen) are brought 
together and locked up in an iron frame 
called a chase into one complete, rigid 
piece, ready to place on the machine. 
This is known as a forme, and from this 
the actual printing is done. 

Fount.—Types of the same size with the 
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proper proportions of the different letters, 
&c. {i.e. so many a’s, so many, b’s, &c.). 

Headline.—The top line of a page, usually 
containing on the verso side the title 
of the book and the folio, and on the 
recto side the title of the chapter. 

Imposing.—Arranging the pages on the 
machine so that when printed and the 
sheet is folded the pages will come in 
proper sequence. 

Imprint.—The name of the printer or pub¬ 
lisher, or both, at the end of the publi¬ 
cation and on the title-page. 

Inset.—Pages that are sometimes printed 
as alterations or additions, after a 
publication has been printed, and in¬ 
serted during the binding operations. 

Make-up.—When the whole of the matter 
for a publication has been set up into 
type, it has to be arranged into pages 
of a uniform length. This is called the 
make-up. 

Octavo (8vo).—Denotes a sheet of paper 
folded three times, making eight leaves 
or sixteen pages. 

Proof.—When the author’s copy has been 
set up into type, a proof is printed from 
type and sent to the author. This 
proof is corrected by the author and 
returned to the printer, who makes the 
corrections. If necessary, a revised 
proof is sent to the author, who may ask 
for a second or third revise should he 
desire such (always remembering the 
cost of such procedure). When the 
author is finally satisfied with the proof 
he marks it press, and this is the press 
proof from which the publication is 
printed. 

Quarto (4to).—Denotes a sheet of paper 
folded twice, making four leaves or 
eight pages. 

Register.—The printer has to put the type 
for the different pages on the machine 
in the exact position that they should 
print on the sheet, and in such a way 
that the pages on the opposite sides of 
the sheet should exactly back one an¬ 
other. This is called the register. 

Set off.—Sheets that are just printed some¬ 
times come in contact with other 
sheets, and the wet ink makes an 
impression on these other sheets. This 
is called a set off. 

Signature.—A sign (usually a letter or 
figure) on the first page of each sheet 
to show the binder the sequence of the 
sheets. 
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Stet. —If any part of a manuscript or proof 
is struct out by mistake, the word s^ei 
placed against it shows that the part 
struck out should stand. 

Preparation of MSS. 

The printer's charges for author's correc¬ 
tions are frequently the cause of great 
annoyance and dispute, but if the following 
rules are carried out in preparing the MSS., 
a considerable amount of this annoyance 
may be prevented. 

Use Large Post Quarto or Foolscap 
Quarto, as this is the most con¬ 
venient size of paper for the printer 
to work from. 

Have the paper ruled with lines wide 
apart to allow of alterations being 
made distinctly ; or a good plan is 
to have the lines rather close to¬ 
gether, and write on every other line. 

Have a wide margin on left-hand side for 
instructions to printer, &c. 

When making alterations, strike out the 
part to be altered and rewrite above 
it. If a long piece is to be altered, 
it is well to strike out the old part 
and say, '' See (A)," and rewrite on 
a separate sheet, marking the new 
part To go at (A), sheet ...." 

Number the sheets as you go along. 

Mark clearly where any sketches or in¬ 
serted pages are to go, and see that 
the final numbering is clear and con¬ 
secutive. 

Write on one side of the paper only. 

Do not crowd a number of lines at foot 
of a sheet after the last ruled line. 
Start a fresli sheet if only for two or 
three lines. 

Write as plainly as possible, giving special 
attention to proper names, foreign 
words, &c., and all words that the 
compositor may easily mistake. 

Typewritten copy is the most easily read, 
but it might be well for the author to 
read over the type-script, as typed 
copy is often full of errors. 

Give full instructions to the printer as to 
type to be used, and the marks you 
use for his guidance [e.g. “ set in 
minion," " words underlined to be in 
italics,** " those doubly underlined in 
SMALL CAPITALS," or clarendon, as 
the case may be). This should be 
put on the first sheet of every portion 
of copy sent. It is best to write all 
instructions in red ink. If the copy 
is intended to be followed literally, 
it will be well to say so. 

Put extracts quoted from other works in 
the next size smaller type ; or if some 
other convention is selected, be 


careful to carry it out consistently 
or to give a general rule to the printer 
with regard to it. 

Remember that the printer will generally 
follow his own system of punctuation, 
use of capitals, spelling (of words that 
are spelt in two different ways, as 
almanack, realize, organize, dulness, 
fullness, &c.), unless you instruct him 
otherwise. 

Fasten the sheets together, being careful 
that they are all there and in order. 

Mark distinctly on the MS., or " copy," 
what it is for and by whom sent. 
Also give instructions where the 
proofs are to be sent when ready. 

Sizes of Type 

The size of a type is the depth of the 
type, and gives the number of lines that 
can be got on a page. Each size, however, 
is made with what is known as a different 
“ face"— i.e. the letters are of different 
widths, and therefore one style of any size 
of type will give more words to a line than 
another style of the same size. 

The name of a type is its size, and each 
size has at least three different styles ; these 
are " Roman," " Clarendon," and " Italics." 
and each of these three has its Large Capitals 
and Small Capitals. The " Roman " is the 
ordinary type, the others being used to 
emphasise any words or sentences. 

Excepting the last four, the examples 
given below are " Roman," the first letter 
" T " being a Large Capital. The last three 
examples show the Roman Small Capitals, 
Clarendon, and Italics of minion type. 

There are various styles for headings and 
titles, but it is better to arrange these with 
the printer from what he has in stock or 
can obtain. 

The Typewriting type is an imitation of 
typewriting copy, and is used for Circular 
Letters, &c. 

Printers measure the length of a line by 
the number of ems that the line will take. 
Although the types vary in width, it may 
be taken that: 


4 I enis of Great Primer 


... =1 inch. 

54 

English 


... = >» 

6 

,, FMca. 



7 

,, Small Pica . . 


... “ II 


,, Long Primer 


... = ti 

94 

,, Brevier 


... = ,, 

12 

,, Nonpareil 


. . = M 

^74’ 

,, Diamond 


... = II 

It can also be reckoned that 

: 

One line of Double Pica 

=r 2 

lines of Small Pica. 


Great Primer 


Bourgeois. 


English ... 


Minion. 


Pica 

Long Pilmer 


Nonpareil. 

Pearl. 


Bourgeois 


Diamond. 
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Diamond. 

The alM &f « type glvea th« nunber 
of Uaea tb»t o»a be got on » 

Pbsarl,. 

The sixe of a type grlres the number 
of Unea that can be got ou a page. 

NONPABEHi. 

The size of a type glres the number 
of lines that can be got on a page. 

Minion. 

The size of a type gives the number 
of lines that can bo got on a page. 

Brevieb. 

The size of a type gives the number 
of lines that can be got on a page. 

^ Botjrqeois. 

The size of a type gives tlie number 
of lines that can be got on a page. 

Long Primer. 

The size of a type gives the number 
of lines that can be got on a page^ 

8malx. Pica. 

The size of a type gives the number 
of lines that can be got on a page. 

Pica. 

The size of a type gives the number 
of lines that can be got on a page. 

English. 

The size of a type gives the 
number of lines that can be 

Great Primer. 

The size of a type gives 
the number of lines that 

Double Pica. 

The size of a type 
gives the number of 

Typewriting Type. 

The size of & type gives 
the number of lines that 

MmioN Small Caps. 

Thb size of a type gives the number 

OF LINES THAT CAN BE GOT ON A PAGE. 

Minion Clarendon. 

The size of a type gives the number 
of lines that can be got on a page. 

Minion Italics. 

The size of a tppe gives the number 
of lines that can he got on a page. 


2 D 
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PROOF CORRECTIONS 

Explanation. 

Delete, omit words, letters, &c., struck out. 

Put words underlined in small capital letters. 

Divide the words. Marginal sign used also 
to indicate a space generally, between 
paragraphs, &c. 

Equalise the spaces marked. 

Insert words written in margin. 

Insert inverted commas where marked. 

Bad letter ; change for good one. 

Raise type marked. 

Lower type marked. 

Straighten crooked type. 

Correct word or letter as shown in margin. 

Place here full stop. 

Close up letters; where over vowels, print 
as diphthong. 

Wrong fount, wrong size of type. 

Bring word or letter to where shown at left. 
Bring letter to where shown at right. 

Indent one cm. 

Transpose letters or words. 

Reverse letters. 

Lower case, i.e, small letters, not capitals. 

See if space between lines is correct. 

Print word underlined in clarendon or bold¬ 
faced type. 

Continue on the same line. 

Here should commence a new paragraph. 

Put words underlined in italics. 

Do not omit words or letters struck out. 

Put word underlined in roman, i,e, not 
italic type. 


When words are intended to be taken out, always strike them through with the pen. 
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cop)^or printers, 
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correcting Vproofs,^&c.,^ and 
much of affects the 

f important question of 
/Author*s Corrections A A ^ 

^^ere is no more fruitful 
source of annoyance 
and^D dispute “j^han these 
Author’s Corrections.” 

This should be in italics, 
and / better to mark clearly. 
j(Here should be indented, and put 
this in clarendon (ype ; change 


the letter d in pental. 

Are these last lines correctly spaced ^ 

This letter f in fount is of the wrong fount. 
Commence a new paragraph with^Henoe. 
More haste, speedf les^ 

^sop : F^ables. 


CHAPTER IX 

FOREIGN WORDS AND PHRASES 


A bbreviations. 

F. , French Gk., Greek L., Latin 

G. , German I., Italian Sp., Spanish 

d bas (F.), down with. 
a bene placito (I.), at pleasure, 
ab imo pectore (L.), from the bottom of one’s 
heart. 

ab initio (L.), from the be^nning. 
abonnement (F.), subscription. 
ab origine (L.), from the beginning, 
ab ovo (L.), from the egg; i.e, from the origin, 
i bras ouverts (F.), with open arms, 
absit (L.), leave to be absent. 
absit omen (L.), let there be no evil omen. 
ah uno disce omnes (L.), from one thing learn 
everything. 


ab urbe condito (L.), from (the date of) the foun¬ 
dation of the city (Rome), i.e. 753 b.c, 
actum est (de republica) (L.), it is all over (with 
the republic). 
acushla (Irish), darling. 
ad astra (L.), to the stars, 

ad Kalendas Grcecas (L.), to the Greek Kalends; 
i.e, never. 

ad captandum vulgus (L.), to catch the mob, 
ad clerum (L.), to the clergy. 
d demi (Fr.), by half. 
a Deo et rege (L.), from God and the king. 
ad eundem (gradum) (L.), to the same (degree) 4 
d deux (Fr.), of two. 

d deux mains (Fr.), with two hands, two-handed, 
ad extremum (L.), to the uttermost, 
ad finem (L.), to the end. 
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ad gustum (L.), to taste. 
ad hoc (L.), for this (special purpose). 
ad hominetn (L.), to the man, personal, 
ad infinitum (L.), to infinity^ 
addio (I.), adieu, 
ad lib(itum) {L.), at pleasure, 
ad majorem Dei gloriam (L.), to the greater 
glory of God. 

ad misericordiam (L.), to pity, 
ad nauseam (L.), so as to produce nausea, 
Adonai (Hebrew), the Lord, 
ad rem (L.), to the point, 
d droite (Fr.), on, to the right. 
adscriptus glebes (L.), bound to the soil, 
adsum (L.), I am present. 
ad summum (L.), to the highest point. 
ad unguem (L.), lit. to the nail, particularly. 
ad unum omnes (L.), all to a man, unanimously. 
ad utrumque paratus (L.), prepared for either, 
ad valorem (L.), according to its worth. 
advocatus diaholi (L.), the devil's advocate. 
esgrotat (L.), lit. he is sick; said of a candidate 
who is too ill to take an examination, but is 
allowed to pass. 
ess alienum (L.), debt. 

Msculapius (L.), god of medicine, 

estatis sues (L.), of his (her) age. 

affaire d*amoury de cceur (F.), love-affair. 

affaire d'honneur (F.), affair of honour, 

affaire de goM (F.), matter of taste, 

affiche (F.), notice. 

dfond (F.), thoroughly. 

a fortiori (L ), with stronger reason, 

aga^anty -e (F.), alluring. 

d gauche (F.), to, on the left. 

age quid agas (L.), do what you are doing (well). 

a giorno (I.), till day. 

atde-de-camp (F.), an officer who helps a general 
on the field. 

aide-mSmotre (F.^, help to memory. 
aide-toiy le del i aider a (F.), Heaven helps those 
who help themselves. 
d la belle itoile (F.), in the open air. 
d la bonne heure (F.), well and good. 
d la carte (F.), from the bill of fare. 
d VAnglaisCy la FranfaisCy ParisiennCy 6-c. (F ), 
according to the English, French, parisian 
&c., style, 

d la lanterne (F.), to the lamp, 

d la mode (F.), fashionable. 

d la mort (F.), to the death. 

d Vantique (F.), in the ancient style, 

albergo (I.), inn. 

alcazar (Sp.), fortress. 

al conto (1.), a-la-carte. 

alea jacta est (L.), the die is cast, i,e* the action 
is irrevocable. 

d Vimproviste (F.), unawares. 
alia vostra salute (I.), to your health. 
allez vous en (F.), go away. 
allons (F.), come; let us go (exclamation). 
allure (F.), air, appearance. 
alma mater (L.), pleasant mother (said of one's 
school or college), 

alter ego (L.), one’s other self; a friend. 
alter idem (L.), another one the same. 
altesse (F.), highness. 

amabilis insania (L.), a pleasing delusion. 
a majori (L.), from the greater (to the less). 


amanty -e (F.), lover. 
amantium ires (L.), lovers’ quarrels, 
a maximts ad minima (L.), from the greatest to 
the smallest. 

dme damnie (F.), damned soul, i.e, anyone who 
blindly obeys another. 
a mensa et thoro (L.), from bed and board, 
amicus PlcUOy amicus Socratesy sed magis arnica 
veritas (L.), Plato is a friend to me, Socrates 
is a friend, but truth is a greater friend. 
a minori (L.), from the less (to the greater), 
a mon avis (F.), in my opinion. 
amor patries (L.), love of one's country. 
amor vincit omnia (L.), love conquers all, 
ananke (Gk.), necessity, inevitability. 
anathema (maranatha) (Gk.), curse. 
a natura rei (L.), from the nature of the case. 
ancien regime (F.), old order. 
anglice (L.), in English. 
anguis in herba (L.), snake in the grass. 
ammo et fide (L.), with courage and faith. 
anno Christi (L.), in the year of Christ. 
anno Domini (a.d.) (L.), in the year of our Lord. 
anno mundi (L.), in the year of the world. 
annus mirabihs (L.), the wonderful year. 
anonyma (Gk.), a woman without a name, 
ante meridiem (a m.) (L.), before noon, 
d outrance (F.), to excess, furiously, 
a paribus (L.), from equals, 
a piacere (L), at pleasure, 
d pied (F.), on foot. 
d plaisir (F.), at pleasure. 

Apollo (Gk.), god of the sun and beauty. 
apologia (Gk.), writing in the form of an apology, 
a posteriori (L.), from something that comes after, 
appartement (F.), suite of rooms. 
appel au peuple (F.), plebiscite, referendum. 
aprts moi le diluge (F.), the flood may come after 
me. 

a priori (L.), from something that comes before. 
d propos (F.), with regard to, 
aqua (L.), water. 

aqua vites (L.), water of life, vital fluid. 
d quoi bon ? (F.), what’s the good ? 
arbiter elegantiarum (L.), arbiter in matter of 
taste. 

Arcades amho (L.), Arcadians both; both alike. 
arc de triomphe (F.), triumphal arch, 
arc-emciel (F.), rainbow. 

argumenti causa (L.), for the sake of argument. 
argumentum ab inconvenienti (L.), argument 
from inconvenience, 

argumentum ad bacculinum (L.), club-law. 
argumentum ad rem (L.), argument to the point. 
arma virumque (cano) (L.), arms and the man 
(I sing of). 

arrUre pens 6 e (F.), mental reservation. 
ars est celare artem (L.), art consists in concealing 
art. 

ars longa, vita brevis (L.), art is long, life is short. 
Artium Baccalaureus (B.A., formerly A.B.) (L.), 
Bachelor of Arts. 

Artium Magister or Magister Artium (M.A.) (L.), 
Master of Arts. 

Athene (Gk.), Greek goddess of wisdom. 
atra cura (L.), black care. 
au courant (F.), fully acquainted with, 
audace (F.), daring. 

audi alteram partem (L.), hear the other side. 
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au fait (F.), fully acquainted with. 
au fond (Fr.), fundamentally. 
auf wiedersehen (G.) =F. au revoir (q>v.). 
au gratin (F.), cooked with bread-crumbs in an 
oven. 

au pied de la lettre (F.), literally. 
au revoir (F.), till we meet again. 
auspex (L.), augur. 

aut CcBsar aut nullus (L.), Caesar or nobody. 
autre tempsy autres mceurs (F.), other times, other 
manners. 

aux armes (F.), to arms, 
avant propos (F.), preface 
d votre sant 6 (F.), to your health. 
a vuesira salud (Sp.), to your health. 

Bacchus (L.), god of wine. 
balalaika (Russian), musical instrument. 
ballet (F.), dancing entertainment. 
ballon d'essai (F), lit. a balloon sent up as an 
experiment; a “ feeler.” 
bal pari (F ), fancy dress ball. 
bandalero (Sp.), robber. 
basso prof undo (I.), deep bass voice. 
bastal (I.), enough ! that will do ! 
battre la campagne (F.), beat about the bush. 
bavardage (F.), idle talk. 

Bayard (F.), knight, gentleman. 
beatcB memories (L.), of blessed memory. 
beaii pacifici (L.), blessed are the peacemakers. 
beau garfon (F.), a handsome man. 
beau monde (F.), society. 
hel air (F.), fine appearance. 
bel esprity beaux esprits (F.), a genius, wit, clever 
man. 

belle amie (F,), lady friend. 
belle-mire (F.), mother-in-law. 
belle vue (F.), beautiful view. 
ben trovato (L.), a good invention. 
bite (F.), stupid. 
bite noire (F.^ pet aversion. 
bitise (F.), stupidity. 

bibliothique (F.), bibliotheca (Gk.), library. 
bien (F.), well. 

bien entendu (F.), of course, that’s understood. 
biffi (F.), scored out. 
billet d*amours, doux (F.), love-letter. 
bis (L.), twice ; = encore (q.v.). 
bis dat qui cito dat (L.), he gives twice who gives 
quickly. 

blague (F.), blustering humbug ; nonsense. 

blanchisseuse (F.), laundress. 

blasi (F.), bored. 

bleudtre (F.), bluish. 

bock (G.), German beer. 

bon (F.), good. 

bon ami (F.), good friend. 

bon enfant (F.), good fellow^ 

bon godt (F.), good taste. 

bona fide (L.), of good faith ; genuine. 

bonhomie (F.), good nature. 

Bonhomme (F.), lit. good fellow; French 
peasant. 

bon jour (F.), good-day. 

bon mar chi (F.), good bargain ; cheap, 

bon mot (F.), joke, humorous remark. 

bonne bouche (F.), choice morseU 

bon soir (F.), good-evening, 

bon ton (F.), fashionable. 


bon vivant (F.), one who lives well, 
bon viveur (F.), one who lives fast. 
bon voyage (F.), a pleasant journey. 
borgen macht sorgen (G.), borrowing causes 
sorrowing. 
bouillon (F.), soup. 
bourgeois (F.), middle-class. 
bourgeoisie (F.), the middle-classes, 
bourse (F.), stock-exchange, 
boutique (F.), shop. 
brava I (I.), bravo I 
bund (Russian), secret society. 

Bundesrath (G.), the Federal Council in the 
German Empire. 

cacoethes loquendi (L.), mania for speaking. 
cacoethes scribendi (L.), mania for writing, 
cafi au lait (F.), cofiee with milk, 
fa ira (F.), that shall go (from a song of the 
French Revolution). 
canaille (F.), the vulgar herd. 

Candida pax (L.), white-robed Peace, 
cantibile (L), to be sung. 

cap-d-pied (F.), from head to foot; completely. 
caput [cap.) (L.), chapter. 

carpe diem (L.), seize the opportunity, enjoy the 
present. 

casus belli (L.), opportunity or cause of war. 
catalogue raisonni (F.), descriptive catalogue, 
cause cilihre (F.), notable trial, 
cave (L.), beware. 

caveat emptor (L.), let the buyer beware. 
cave canem (L.), beware of the dog. 
cavendo tutus (L.), safe by taking care. 
cedant arma togcB (L.), let arms give in to the 
toga; i.e. let force yield to civil authority, 
cela (or /a) va sans dire (F.), that goes without 
saying 

cela viendra (F.), that will come, 
centum [cent.) (L.), hundred. 
certum est quia impossible est (L.), it is certain 
because it is impossible. 
c*est-d-dire (F.), that is to say, 
c'est igal (F.), it doesn’t matter, it’s all the same. 
c*est magnifique, mais ce n'est pas la guerre (F.),it 
is magnificent, but it is not war. 
cetera desunt (L.), the rest is lacking. 
ceteris paribus (L.), other things being equal, 
chef (F.), head cook (male), 
chemin de fer (F.), railway, 
cher (F.), dear. 
chirie (F.), darling. 

cherchez la femme (F.), look for the woman, i.e» 
there’s a woman in it. 
che sard sard (L), what will be, will be. 
chevalier d'industrie (F.), one who lives on his 
wits. 

chronique scandaleuse (F.), record of scandal, 
ci-git (F.), here lies. 

clarum et venerabile nomen (L.), an illustrious and 
venerable name. 

Coena Domini (L.), the Lord’s Supper. 
cogitOy ergo sum (L.), I think, therefore I am, 
coiffeur, -se (F.), hairdresser. 
collectanea (L.), a collection of extracts. 
comidie frangaise (F.), the French theatre, 
comidie humaine (F.), the human comedy; 
society. 

comme il faut (F.), correct, genteel. 
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commune honum (L.), common good* 
compos mentis (L.), of sound mind* 
con amore (I.), with love, lovingly, 
confer (cf.) (L.), compare. 
conjunctis virihus (L.), with joint strength. 
consilio et animis (L.), by wisdom and courage 
consilio et lahore (L.), by wisdom and labour. 
consilio et prudentia (L.), by wisdom and pru¬ 
dence. 

con spirito (I.), spiritedly ; with spirit. 
consuls Planco (L.), lit. when Plancus was consul, 
i.e. in the days of my youth. 
coram domino rege (L.), before our lord the king. 
coram nobis (L.), before us. 

coram populo (L.), before the people ; in public. 
corpus (L), collection, 

corpus delicti (L.), the substance of the offence. 
corpus juris (L.), body, collection, of law. 
cosi fan tutte (I.), they (i.e. women) all act in 
the same way. 

coup (F.), blow; stroke (lit. or fig.). 
coup d'&tdi (F.), a master-stroke (of policy). 
cre^ quia impossibile or absurdum (L ), 1 believe 
it because it is impossible or absurd. 
erSme de la crime (F.), cream of the cream, i.e. 
the very best. 

crescit eundo (L.), it increases as it goes* 
cui bono (L.), for whose benefit. 
cum grano salis (L.), with a grain of salt. 
cum privelegio (L ), with privilege. 
curiosa felicitas (L), happy expression. 
currents calamo (L ), with a running pen. 

das Ewig~Weibliche (G ), the eternal feminine. 
dihdcle (F.), overthrow, collapse. 
de facto (L.), from the fact; actual. 
de gustibus non est disputandum (L.), there is no 
disputing about tastes. 

Dei gratia (L ), by the grace of God. 
dijeuner (F.), lunch. 
de jure (L.), in, by law. 

de Vaudaccy encore de Vaudace^ et toujours de 
Vaudace (F.), boldness always. 
delenda est Carthago (L), Carthage is to be de¬ 
stroyed. 

de minimis non curat lex (L.), the law does not 
concern itself with trifles. 
de mortuis nil nisi bonum (L.), (speak) nothing 
but good of the dead. 
de novo (L.), anew. 

Deo volente (D.F.), (L.), God willing. 
de profundis (L.), out of the depths. 
de rigueur (F.), essential. 
dSshabilli (F.), undressed or carelessly dressed. 
desipere in loco (L.), to be foolish at the right 
time. 

de trop (F.), intrusive. 

deus ex machina (L.), a god out of the machine. 
deus nobis heec otia fecit (L.), God has given us 
this leisure. 

Deus vobiscum (L.), God be with you. 

Dichtung und Wahrheit (G.), fiction and truth. 

dies faustus (L.), lucky day. 

dies infaustus (L.), unlucky day, 

dies ires (L.), day of wrath. 

dies non (L.), a day on which judges do not sit. 

Dieu difend le droit (F.), God defends the right. 

Dieu et mon droit (F.), God and my right, 

disjecta membra (L.), scattered members. 


distinguiy -ie (F.), distinguished. 
divide et impera (L.), divide and rule. 
dolce far niente (I.), sweet doing-nothing. 
DominSy dirige nos (L.), Lord, guide us. 

Dominus illuminatio mea (L.), the Lord is my 
light. 

donna i mobile (I.), woman is fickle. 

Donnerwetter (G.), lit. thunderstorms (an ex¬ 
clamation) . 

double entendre (F.), a double meaning. 
dramatis personcB (L.), characters in a play. 
dulce et decorum est pro patria mori (L ), it is 
sweet and glorious to die for one’s country. 
dulce domum (L.), the sweet tune “ Homeward.” 
dum spirOy spero (L.), while I breathe, I hope. 

ecce! (L.), behold I 
ecce homo I (L.), behold the man 1 
ecce signum I (L ), behold the sign ! 
edition de luxe (F.), a luxurious edition. 
editio princeps (L.), original edition. 
igaliti (F.), equality. 

eheu fugaces (L ), alas ! the flying (years). 

Eisen und Blut (G.), iron and blood. 
iclat (F.), dash, brilliancy. 

El Dorado (Sp ), lit. the golden (land) ; the land 
of promise. 

ilan (F.), dash, brilliancy. 
ilite (F), aristocracy. 

embarras de richesse (F.), an embarrassing abun¬ 
dance of good things. 
imeute (F.), riot. 
encore (F.), again. 
en famille (F.), with one's family. 
enfant terrible (F.), lit. terrible child, i.e. a child 
who continually gives away secrets, 
en fite (F.), festive. 
cn garfon (F.), as a bachelor, 
en masse (F.), in a body, 
en passant (F.), in passing. 
en route (F.), on the way. 
entente cordials (F.), friendly agreement. 
entre nous (F.), between ourselves. 
entrepreneur (F.), one who undertakes to carry 
out work. 

e pluribus unum (L.), one out of many. 
e pur si muove (L ), and behold it moves, 
esto perpetual (L.), may she be lasting ! 
et hoc genus omne (L ), and all that sort of thing. 
et tUy Brute (L.), and you too, Brutus. 

Eureka (Gk.), lit. I have found it. 

Ewigkeit (G.), eternity. 

ex cathedra (L.), from the chair (of office), i.e. 

authoritative. 
excelsior (L.), higher. 

exeat (L.), lit. let him go ; permission to go. 
exegi monumentum cere perennius (L.), I have 
raised up a monument more lasting than 
brass. 

exempli gratia (e.g.) (L.), by way of example. 
exeunt omnes (L.), all go out. 
ex hypothesi (L.), from the hypothesis. 
eXy Sy libris (L.), from the books. 
ex nihilo nihil fit (L.), out of nothing nothing 
comes. 

ex officio (L.), by virtue ot his office, 
ex parte (L.), on one side. 

ex pede Herculem (L.), (we recognise) Hercules 
from his foot. 
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expeyientia docet (L.), experience teaches. 
experimentum tn corpore vile (L.), experiment on 
a worthless body. 

experto crede (L.), believe one who has tried. 
ex post facto (L.), retrospective. 
ex uno dtsce omnes (L.), from one example learn 
about them all. 
ex voto (L.), votive, 

facile princeps (L.), easily first. 
facilis descensus Averni (L.), easy is the descent 
to Avernus (hell). 

facta non verba (L.), deeds, not words. 
factum est (L.), it is done. 
fait accompli (L.), an accomplished thing. 
faute de mteux (F.), for want of something 
better, 

faux pas (F.), mistake, 

fecit (L.), made (this). 

felo de se (L.), felon of himself ; suicide. 

femme (F.), woman. 

festina lente (L.), hasten gently. 

fite champetre (F.), rural jfestival. 

fite*Dieu (F.), Corpus Christi. 

feu d*artifice (F.), firework. 

feuilleton (F.), portion of a newspaper contain¬ 
ing a serial story, and sometimes literary 
articles. 

fiat ^usiitia, ruat ccelum (L.), let justice be done 
though the heavens fall. 
fiat lux (L ), let light go forth, 
fidei defensor (L.), defender of the faith. 
fides Puntca (L.), Punic faith, i.e. treachery. 
fidus Achates (L.), faithful Achates; a true 
friend. 

fille de joie (F.), prostitute, 

fin de siltcle (F.), end of century ; decadent. 

finis coronat opus (L.), the end crowns the work. 

flagrante delicto (L.), in the very act. 

flair (F.), scent. 

floreat (L.), may he (it) flourish. 
floruit (flor.) (L.), he flourished. 
fons et origo (L.), source and origin. 
fortiter in re, suaviter in modo (L ), strongly in 
action, gently in manner. 
fra (I), brother, friar. 

Frau (G.), woman, wife; title of a married 
woman. 

Frdulein (G.), title of an unmarried woman ; 
govpmess. 

fraas pia (L.), pious fraud, 

gargon (F.), boy ; waiter, 

garei (F.), take care ! 

gaudeamus (L.), let us rejoice, 

gendarme (F.), policeman. 

genius loci (L.), the genius of the place, 

gens (F.), people. 

gloria in excelsis (L.), glory to God in the highest, 
gradus ad Parnassum (L.), a step to Parnassus, 
i.e. aid to the composition of verse. 
grisette (F.), work-girl. 

hap ax legomenon (Gk.), a word or phrase only 
found once, 

Heimweh (G.), home-sickness. 
hie facet (L.), here lies. 

hie labor, hoc opus est (L.), this is the labour, 
this the toil. 


An 

hinc illcB lacrimcB (L.), hence these tears, 

Hochl (G.), your he^th 1 
homme (F.), man. 

homo sum ; humani nihil a me alienum puto (L.), 
I am a man; I think nothing human in¬ 
different to me. 

honi soit qui mal y pense (Old F.), evil be to him 
who evil thinks. 

honoris causa (L.), for the sake of honour, 
horribile dictu (L ), horrible to relate, 
hors de combat (F.), disabled. 
humanum est err are (L.), to err is human, 

ibidem (ibid,) (L.), in the same place, 
ich dien (G.), I serve, 
ici (F.), here. 

ici on parle francais (F.), French is spoken here. 
idie fixe (F.), a fixed idea, obsession, 
idem (L.), the same. 
id est (i.e.) (L.), that is. 

ignotum per ignotius (L.), the unknown by the 
still more unknown. 
il penseroso (I.), the thoughtful man, 
impasse (F.), an insoluble difiiculty, 
impedimenta (L.), baggage. 

imperium in imperio (L.), an empire within an 
empire. 

in articulo mortis (L.), on the point of death. 
in camera (L.), in private. 
incognito (I.), under a disguised name, lit. un¬ 
known. 

incunabula (L.), books printed before 1500. 
index expurgatorius (L.), list of banned books, 
in esse (L.), in being, in existence. 
in extremis (L.), at the point of death, 
in forma pauperis (L.), as a poor man. 
infra dignitatem (pop. infra dig.) (L.), beneath 
one’s dignity. 

in hoe signo vinces (L.), in this sign thou shalt 
conquer. 

in loco parentis (L.), in the place of a parent, 
in medias res (L.), into the midst of things, 
in memoriam (L.), in memory, 
in pace (L.), in peace. 
in posse (L.), in potential existence, 
in propria persona (L.), in person. 
in puris naturalihus (L.), quite naked, 
in re (L.), in the matter of. 
in rerum natura (L.), in the nature of things, 
in secula seculorum (L.), for ever and ever, 
in situ (L), in its original place ; on the spot, 
in statu pupillari (L.), in the position of a pupil 
or a ward. 

in status quo (L.), in the former state. 
integer vitce scelerisque purus (L.), blameless in 
life and clear of crime. 
inter alia (L.), among other things, 
inter se (L.), among themselves. 
in vino veritas (L.), in wine the truth (comes 
out). 

ipse dixit (L.), he himself said it. 
ipsissima verba (L.), his very words, 
ipso facto (L.), by the ve^ fact, 
item (L.), ^so ; in addition, 

facia esl alea (L.), the die is cast. 
fe n*en vois pas la nScessiU (F.), I don’t see the 
need. 

feu d*esprit (F.), joke. 
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jeunesse dorie (F.), gilded youth, 
joie de vivre (F.), joy of life. 

Jupiter Pluvius (L.), rain-bringing Jupiter. 
fy suiSf fy reste (F.), I am here ; I stay here, 

lahorare est or are (L.), to work is to pray^ 

Use majesti (F.), treason. 

Vallegro (I.), the cheerful man. 
la propriiU c est le vol (F.), property is robbery, 
lapsus calami (L.), slip of the pen. 
lapsus lingucB (L ), slip of the tongue, 
lares et penates (L.), household gods. 
lasciate ogni speranza^voi cK entrate I (I.), abandon 
hope all ye who enter here! 
laudator temporis acU (L ), a praiser of the past. 
le beau monde (F.), society. 

Leitmotif (G.), theme in music. 

Vitaty c est moi (F.), the state, it is I, 
lingua franca (I.), a jargon. 
litter a scripta manet (L.), the written letter 
remains, 

locum tenens (L.), lit, one holding place; a 
deputy. 

locus classicus (L.), the stock quotation. 
locus standi (L.), a place for standing; founda¬ 
tion. 

lucus a non lucendo (L.), the grove {lucus)^ so 
called because it does not shine {lucere, to 
shine) ; a contradiction. 
lusus natures (L.), a joke of Nature. 

magna est veritas et presvalebit (L.), great is the 
truth and it will prevail. 
magnum opus (L.), a great work, 
mal de mer (F.), sea-sickness. 
mafiana (Sp.), to-morrow. 

mariage de convenance (F.), marriage of con¬ 
venience. 

materfamilias (L.), mother of a family. 
materia medica (L.), the science of the use of 
medicines. 

maiinSe (F.), lit. a morning function. 
maxima debetur pueroreverentia (L.), the greatest 
reverence is due to the boy. 
mea culpa (L ), my own fault. 
milange (F.), mixture. 
miUe (F.), confused scuffle. 
memento mori (L), remember that you have to 
die ; a reminder of death. 
mens sana in corpore sano (L.), a healthy mind 
in a healthy body. 

misalliance (F.), a marriage with one of a lower 
class. 

messieurs (F.), sirs, gentlemen. 
meum et tuum (L.), mine and thine. 
mirabile dictu (L.), wonderful to relate. 
mise, en seine (F.), stage arrangement. 
modus operandi (L.), plan of working. 
modus Vivendi (L.), mode of living; com¬ 
promise. 

mon ami (F.), my friend. 
monsieur (F.), sir, Mr., a gentleman, 
monUde-piiti (F.), pawnshop. 
more suo (L.), after his own style, 
mofituri te salutant (L.), those who are about to 
die salute thee. 

mors janua vitm (L,), death is the gate of life. 
multum in parvo (L.), much in little. 
mutcUis mutandis (L.), with necessary changes. 


nie (F.), born. 

negligif -ie (F.), unceremoniously dressed. 
nemine contradicente {nem. con.) (L.), without 
opposition. 

nemo me impune lacessit (L.), nobody injures me 
with impunity. 

ne plus ultra (L.), nothing beyond ; the extreme, 
limit. 

ml desperandum (L.), never despair. 
nisi (L.), unless. 

nisi prius (L ), unless previously. 
noblesse oblige (F), rank imposes obligations. 
noli me iangere (L.), do not touch me. 
nom de guerre (F.), an assumed name. 
nostalgic de la boue (F), home-sickness for the 
mud, i.e. longing for filth, 
nous verrons (F ), we shall see. 
nouveau riche (F ), one who has got on ; upstart. 
nulli secundus (L ), second to none. 
nunquam (L.), never. 

obiit (L.), he (she) died, 
obiter (L.), by the way. 
obiter dicta (L.), sayings by the way. 
odcrint dum metuant (L.), let them hate while 
they fear. 

odi profanum vulgus (L.), I hate the vulgar herd. 
omne ignotum pro magmfico (L), everything 
unknown is thought to be magnificent. 
on dit (F.), lit. they say ; a rumour. 
ora pro nobis (L.), pray for us. 

O temper a! 0 mores ! (L.), Oh the times ! Oh 
the manners I 

Oxonia {Oxon ) (L.), Oxford. 
oyez ! (Old F.), hear, listen. 

pace (L.), lit. in peace ; by leave of. 
palmam qui meruit ferat (L.), let him who has 
deserved the palm wear it. 
panem et circenses (L.), bread and circuses. 
pari passu (L.), with equal pace. 
parturiunt monies, nascitur mus (L.), the moun¬ 
tains labour, and a mouse is born. 
parvenu (F.), upstart. 
passie (F.), past her prime, 
passim (L), throughout. 

p&ti de foie gras (F.), pasty made of goose’s liver. 
paterfamilias (L.), father of a family. 
pax vohiscum (L.), peace be with you. 
pension (F.), lK>arding-house. 
per se (L), considered by itself. 
piice de risistance (F.), the substantial course at 
a meal; masterpiece. 
pinxit (L), (he) painted. 
pis aller (F.), makeshift. 

plus fa change, plus c'est la mime chose (F.), the 
more it changes, the more it is the same. 
pons asinorum (L.), the bridge of asses. 
paste restante (F.), post-office to which one can 
have letters addressed. 

post hoc, ergo propter hoc (L.), after this, therefore 
on account of this. 

post meridiem (p.m.) (L.), after midday. 
post mortem (L.), after death. 
pot-pourri (F.), mixture, medley. 
pour rire (F.), to raise a laugh ; ridiculous. 
pour prendre congi {p.p.c.) (F.), to take leave, 
preux chevalier (F.), gallant knight. 
prima facie (L.), at first sight. 
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primus inter pares (L.), first among equals, 

prosit / (G.), your health ! 

pro tanto (L.), for so much. 

pro tempore (pro tern.) (L.), for the time. 

proxime accessit (L.), he came next. 

qua (L.), as, 

quantum muiatus ab illo (L.), how changed from 
what he was. 

que dtahle allaiUil faire dans cette galore ? (F.), 
what the devil was he doing in that galley ? 
quern deus perdere vulty prius dementat (L.), 
whom a god wishes to destroy, he first makes 
mad. 

qui s* excuse s'accuse (F.), he who excuses him¬ 
self accuses himself. 

quod erat demonstrandum (q.e.d.) (L.), which was 
to be proved. 

quot hominesy tot sententicB (L.), as many men, 
so many opinions. 

rara avis (L.), rare bird ; prodigy. 
reductio ad absurdum (F.), reduction to an 
absurdity. 

referendum (L), to be referred (to the people). 
regime (F.), rule, government. 

Reichstag (G.), the German parliament. 
riponse sil vous plait {R.S.V.P.) (F.), kindly 
answer. 

requiescat in pace (R.I.P.) (L.), rest in peace, 
rSsumd (F), abstract, summary. 
revenons d nos moutons (F.), let us get back to 
the point (lit. to our sheep). 
rus in urhe (L ), the country in the town. 

sans (F.), without. 

sans peur et sans reproche (F.), without fear and 
without reproach. 
sans souci (F.), without care. 
sartor resartus (F.), the tailor reclothed. 
sauve qui pent (F.), save himself who can. 
savoir faire (F.), knowing what to do ; tact. 
senatus populus que romanum {S.P.Q.R.) (L.), 
the senate and people of Rome. 
sic transit gloria mundi (L.), so the glory of the 
world passes away. 

si monumentum requiriSy circumspice (L.), if you 
seek a monument, look round. 
sine (L.), without. 

sine die (L.), without a day (being fixed) ; in¬ 
definitely. 

sine ^ua non (L.), an essential; lit, without 
which there is nothing. 

solvitur ambulando (L.), lit. it is solved by 
walking, i.e. it solves itself as it goes along. 
sotto voce (I.), lit, under the voice; in an under¬ 
tone. 

splendide mendax (L.), splendidly false, 
sponte sua (L.), of one’s own accord. 
status quo (L.), the state in which. 

Sturm und Drang (G ), storm and stress. 
suaviter in modOy fortiter in re (L.), gentle in 
manner, strong in action. 
suh judice (L), under judicial consideration. 
sub poena (L.), under a penalty. 
sub rosa (L.), lit. under the rose; secretly. 
sub specie ceternitatis (L.), under the appearance 
of eternity. 
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suggestio falsi (L.), suggestion of something 
false, 

sui generis (L.), of its own kind. 
summum bonum (L.), the highest good. 
sunt lacrimee rerum (L.), there are tears for 
things. 

sursum corda (L.), lift up your hearts. 
suum cuique (L.), to each his own, 

tcedium vites (L.), weariness of life, 
tant mieux (F.), so much the better. 
tant pis (F.), so much the worse. 
tempora mutantury nos et mutamur in illis (L.), 
times change, and we change with them, 
tempus fugit (L,), time flies. 
terra incognita (L.), an unknown land, 
tertium quid (L.), a third something. 
tite-d-tite (F.), lit, head'to head; a confidential 
conversation. 

timeo Danaos et dona ferentis (L.), I fear the 
Greeks and those who bear gifts. 
toto ccelo (L.), lit. by the whole heaven ; totally. 
tour de force (F.), skilful, strong action. 
tout ensemble (F.), the general effect. 
tu quoquCy Brute (L.), and thou also, Brutus. 

uhi henCy ibi patria (L.), where I prosper is my 
fatherland, 

ultima ratio {regum) (L.), the last resort (of 
kings). 

ultima thule (L.), the utmost limit. 
ultra vires (L.), beyond one's power. 
und so weiter (u.s.w,) (G.), and so forth, &c. 
ut infra (L.), as below. 
ut supra (L.), as above, 

vade mecum (L.), lit. go with me; a constant 
companion. 

vee victis (L.), woe to the conquerors. 
vale (L.), farewell. 
valet de chamhre (F.), attendant. 
vanitas vanitatum (L.), vanity of vanities, 
vario lectio (L.), a variant reading. 
veni, vidiy vici (L.), I came, I saw, I conquered. 
verbum sapienti sat est (often verb^ sap.) (L.), a 
word to the wise is enough, 
versus (L.), against. 
via (L.), by way of. 
via media (L.), a middle course, 
vice (L.), in the place of. 
vice versa (L.), the terms being exchanged. 
videlicet (viz.) (L.), to wit, namely* 
vi et armis (L.), by force and arms, 
vieux jeu (F.), lit. old game ; stale. 
virginibus puerisque (L.), for maidens and 
youths. 

vis-d-vis (F.), opposite. 

vita brevisy ars longa (L.), life is short, art long. 
viva voce (L.), orally. 
vive le roi / (F.), long live the king ! 
voild (F.), behold, there it is. 
vox populiy vox Dei (L.), the voice of the people 
is the voice of God, 

Wanderjahr (G.), year of travel, 

Weltgeist (G.), the world-spirit, 

Zeitgeist (G.), the spirit of the age. 
zum Beispiel (z.B.) (G.), for instance. 
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CHAPTER X 

ABBREVIATIONS 


A1 First class (of ships). 

A.A.6. Assistant Adjutant-General. 

A.A.I. Associate of Auctioneers’ Institute. 
A.B. (L. Artium Baccalaureus.) Bachelor 
of Arts. (Also B.A .) 

A.B. Able-bodied seaman. 

Abp. Archbishop. 

A.C. (L. ante Christum.), before Christ, 

a/c. account. 

Associate of Chartered Accountants. 
A.C.P. Associate of the College of Preceptors. 
A.G.S. Additional Curates Society. 

A.C.S. Anglo-Continental Society. 

A.D. (L. anno Domini.) In the year of 
our Lord. 

A.D.C. Aide-de-camp. 

Ad lib. (L. ad libitum.) At pleasure. 

Adm. Admiral. 

(L. cBtatis.) In the year of his age. 
A.F.A. Associate of the Faculty of Actuaries. 
A.G. Adjutant-General. 

Ag. (L. argentum.) Silver. 

A.H. (L. anno Hegirce.) In the year of 
the Hegira. (The Mohammedan 
era.) 

A.LA. Associate of the Institute of Actu¬ 

aries. 

A.LC. Associate of the Institute of Chemistry. 
A.K.C. Associate of King’s College (London). 
Ala. Alabama, U.S.A. 

Alas. Alaska, U.S.A. 

A.L.S. Associate of the Linnaean Society. 

A.M. (L. anno mundi.) In the year of 
the world. 

a.in. (L. ante meridiem.) Before noon. 
A.M. (lu. Artium Magister.) Master of Arts. 
(Also M.A.) 

A.M.Inst.O.E. Associate-member of the Insti¬ 
tution of Civil Engineers. 

A.H.S. Army Medical Stafi. 

An. (L. anno.) In a year. 

Anon. Anonymous. 

A.O.D. Ancient Order of Druids. 

A.O.F. Ancient Order of Foresters. 

A.O.H. Ancient Order of Hibernians. 

App. Appendix. 

A.P.S. Aborigines Protection Socie^, 
A.P.U.G. Association for the Promotion of the 
Unity of Christendom. 

Aq. (L. aqua.) Water. 

A.Q.M.G. Assistant Quartermaster-General. 

A.R. (L. anno regni.) In the year of the 
reign. 

A.R.A. Associate of the Royal Academy. 
A.R.A.H Associate of the Royal Academy of 
Music. 

A.R.G.A. Associate of the Royal College of Art. 
A.R.G.E. Academical rank of Civil Engineers. 
Arch. Archdeacon. 

A.R.O.S. Associate of the Royal College of 
Science. 


A.R.H.A. Associate of the Royal Hibernian 
Academy. 

A.R.I.B.A. Associate of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects. 

Ariz. Arizona, U.S.A. 

Ark. Arkansas, U.S.A. 

A.R.S.A. Associate of the Royal Scottish 
Academy. 

A.R.S.M. Associate of the Royal School of 
Mines. 

A/S. Account Sales. 

A.S. Anglo-Saxon. 

A.S. In the year of our salvation. (Ecclesi¬ 

astical. ) 

A.S.G. Army Service Corps. 

A.S.R.S. Army Scripture Readers’ Society. 

Assoc.lnst.G.E. Associate of the Institute of 
Civil Engineers. 

A.,T. & S.F.Ry. Atchison, Topeka, and Santa 
F6 Railway, 

Atty.-Gen. Attorney-General. 

Au. (L. aurum.) Gold. 

A.U.G. (L. ah urhe condita.) From the 

building of Rome. 

A.V* Authorised Version of the Bible. 

A. V.D. Army Veterinary Department. 

B. A. Bachelor of Arts. (Also A.B.) 

B.A.O. Bachelor of the Art of Obstetrics. 

B. & F.B.S. British and Foreign Bible Society. 
Bart. See Bt. 

B.G. Before Christ. 

B.G. British Columbia. 

B.Gh. Bachelor of Surgery. 

B.Gh.D. Bachelor of Dental Surgery. 

B.G.L. Bachelor of Civil Law. 

B.G.S. Bengal Civil Service. 

B.D. Bachelor of Divinity. 

B.D.S. Bachelor of Dental Surgery. 

B.Eng. Bachelor of Engineering. 

B.LL. Bachelor of Laws. (Also LL.B.) 

B/l. Bill of lading. 

B.M. Bachelor of Medicine. 

B.Met. Bachelor of Metallurgy. 

B.Mus. Bachelor of Music. (Also Mus. Bac.) 

B. & O.R.R.Go. Baltimore and Ohio Railway 
Co. 

B.P. British Public. 

Bp. Bishop. 

Brig.-6eii. Brigadier-General. 

Brit. Britain, Britannia, Briton, British. 

B.S. Bachelor in Surgery. 

B.Sc. Bachelor of Science. 

B.S.L. Botanical Society, London. 

Bt. Baronet. 

B.Th. Bachelor of Theology. 

B.Th.17. British Thermal Unit. 

B.T.TJ. Board of Trade Unit. 

B.V. Blessed Virgin. 

B.V.M. (L. Beata Virgo Maria.) Blessed 

Virgin Mary. 
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0. Cent, Centigrade, Centime. 

C. (L. circa.) About. 

O.A. Chartered Accountant. 

Cal. California, U.S.A. 

C. & N.W.Ry. Chicago and North-Western Rail- 


Cantab. 

Cantuar. 


(L. dantabrigiensis.) Of Cambridge. 
(L. Cantuartensis.) Of Canterbury. 
JThe Primate uses Cantuar as 
his surname.) 

Church Association. 


Colo. Colorado, U.S.A. 

Com. Commander. 

Com. Commissioner. 

Com. Commodore. 

Con. (L. contra.) Against. 

Conn. Connecticut. 

C.O.P. Clergy Orphan Corporation. 
Cor. Mem. Corresponding Member. 

Cor. Sec. Corresponding Secretary, 
C.O.S. Charity Organisation Society. 

C.P. Clerk of the Peace. 


C.Aug.F. Curates’ Augmentation Fund. 

C.B. Companion of the Bath. 

C.B.F. Colonial Bishoprics’ Fund. 

C.B. & Q.Ry.Co. Chicago, Burlington, and 


Quincy Railway Company. 


c.c. 

County Council. 

c.c. 

County Councillor. 

C.C.C. 

Corpus Christi College. 

C.D.I. 

Church Defence Institution. 

C.D.V. 

Carte-de-visite. 

C.E. 

Civil Engineer. 

Cel. 

Celsius (thermometer). 

Cent. 

(L. centum.) A hundred. 

C.E.T.S. 

Church of England Temperance 
Society. 

C.E.W.H.S. Church of England Women’s Help 
Society. 


C.E.W.M.S. Church of England Working Men’s 
Society. 

C.E.Z.M.S. Church of England Zenana Mission¬ 
ary Society. 

Cf. or cp. (L. confer.) Compare. 

C.F. Chaplain of the Forces. 

C.G. Coast-guard. 

C.G. Commissary-general. 

C.G.S. The units of length, mass, and time 

(centimetre, gramme, second) used 
in modern scientific calculations. 
C.G.U. Church Guilds Union. 

C.H.B. Bachelor of Surgery. 

C.H.M. Master of Surgery. 

C.I. Order of the Crown of India. 

C.I.D. Criminal Investigation Department. 

C.I.E. Companion of the Order of the 

Indian Empire. 

C.I.V. City Imperial Volunteers. 

C.J. Chief J ustice. 

C.L.B. Church I.ads’ Brigade. 

C.L.C.R. Cheshire Lines Committee Railway. 

C'.L.R. Central London Railway. 

cm. Centimetres. 

C.M. Certificated Master. 

C.M. (L. ChirurgicB Magister.) Master in 

Surgery. 

C.M. Common metre. 

C.M.G. Companion of the Order of St. 

Michael and St. George. 

C.M.S. Church Missionary Society. 

O.M. ic St.P.Ry. Chicago, Milwaukee, and St. 

Paul Railway. 

Co. Company. 

Co. County. 

C.O. Commanding Officer. 

C.O. Colonial Office, 

c/o. Care of. 

C.O.D. Cash on delivery. 

Col. Colonel. 

Coll. College. 


C.P. Common Pleas. 

C.P.A.S. Church Pastoral Aid Society. 

C.P.C. Clerk of the Privy Council. 

C.P.R. Canadian Pacific Railway. 

C.P.S. (L. Custos Prwati Sigilli.) Keeper 
of the Privy Seal. 

Cr. Credit, Creditor. 

C.R. (L. Custos Rotulorum.) Keeper of 

the Rolls. 

C.R. Caledonian Railway 

C.R. Cambnan Railway. 

C.R.I. & P.Ry. Chicago, Rock Island, and 
Pacific Railway. 

Cres. Crescendo. (Musical.) 

C.S. Chemical Society. 

C.S. Civil Service. 

C.S. Clerk to the Signet. 

C.S. Court of Session. 

C.S.I. Companion of the Star of India. 
C.S.L.R. City and South London Raiilway. 
C.S.U. Christian Social Union. 

C.T. Certificated Teacher. 

C.T.C. Cychsts’ Touring Club. 

C.T.S. Catholic Truth Society, 

Cu. (L. cuprum.) Copper. 

Curt. ^ Current; the present month. 

C.V.O. Commander of the Royal Victorian 
Order. 


Cwt 

(c=L. centum, and wt.=Eng. weight.) 
A hundredweight. 

d. 

(L. denarius.) A penny. 

D.A.R. 

Daughters of the American Revolu¬ 
tion. 

D.C. 

(It. da capo.) From the beginning; 
again (Musical.) 

D.C. 

District of Colombia, U.S.A. 

D.C.L. 

Doctor of Civil Law. 

D.D. 

(L. Divinitatis Doctor.) Doctor of 
Divinity. 

D.D.D. 

(L. dat, donate dicatque.) “ He—the 
donor—gives this, presents and 
dedicates it.” Letters often 
written after the name of a donor, 
on a fly-leaf. 

Deft. 

Defendant. 

Del. 

Delaware. 

Del. 

(L. delineavit), he (or she) drew it. 

D.Eng. 

Doctor of Engineering. 

D.F. 

Dean of the Faculty. 

D.F. 

Defender of the Faith (also F.D.) 

D.G. 

(L. Dei gratia). By the Grace of 
God. 

D.Hy. 

Doctor of Hygiene. 

Dim. 

Diminuendo. (Musical.) 

Dis. 

Discount. 

D.L. 

Deputy-Lieutenant. 

D.UU 

Doctor of Literature. 
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D.L.O* Dead Letter Ofl 5 .ce. 

D«M* (L. dis manibus,) “ To the Divine 
Manes.” Letters at the head of 
a Roman tombstone. 

D.Met. Doctor of Metallurgy. 

D.Mus* Doctor of Music. (See Mws. D.) 

Do. (It. ditto). The same. 

D.O. District-office. (Postal.) 

Dels. Dollars. 

D.O.M. (L. Deo optimo maximo.) To God 
the best and greatest. 

Doz. Dozen. 

D.P.H. Diploma of Public Health. 

Dr. Debtor. 

Dr. Doctor, 

dr. Dram. 

D.S. (It. dal segno). From the sign. 

D.Se. Doctor of Science. 

D.S.O. Companion of the Distinguished 

Service Order. 

D.S.So. Diplomate in Sanitary Science. 

D.T. (L. Doctor Theologice.) Doctor of 

Theology. 

d. t’s. Delirium tremens. 

Dunelm. (L. Dunelmensis). Of Durham. 

D.V. (L. Deo volenie). God willing. 

D. V.H. Diploma in Veterinary Hygiene, 

dwt. (d=L. denarius^ and wt.= Eng. 

weight.) A pennyweight. 

E. Earl. 

Eblan. (L. Eblanensis.) Of Dublin. 

Ebor. (L. Eboracensis.) Of York. (The 

Archbishop of York uses Ebor as 
his surname.) 

E.C. Established Church. 

B.C.U. English Church Union. 

Ed. Editor. 

E.D.S. English Dialect Society. 

E.E. Errors excepted. 

E.E.T.S. Early English Text Society. 

e. g. (L. exempli gratia.) For example. 

E.L.R. East London Railway. 

Eng. England or English. 

Env.Ext. Envoy Extraordinary. 

Eq. Equal. 

B.R. (L. Eduardus Rex.) King Edward. 

Esq. Esquire. 

B.T. English Translation. 

Et al. (L. et alibi.), and elsewhere. 

Et al. (L. et alii.), and others, 

etc. ( 1 ^. et cesteri, cceterce, or ccetera.) And 

others ; and so on. 

Et seq. (L. et sequentes.) And the following. 

Ex.dlv. Exclusive of dividend. 

Exec. Executor. 

Exeex. Executrix. 

Exon. (L. Exoniensis.) Of Exeter. (The 
Bishop of Exeter uses Exon as his 
surname.) 

E. & 0. E. Errors and omissions excepted. 

F. Fahrenheit. 

f. Franc. 

F.A. Football Association. 

Fa^. Fahrenheit. (Thermometer.) 

F.A.M. Free and Accepted Mason. 

F.A.S. Fellow of the Antiquarian Society. 


F.A.S.E. Fellow of the Antiquarian Society 
(Edinburgh). 

F.A.S.L. Fellow of the Antiquarian Society 
(London). 

F.B.A. Fellow of the British Academy. 

F.B.S. Fellow of the Botanical Society, 

F.B.S.E. Fellow of the Botanical Society 
(Edinburgh). 

F.C. (L. fieri curavit.) ** He directed 
this to be done.” Letters put at 
the end of a monumental in¬ 
scription, after the donor’s name. 

F.C. A. Fellow of Chartered Accountants. 

Fcp. Foolscap. 

F.C.P. Fellow of the College of Preceptors. 

F.C.P.S. Fellow of the Cambridge Philo¬ 
sophical Society. 

F.C.S. Fellow of the Chemical Society. 

F.D. (L. fidei defensor.) Defender of the 
Faith. (Also D.F.) 

Fee. (\u. fecit.) He (or she) did it. 

F.E.I.S. Fellow of the Educational Institute 
of Scotland. 

F.F.A. Fellow of the Faculty of Actuaries. 

F.F.P.S. Fellow of the Faculty of Physicians 
and Surgeons (Glasgow). 

F.G.S. Fellow of the Geological Society. 

F.H.S. Fellow of the Horticultural Society. 

F.I.A. Fellow of the Institute of Actuaries. 

F.I.e. Fellow of the Institill® of Chemistry. 

F.I.Inst. Fellow of the Imperial Institute. 

F.J.I. Fellow of the Institute of Journalists. 

F.K.Q.C.P.I. Fellow of the King’s and Queen’s 
College of Physicians, Ireland. 

Fla. Florida. 

F.L.S. Fellow of the Linnaean Society. 

F.M. Field-Marshal. 

F.O. Foreign-office. 

F.O. Field-Officer. 

fo. Folio. 

f.O.b. Goods bought (or sold) to be de¬ 
livered ” free on board.” 

F.P.S. Fellow of the Philological Society. 

F.R.A.S. Fellow of the Royal Astronomical 
Society. 

F.R.C.I. Fellow of the Royal Colonial In¬ 
stitute. 

F.R.C.P. Fellow of the Royal College of 

Physicians. 

F.R.C.P.E. Fellow of the Royal College of 

Physicians (Edinburgh). 

F.R.C.S. Fellow of the Royal College of 

Surgeons. 

F.R.G.S.Eng. Fellow of the Royal College of 
Surgeons (England). 

F.R.C.S.E. Fellow of the Royal College of 

Surgeons (Edinburgh). 

F.R.C.S.L Fellow of the Royal College of 

Surgeons (Ireland). 

F.R.C.V.S. Fellow of the Royal College of 

Veterinary Surgeons. 

F.R.G.S. Fellow of the Royal Geographical 
Society. 

F.R.H.S. Fellow of the Royal Horticultural 
Society. 

F.R.Hlst.S. Fellow of the Royal Historical 

Society. 

F.R.I.B.A. Fellow of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects. 
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F.R.M.S. Fellow of the Royal Microscopical 
Society. 

F.R.Met«Soc« Fellow of the Royal Meteoro¬ 
logical Society. 

F.R.P.S. Fellow of the Royal Photographic 
Society. 

F.R.S. Fellow of the Royal Society. 

F.R.S.E. Fellow of the Royal Society (Edin¬ 
burgh). 

F.R.S.L* Fellow of the Royal Society of 
Literature. 

F.S.A. Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries. 

F.S.A.Scot. Fellow of the Society of Anti¬ 
quaries (Scotland). 

F.S.I. Fellow of the Surveyors’ Institution. 

F.S.S. Fellow of the Statistical Society. 

F.T.C.D* Fellow of Trinity College. Dublin. 

F. Z.S. Fellow of the Zoological Society. 

6a. Georgia (United States). 

G. A. General Assembly. 

G.A.R. Grand Army of the Republic. 

G.B. Great Britain. 

G.B. & I. Great Britain and Ireland. 

G.C.B. Grand Cross of the Bath. 

G.C.H. Grand Cross of the Guelphs of 
Hanover. 

G.C.I.E. Knight Grand Commander of the 
Indian Empire. 

G.C.L.H. Grand Cross of the Legion of Honour. 

G.C.M.G. Grarid Cross of St. Michael and St. 
George. 

G.C.R. Great Central Railway. 

G.C.S.I. Grand Commander of the Star of 
India. 

G.C.V.O. Knight Grand Cross of the Royal 
Victorian Order. 

G.D. Grand Duke (or Duchess). 

G.E.R. Great Eastern Railway. 

G.F.S. Girls' Friendly Society. 

Gib. Gibraltar. 

G.L. Grand Lodge, 

gm. Grammes. 

G.M. Grand Master. 

G.M.K.P. Grand Master of the Knights of St. 
Patrick. 

G.N.R. Great Northern Railway. 

G.N.R. Great Northern Railway. (Ireland 
andU.S.A.) 

G.N.S.R. Great North of Scotland Railway. 
Gov.-Gen. Governor-General. 

G.P.O. General Post-Office. 

G.R. (L. Georgius Rex), King George, 

gr. Grain. 

Gr. Greek. 

G.S.W.R. Glasgow and South-Western Railway. 
G.S.W.R. Great Southern and Western Rail¬ 
way. (Ireland.) 

G. W.R. Great Western Railway. 

H. A.C. Honourable Artillery Company. 

H.B.M. His (or Her) Britannic Majesty. 

H.C. House of Commons. 

H.O. Herald’s College. 

h.e. (L. hoc est.) That (or this) is. 

H.E. His Eminence. 

H.E. His Excellency. 

Heb. Hebrew. 

H.G. Horse Guards. 


H.H. His (or Her) Highness. 

H.H. His Holiness (the Pope), 

hhd. Hogshead. 

H.LH. His (or Her) Imperial Highness. 

Hll. Hilary. 

H.I.M. His Imperial Majesty. 

H.J. (L. hie jacet.) Here lies. 

H.J.S. (L. hie jacet sepultus.) Here lies 

buried. 

H.L. House of Lords. 

hJ. _ (L. hoc loco.) In this place. 

H.L.L Highland Light Infantry. 

H.M. His (or Her) Majesty. 

H.M.C. His (or Her) Majesty’s Customs. 

H.M.I.S. His Majesty’s Inspector of Schools. 
H.M.S. His Majesty’s Service. 

H.M.S. His Majesty’s Ship. 

Hon. Honourable. 

H.P. Half-pay. 

H.P. Horse-power. 

H.R.H. His (or Her) Royal Highness. 

H.R.I.P. (L. hie requiescit in pace.) Here 
rests in peace. 

H.S. (L. hic situs.) Here lies. 

H.S.H. His (or Her) Serene Highness. 

H.S.S. (L. HistortcB Societatis Soctus.) 

Fellow of the Historical Society. 

H. W.M. High water mark. 

la. Iowa. 

l b. or Ibid. (L. ibidem.) In the same place. 

I. G.R.R. Illinois Central Railroad. 

I.C.S. Indian Civil Service. 

Id. (L. idem.) The same. 

Ida. Idaho, U.S.A. 

I.D.B. Illicit Diamond Buying. 

I.e. (L. id est.) That is. 

I.H.S. (More properly IHS or IHC.) The 
first three letters of the name 
Jesus in Greek. 

HI. Illinois. 

LL. P. Independent Labour Party. 

LM. Isle of Man. 

I.M.D. Indian Medical Department. 

Imp. (L. imperator.) Emperor, Imperial. 

I.M.S. Indian Medical Service. 

In. Inch. 

Incog. Ht. incognito, incognita.) Unknown. 
Ind. Indiana. 

Inst. (L. instante.) Instant; of the 

present month. 

Inst. Institute ; Institution. 

Int. Interest. 

In trans. (L. in transitu.) On the way. 

Inv. (L. invenit.) He designed. 

I.O.C.I. The Imperial Order of the Crown of 

India. 

I.O.G.T. Independent Order of Good Templars. 

I.O.O.F. Independent Order of Odd Fellows. 

I.O.U. I owe you. 

I.P.D. (L. In prcBsentia Dominorum.) In 

presence of the Lords (of Session), 
Edinburgh. 

l.q. (L. idem quod.) The same as. 

I.R.O. Inland Revenue Office. 

I.R.R. Irish Royal Rifles. 

I.S.O. Imperial Service Order. 

It. Italian. 

I.W. Isle of Wight. 
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I.W.W. Industrial Workers of the World. L.A.H. Licentiate of Apothecaries’ Hall 
I,y, Imperial Yeomanry. (Ireland). 


J.A. 

Judge-Advocate. 

J.C. 

Jesus Christ. 

J.O.D. 

(L. Juris Civilis Doctor.) Doctor of 
Civil Law. 

J.D. 

(L. Jurum Doctor.) Doctor of Laws. 

J.G.W. 

Jumor Grand Warden. 

J.P. 

Justice of the Peace. 

Jr. 

Junior. 

J.U.D. 

(L. Juris Utriusque Doctor.) Doctor 
of both Civil and of Canon Law. 

J.W. 

Junior Warden. 

K. 

King. 

Kans. 

Kansas. 

K.B. 

Knight of the Bath. 

K.B. 

King’s Bench. 

K.C. 

King’s Counsel. 

K.C.B. 

Knight Commander of the Bath. 

K.C.H. 

Knight Commander of the Guelphs of 
Hanover. 

K.C.I.E. 

Knight Commander of the Indian 
Empire. 

K.C.M.G. 

Knight Commander of St. Michael 
and St. George. 

K.C.S. 

Knight of the Order of Charles III 
(Spain). 

K.C.S.I. 

Knight Commander of the Star of 
India. 

K.C.V.O. 

Knight Commander of the Victorian 
Order. 


K.D.Gf. King’s Dragoon Guards. 

K.E. Knight of the Eagle (Prussia). 

Ken. Kentucky. 

K.G. Knight of the Garter. 

K.O.C. Knight of the Grand Cross. 

K.G.C.B« Knight of the Grand Cross of the 
Bath. 

K.G.C.M.G. Knight of the Grand Cross of St. 

Michael and St. George. 

K.G.F. Knight of the Golden Fleece (Spain). 
K.G.H. Knight of the Guelphs of Hanover. 
K.H. Knight of Hanover, 

kilog. Kilogramme, 

kilom. Kilometre. 

K.L.B. Knight of Leopold of Belgium. 

K.L.H. Knight of the Legion of Honour. 

K.M. Knight of Malta. 

K.Mess. King’s Messenger. 

K.N.S. Knight of the Royal Northern Star 
(Sweden). 

K.O.S.B. King’s Own Scottish Borderers. 

K.P. Knight of St. Patrick. 

K.R.R. King’s Royal Rifles. 

K.S. Knight of the Sword (Sweden). 

Kt. Knight. 

K.T. Knight of the Thistle, 

K. T. Knight Templar. 

Ky. Kentucky, U.S.A. 

L« Lord or Lady. 

L. Latin. 

L* (L. libra,) Pound (sterling). 

L.A. Legislative Assembly 

L.A. Law Agent. 

L«A« Literate in Arts. 

La* I^uisiana. 


L. & N.B.R. Louisville and Nashville Railroad. 
L.A.S. Licentiate of the Apothecaries’ 

Society. (Also L.S.A.) 

Lat. Latitude. 

Lb. (L. libra,) Pound. 

L.B.S.C.R. London, Brighton, and South Coast 
Railway. 

L.G. Lord Chamberlain. 

L.C. Lord Chancellor. 

l.c. Lower case (type). 

L.C.C. London County Council. 

L.Ch. Licentiate in Surgery. 

L.C.D.R. London, Chatham, and Dover Rail¬ 

way. 

L.C.J. Lord Chief Justice. 

L.C.P. Licentiate of the College of Pre¬ 

ceptors. 

L.D. Lady Day. 

L.D.S. Licentiate of Dental Surgery. 

L.F.P.S. Licentiate of the Faculty of Physi¬ 
cians and Surgeons. 

L.G. Life Guards. 

L.I. Long Island. 

L.I. Light Infantry. 

Lib. (L. liber.) Book. 

Lic.Med. Licentiate in Medicine. 

Lieut. Lieutenant. 

Lieut.-Col. Lieutenant-Colonel. 

Lieut.-Gen. Lieutenant-General. 

Lieut.-Gov. Lieutenant-Governor. 

Linn. Linnaean. 

L.L.A. Lady-literate in Arts. 

LL.B. (L. Legum Baccalaureus,) Bachelor of 
Laws (the double letter I. is used 
to denote the plural). (Also B,L,) 
LL.O. (L. Legum Doctor.) Doctor of Laws. 
LL.M. (L. Legum M agister.) Master of 
Laws. 

L.L.I. Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland. 

L.M. Long Metre. 

L.M, Licentiate in Mid-wifery. 

L.N.W.R. London and North-Western Railway, 
loc. clt. (L. loco citato.) In the place quoted. 
Long. Longitude, 

loq. (L. loquitur.) Speaks. 

L.O.S. Licentiate of the Obstetrical Society. 

L.P. Lord Provost. 

L.R.C. Labour Representative Committee. 

L.R.C.P. Licentiate of the Royal College of 
Physicians. 

L.R.C.P.E. Licentiate of the Royal College of 
Physicians (Edinburgh). 

L.R.C.S. Licentiate of the Royal College of 
Surgeons. 

L.S. Linnaean Society. 

L.S. (L. locus sigilh.) The place of the 
seal. 

L.S.A. Licentiate of the Society of Apothe¬ 
caries. (Also L.A.S.) 

L.S.D. (L. librcB, solidi, denarii.) Pounds, 
shillings, pence. 

L.S.Sc. Licentiate in Sanitary Science. 
L.S.W.R. London and South-Western Railway. 
L.T.S.R. London. Tilbury, and Southend Rail¬ 
way. 

L.W.M. Low water mark. 

LXX (70) Septuagint version. 
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M. Marquis. 

M* Monsieur. 

M. (L. mendies.) Noon. 

M.A, Master of Arts. {Also AM.) 

MaJ.-Gen. Major-General. 

M.A.O. Master of the Art of Obstetrics. 

Mass. Massachusetts. 

M.Ast.S. Member of the Astronomical Society. 
M.B. (L. Medicines Baccalaureus.) Bachelor 
of Medhine. (Also B.M.) 

M.O. Master in Surgery. (Also C.M.) 

M.C. Master of Ceremonies. 

M.O. Member of Congress. 

M.C.C. Marylebone Cricket Club. 

M.Ch.D. Master of Dental Surgery. 

M.Comm. Master of Commerce. 

M.C.P. Member of the College of Preceptors. 
M.D. (L. Medicines Doctor.) Doctor of 
Medicine. 

Md. Maryland. 

Mdlle. Mademoiselle. 

Mdme. Madame. 

M.D.R. Metropolitan District Railway. 

M.D.S. Master of Dental Surgery. 

M.E. Mechanical, Mihtary, or Mining 
Engineer. 

M.E. Methodist Episcopal. 

M.E. Middle English. 

Me. Maine. 

Mem. Memorandum. 

M.Eng. Master of Engineering. 

Messrs. Messieurs, Gentlemen. 

M.F.H. Master of Foxhounds. 

Mgr. Monsignor. 

M.G.W.R. Midland Great Western Railway. 
M.H.A Member of House of Assembly. 

M.Hon. Most Honourable. 

M.H.R. Member of House of Representatives. 
M.H.S. Member of the Historical Society. 
M.Inst.C.E. Member of the Institute of Civil 
Engineers. 

Mich. Michigan. 

M.I.E.E. Member of the Institute of Electrical 
Engineers. 

M.I.Mech.E. Member of the Institution of 
Mechanical Engineers. 

M.lnst.M.E. Member of the Institution of 
Mining Engineers. 

Mid. Midshipman. 

Minn. Minnesota. 

Min. Plen. Minister Plenipotentiary. 

Miss. Mississippi. 

M.L.A. Member of the Legislative Assembly. 
M.L.C. Member of the Legislative Council. 
MM. Their Majesties. 

MM. Messieurs, 

mm. Millimetres. 

M.Met. Master of Metallurgy. 

M.N.S. Member of the Numismatical Society. 
0. Missouri. 

.0. Money Order. (Postal.) 

Mod. (L. moderaio.) Moderately. (Musical.) 

M.O.H. Medical Officer of Health. 

Mont. Montana, U.S.A. 

M.0.0. Money Order Office. 

Mo.P.Ry. Missouri Pacific System. 

M.P. Member of Parliament. 

M.P.S. Member of the Pharmaceutical 

Society. 


M.P.S. Member of the Philological Society. 

Mr. (L. Magister.) Mister. 

M.R. Master of the Rolls. 

M.R. Midland Railway. 

M.R. Metropolitan Railway. 

M.R.A.S. Member of the Royal Academy of 
Science. 

M.R.A.S. Member of the Royal Asiatic Society. 
M.R.C.P. Member of the Royal College of 

Physicians. 

M.R.C.S. Member of the Royal College of 

Surgeons. 

M.R.C.V.S. Member of the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons. 

M.R.G.S. Member of the Royal Geographical 
Society. 

M.R.I. Member of the Royal Institution. 
M.R.I.A. Member of the Royal Irish Academy. 
M.R.S.L. Member of the Royal Society of 

Literature. 

M.S. Master in Surgery. 

M.S. (L. memories sacrum.) Sacred to the 

memory. 

M.S.H. Master of Staghounds. 

MS. Manusenpt; plural, MSS. 

M.S.S. Member of the Statistical Society. 

Mus. B. (L. Musices Baccalaureus.) Bachelor 
of Music. (Also B. Mus.) 

Mus. D. (L. Musices Doctor.) Doctor of 
Music. (Also D. Mus.) 

M.V.O. Member of the Victorian Order. 

M. W.G.M. Most Worthy Grand Master. 

N. B. North Britain. 

N.B. (L. nota bene.) Note well. 

N.B.R. North British Railway. 

N.C. North Carolina. 

N.C.U. National Cyclists’ Union. 

N.D. No date. 

N.Dak. North Dakota. 

N.E. New England. 

Neb. Nebraska. 

nem. con. L. nemine contradicente.) No one 
contradicting. 

nem. dls. (L. nemine dissentients.) No one 
dissenting. 

N.E.R. North-Eastern Railway, 

net. (It. netto.) Lowest. (Used in the 

Commercial World, to denote a 
price that is subject to no deduc¬ 
tion whatever.) 

Nev. Nevada. 

N.F. Newfoundland. 

N.G. New Granada. 

N.H. New Hampshire. 

N.J. New Jersey. 

N.L. North Latitude. 

N.L.R. North London Railway. 

N.M. New Mexico. 

N.O. New Orleans. 

No. (L. numero.) Number. 

Non obst. (L. non obstante.) Notwithstanding. 
Non pros. (L. non prosequitur.) He does not 
prosecute. 

Non seq. (L. non sequitur.) It does not follow. 
N.P. Notary-puolic. 

N.P. New Providence. 

N.P.Ry. Northern Pacific Railway. 

N.R.A. National Rifle Association. 
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N.S. New style. 

N.S. Nova Scotia. 

N.S.A. National Skating Association. 

N.S.E.P. National Society for the Education 
of the Poor. 

N.S.R. North Staffordshire Railway. 

N.S.W* New South Wales. 

N.T. New Testament. 

N.U.T. National Union of Teachers. 

N.V.M. Nativity of the Virgin Mary. 

N.W.P. North-West Passage. 

N.W.T. North-West Territories. 

N.Y. New York. 

N.Y.C. & H.R.R.R. New York Central and 
Hudson River Railroad. 

N.Y.,N.H. H.R.R. New York, New Haven, 
and Hartford Railroad, 

N. Z. New Zealand. 

New Zealand Cross. 

O . Ohio. 

o/a. On account of. 

Ob. (L. obiit.) Died. 

O.E. Old English. 

O.F. Odd Fellows. 

O.H.G. Old High German. 

O.H.M.S. On His Majesty’s Service. 

Okla. Oklahoma. U.S.A. 

O.M. Old measurement. 

O.M. Order of Merit. 

On. Oregon. 

O.O.O. Stand for the three anthems; O 
sapientia, O radix, O Adonai, 
sung in the Roman Catholic Church 
for nine days before Chnstmas. 

O.P. Order of Preachers. 

O.P. Out of print. 

O.P. Opposite Prompter. 

Op. clt. (L. opere citato.) In the work re¬ 

ferred to. 

Ore., Oreg. Oregon. 

O.S. Old style. 

O.S. Out of stock. 

O.S. Ordinary Seaman. 

O.S.B. Order of St. Benedict. 

O. T. Old Testament. 

Oxon. (L. Oxoniensis.) Of Oxford. (The 

Bishop of Oxford uses Oxon as his 
surname.) 

0z» Ounces. 

P. Princeps. (Attached to the signa¬ 

ture of the Prince of Wales.) 

P. President. 

Pa. Pennsylvania, U.S.A. 

Pa.R.R. Pennsylvania Railroad. 

P.A.S.I. Professional Associate of the Sur¬ 

veyors’ Institution. 

P.B. (L. PhilosophicB Baccalaureus.) Ba¬ 

chelor of Philosophy. (Also Ph.B.) 

P.C. Privy Council, Privy Councillor. 

P.C. Perpetual Curate. 

P.C. Police Constable. 

p.C. Post card ; per cent. 

P.D. (L. Post diluvium.) After the flood. 

P.D. (L. PhilosophicB Doctor.) Doctor of 

Philosophy. (Also Ph.D.) 

P.E. Protestant Episcopal. 

P.E.L Prince Edward Island. 


Penn. Pennsylvania. 

per an. (L. per annum.) Yearly. 

per cent. per centum.) By the hundred. 

P.G.M. Past Grand Master. 

Ph.B. See P.B. 

Ph.D. See P.D. 

Pinx. (L. Pinxit.) He (or she) did it. 

(iut with the Artist’s name or 
initials on a painting.) 

P.L. Poet Laureate. 

P.M. (L. post meridiem.) After noon. 

P.M. Past Master. 

P.M. Post-Master. 

P.M.G. Postmaster-General. 

P.O. Post Office. 

P.O. Postal order. 

P. & 0. Peninsular and Oriental. 

P.0.0. Post Office Order. 

Pop. Population. 

P.O.S.B. Post Office Savings Bank. 

pp. Pages. 

p.p. Past participle. 

P.P. Parish Priest. 

P.P. Parcels Post. 

P.P.C. (Fr. pour prendre congi.) To take 
leave. 

P.P.S. Additional Postscript. 

p. pr. Participle present. 

Pr. Prince. Priest. 

P.R. Prize Ring. 

P.R.A. President of the Royal Academy. 
P.R.C. (L. Post Romam Conditam.) After 
the building of Rome. 

Preb. Prebend, 

pref. Prefix. 

P.R.I.B.A. President of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects. 

Prof. Professor. 

pro tern. (L. pro tempore.) For the time being, 

prox. (L. proximo.) In the next month. 

P.R.S. President of the Royal Society. 

P.R.S.A. President of the Royal Scottish 

Academy. 

P.S. (L. post scriptum.) Postscript. 

P.S. Privy Seal. 

Ps. Psalms. 

P.T. Pupil Teacher. 

P.T.C. Pupil Teachers’ Centre. 

P.T.O. Please turn over. 

Pub. Published. Publisher, Publication. 

Pub. Doc. Public Documents. 

P. W.D. Public Works Department. 

Q. Query or question. 

Q.A.B. Queen Anne’s Bounty. 

Q.C. Queen’s College. 

q. d. (L quasi dicat.) As if he should 

say. 

q.e. (L. quod est.) Which is. 

Q.E.D. (L. quod erat demonstrandum.) Which 

was to be demonstrated. 

Q.E.F. (L. quod erat faciendum.) Which was 
to be done. 

Q.E.I. (L. quod erat inveniendum.) Which 

was to be found out. 

q.I. (L. quantum lihet.) As much as you 

please. 

Q.M. Quarter-master. 

Q.M.G. Quartermaster-General. 
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q.p. (L. quantum placet.) As much as you 

please. 

Q.S* Quarter Sessions. 

q,S. (TL. quantum sufficii.) Enough. 

qt. Quart. 

q.V, (E. quod vide.) Which see. 

Q. V.CS.F. Queen Victoria’s Clergy Sustcnta- 

tion Fund. 

R. (L. rex.) king ; (L. regina.) queen. 

R. Rdaumur. 

R,A. Royal Academy ; Royal Academician. 

R.A, Rear-Admiral. 

R.A, Royal Arch. 

R.A, Royal Artillery. 

R.A.M. Royal Academy of Music. 

R.A.M.C. Royal Army Medical Corps. 

R.A.S. Royal Asiatic Society. 

R.A.S. Royal Astronomical Society. 

R.B. Rifle Brigade. 

R.B.A. Royal (Society of) British Artists. 
R.B.R.I. Ro5^al British Radium Institute. 

R.C. Roman Catholic. 

R.C.P. Royal College of Physicians. 

R.C.S. Royal College of Surgeons. 

R.D. Rural Dean. 

R.D. Royal Dragoons. 

R.D. Rural District (Postal). 

R.D.C. Rural District Council. 

R.E. Royal Exchange. 

R.E. Royal Engineers. 

Rel. Ch. Reformed Church. 

Reg. Registrar. 

Reg. Regent. 

Reg. Prof. Regius Professor. 

Rep. Report. 

Rep. Representative. 

Rep. Republic. 

R. et. I. King and Emperor of India. 

Rev. Reverend. 

R.F.A. Royal Field Artillery. 

R.G.G. Royal Grenadier Guards. 

R.G.R. Royal Garrison Regiment. 

R.G.S. Royal Geographical Society. 

R.H. Royal Highlanders. (Black Watch.) 

R.H.A. Royal Horse Artillery. 

R.H. A. Royal Hibernian Academy. 

R.H.S. Royal Horticultural Society. 

R.H.S. Royal Humane Society. 

R.I. Rhode Island. 

R.I.B.A. Royal Institute of British Architects. 
R.I.e. Royal Irish Constabulary. 

R.I.M. Royal Indian Marine. 

R.I.P. (L. Requiescat in pace.) May he rest 
in peace. 

R.L.O. Returned letter office. (Postal.) 

R.M. Royal Mail. 

R.M. Royal Marines. 

R.M.A. Royal Marine Artillery. 

R.M.A. Royal Military Asylum. 

R.M.L.I. Royal Marine Light Infantry. 

R.M.S. Royal Mail Steamer. 

R.N. Royal Navy. 

R.N.R. Royal Naval Re'berve. 

R.R.O. Royal Red Cross. (For zeal and 

devotion in nursing sick and 
wounded soldiers and sailors.) 

Hs. Rupees. 


R.S. Royal Society. 

R.S.A. Royal Scottish Academy. 

R.S.E. Royal Society of Edinburgh. 

R.S.L. Royal Society of London. 

R.S.M. Royal School of Mines. 

R.S.N.A. Royal Society of Northern Anti¬ 
quities. 

R.S.O. Railway Sub-office. (For letters.) 
R.S.P.W.C. Royal Society of Painters in W ater 
Colours. 

R.S.S. (L. Regies Societatis Socius.) Member 
of the Royal Society. 

R.S.V.P. (Fr. Ripondez s'll vous plait.) Please 
reply. 

Rt. Hon. Right Honourable. 

Rt. Rev. Right Reverend. 

R.T.S. Religious Tract Society. 

Rt. Wp. Right Worshipful. 

R.U.I. Royal University, Ireland. 

R.V. Revised Version. 

R.V. Rifle Volunteers. 

R.W.D.G.M. Right Worshipful Deputy Grand 
Master. 

R.W.G.M. Right Worshipful Grand Master. 
R.W.G.R. Right Worthy Grand Representative. 
R.W.G.S. Right Worthy Grand Secretary. 
R.W.G.T. Right Worthy Grand Treasurer. 
R.W.G.T. Right Worthy Grand Templar. 
R.W.G.W. Right Worshipful Grand Warden. 
R.W.S.G.W. Right Worshipful Senior Grand 
Warden. 

R. T.S. Royal Yacht Squadron. 

Rx. lo rupees. 

S. Saint. 

s. Shilling. , 

S.A. South Africa. 

S. A. South America. 

S.A. South Australia. 

Salop. Shropshire. 

S.A.M.S. South American Missionary Society. 
S.A.R. Sons of the American Revolution, 
Sarum. Salisbury. 

S.B. South Britain. 

S.B.A. Society of Biblical Archseology. 

S.C. South Carolina. 

S.C. (L. Senatus Consultum.) A decree of 

the Senate. 

Sc. (L. Sculpsit.) He engraved it. 

sc. (L. scilicet.) That is to say. 

Sc.B. (L Scienties BaccalaureusJ) Bachelor 
of Science. (Also B.Sc.) 

Sc.D. (L. Scienties Doctor.) Doctor of 
Science. (Also D.Sc.) 

S.C.L. Student in Civil Law. 
scr. Scruple. 

S.Dak. South Dakota. 

S.D.F. Social Democratic Federation. 

S.D.R. Sheffield District Railway. 

S.D.R. Somerset and Dorset Railway. 
S.D.U.K. Society for the Diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge. 

Sec. Secretary. 

Sec. Leg. Secretary of I^egation. 

Sen. Senate, Senator, 

seq. (L. sequentia.) The following. 

S.E.C.R. South-Eastern and Chatham Rail¬ 
way. 

(L. sub fine.) Towards the end. 

2 E 


S.f. 
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S.F.T.O.D. Senior Fellow of Trinity College, 
Dublin. 

S#G. Solicitor “General. 

S« In. (L. sub initio.) Towards the be¬ 

ginning. 

SJ, Society of Jesus. (Order of the 

Jesuits.) 

Skr. Sanskrit. 

S.L« Solicitor at Law. 

S.M. Sergeant-Major. 

Sm. Caps. Small Capitals. 

S.M.R. Sheffield and Midland Railway. 

S.O. Sub-office (Postal). 

Sp. Spain, Spanish. 

S.P. (L. sine prole.) Without offspring. 

S.P.C.A. Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals. 

S.P.C.C. Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Children. 

S.P.G.K. Society for the Promotion of Christian 

Knowledge. 

S.P.Go. Southern Pacific Company. 

S.P.G. Society for the Propagation of the 

Gospel. 

S.P.Q.R. (L. Senatus Populusque Romanus.) 

The Roman Senate and People. 

Sq. (L. Sequens.) The following, 

sq. Square.— sq.ft., square foot, &c., &c. 

S.R.G. Students' Representative Council 

S.R.S. (L. Societatis Regies Socius.) Member 

of the Royal Society. 

SS. Saints. 

5.5. Sunday School. 

5.5. C. Solicitor before the Supreme Courts. 

(Scotland.) 

St. Saint. 

S.T.D. (L. SacYcs Theologies Doctor.) Doctor 

of Theology. 

S.T.P. (L. Saercs Theologies Professor.) 

Professor of Theology. 

Sub. Substitute. 

Sufl. Sufhx. 

Supt. Superintendent. 

Sup. (L. supra.) Above. 

Sur.-Gen. Surgeon-General. 

Surv.-Gen. Surveyor-General. 

S.V. (L. sub voce.) Under the word or 

heading. 

S.W. South Wales. 

S.W. Senior Warden. 

Sw. Sweden, Swedish. 

Swit. Switzerland. 

Syn. Synonym, Synonymous. 

S.Y.R. South Yorkshire Railway. 


T.C.D. Trinity College, Dublin. 

Temp. (L. tempore.) In the time of (Musical) 
Tenn. Tennessee. 

Teut. Teutonic. 

Tex. Texas. 

T.M.O. Telegraph Money Order (Postal). 

T.O. Turn over. 

T.O. Telegraph-Office, 

tonn. Tonnage. 

Tr. Translator, translation, 

tr. Transpose, (^sed in correcting 

printers' proofs.) 

Tr. Treasurer. 


Tr. 

Trustee. 

T.R.H. 

Their Royal Flighnesses. 

T.T.L. 

To take leave. 

Typo. 

Typographer. 

U.G. 

(L. urbis condiiee.) From the build¬ 
ing of the city of Rome. 

U.D.G. 

Urban District Council. 

U.F.G. 

United Free Church 

U.K. 

United Kingdom. 

U.K.A. 

Ulster Kmg-at-arms 

ult. 

[L. ultimo.) In the last month, 

Unit. 

Unitarian. 

Up. 

Upper. 

U.P. 

United Presbyterian. 

U.P.R.R. 

Union Pacific Railroad. 

U.S. 

United States. 

U.S. 

(L. ut supra.) As above. 

U.S. A. 

United States of America, 

U.S. A. 

United States Army. 

U.S.M. 

United States Mail. 

U.S.N. 

United States Navy. 

U.S.S. 

United States Senate. 

U.S.S. 

United States Ship. 

ut. 

Utah. 

V. 

Victoria. 

V. 

(L. versus.) Against. 

V. 

(L. vide.) See. 

V.A. 

Vicar-Apostolic. 

V.A. 

Vice-Admiral. 

V.A. 

Royal Order of Victoria and Albert. 

Va. 

Virginia. 

Vat. 

Vatican. 

V.G. 

Vice-Chancellor. 

ID.C. 

Victoria Cross. 

V.D. 

Volunteer Decoration. 

V.D.L. 

Van Diemen's Land. 

V.D.M. 

(L. Verhi Dei Minister.) Minister of 
the Word God. 

Ven. 

Venerable. 

Vet. 

Veterinary. 

V.G. 

Vicar-General. 

v.g. 

(L. verbi gratia.) For example. 

V.I. 

Vancouver's Island. 

Vis. 

Viscount. 

viz. 

(L. videlicet.) Namely. 

Vol. 

Volume. 

V.P. 

Vice-President. 

V.P. 

(L. Vita pair is.) In his father’s 
lifetime. 

V.R. 

(L. Victoria Regina.) Queen Vic¬ 
toria. 

V. Rev. 

Very Reverend. 

v.s. 

Veterinary Surgeon. 

vt. 

Vermont. 

w. 

Wales, Welsh. 

Wash. 

Washington. 

W.G.L. 

White Cross League. 

W.G.R. 

Waterloo and City Railway. 

W.C.T.U. 

Women’s Christian Temperance 
Union. 

w.f. 

Wrong fount. (Used in correcting 
printers' proofs.) 

W.I. 

West Indies. 

Wit. 

Wisconsin, U.SA. 
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W.Lon. West Longitude. 

W.L.R* West London Railway, 

W.M. Worshipful Master. 

W.M.A. Women’s Mission Association. 

W.O. War Office. 

W.S. Writer to the Signet. 

W.S.P.U, Women’s Social and Political Union. 
W.T. Washington Territory. 

W.T.R. Waterford and Tramore Railway, 

wt. Weight. 

W.Va. West Virginia. 

Wyo. Wyoming, U.S.A. 
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X. Christ. (The X is the same as the 

Greek letter X-Chi the first letter 
of Christ’s name.) 

Xmas. Christmas. 

Xn. Christian. 

Y. M,C.A. Young Men’s Christian Association. 

Y. W.C.A. Young Women’s Christian Associa¬ 

tion. 

Zoo. Zoological Gardens. 

Z. S. Zoological Society. 
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A, sound of, in Old and Middle 
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A I, an Americanism, 217 
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Abide, Scotticism with, 206 

— misuse of, for endure, 206 
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Accentuation, rules of, 67 
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Ad., contraction for advertisement, 
217 

Address, correct forms of, for per¬ 
sons of rank, 411 

Ad infinitum, to be used with 
caution, 220 

Adjectives, declension of, in Old 
English, 8 ; inflexion of, in Early 
and Middle English, 20 ; morplio- 
logy of, 38 ; meaning and func¬ 
tions of, 83 ; of quality or de¬ 
scription, 83 ; of quantity, 83 ; 
nouns used as, 83 ; indefinite, 
83-84 ; of distinction, or pro¬ 
nominal, 84 ; possessive, 84 ; 
demonstrative, 84 ; relative, 84 ; 
interrogative, 84 ; indefinite, 85 , 
distributive, 85 ; declension of, 
8^86 ; comparison of, 86 ; com¬ 
pound, 87 ; derivation of, 88-89 ’* 
suffixes and prefaces, 89; use of ad¬ 
verbs as, 110 ; adjectival phrases, 
114-115 ; metaphorical use of, 
144-146 ; used inappropriately, 
205 ; incorrect use of, for ad¬ 
verbs, 226 ; errors with, in con¬ 
struction, 276-277 
Ad libitum, to be used with caution, 
220 

Advance, incorrect use of, 'progress 
with, 208 

Adverbs, morphology of, 39 ; mean¬ 
ing and function, 109 ; classifica¬ 
tion, 109-110; as adjectives, no; 


place of, in the sentence, no ; 
derivation, iio-iii ; compound, 
III ; comparison of, in ; errors 
in construction, 282 
Advertising, productive of neolo¬ 
gisms, 132 

ae, in Old and Middle English, 31. 

See also diphthongs 
/Eohe Greek and English origins, 2 
Aesthetic, confusion of, with ascetic, 

202 

Msihu-physiology, a barbarism, 223 
A feared, 216 

Alloctation, m vocabulary, 220 
Affixes. See Prefixes and Suffixes 
Afore, an Arnoricanism of English 
origin, 216 

Aforcharul, an Americanism of 
English origin, 216 
Against, a vulgarism when used as 
a conjunction, 209, 226 
Aggravating, wrong use of, for 
annoying, 232 

Ai, Germanic, change of, into , 35- 
36. See also diphthongs 
Aldan, bt , teaches the English to 
write, 7, 16, 48 

Albanian, and English origins, 2 
Albeit, misuse of, 197, 198 
Alernanmc, ami English origins, 2 
Alexandrine verse, 401 
All, as adjective and noun, 83 
“ All theie,’* as a vulgarism, 226 
Alliteration, 214, 399 
Alliterative poetry. Middle English, 
20 

Allusion, confusion of, with illusion, 

203 

Alma mater, use of, 124 
Alphabet, Old English, introduced 
by Irish missionaries, 16, 17 , 
origin and development of, 42 
et seq. , English borrowings from 
various sources, 48-49 ; the, m 
the Transition Middle English 
Period, 55 et seq. 

Alternative, wrong use of, for choice 
or option, 232 

Ambiguity, rules for the avoidance 
of, 266, 267-268, 275 ; arising 
from careless negative clauses, 
282 

Americanisms, 215-219, 228 
Among, incorrect us© of, for between, 
211 ; construction of, 282 
Amour-propre, 219 
An, use of before aspirated h and u 
or eu, 85 

Analysis, tendency from synthesis 
to, 36 

Anapajst, the, 315 
441 


And, incorrect use of, with which, 
96 ; use of, to begin a fresh sen¬ 
tence, 209-210; use of with 
which and who, 279 
Angles, the, 6, 14 ; the sound- 
system of, 48 

Anglo-Norman, influence of, 53 
Anglo-Saxons, language of the, 10, 
II ; connotation of the term 
Anglo-Saxon as applied to lan¬ 
guage, 18 ; and sound-changes, 
26 

Ammalcula, the correct plural (not 
aniraalculse), 79 

Animals, enlargement of vocabulary 
by words from the names of, 156— 

157 

Annoying, wrong use of aggravating 
for, 232 
Anon, 197 

Antagonize, a barbarism, 217 
Ante-up, to, a slang phrase, 228 
Antexema, an example of coinage, 
132 

Antibacchius, the, 315 
Anticipate, incorrect use of towards 
with, 209 
Anticlimax, 302 

Antithesis, value of, to give em¬ 
phasis, 271 

Any, as an Americanism, 219 
''Any place,'^ misuse of, iov any¬ 
where, 208 

Any sake, a bad colloquialism, 208 
Anyway, a bad colloquialism, 208 
Apostrophe, rules for the use of, in 
the possessive, 81-82 ; uses of, 
m punctuation, 292 ; (address) 
in relation to style, 302 
Appropriateness, in style, 242, 297- 
298 

Archaisms, in etymology, 47, 65 ; 
general principles in the use of, 
125-126 ; examples of the ap¬ 
propriate use of, 126-128 ; its 
use in poetry, 128-129 ; the 
ethical dative, 129 ; the sub¬ 
junctive, 129-130 ; in the use of 
prepositions, 130 ; of words, 130; 
of spelling, 130-131 ; in relation 
to style, 299 

Armenian, and English origins, i 
Arrangement, clearness dependent 

on, 243-244 
Arsis, 315 

Art, borrowing of Greek and Latin 
terms for, 66 ; enlargement of 
vocabulary by the technical 
terms of, 153 

Articles, the, in Early and Middle 
English, 20; morphology of, 

2 F 
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36-37 ; grammar of, 85 ; errors 
with, in construction, 277 
Aryan, origin and growth of, 2-3 
geographical distribution, 3 ; re 
Mtion of English phonology to, 
26 ; languages, importance of, in 
English etymology, 40-42, 87 
As, use of as a relative pronoun, 96- 
97 ; vulgar use of, after certain 
verba, 209 ; misuse of Iz/ce for, 
225-226 ; a vulgarism when used 
instead of that to introduce a 
noim-clause, 226 ; unnecessary 
use of as to, 230 ; as far as, dis¬ 
criminated from so far as, 230 ; 
case following, in comparisons, 
277 ; incorrect use of like for, 282 
Ascetic, confusion of, with aesthetic, 
202 

Aspirate, the, 27, 30, 42, 43, 45 
Association of ideas, influence of, on 
style, 237 

At, vulgar and incorrect use of, 211, 
212 

At that, as an Americanism, 218 
Atmosphere, use of foreign expres¬ 
sions to give, 122 

Attic Greek, and Englisli origins, 2 
Attitudinize, 9 i.n objectionable Ameri¬ 
canism, 217 
Augmentatives, 113 
Augustan Age, the, 151 
Au revoir, 219 

Authentic, wrongly used as synony¬ 
mous with authoritative and 
germine, 202 

Authoritative, wrongly used as 
synonymous with authentic and 
genuine, 202 

Author’s corrections, 415 ; signs 
used for, 418-419 

Auto, originally a slangy abbrevia¬ 
tion, 229 

Auxiliary verbs, use of, in Early 
and Middle English, 20; origi¬ 
nally independent verbs, 39 ; 
function of, 98 ; voice of, 100 ; 
grammar of, 103-104 ; tense and 
construction, 280 

Avocation, erroneous use of, for 
vocation, 202 

Await, incorrect use of, 202 
Awfully, slangy abuse of, 206, 229 

B, “ parasitic,” 30 
Bacchius, the (poetic foot), 315 
Back seat (to take a), a slang phrase, 
228 

Back vowels, 27-28 

Bad lot, a slang expression, 228 

Badly, misuse of, 207 

Bakerloo, as an example of coinage, 

132 

Balance, in sentences, 273-274 
Ballads, 354-357 
Barbarisms, 217, 223 
Bathos, 302 

Be, to, nominative case following, 
278 

Begin, incorrect use of start for, 232 
Begun, incorrect use of for began, 
207 

Belgaa, the, 14 

Below the belt, as a slang phrase, 228 
Bemused, a bad nonce-word, 223 
BerUghtmared, use of, by Keats, 

223 


Beside, and besides, use of, iii, 210, 
211, 282 
Bitise, 219 

Between, use of, confined to two 
objects, III ; incorrect use of, 
for among, 211 ; erroneous use 
of the nominative after, 278 ; 
construction of, 282 
Bible, the, hackneyed quotations 
from, 199 

Bibliography, 412-414 
Bizarre, 219 

“ Blame on,” wrongly used instead 
of “ blame for,'' 208 
Blank verse. 399 
Blasd, a naturalised word, 219 
Body, use of, for person, a Scotticism, 
206 

Bohemian, and English origins, 2 
Bona fide, use of, 122 
Booking-office, original signification 
of, 215-216 

Boom, an Americanism, 219 
Borrow, “ to ask the loan of,” a 
Scotticism for, 206 
Borrowed words, spelling, and pro¬ 
nunciation of, 65 

Boughten, as an Americanism, 216 
Bound, incorrect use of, 208 
Bounder, a slang word, 227 
Bourgeois, use of, 123, 219 
Bovril, an example of coinage, 132 
Bowdlerize, an example of coinage, 

155 

Bowl over, to, a slang phrase, 228 
Bravely, as an Americanism, 216 
BrraA;. various meanings of, 145-146 
Breton, and English origins, 2 
Brevity, as a source of emphasis in 
paragraphs, 265 ; in sentences, 
283-284 ; m narrative writing, 

305 

Britannic and English origins, 2 
Britons, the, influence of, on Eng¬ 
lish, 14, 15 
Brusque, 219 

Brut, Layamon’s, specimen of, 20 
Brythons, the. See liritons 

an American contraction, 

217 

Bucking, as a vulgarism, 226 
J 3 ulgarian, and English origins, 2 
Bus, originally a slangy contraction, 
228 

But, use of, as a relative pronoun, 
97 ; incorrect use of, with no 
sooner, 282 

Buy, prepositions taken by, 211 
Byzantine Greek, and English 
origins, 2 

C, the two sounds of, in Old 
English, 29 ; redundancy of, 45 ; 
different sound-values of, 50 ; 
Danish and English sound-values 
of, 51 ; French influence on the 
sound-value of, 53 
Cab, originally a slangy contraction, 
228 

Cable, to, an American neologism, 
2i6 

Cablegram, American origin of, 216 
Cad, a slang word, 227 
Call, prepositions taken by, 211 
'Camaraderie, 219 
^an, misuse of, for may, 208, 232 
'anned, an Americanism, 218 


Canterbury Tales, Chaucer’s, speci¬ 
men of, 23 

Capital letters, use of, 293 
Cardinal numerals, 83-84 
Care, prepositions taken by, 211 
Careful restrictions, abuse of, 215 
Case, signs of, in adverbs, no ; loss 
of, case endings, 147 ; after as 
and than in comparisons, 277 
Cases, of nouns, purpose of, 81 ; 
divergencies of grammarians as 
to the number of, 81 ; the 
nominative, 81 ; the objective, 
81 ; the possessive, 81-82 
Castra, in place-names, 15, 17 
Cat, originally a slangy contraction 
for cat-o’-mne-tails, 229 
Catalan, and English origins, 2 
Cataloguing, 412-413 
Causative forms of intransitive 
verbs, 99 

Caveat, use of, 122 
Celtic, 2, II, 14, 15-16 ; relation of, 
to English phonology, 26 ; and 
etymology, 41 

Centre, to be discriminated from 
middle, 232 

ch, soimd 01, 28 ; Danish influence 
on, 51 

Charms and Prayers, 358 
Chaw, a slang word, 227 
Childish and childlike, incorrect use 
of, 203 

Children, invention of words by, 157 
Chinese, contrasted with English, i 
Choice, wrong use of alternative for, 
232 

Choke off, to, 227 
Christianity, influence of, 15-16 
Chronic, as slang, 228 
Chronicle of England, Robert de 
Brunne’s, 22 

Church, the, and the enlargement 
of vocabulary, 153 
Circumlocution, 118-119, 141, 295 
Classics, influence of the study of, on 
English orthography, 61 ; and 
style, 299 

Classitical ion, importance of, in 
composition and stylo, 240 
Clearness, essential to good writing, 
119 ; in corniiosition and stylo, 
235, 236, 243, 244 ; in sentences, 
267 

Climax, the law of, in regard to 
style, 302, 327-328 
Climb down, to, a slang phrase, 228 
Clipping (of words), 217 
Cock, metaphorical use of, 157 
Cognate words, 39 
— objects of intransitive verba, 
99 

Coherence, essential to good writing, 
119 ; in composition and style, 
245-246, 249 et seq., 262; in 
sentence construction, 267 
Coinings, 223-225 

Collective nouns, use of singular 
verbs with, 76, 114 
Colloquialisms, 114, 203-208 217, 
225 ; in relation to style, 297 
Colon, use of the, 289 
Combinative sound-changes, 26, 32 
Come down, to, as slang, 228 
Comic, as a vulgarism, 226 
Comma, use of the, 289, 290, 291 
Common nouns, 76 
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Common Prayer, Book of, hackneyed 
quotations from, 199 
Comparison of adjectives, 86 ; irre¬ 
gular, 86 ; double, 87 ; errors 
arising from, in construction, 277 
Compleat OenUeman, The, Peaoham’s 
specimen of, 24 

Complex sentences, pitfalls of, 266- 
268, 272 ; advantages of, 271-272 
Composition: introductory re¬ 

marks, 234 ; essentials of good, 
243 ; clearness, 243 et aeq. ; 
attention to scope and propor¬ 
tion, 244-245 ; unity, 245 ; 
coherence, 245-246, 249 ; open¬ 
ings, 246-247 ; development and 
order, 247-249 ; the art of con¬ 
cluding, 249-250 ; paragraphing, 
250-265 ; principles of the sen¬ 
tence, 265-274 ; word order, 274- 
276 ; miscellaneous errors of 
construction, 276-282 ; qualities 
of the sentence, 285 ; punctua¬ 
tion, 288-293 ; words, 293-300 ; 
figures of speech, 300-302 ; kinds 
of composition, 302 et aeq. ; 
narrative, 303 ; descriptive, 307 ; 
exposition, 310-312 ; persuasive 
writing, 312-314 ; history, 314- 
326 ; analysis of style, 326-329 
Compounds, 19, 20, 75, 82-83, 87, 
88 ; extension of vocabulary by, 
147-152 

Compound sentences, pitfalls of, 

266- 268; advantages of, 271-272 
Compression, 97 

Concluding, the art of, in composi¬ 
tion, 249 ; examples of, 249 ; 
final paragraphs, 259 
Concord, 279 
Concrete nouns, 75, 76 
— words, preferable to abstract, 

295 

Confab., originally a slangy abbre¬ 
viation, 229 

Confer, prepositions taken by, 211 
Conjugation, similarity of Enghsh 
and German, 9 ; English, 99 et 
aeq. 

Conjunctions, function of, 112 ; 
classification, 112 ; use of nor, 
II2-113 ; misuse of, 209 ; use of 
prepositions for a vulgarism, 226 , 
errors in the use of, 272, 282 
Connective words, use of, to effect 
clearness and coherence, 262, 263 
Connoiaaeur, 65 

Conquest and Destruction of Britain, 
Gildas’s book on tlie, 15 
Consistency, importance of, in style, 
242 

Consonants, changes in the sounds 
3-5 ; Modern English sounds, 
26-27 ; development of Old 
English, 28 ; initial combina¬ 
tions in Old English, 30 ; in re¬ 
lation to the Alphabet and Ortho- 
^aphy, 44 et aeq., 49 ; French 
influence on the sound-values of, 
54-55; doubling of, 57; excep¬ 
tions to doubling, 58; simplifica¬ 
tion of combinations of, to single 
sounds, 65 

OofhaAructio ad aenaum, 114 
Construction, pitfalls of, mixed, 
208-209 ; rules for clearness in, 

267- 269 


Continuant consonants, 27 
Contrast, in relation to style, 301 
Co-ordinate clauses, 279 
Coram populo, 221 
Cornish, and English origins, 2 
Cornwall, Celtic dialect in, 14 
Correctitudc, a needless variant, 223 
Correlatives, use of, to secure 
periodicity in sentences, 273 ; 
construction with, 283 
Coup, 220 
Coup de grdce, 221 
Couplet, the, 399 

Coute que coute, to be used with 
caution, 219-220 

Cropper (to come a), a slang phrase, 
228 

Crowd, as an Americanism, 218 
Cruel, as an Americanism, 216 
Crux, 219 

Cut bono, use and misuse of, 219, 
220 

Cul-de-aac, use of, 124 
Cultus, use of, 124 
Cumberland, Celtic in, 14 
Curious, as an Americanism, 216 
Cycle, originally a slangy contrac¬ 
tion, 228 

Dactyl, the, 315 

Danish and English origins, 2 ; in¬ 
fluence of, on Enghsh, 8, 12, 51 
Dash, use of the, 291-292 
Dative case, the, 81 ; traceable in 
adverbs, 110; the ethical, 129 
Days, heathen derivation of the 
names of the, 16 
Deal, incorrect use of, 206 
Dibria, use of, 122 
Dibutante, a naturalised word, 219 
Deceased, confusion of, with dis¬ 
eased, 203 

Declension, 37-38 ; of adjectives, 8, 
85 ; of nouns, 8 
Defective verbs, 104 
Definite Article, morphology of the, 
36-37 ; grammar of the, 85 
Demonstrative adjectives, 84 
— pronouns, 93-94 
Denouement, use of, 122 
Deprecate, confusion of, with de¬ 
preciate, 203 
De rigueur, 222 

Derivation of adjectives, 88-89 ; of 
nouns, 87-88 ; errors m the use 
of words having a common, 203 
Derivatives, 88 

Descriptive writing, general prin¬ 
ciples of, 247-248, 307 et aeq. , 
atmosphere in, 308-309 ; a good 
rule for, 309 ; different kinds of, 
309 ; examples from Ouida and 
Mrs. Gaskell, 309-310 
Development, the art of, in com¬ 
position, 247 et aeq. 

Dialectical plurals, 78 
Dictionaries, how to use, 413-414 
“ DidnH ought, to be avoided, 207 
“ DtdnH use to,*^ a vulgarism, 207, 
226 

Different, incorrect use of to with, 
206-207 ; incorrect use of than 
after, 207 ; from the correct pre¬ 
position after, 211 
Dignity, of style, 295-296 
Digraphs, 45, 46, 47, 53 » 55 * 56, 58 
DiligerUiat, 87 


Diminutives, 113 ; formation of, by 
means of suffixes, 135 ; trans¬ 
ferred from animals to persons, 
156 ; Scottish abuse of, 206 
Dinky, an Americanism, 218, 219 
Diphthongs, 27, 28; Old and Middle 
English, 33 ; Modern, 33-34 ; 
absence of, in earliest Old Eng¬ 
lish, 49 ; in relation to the Alpha¬ 
bet and Orthography, 54, 55, 60 
Directness, in composition and 
style, 295 

Discreet, to be distinguished from 
discrete, 202 

Diseased, confusion of, with de¬ 
ceased, 202 
Dishabille, 219 
Distrait, misuse of, 220 
Distributive adjectives, 85 
Divinity, enlargement of vocabu¬ 
lary by the terms of, 153 
Do, as slang, 227, 228 
Do do, a tautological error, 233 
Don Juan, 159 
Donate, a barbarism, 217 
Doric Greek, and English origins, 2 
Double consonants, 27 

— parts of speech, 75 
Doublets, definition and origin of, 

69-70 ; of dialect, 70 ; different 
forms of the same word, 70-71 ; 
Enghsh and Scandinavian, 71 ; 
Enghsh and other Teutonic lan¬ 
guages, 71 ; due to the Latin 
element, 71-73 

— enlargement of vocabulary 
through,157-159 

Doubling, of vowels, 56 ; of con¬ 
sonants, 57, 59 

Doubt, Scottish use of as a verb, 205 
Drama, enlargement of vocabulary 
through proper names from, 159 
Drank, mcorrect use of for drunk, 
207 

Dreadfully, exaggerated use of, 206 
Dual number, in Anglo-Saxon, 78 
Dutch, 4, 5 

Dux femina facti, use of, 221 

E addition of, to monosyllabic 
words as substitute for the 
doubling of vowels, 56—57 ; final 
mute, 57, 59 ; silencing of in¬ 
flexional, 60 ; as a support 
vowel, 60 ; weakening of unac¬ 
cented vowels to, 62 ; final mute, 
62 

Each, use of, 85 

EarljT Englisli, 18 e« aeq. ; specimens 
of, 20-22, 329-330 
Easter, heathen origin of the word, 
16 

Ecclesiastical terras, 17 
Eclat, 221 

Economy, in composition and style, 
295 ; the law of, 327-328 
Either, correct and incorrect use of, 
85* 232 

Elect, as an Americanism, 217 
Electrolier, a bad coinage, 224 
Elegance, essential to^ood writing, 
119 

Elevator, Americanism for lift, 218 
Elizabethan pronunciation, 46 
Ellipsis, obscurity arising from 
careless, 268 
Embonpoint, 219 
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Emotion, thought and, in poetry, 

324 

Emotional law, poetry governed by, 
318-319 

Emphasis, essential to good writing, 
119 ; paragraphs designed for, 
251, 264 ; in sentence construc¬ 
tion, 270-271 

Employes, a pretentious word, 222 
en, infinitive termination, disuse of, 
60 ; feminine suffix, 77 ; plural 
suffix, 78 

English, characteristics of, i ; rela¬ 
tion to the Indo-European group 
of languages, i et eeq. ; the oldest 
written sentence in Old English, 

5 ; the basis of Modern English, 

6 ; similarities and contrasts of, 
to German, 7 et aeq. , changes 
from a synthetic to an analytic 
language, 7 ; Danish and Norman 
influence on, 8 ; declension of 
nouns and adjectives, 8 ; the 
Germanic influence in Old English 
verbs, 9 ; on pronunciation, g 

— similarity of Modern with 
Modern German, 5 

— Old, 5 ; effects of the folk¬ 
wandering on, 12 ; changes of 
(450-1150), 10 et aeq. ; effects of 
the geographical spread of, 114 , 
characteristics and qualities of, 
114-116 

English Chronicle, the, 18 ; speci¬ 
men of, 20 

Enjoy, incorrect use of the pronoun 
with, 208 
Ennui, use of, 122 
Enow, 29 

Entente, use of, 122 

Epigrams, 301 

Erse, and English origins, 2 

Escalade, 219 

Essex, 14 

Ethical dative, 129 
Etymology, 39-42 ; defects and 
inconsistencies of English, 46-48 ; 
as a part of grammar, 74 
Etymological spelling, 61, 65 
Euphemism, 141 ; avoidance of 
hackneyed, 200 ; circumlocution 
legitimate for the purpose of, 231 
Euphony, 279, 285 
Except, as conjunction and proposi¬ 
tion, 112 ; use of save for, 197 ; 
incorrect use of, 210 ; a vul¬ 
garism when used as a conjunc¬ 
tion, 226 

Exclamation mark, use of, 290 
Exclamatory phrases, vulgar ring 
of, 226 

Expansion, in composition, 247 ct 
aeq. 

Experience, to, as an Americanism, 
217 

Explosive consonants, the, 3 
Expository, writing, 310-311 

F, pronunciation of as v in Old 
English, 29, 30 ; different sound- 
values of, 50-51 

Faerie Queene, Spenser’s, specimen 
of, 23, 333-334 

Faery, an effective spelling, 130 
Fair, Scottish use of, as a verb, 
205 

FaU, as an Americanism, 216 


Familiar, the, preferable to the 
unfamiliar in regard to vocabu¬ 
lary, 295 

Far-fetched, avoidance of the, 117 
Fashion terms, 222 
Fates, the three in Teutonic Mytho¬ 
logy, 16 

Fault, original spelling and pro¬ 
nunciation of, 62 
Fault {to be at), as slang, 228 
Faux pas, us© of, 122 
Feet, poetic, 315 ; kinds of, 400 
Feminine forms of nouns, 77-78 
Fermentation, confusion of, with 
fomentation, 202 

Few, use of, with and without the 
article, 84 

Fiction, enlargement of vocabulary 
through proper names from, 159 
Figures of speech, enlargement of 
vocabulary through, 138-147 ; in 
relation to style, 300 
Fine, Scotticisms with, 205 
Finesse, use of, 123 
First, Scottish use of, for ne^t, 205 
Fix, and fix up, as Americanisms, 
218, 219 

Flat vowels, 27-28 
Flemish, and English origins, 4, 5 
Fleshy, as an Americanism, 216 
Floor, to, a slang phrase, 228 
Flowery flourishes, 214 

Folk rbetry, 353-359 ; songs, 353- 
354 ; ballads, 354-357 ; pro¬ 
verbs, 357-358 ; charms and 
prayers, ‘358 , riddles, 358-359 
Folk-songs, 353 
Folk-wandering, the, 6, 12 
Fomentation, confusion of, with fer¬ 
mentation, 202 

Foot (poetic), definition of, 399 
For, Scotticisms with, 204 ; in¬ 
correctly used for other preposi¬ 
tions, 211 

Force, essential to good writing, 

119 

Forceful, use of, condemned, 225 
Foreign expressions, correct use of, 
(i) when there is no English 
equivalent, 121-122 ; (2) to give 
pointedness and atmosphere, 122- 
125 ; (3) to avoid the directness 
of English, 125 

— words, spelling of, 65 ; in 
relation to style, 298 

-and phrases, list of, 419-425 

Form, relation of, to matter, 243 
Forthright, a nonce-word, 223 
Foul, as slang, 228 
Franconian, and English origins, 2, 4 
Frazzle, an Americanism, 218 
French, and English origins, 2 ; the 
language of public affairs, 19 ; 
influence of, on English ortho¬ 
graphy and pronunciation, 46, 
47» 55 ; spelling and pronuncia¬ 
tion of words borrowed from, 65- 
66 

Fricative consonants, 27, 44, 49 
Frightfully, exaggerated use of, 206 
Frisian, and English origins, 4, 5, 6, 
14 ; relation of, to English 
phonology, 26 

From, misuse of, for than after 
another, 208 ; the correct pre¬ 
position after different and averse, I 
211 ; use of after die, 211 


Front vowels, 27-28 
Full stop, use of the, 289 
Funniment, an Americanism, 218 

O, changes in the pronunciation of, 
28, 29 ; different sound-values of, 
50 ; disappearance of the gh 
sound of, 51-52 ; changes in the 
sound-values of, 52 ; I<>ench in¬ 
fluence on, 54 
Gaelic, 2, 14, 15 

Oallantize, an ugly Americanism, 
217 

Oamp, 159 
Oaucherte, 219 

Gaulish, Ancient, and English 
origins, 2 

Gellehus, discovery of Hlewagast’s 
or Holting’s horn at, 5-6 
Gender, in Early and Middle 
English, 20 ; grammatical and 
natural, 76 ; the four classes of, 
76 ; ways of denoting, 76-77 
Genitive case, the, 81 ; traceable in 
adverbs, 110 

Genuine, wrongly used as synony¬ 
mous with authentic and authori¬ 
tative, 202 

German, High and Low, 2, 4 ; 
similarity ot Modern with Modern 
English, 5 ; relation of High and 
Low to each other and English, 5, 
6-7 ; influences of, on English, 
8 et seq. ; relation of, to English 
sound-changes, 26 ; importance 
of Germanic, in English ety¬ 
mology, 39 ct seq. ; spelling and 
pronunciation of words borrowed 
from, 65 

Gerunds, 106 ; and construction, 
281 

Get, Scotticisms with, 204 
“ Get even,” as a vulgarism, 226 
Get going, to, a slang expreasion, 
228 

Get right there, to, a slang expression, 
227 

Getting to, as slang, 228 
gh sound, 28, 51-52 ; disappearance 
of, 64 

Glad, different meaning of, in Eng¬ 
lish and German, 7 
Go under, to, a slang phrase, 228 
Goidehc, and English origins, 2, 

14 

Oorgonize, a bad coinage, 224 
Got, Scotticisms with, 206 
Gothic, translation of the Bible into, 
by Bishop Ulfilas, 4 ; and the 
law of Mutation, 10 
Gradation of vowels, 35 
Grammar, definitions of, 73-74 ; 
divisions of, 74 ; sentences and 
parts of speech, 74-75 ; nouns, 
75-83 ; adjectives, 83-89 ; the 
articles, 85 ; pronouns, 89-98 ; 
verbs, 98-109 ; adverbs, 109-110; 
prepositions, 111-112 ; con¬ 
junctions, 112-113 ; interjec¬ 
tions, 113 ; relation of composi¬ 
tion and style to, 236 
Oreaten, use of, not commendable, 
224 

Greek, and English origins, 1-2 ; 
connection of English etymology 
with, 40-42 ; spelling of words 
borrowed from, 65-67; nouns 



formed from neuter plural ad¬ 
jectives of, 8o ; words derived 
from, 88 ; m the English vocabu¬ 
lary, 121 ; enlargement of 
vocabulary by, prefixes and 
suffixes, 135-136 
Grimm’s Law, 4, 36, 41-42 
Grouping, logical, and punctuation, 
290 ; importance of, in composi¬ 
tion and style, 240 

H, different sound-values of, 50; 

French influence on, 54 
Hackneyed, avoidance of the, 199 
Had, inexact use of, 208 
Hadn't ought, to bo avoided, 207, 
208 

Hadn't used to, a vulgarism, 226 
Handlyng Synne, Robert de 
Bruno’s, specimen of, 22 
Hardly, incorrect use of a negative 
with, 226 

Harmony, importance of, in style, 
236, 242 

Harveyizc, a coinage, 217 
Head jar, to, an Americanism, 219 
Hebrew poetry, 318-319 
Heliand, the. Old Saxon poem, 5, 
10, 17 

Hellenistic Greek, and English 
origins, 2 ; relation of, to English 
phonology, 26 

Hellono-Illyric languages, and Eng¬ 
lish origins, 1-2 
Help, avS an Americanism, 218 
Hendyng, the Proverbs of, 21 
Hengist, inodilication of the spelling 
of, duo to the law of mutation, 10 
Henry HI, extract from proclama¬ 
tion of, summoning rarhamont, 
21 

Hiccough, absurdity of the spelling 
of, 48 

Hieroglyphics, 42 

High German. /Sec German 

— vowels, 27-28 

Hills, Celtic in the names of, 15-16 
Hisen, 91 
Hissclf, 93 

Historical composition, 314-315 
Hlewagast’s (or Holting’s) horn, 
5 - 6 , 12 

Homeric Greek, and English 
origins, 1-2 
Homonyms, 158-159 
Hoo, 91 

House, etymological relation of 
husband to, 39-40 
Howheit, 197, 198 

However, archaic use of, 208 ; as a 
vulgarism, 226 
Ht, change of kt to, 36 
Human, confusion of, with humane, 
203 

Humour, circumlocution legitimate 
for the purpose of, 231 
Husband, etymological relation of, 
to house, 39-40 
Hustle, an Americanism, 227 
Hwicce, the, and English origins, 
^4 . 

Hybrid neologisms, 132 et seq., 224 

— ^words, 82-83 

Hyperbole, 229 ; as an element of 
style. 302 

Hyphen, use of, in compound words, 
82 
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I, sound of, in Old and Middle 
English, 32 ; I-rnutation, 34-35, 
38 ; promiscuous use of y for the 
sound of, 51 ; addition of e to 
stems as substitute for the 
doubling of, 56 ; promiscuous use 
of, for y, 62 

1 , incorrect use of, for me, 207 
“ / don't think," as slang, 228 
Iamb, the, 315 ct seq. 

Iberians, the, and English origins, 

. 

-ic termination, addition of k to, 67 
Icelandic, and English origins, 2 
-ick termination, change of, to -ic, 

67 

Idiom, 208 ; in the use of preposi¬ 
tions, 211 ; discrimination be¬ 
tween, an<l slang, 229 
Ilk, 94 ; wrong use of, 232 
Illusion, confusion of, with allusion, 
203 

Illyrian, and English origins, 2 
Imbroglio, 219 
Impasse, 220, 221 

Imperative, use of the plural, by 
Chaucer, 20 

— Mood, the, 105 
Iinfiersonal verbs, 99 
Impressiveness, m sentences, 285 
In, Scotticisms with, 204 ; used 

improperly for other prepositions, 
211 ; wrong use of, 232 ; dis¬ 
criminated from, within, 282 
Incog., a slangy abbreviation, 228 
Indefinite adjectives. 83-84, 85 

— Article, morphology of the, 37; 
grammar of, 85 

Indicative Mood, the, 105 
Indi[;erentism, a bad coinage, 224 
Imhrictitude, a bad coinage, 223 
Individual, \\rong use of, 233 
Indo-European languages, tb«, 1-3 
Indo-Germanic languages, import¬ 
ance of, in English etymology. 
40-42 ; and word-composition, 

147 

Industries, enlargement of vocabu¬ 
lary by the terms of, 153 
Inexactitudes, 208 
Infinitive, the, in Early and Middle 
English. 20 ; in Modern English, 
105-106 ; as a noun-equivalont, 
106 

— the split, 280-281 
Inflexion, disuse of, 20, 25 ; weaken¬ 
ing of, 36 ; loss of, 147 

Infused, Scottish use of, 205 
Ingenious, erroneous use of, for 
ingenuous, 202 
Innovations, 296-297, 298 
Innuendo, 301-302 
Inspiration, sources of poetic, 322- 
326 

Instmmental case, the, 81 
Insucccss, use of condemned, 225 
Intellectualist, a bad coinage, 224 
Interjections, 113 
Interprete, 214 

Interrogation mark, use of, 290 

— Ill relation to style, 302 
Intorrogativ’^e adjectives, 84 

— pronouns, morphology of, 37 ; 
grammar of, 97 

Intransitive verbs, 98-99 
Introduce, confusion of, with present, 

234 


Introductory paragraphs, 256-258 
Inversion, 275-276 
Ionic, Greek, and English origins, 2 
Ipso facto, 221 

Iranian and English origins, i 
Irony, avoidance of hackneyed, 200; 

m relation to style, 302 
Irregular verbs, 104 
-ism use of, in coining words, 224 
Isolative sound-changes, 26, 32, 35 
-ist, use of, in coining words, 224 
It, careless use of, a common cause 
of obscurity, 267 

Italian, and English origins, 2 ; 
spelling and pronunciation of 
words borrowed from, 65 
Italic languages, relation of, to 
English, 2, 3, 26 
Italics, use of, 293 
-ite, use of, in coming words, 224 
-ize, use of suffix, m Americanisms, 
216-217 ; in coming words, 224 

J, relation of, to i-mutation, 34-35 ; 

adoption of the letter, 62 
Jerrymander, an Americanism, 217 
Jingles, 214 
Johnsonese, 231 
Journalese, 141, 213 
Judith, word composition m, 148 
Just, as an Americanism. 219 
Jutes, the, influence of, on the Eng¬ 
lish language, 6, 13, 14 

Kanzlerkrisis, 220 
Kent, dialect of, 49 
Kid, use of, for children, a vulgarism, 
328 

“ Kind of," to be av^oided, 207 ; as 
an Americanism, 218 
Kodak, an example of coinage, 132 
Kt, change of, to ht, 36 

L, influence of, on vowels, 34 
Lady, etymological connection of 
with loaf, 40 

Language, what it is, and its methods 
of development, i ; differences 
between spoken and written, 25 ; 
living, subject to constant 
change, 25-26 

Latin, and English origins, 2 ; 
influence of, on English, 11-12, 
15, 17-18 ; connection of English 
etymology with, 40-42 ; spelling 
of words borroweid from, 65-67; 
words derived or imported from, 
87-88 

Law, enlargement of vocabulary by 
the terms of, 153, 154 
Lay, misuse of, for he, 207 
Learn, incorrect u.se of, 233 
Left, as a vulgarism, 226 
Length, of paragraphs, 264-265 ; of 
sentences, 269 
Lesser, 87 

Letter-writing, 409-410 
Lettic, and English origins, 2 
Lieu, 134 

Light, pronunciation of, in Middle 
English, 63 

Like, Scotticisms with, 204 ; vul¬ 
garisms in the use of, 207 ; use 
of, in Lancashire, instead of 
bound, 208 ; misuse of, for ewr, 
225-226 ; as a vulgarism, 226 ; 
misuse of love for, 230 ; incorroot 
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use of» as a conjunction instead o! 
os, 282 

Likdyt Scotticisms with, 204 ; as an 
Americanism, 218 
lAlU'putiant 160 
Limit, as slang, 227, 228 
Limitation, necessary to clearness 
in composition, 244, 245 
Liquid consonants, 45, 49 
Literature (English), synopsis of, 
with specimens, 329-352 
Lithuanian, and English origins, 2 
Litotes, as an element of style, 302 
Little, use of, with and without the 
article, 84 

“ Little if anything,^' confusiom of, 
with “ little or nothing,^' 210 
Live, use of stay for, a Scotticism, 

205 

Loaf, etymological connection of 
lord and lady with, 40 
** Loan, to oak a Scotticism, 

206 

Log-rolling, a slang expression, 228 
Londonize, a word to avoid, 224 
Long vowels, 31-32 ; shortening of, 
33 

Loose, confusion of, with lose, 232- 

233 

Lord, etymological connection of, 
with loaf, 40 

Lose, confusion of, with loose, 232- 

, 233 

Lothario, 159 
Lots, as a vulgarism, 226 
Love, misuse of, 30 
Low orman. See German 
— vowels, 27-28 

Lower, to {record), a slang t 1 rase, 228 
Lynch, to, derivation of, 155 

Macadamize, 217 
Malaise, 221 
Malaprops, 202-203 
Mannerisms, 231 
Manx, and English origins, 2 
Many, as adjective and noun, 84 
Mark (beside or beyond the), as 
slang, 228 

Masculine form, use of, instead of 
the feminine, 77-78 
Material, acquisition of a necessary 
preliminary to good writing, 723 
Materialize, 217 

Matter, relation of form to, 243 
May, mis se of can for, 208 ; in¬ 
correct use of for can, 232 
Me, incorrect use of / for, 207 
Medecine, enlargement of vocabu¬ 
lary by the terms of, 153 
Menu terms, 222-223 
Metaphor, 142-147 ; in relation to 
style, 300-301 ; value of, in de¬ 
scriptive writing, 308 
Metathesis, 30 

Metonymy, 138-140; in relation 
to style, 301 

Metre, 315, 399, 400-401 
Mid vowels, 27-28 
Middle, discriminated from centre, 
232 

•— English, 18 et eeq., speci¬ 
mens of, 22-23 ; aiid sound- 
changes, 26 ; changes and de¬ 
velopment of vowel sounds in, 31 
et seq. ; influence of, on English 
alphfi^t and orthography, 53 


Middle voice, 100 

Midland dialect, 49 ; sound-changes 
in, during Old English period, 51 
Mighty, as a vulgarism, 226 
Military terms, enlargement of 
vocabulary by, 154 
Mind, Scottish misuse of, 205, 206 
Mixed constructions, 208-209 
— vowels, 27-28 
Moh, 228 

Modern English, 18 ; pronunciation 
of, 25 ; and sound-changes, 26 ; 
vowel and diphthong changes in, 
33~34 ; of R in, 34 ; the 

alphabet and orthograjihy, 61 
et seq. ; sound-changes m, 63 et 
seq. ; knowledge required for, 
and chief rules of correct spelling, 
67-69 

Modus Operands, 220 
Monotony m sentence structure, 
269 

More, wrong use of negative with, 

233 

“ More kicks than half pence,''' a 
vulgarism, 226 
Morphology, 25, 3^-39 
Morte Darthur, Le, specimen of, 23 
Motif, misuse of, 220 
Motive, importance of, to narrative 
composition, 304-305 
Motoneer, a bad coinage, 224 
Mr. and Mrs., plural of, 81 
Mrs. Grundy, 159 

MS,, preparation of, for tlic printer, 
415-419 

Much, as adjective, noun, and 
adverb, 83 
Multiplicatives, 83 
Music, enlargement of vocabulary 
by the technical terms of, 153 
Mutation, the law of, 9-10 
Mutes, 3 

Mutual, incorrect use of, 232 

N, loss of, in Old English, 35 
Narrative, general principles of, 
303-304 ; importance of motive 
and plot to, 304 ; unity of inci¬ 
dent, 304 ; material for universal, 
304 ; observation, 304 ; selec¬ 
tion, 304-305 ; simple and com¬ 
plex nanative, 305 ; regulation 
of speed and detail in, 305-306 ; 
atmosphere in, 306-307 
Nasal consonants, 27, 45, 49 
Nautical terms, enlargement of 
vocabulary by, 154 
Need, Scotticisms with, 204 
Negative, incorrect use of, with 
hardly and scarcd/y, 226 ; wrong 
use of, with more, 233 
Negatives, incorrect use of, 282 
N 4 glig 4 , 219 

Neither, wrong use of, 232 
Neologisms, general remarks on, 

131-132 ; factors productive of, 
132 ; American, 216 ; various, 
223-225; in relation to style, 
298-299 

N'est-ce pas, 220 

No, as an adjective, 83 ; absurdity 
of, as a “pet word,” 201 
‘ No mistake," a slang phrase, 

217 

Noh, as slang, 229 
Nohow, as a vulgarism, 226 


Nominative case, the, 81 ; m 
correct use of, after prepositions, 
207 

Nonchalant, ^ig 

Non com., and non con., accepted 
terms, 228 
Non possumus, 221 
Nonce-words, 223-225 
None, as an adjective, 83 
Nor, use of, with not, 112-113 
Norman Conquest, influence of, on 
English, 8, 12, 19, 52 
Norman-French, influence of, on 
the enlargement of vocabulary, 

153-154 

Norse, and English origins, 2 
Northern dialect, 49 ; sound- 

changes in, during Old English 
period, 51 

Note-taking, value of, to literary 
aspirants, 304 
Notional verbs, 98 
Notwithstanding, use of, as a con¬ 
junction, 210 
Noun equivalent, 75-76 
Nouns, declension of, m Old Eng¬ 
lish and German, 8 ; morphology 
of, 37-38 ; meaning and function 
of, 75 ; classification of, 75 ; 
simple and compound, 75 ; 
number of, 78 ; the dual number 
in Anglo-Saxon, 78 ; modes of 
forming the plural, 78 ; with two 
plurals, 78 ; with two plurals of 
different meanings, 78-79 ; with 
different senses in the singular 
and plural, 79 ; wuth one mean¬ 
ing in the singular and two in the 
plural and vice versa, 79 ; foreign 
plurals, 79 ; some peculiarities of 
number, 79-80 ; words with no 
plural, 80 ; with no singuleu, 80 ; 
plural of compounds, 80 ; of 
proper names, with Mr., Mrs., and 
Miss, 80-81 ; adjectival use of, 
82 ; compound, 82-83 ; adjec¬ 
tives used as, 83-84 ; derivation 
of, 87-88 ; suffixes and prefixes, 
88 ; formation of abstract by 
means of suffixes, 134-135 ; 
metaphorical use of, 144-146 ; 
conversion of, into verbs, 160- 
161 ; errors with, in construction, 

276-277 

Now, use of, as a conjunction, 210 

Number, of nouns, 78-81 ; of verbs, 
107-108 

Numerals, cardinal and ordinal, 
83-84 

Nut, as slang, 229 

O, sound of, in Old and Middle Eng¬ 
lish, 31 

Objets d'arts, a term to be used 
with caution, 220 

Obscurantist, a bad coinage, 224 

Odin, traces of the worship of, in 
English, 16 

Of, incorrectly used for other pre¬ 
positions, 211 ; use of, after die, 
211 

O.K., an Americanism, 217 

Old English, changes during the 
period of (a.d. 450-1150), 10-12, 
18 ; and sound-changes, 26; 
changes and development of 
vowel sounds in, 30 et seq,; 
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i>mutation m primitive, 34-35 ; 
loss of N in, 35 ; primitive, and 
vowel gradation, 35-36 ; change 
of kt to ht in, 36 ; pronunciation 
of, 48 ; alphabet of, 49 ; sound- 
changes in,51-52 

On, Scottish misuse of, for with, 204 
On to, incorrect use of, for upon, 208 
Once, use of, as a conjunction, 210 
“ Once in a way,""' a vulgarism, 227 
One better (to go), a slang phrase, 
228 

Only, care necessary for the proper 
placing of, 275 
Onomatopeia, 157 
Open consonaritH, 27 
Openings, importance of, in com¬ 
position and style, 246 ; examples 
of, 246-247 

Option, wrong use of alternative for, 

232 

Ordinal numerals, 83-84 
Ormulum, the, 20, 21 
Orthoepy, 74 

Orthography, Old English, iq ; de¬ 
fects of, 46-48 ; as a jiart of 
grammar, 74 
Oscan dialect, the, 2 
Other, prepositions wrongly used 
with, 210 

ou, explanation of the different 
sounds of, 64 

ough, reason for the difff'rence of 
pronunciation of words in, 29 
-our, change in spollmg of the ter¬ 
mination, 66 

Out, Scotticisms wnth, 204 
Outside edge, as a slang expression, 
228 

Outsider, a slang word, 227 
Own, tautological use of, with self, 

233 

P^ON, the, 315 
Pall, and English origins, I 
Paragraphs, general considerations, 
250 ; functions of, 250 ; nature 
of, 252 ; unity, 253-256 ; kmds 
of paragraph, 25^258 ; transi¬ 
tion paragraphs, 258 ; concluding, 
259 ; sequence, 259-262 ; struc¬ 
ture of, 262-264 ; length, 264- 
265 

Paraphrasing, 405-407 
“ Parasitic 6,” 30 

Parenthesis marks, quotations en¬ 
closed between, 293 
Parry, to, as slang, 228 
Parsi, and English origins, i 
Participles, appearance of the 

S resent, in Early or Middle 
Inglish, 20 ; in Modem English, 
106 ; participial phrases, a com¬ 
mon cause of obscurity, 267 ; and 
construction, 281 

Particular, loose use of peculiar, for, 
203 

Parts of speech, the, 74-75 
Passive voice, the, loo ; construc¬ 
tions in, 281, 282 
Past, a Scotticism with, 205 
Peculiar, loosely used for particular, 
. 203 

Pedantry, in etymology, 47 ; free¬ 
dom of English from, 114 ; 
examples of, 220, 221 
Pehlevi, and English origins, i 


Penchant, to be used with caution, 
219 

Pendent nominative, 92 
Per cent., an accepted contraction, 
228 

Perdu, to be used with caution, 220 
Perjervidium ingenium, to be used 
with caution, 220 
Period, the, 272 
Persian, and English origins, i 
Personal pronouns, morphology of, 
37 ; misuse and omission of, 91- 
92 ; reflexive and emphatic 
forms of, 93 

Personality, the essence of style, 

235-237 

Personally, too frequent use of, 201 
Personification, as an aid to style, 
302 

Perspicacity, confusion of, wnth 
perspicuity, 203 

Persuasive composition, 312-314 
Pet phrases, 200-201 
Phil, use of, an affectation, 224 
Philology, 24 et srq. 

Philosophy, borrow ing of Greek and 
Latin terms tor, 66 ; enlargement 
of vocabulary by the terms of, 

153 

’Plione, an accepted contreiction, 
228 

Plionetics, 3 

Phonography, complexity of Eng¬ 
lish, 198 

Phonology, 24 et seq. 

Photo, an accepted contraction, 228 
Phrases, noun, 75 , use of, as adjec¬ 
tives, 114-115 

Piano, an accepted contraction, 229 

Pickwickian, 159 

Piets, language of the, 14 

Piers Plowman, specimen of, 22, 330 

Pique, 219 

Pis alUr, use of, 123 

Pity, liiscnmmated from sympathy, 

233-234 

Placate, a barbarism, 217 
Places, names ol, used as words in 
a general sense, 135 
Plantagenet period, influence of. on 
orthography and pronunciation, 
46—4® 

Plenty, incorrect use of, 208 
Plosive consonants, 27. 44, 45, 49 
Plot, importance of, to narrative 
writing, 304 
Plough, as slang, 228 
Pluck, as slang, 228 
Plural, the, in Early and Middle 
English, 20 ; words with two 
forms of, 78 ; with two forms of 
different meaning, 78-79 ; modes 
of forming, 78 ; use of whole 
with, 83-84 ; imperative, use of 
by Chaucer, 20 
Poetasters, 325 

Poetic diction, 399-400 ; poetic 
prose, 321-322 

Poetry, alliterative and accentual of 
Middle English, 20 ; kinds of, 
315-326 ; the immortal element 
325 ; prosody, 399 et seq. 
Point^ness, use of foreign expres¬ 
sions for sake of. 122-125 
Polish, and English origins, 2 
“ Popular ’* etymoloj^, 48 
Portuguese, and English origins, 2 


Possessive, the, in Early and Middle 
English, 20; adjectives, 84 ; 
Scotticisms with, 205 
Possum, 229 

Practically, too frequent use of, 200 
Prakrit, and English origins, i 
Prefer, incorrect use of than after, 
210 

Prefixes, denoting gender, 77 ; of 
nouns, 88 ; ot adjectives. 89 ; 
adverbial, iii ; creation of, 
hybrid ncjologisms by means of, 
132 ; enlargement of vocabulary 
by, 133-137 

Prepositions, meaning and function 
of, III ; classification of, iii ; 
difficulties in the use of, 111-112 ; 
archaic constructions wdth, 130 ; 
metaphorical signification of, 
146-147 ; Scotticisms with, 204 ; 
incorrect use of the nominative 
after, 207 ; misuse of, 209, 211- 
212 ; use of as conjunctions, a 
vulgarism, 226 ; position of, 275 ; 
use of wrong case with, 277-278 ; 
construction of verbs which take, 
282 ; errors in the use of, 282 
Prescription, confusion of, with 
proscription, 202 

Present (to), confusion of, with 
introduce, 234 
Prevision, 223 
Principal verbs, 98-99 
Printer, preparation of MS. for, 
415 et seq. 

Printers’ technical terms, 415 
Printing, influence of, on ortho¬ 
graphy, 61 

Proceleusmaticua, the, 315 
Progress, incorrect use of, with ad¬ 
vance, 208 

Progression, in composition, 247 
et seq. 

Pronominal adjectives, 84 
Pronouns, morphology of, 37 ; 
meaning and function of, 89 ; 
personal, 89 ; the first, second, 
and third persons, 90 ; misuse 
and omission of, 91-92 ; the 
two forms of possessive, 92-93 ; 
personal reflexive and emphatic 
forms of, 93 ; demonstrative, 93- 
94 ; relative, 94-97 ; errors in 
the use of whom, 94-95 ; bad 
constructions with who and 
which, 95 ; interrogative, 97 ; 
careless use of, a common cause of 
obscurity, 267 ; errors with, in 
construction, 277 ; wnrong con¬ 
structions with the relative, 278-- 

279 

Pronunciation, German influence on 
Old English, 9-10 ; during the 
Old English period, 48 ; influ¬ 
ence of, on spelling, 48 
Proofs, correction of, 418-419 
Proper nouns, 76; use of, in a 
general sense, 154-156 ; Ameri¬ 
can conversion of, into verba by 
the suffix -ize, 21^217 
Proportion, importance of, to clear¬ 
ness in composition and style, 
244-245 ; importance of the 
length of paragraphs to, 264 
Pros and cons, 228 
Proscription, confusion of, with pre¬ 
scription, 202 
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Prosody, 74, 399~403 
Provencal, and English origins, 2 
Proverbs of Hendyng, the, specimen 
of, 21 

~ 357-358 ^ ^ 

Providing^ incorrect use of, for 
provided, 210 
Provincialisms, 208 
Prussian, Old, and English origins, 2 

Q, redundancy of, 45 

Qua, incorrect use of, for as, 220 
Quadrivium, 221 

Quaint, and quaintly, too frequent 
use of, 201 

Quantity, definition of, 399 
Quidnunc, 221 
Quight, in Spenser, 64 
“ Quite the,'' as a vulgarism, 226 
Quotation, enlargement of vocabu¬ 
lary due to, i6o ; avoidance of 
hackneyed, 198-200 ; marks, use 
of, 292-293 ; list of familiar, 359- 

398 

R, loss of, in Modern English, 34 ; 
alternation of s and, 36 ; gradual 
silencing of, 64-65 

Racial, an undesirable word, 224 
Radium, 22$ 

Rank, correct forms of address for 
persons of, 411 

— outsider, a slang expression, 
228 

Rather, too frequent use of, 200 
Reach-me-down, a bad vulgarism, 
226 

Read, original meaning of the word,7 
Reading, for the cultivation of 
style, 116 

Rear, as a contraction for rear¬ 
guard, 229 

Reasonable and reasoning, distinc¬ 
tion between, 202 

Recollect and remember, distinction 
between, 203 
Reconnoitre, 65 
Reflexive pronouns, 93 
Relative adjectives, 84 

— clauses, position of, 275 ; co¬ 
ordination of, 279 

— pronouns, 94-97 ; errors in 
the use of whom, 94-95 ; bad 
constructions with who and 
which, 95 ; wrong constructions 
with, 278-279 

Relevancy, importance of. in sen¬ 
tence construction, 266-267 
Religion, enlargement of vocabulary 
by the terms of, 153 
Repetition, adverse to euphony, 287 
Residenter, a Scotticism, 205 
Restraint, importance of, to style, 
242 

Risumi, 219 

Rhetoric, 312-314. See also Com¬ 
position and Style 
Rhyme, 20, 315, 399 
Rhythm, and euphony, in prose, 
286-287 ; in poetry, 315 et seq. 
Riddles, 358-359 

Right away, as an Americanism, 21Q 
Rivers, Celtic in the names of, 15-16 
Roman influence, the, ii, 15 

— Empire, the, decline of, one of 
the causes of the Folk-Wandering, 

12-13 


Romance words, needless use of, to 
be avoided, 117-118 
Romansch, and English origins, 2 
Romantic prefixes, enlargement of 
vocabulary by, 133, 136 
— Revival, the, influence of, on 
vocabulary, 151 ; and archaism, 
196 

— suffixes, enlargement of vocabu¬ 
lary by, 134-135. 13b 
Roots, 87-88 

Roumanian, and English origins, 2 
Rounded vowels, 49 
Royal Assent, survival of French in 
the, 19 

“ Rub tn," as a vulgarism, 226 
Runes, 5, 6, 17 ; the Runic alpha 
bet, 48 

Run-in, a slang expression, 227 
Russian, and English origins, 2 

S, pronunciation of, in Old and 
Modern Englisli, 29 ; alternation 
of r and, 36 ; different sound- 
values of, 50 ; French influence 
on, 55 ; voiceless, substitution 
of Frtuich cc for, 57 ; final. 60 ; 
apostrophe, sign of the possessive 
case, 81-82 

Sad, original meaning of the word, 7 
Sanctum, 219 
Sang froid, use of, 122 
Sanskrit, and English origins, i ; 
connection of English etymology 
with, 40-42 

Save, followed by the nominative, 
112 ; use of, for except, 197 
Savoir-faire, 219 

Saxon, 4-5, 6, 10, 13, 14 ; relation 
of, to English phonology, 26 ; 
sound-system of the, 48 
Say, confusion of, with speak, 208 
Says, as a vulgarism, 226 
Sc, Danish and English sound- 
values of, 51 

Scandinavian, and English origins, 
2 ; relationship of, to English, 6, 
12 

Scansion, 399 

Scarcely, incorrect use of a negative 
with, 226, 282 ; incorrect use of 
than instead of when with, 282 
Scent, absurdity of the spelling of, 
47 

Scholcmaster, the, Ascham’s, speci¬ 
men of, 23, 332 

Science, borrowing of Greek and 
Latin terms for, 66 
Scope, relation of, to clearness in 
composition, 244-245 
Scorch, to, as slang, 228 
Scotticisms, 203-206 
Scottish songs, 320 
Second fiddle, to play, a slang phrase, 
228 

‘ Seldom or ever," incorrect use of, 
210 

Self, originally an adjective, 93 ; 
tautological use of own with, 

233 

Serni-colon, use of the, 289, 291 
Semi-vowels, 42, 44, 49 
Sense, confusion of, with sensibility, 
202 

Sense-construction, 114 
Sensibility, confusion of, with sense, 
202 


Sentence, the, definitions of, 74 ; the 
topic, 262; general principles, 265; 
unity, 265 ; clearness and coher¬ 
ence, 267-269; length and variety, 
269-270 ; emphasis, 270-271 ; 
kinds of sentences, 271 ; the 
period, 272-273 ; the balanced 
sentence, 273-274 ; word order, 
274-275 ; inversion, 275 ; errors 
of construction, 276-283 ; brevity, 
283-284 ; simplicity, 284-285 ; 
strength or impressiveness, 285 ; 
euphony, 285 

Sentiment and sentimentahsm, con¬ 
fusion of, 203 

Sequence, of paragraphs, 259-262 ; 
the law of, in regard to style, 327- 
328 

Servian, and English origins, 2 
sh, change m the sound of, 29 ; 

Danish influence on sound of, 51 
Shall, use of, as auxiliary verb in 
Early and Middle English, 20 ; 
conjugation of, 104 ; and will, 
2T2 ; misuse of, for may and can, 
232 ; the proper use of, 281 
Shew, 65 

Ships, italics used for the names of, 

293 

Short vowels, 32 

Should (and would), proper use of, 
212-213, 281 
Show, 65 

Sight, errors in the use of vocabu¬ 
lary duo to resemblances of, 203 
Silly, original meaning of, 7 
Similes, 142 ; derived from animals, 
156-157; avoidance of hack¬ 
neyed, 200 ; value of, in descrip¬ 
tive writing, 308 
Simon Pure, 159 
Sxmpatica, 221 
Simple nouns, 75 
— sentence, the, 271-272 
Simplicity, the law of, in regard to 
style, 327-328 ; in sentences, 284 
Sincerity, importance of, to style, 
242, 328 

Singular, erroneous use of verb in, 
with plural noun, 107-108 ; use 
of verb in, with collective nouns, 

76, 114 

Skuld, the goddess of the future, 
and the word weird, 16 
Slang, 114 ; enlargement of vocabu¬ 
lary through, 137-138 ; increase 
of English due to Americanisms, 
217, 227-230 ; in relation to 
style, 297-328. See also Vul¬ 
garisms 

Slavonic, and English origins, 2 ; 
relation of, to English phonology, 
26 

Slovenliness, increase of, 215 
Smash, as a vulgarism, 226 
So, incorrect use of that for, 282 
So far as, 230 

Soberize, a word to avoid, 224 
Some, os an Americanism, 219 
Somehow, too frequent use of, 200 
Somewhat, too frequent use of, 200 
Song, the earliest English, with 
music, 21 

Songs, importance of vowels in, 320 
Sonnet, the, 399 ; the scheme of, 403 
Sorriness, a needless corruption, 223 
Sort, Scotticisms with, 204 
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“ Sort of,** to be avoided, 207 ; as 
an Americanism, 218 
** Sorter kind,** an Americanism, 218 
Sound, change of, governed by laws, 
25 ; combinative changes, 26 ; 
isolative changes, 26; changes 
in, during the Old English period, 
51 ; as a factor in the coinage of 
neologisms, 132 ; errors in the 
use of vocabulary arising from 
similarities of, 202 ; and euphony, 
285-288 

Southern dialect, 49 
Spanish, and English origins, 2 
Speak, confusion of, with say, 208 
Spelling, Old English, 19 ; defects 
of English, 46-48 ; absence of a 
fixed standard of English, prior 
to the thirteenth century, 52, 53 ; 
changes since 1700, 65-67 ; 

Modern English, knowledge re¬ 
quired for correct, 67-68 ; chief 
rules of, 68-69 ; archaic, 130-131 
Spenserian stanza, the, 403 
Spirit of the Age, poets and, 323-324 
Spiritiam, a bad coinage, 224 
Split infinitive, the, 280-281 
Spondee, the, 315 
Spright, in Spenser, 64 
Spun, to be, as slang, 228 
Square deal, a slang expression, 227 
Squelch, &s an Americanism, 216, 218 
Squire, accepted contraction for 
esquire, 229 

Squirm, as an Americanism, 216 
Staccato, use of, 124 
Standpoint, a colloquialism, 217 
Stanza, definition, 399 ; kinds of, 
402-403 

Start, incorrect use of, for begin, 232 
Statica quo, 219 
Stay, Scotticism for live, 205 
Stems, 88 

Stiffness (in style), 213 
Stonewaller, a slang word, 228 
Stop, Scotticism for stay, 205 
Stop consonants, 27 
Stops, or mutes, 3 
Straight, as slang, 228 
Strength, in sentences, 285 
Stress, and euphony, 285-288 
Strong verbs, 39, 100-103 
Structure, of paragraphs, 262-264 ; 

of sentences, 262-285 
Students, slang used by, 228 
Stumped (to be), a slang phrase, 228 
Style, elements of, 116 ; four things 
to avoid, 117-119 ; the essentials 
of a good, 119 ; journalese, 213 ; 
general remarks on, 234 ; how it 
differs from composition, 235- 
236 ; personality the essence of, 
235-237 ; and substance, 237 ; 
the relation between writer and 
reader, 238 ; thought and, 238- 
239 ; differences of, and their 
causes, 239-240 ; words and their 
relation to, 240-241 ; the value 
of synonyms, 241-242 ; import¬ 
ance of sincerity and restraint, 
242 ; unity, 242 ; appropriate¬ 
ness, 242-243 ; identity of mat¬ 
ter and form, 243 ; relation of 
words to, 293-300; figures of 
speech, and, 300-302 ; analysis 
of, 326-329 

Subjunctive ihood, the, 105,129-130 


Sub roaa, use of, 122 
Sitch, as a vulgarism, 226 
“ Such another,** wrong use of, for 
another auch, 208 

Suffixes, denoting gender, 76-77 ; 
en, denoting plural of nouns, 78 ; 
of nouns, 88 ; of adjectives, 89 ; 
adverbial, iii ; diminutive and 
augmentative, 113 ; creation of 
hybrid neologisms by means of, 
132 ; enlargement of vocabulary 

by. 133-137 

Suit, Scottish misuse of, 205 
Sumer ia i~cumen in, 21 
Superlatives, slang due to excessive 
use of, 229 
Support vowels, 60 
Survivals, i.e. obsolete English 
words as Americanisms, 216 
Sweat, as a vulgarism, 226 
Swedish, and English origins, 2 
Swell, as slang, 229 
Swum, incorrect use of,for swam, 207 
Symbols, dearth of, in the English 
alphabet, 45, 46 

Sympathy, discriminated from pity, 

233-234 

Synedochc, 140-142 ; m relation 
to style, 301 

Synonyms, Dictionary of, 161-195 ; 

value of, to style, 241-242 
Syntax, 74 

Synthesis, general tendency of 
English from, to analysis, 36 

Take on, os a vulgarism, 227 
Taken ill, a Scotticism, 205 
Tangent, as slang, 228 
Tantalizing, derivation of, 155 
Tarry, as an Americanism, 216 
Tautology, 208, 209 
Technical terms, enlargement of 
vocabulary by, 131, 152-154 
Technicalities, metaphors and 
similes that are, 200 
Technique, stilted use of, 214 
Telegram, an Americanism, 216 ; 

a barbarism, 223 
Telepathy, 225 
Telephone, 216 

Temporally, erroneous use of, for 
temporarily, 202 

Tense, 106 ; uses of the present, 
106-107 ; of the past, 107 
Termagant, derivation of, 155 
Terribly, exaggerated use of, 206 
Terseness, wrong, 207 
Tertium quid, 221 
TSte-d-tite, 219 

Teutonic languages and English 
origins, 2, 3, 4-5, 14 ; enlarge¬ 
ment of vocabulary by Teutonic 
prefixes and suffixes, 133-134, 136 
Th, Saxon symbol for, 17 ; influ¬ 
ences affecting the sound of, 30 ; 
Old English symbol for, 49, 50 
Than, case following in comparisons, 

277 

— incorrect use of, after different, 
207 ; incorrectly used after prefer, 
210 

That, incorrect use of, as = to 
latter, 93-94 ; uses of, 96 ; mis¬ 
use of, 225 ; that there, a vul¬ 
garism, 226 ; use of as instead of 
(to introduce a noun-clause), a 
vulgarism, 226; use of, as a 


relative pronoun, 278 ; incorrect 
use of for ao, 282 

The, a relative pronoun in Old 
English, 96 ; use of, before names 
of illnesses, a Scotticism, 204 
Theiraelvea, 93 

Theology, enlargement of vocabu¬ 
lary by the terms of, 153 
There, as a vulgarism, 226 
Thesis (m poetry), 315 
Thia, incorrect use of as = to 
former, 93-94 

Thor, traces of the worship of, in 
English, 16 

Thorn, the Old English letter, 17, 
48, 49, 50, 55, 60 
Those, misuse of, 225 
Thou, disuse of, 90 
Thought, intimate relation of, to 
vocabulary and style, 236-241» 
294-295, 296 ; emotion and, in 
poetry, 324 

Titles (of publications), use of 
italics for, 293 

To, Scottish misuse of for for, 204 ; 
incorrect use of, with differ, 206- 
207 ; use of, after different and 
averse, 211 

To he, nominative case following, 278 
-ton, 7 

Tone, importance of unity of, in 
composition and style, 242 
Topic sentences, use of, to secure 
unity and coherence, 262 
Tother, 84 

Tough, as an Americanism, 219 
Tour de force, 219 

Towards, incorrect use of, with 
anticipate, 209 

Trade, neologisms arising from, 132 
Trait, a naturalised word, 219 
Transcendental, poetry and the, 
322-323 

Transferred epithet, 301 
Transformation, wrong use of trans¬ 
lation for, 203 
Transition paragraphs, 258 
Transitional words, 262 
Transitive verbs, 98-99 
Translation, wrongly used for 
transformation, 203 
Translation,theprinciplesof,404-405 
Transpire, a barbarism, 217 
Tribrach, the, 315 
Trochee, the, 315 e< aeq. 

Trousers, grammarians and the 
singular of, 80 

Trustful and trustworthy, confusion 
of, 203 

Turn, as a vulgarism, 226 
Turn up, as a vulgarism, 227 

u, use of, for v, 62 
Umbrian dialect, the, 2 
Umlaut, the law of, 9-10 
Un, prefix, use of, in coined words, 
224 

Unargudbly, a neologism, 224 
Unberufen, 221 

Uncommon, as a vulgarism, 226 
Unique, incorrect use of, and of 
qualifying words with, 233 
Unity, essential to good writing, 
119 ; in composition and style, 
245 ; the topic sentence and, 262- 
263 ; in sentences, 265-267 ; of 
incident, in narrative, 304 
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Unless, incorrect use of, except 
without for, 210, 226 
Unrounded vowels, 49 
Vnthaw, a bad coinage, 224 
Vnveracious, a neologism, 224 
Up to, as slang, 228 
Urthr, the goddess of the past, and 
the word weird, 16 
Us, use of, as poBsessive, 90 

V, change of / into, 30 
Van, contraction for vanguard, 229 
Vandals, the, 13 
Vanity Fair, 159 

Veuiety, in sentences, 269-270 ; the 
law of, in regard to stylo, 327-328 
Verbs, Germanic influence on Old 
English, 9 ; features of, in Old 
English, 18 ; morphology of, 38- 
39 ; various definitions of, 98 ; 
classification of, 98 ; use of tran¬ 
sitive and intransitive, 99 ; cog¬ 
nate and reflexive objects of in¬ 
transitive, 99 ; complete and 
incomplete predication, 99 ; im¬ 
personal, 99 ; conjugation, 99 ; 
voice, 100 ; division into strong 
and weak, 100 ; classification of 
strong, 100-103 J weak, 103 ; 
auxiliary, 103; defective and 
irregular, 104 ; mood, 105-106 ; 

? erson, 108 ; derivation, 108 ; 

'eutonic formations, 108 ; classi¬ 
cal, 108-109 * nouns, &c., be¬ 
coming verbs, 109 ; compoimd 
verbs, 109 ; metaphorical use of, 
144-146 ; conversion of, into 
nouns, 160-161 ; mistakes in 
regard to the past tense of, 207 ; 
errors in the use of propositions 
with, 211-212 ; concord, 279- 
280 ; auxiliaries and tense, 280 ; 
the split infinitive, 280-281 ; 
shall, should, will, and would, 281 ; 
passive constructions, 281 ; use 
of participles, 281 ; gerunds, 281 ; 
miscellaneous constructions, 281- 
282 

Verner’s Law, 4, 36, 38, 42 
Verse, rhyming, introduction of, 20 
— laws of, &c., 315-326 
— definition of, 399 
Versifiers, difference between, and 
poets, 325 

Verthandi, the goddess of the 
present, and the word weird, 16 
Vikings, the, development of the 
English language affected by, 12- 

13 

VinoUa, an example of coinage, 132 
Violation, incorrect use of, for vio 
lence, 203 

Virtuoso, use of, 122 
Visigoths, the,and English origins, 13 
Vision, in relation to style, 302 
Vocabulary, Old English, 18-19; 
richness and elasticity of Modern 
English, 114-116 ; importance of 
acquiring a good, T15 ; the choice 
of words, 116-120 ; diversity of 
its sources, 119-120; Saxon 
versus romance words, 120 ; use 
of foreign words, 120-125 ; Latin 
element, 121 ; naturalised words, 
X2I ; neologisms, 131-132 ; 
hybrid neologisms, 132-133 ; en¬ 
largement by pre^x and; suffix. 
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I33-'I37 I errors in the use of, 
195 ; archaism, 196; archaic 
words, 197-198 ; archaic spell¬ 
ing, 198 ; hackneyed phrases, 
198-200; pet phrases, 200-201; 
errors in the use of {1) malaprops, 
202 ; (2) due to similarity of 
sound, 202 ; (3) of sight, 203 ; 
(4) of derivation, 203 ; (5) arising 
from association of ideas, 203 ; 
colloquialisms, 203-208, 225 ; 

errors of idiom, 208-209 ; misuse 
of conjunctions, 209-211 ; of 
prepositions, 211-213 ; jour¬ 
nalese, 213-215 ; Americanisms, 
215 ; use of foreign terras, 219- 
223 ; words used incorrectly, 220 ; 
affectation and pedantry, 220 ; 
neologisms, 223, 225 ; nonce- 
words, 223-225 ; vulgarisms, 
225-227 ; slang, 227-230 ; cir¬ 
cumlocution, 230 ; miscellaneous 
errors, 231-234 ; the raw material 
of style, 328 
Vocative case, the, 81 
Voice, 100 

Voiced and voiceless consonants, 44, 
49-50 

Volcae, the, and English origins, 11 
Vowels, changes in the sounds of, 3 ; 
and their classification, 27-28, 30, 
31 ; isolative changes, 31-32 ; 
combinative changes, 32 ; length¬ 
ening and shortening of, 32-33 ; 
changes of, in Modem English, 
33-34 ; influence of w and I on, 
34 ; gradation of, 35 ; in rela¬ 
tion to the alphabet and ortho¬ 
graphy, 42-44 ; representation 
of, in the alphabet, 49 ; long by 
position, 51 ; weakening of un¬ 
accented to c, 51 ; lengthening 
of short accented, in Old English, 
51 ; short by position, 52 ; 
French influence on the sound- 
values of, 53-54 ; doubling of 
accented, 56 ; lengthening of, 
59 ; unaccented, weakening of, 
to e, 62 ; changes in, 64 ; change 
of, to denote the plural of nouns, 
78 ; importance of, in poetry, 320 
Vulgarisms, 225-227 ; in relation 
to style, 297. See also Slang 

W, influence of, on vowels, 34 ; 
changes in sound-value of, 52 ; 
French influence on the sound 
value of, 53. 

Wales, Celtic in, 14 
Wanderlust, 220 

Wanting, Scottish use of, for with 
out, 204 

Weak verbs, 39, 103 
Wealhas, the, and English origins, ii 
Weird, history of the word, 16 
Welsh, and English origins, 2 ; 

derivation of the word, ii 
Wen (or Wynn), Old English letter, 

17, 48 

Wessex, dialect of, 14, 49 ; sound' 
changes in, during Old English 
period, 51 ; the literary dialect 
of England before the Normem 
Conquest, 52 

wh, northern pronunciation of, 27 
What, a compound relative, 96 
Whatever, as a vulgarism, 226 


When, incorrect use of, with 
scarcely, 282 

— clause, incorrect use of, 268 
Where, clause, incorrect use of, 268 
Whether, as an interrogative pro¬ 
noun, 97 ; the proper conjunc¬ 
tion after to doubt, 210 
Which, bad construction with, 95 ; 

use of and with, 279 
Who, bad constructions with, 95 ; 

and whom, errors with, 278, 279 
Whole, use of, with plural nouns, 

83-84 

Whole hog {to go the), a slang phrase, 
228 

Whom, errors in the use of, 94-95» 
278, 279 

Whose, use of, in connection with 
lower creatures and inanimate 
objects, 95, 97, 278 
Wild, as a vulgarism, 227 
Will, use of, as auxiliary verb in 
Early and Middle English, 20 ; 
conjugation of, 104 ; the proper 
use of, 212, 281 ^ 

Wtnoami8,Q.r\ example of coinage, 132 
Wire, to, an Arnencan neologism, 
216 

With, Scotticisms in the use of, 204 ; 
incorrectly used for other pre¬ 
positions, 211 

Within, discriminated from in, 282 
Without, incorrect use of, 210, 226 ; 
a vulgarism when used as a con¬ 
junction, 226 

Woman, originally a masculine 
noun, 8 

Womanize, a bad coinage, 224 
Wonder, the Age of, influence on 
vocabulary, 151 

Words, method of forming, 1 ; im¬ 
portance of the choice of, 117 ; 
foreign, for which there is no 
English equivalent, 121-122 ; 
archaic, 130 ; word-composition, 
147-152 ; use of, in an incorrect 
sense, 220 ; in relation to style, 
240-241 ; niles for the order of, 
in sentences, 274-275 ; and style, 
293-300 ; harmonic effects of, in 
poetry, 319 

Worse, incorrect use of, 226 
Worser, 87 

Would, proper use of, 212, 281 
Wrestle, to, as slang, 228 
Write, original meaning of the word, 
7 ; incorrect omission of to after, 
205 

Wynn (or Wen), Old English letter, 

17, 48 

Wyrd (Urthr), the goddess of the 
past, and the word weird, 16 

X, redundancy of, 45 

Y, as a vowel, 28 ; sound of, in 
Old English, 31-32; needless use 
of, for i, 45 ; promiscuous use of, 
for the sound of i, 51, 60, 62 

Ye, 198 

Yes, absurdity of, ew a “ pet word,” 
201 

YuUtide, heathen origin of the 
word, 16 

Z, disappearance of, 60 
Zend, and English origins, i 
Zoo, an accepted contraction, 228 
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Academy, The, and foreign expres¬ 
sions, 220 

Adams, on case, 8i ; on bet, 87 ; 
on personal pronouns, 89-90; on 
demonstrative pronouns, 93 ; on 
impersonal verbs, 99 ; and the 
classification of and, 112 
Addison, Joseph, his Humble Peti¬ 
tion of Who and Which, 96 ; art 
of paragraphing illustrated by his 
essay on Cheerfulness, 253-255 ; 
and transition paragraphs, 260 ; 
and the length of paragraphs, 
264; stylo of, 327; extracts from, 
339 

Aidan, St., 7, 16, 48 
Alouin, Flaocus Albinus, 17 
Alford, Dean, misuse of singular 
verb with plural noun, 108 
Alfred, King, translation of Cffid- 
mon, 6 ; and filosofe, ly ; and the 
teaching of English, 18 ; the 
language of, 25 

Ancren Riwlc, The, specimen of, 
21 

Anglia and Enghsche Studien, 413 
Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, The, 14, 18 
Angus, definition of sentence, 74 
Aristotle, on plot, 304 ; and de¬ 
scriptive writing, 308 ; on poetry, 
322 ; on tragedy, 324 ; on pro¬ 
verbs, 357 

Arnold, Matthew, use of sate by, 
131 ; and metaphor, 143 ; and 
word-composition, 151 ; on poe¬ 
try, 322 

Ascham, Roger, extracts from The 
Scholemaster, 23, 332 
Aatrophcl and Stella, Sidney’s, 23 
Athenceum, The, and foreign expres¬ 
sions, 220 

Aubrey, example of wrong omission, 
of personal pronoun, 92 
Austen, Jane, extract from Mans¬ 
field Park, 347 

Baby Lon, ballad of, 354, ^56 
Bacon, and its, 91 ; a typical open- 
by, 247 ; extract from his 
essay on Studies, 335 
Bagehot, Walter, a typical opening 
by, 246, 257 ; and conclusion, 
250; analysis of the paragraph¬ 
ing of hie Essay on Shakespeare, 
261 

Balfour, the Ri^ht Hon. A. J., 
example of misuse of singular 
verb, 108 

Ballads, The Oxford Book of, 398 
Barnes, Rev. William, on com¬ 
pounds, 20 * 

Battle of Otterbum, The, 357 
Baxter, Richard, extract from, 337- 

338 


Beaumont, John, on the misuse of 
the verb in the singular, 107 
Bede, Venerable, 14, 17 
Benson, A. C., 118 
Beowulf, 17; and word-composi¬ 
tion, 148 ; extract from, 329 ; 
and folk poetry, 353-354 
Bibl<‘, the, Gothic translation of, by 
Bishop Ulfilas, 4 ; Luke ii. 40, in 
the oldest English version, 10 ; 
Wiclif’s translation, 22 ; Tyn- 
dal’s, 22-23 i l-be Authorised 
Version, 24 ; examples of the use 
of an before aspirated h, 85 ; and 
the use of you (A.V.), 90 ; and 
Its, 91 ; examples of the use of 
pronouns, 94-95, 96, 97 ; of 
verbs, loi, 102, 103, 104, 105; 
of conjunctions, 112 ; of inter¬ 
jections, 113; enlargement of 
vocabulary from, 154-155, 160 ; 
hackneyed quotations from, 199 ; 
and “ like as,” 225, 226 ; and 
style, 303 ; and descriptive 
writing, 307 ; poetry of, 319, 325 ; 
and style, 326 

Bibliography, useful works on, 413 
Bookman, The, preposition at end 
of sentence, 130; and foreign 
expressions, 221 ; and coined 
phrase-epithets, 225 
Borrow, George, his use of archaism 
in Lavengro and The Romany Rye, 
129; and foreign expressions, 
2«o ; a typical opening by, 247 
Bradley, A. G., example of wrong 
omission of personal pronoun, 92 
Bright, John, and persuasive com¬ 
position, 314 

British Museum, the list of biblio¬ 
graphical works m the Reading- 
room of, 413 

Bronte, Emily, and atmosphere, 307 
Brooke, Stopford, 105, no; intim- 
tive without 112 
Browning, Elizabeth Barrett, ex¬ 
tracts from, 351 

— Robert, examples of the infini¬ 
tive without to, 105, 106 ; and 
word composition, 151 ; excessive 
analysis in, 304 ; and versifica¬ 
tion, 318; and the transcendental, 
323 ; examples of poetic tech¬ 
nique from, 402 
Buckhurst, Thomas, Lord, 332 
Buffon, on style, 327 
Bunyan, enlargement of vocabulary 
through The Pilgrim^s Progress, 
159-160; extract from, 337 
Burke, Edmund, extract from, 343 
Burns, poetic insight of, 326; ex¬ 
tracts from, 345 ; and folk-songs, 
354 

Burton, Robert, use of it, 91 

a’ 


Butler, Samuel, extract from, 337 
Byron, use of whisker (singular), 
80 ; and word composition, 151 ; 
enlargement of vocabulary 
tlirough the characters of, 159 ; 
and archaism, 197, 198 ; extracts 
from, 347-348 ; examples of 
poetic technique from, 400, 403 
Bystander, The, and foreign expres¬ 
sions, 122 ; placing of preposi¬ 
tion, 130 ; and hackneyed quota¬ 
tion, 200; beginning of fresh 
sentence with and, 209-2 lO ; and 
journalese, 214 ; and Ameri¬ 
canisms, 217 ; and foreign ex¬ 
pressions, 220, 221 ; and nonce- 
words, 224 ; and slang, 227 

C^MON, i6, 17; extract from, 330 
Campbell, Thomas, extracts from, 
344-345 

Carlyle,Thomas, and neologism, 132; 
a typical openmg by, 246, 257 ; 
and conclusion, 249 ; and de¬ 
scriptive writing, 307 ; on Dante’s 
Divine Comedy, 325-326; ex¬ 
tracts from, 350 

Caxton, William, 17, 20 ; spelling 
of, 61 

Celtic folk poetry, 353 
Century Dictionary, The, yt ^; and 
the wrong omission of personal 
pronoun, 92 

Century Magazine, The, illustration 
of the use of the Americanism 
materialize, 217 

Chaucer, use of the imperative 
plural by, 20 ; English of, 23, 25 ; 
vowel sounds exemplified by 
usage of, 31 ; and its, 78 ; and 
the declension of adjectives, 85 ; 
and the reflexive pronoun, 93 ; 
and ilk, 94 ; and heng, loi ; and 
shall, 104 ; and the Old English 
infinitive termination, 105 ; and 
the imperative, 108 ; and the 
origin of pander, 155 ; extracts 
from, 331 

Chesterfield, Lord, and style, 326 
Chevy Chase, ballad of, 355, 357 
Childl, Professor, and folk poetry, 
355 ; his collection of ballads, 
398 

Childe, Maurice, ballad of, 355 
Childers, Erskine, and foreign ex¬ 
pressions, 122, 123; and the 
wrongly accepted use of senH^ 
ment, 203 

Child's Guardian, The, and wrong 
use or omission of personal pro¬ 
noun, 92 

Clancy, Ei:^ene A., and wrong use 
or omission of personal pronoun^ 
92 
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Clarendon, Edward Hyde, Earl of, 
extract from, 336 
Clerk Colvin^ 356 

Clymn of the Clough, ballad of, 355 
Coleridge, Samuel Taylor, use of 
archaism in The Ancient Mariner, 
128 ; and word-composition, 151 ; 
on style, 327; extracts from, 
346 ; examples of poetic tech 
nique from, 399, 401 
Collins, William, and word-com¬ 
position, I50-15I 
Columba, St., 15 
Common Prayer, Book of, his=to 
in, 91 ; hackneyed quotations 
from, 199 

Congreve, and the sound of t, 63 
Cornhill Magazine, The, and the use 
of conjunctions, 112 
Coverdale, Miles, use of understand 
as a participle, 102 
Cowper, William, extract from, 344 ; 
examples of poetic technique 
from, 401 

Crabbe, George, extract from, 344 
Crockett, S. R., use of who in refer¬ 
ence to animals, 94 
Cynewulf, 17, 148 

Daily Chronicle, The, and journalese, 
214 

Daily Mail, The, and hackneyed 
quotation, 199, 200 ; and jour¬ 
nalese, 214 ; and Americanisms, 
218 ; and foreign expressions, 
221, 222 ; and nonCe-words, 224, 
225, 226 ; and slang, 227, 229 
Daily News, use of hemps (plural), 
by, 80 

Daily News and Leader, The, and 
the possessive, 82 
Daily Telegraph, The, and meto 
nymy, 138 

Dalton, John, his definition of 
grammar, 73 

Daniel, Samuel, and compounds, 150 
Davidson, John, use of conjunc 
tions, 112 

Death of Farcy Reed, ballad of. 


Donne, John, the poetry of, 325 
Doughty, and archaism, 198 
Douglas, George, and descriptive 
writing, 308 

Douglas Tragedy, The, ballad of, 
357 

Doyle, Conan, and atmosphere, 

307 

Dryden, John, and the use of its, 
91 ; extracts from, 338 ; example 
of poetic technique from, 401 
Dunbar, William, and folk poetry, 
354 

Edinburgh Review, The, and the use 
of do, 104 

Education, The Journal of, and 
foreign expressions, 222 
Ehot, George, introductory para¬ 
graph of Scenes from Clerical Life, 
257 ; and motive, 304 
Emerson, Ralph Waldo, and voca¬ 
bulary, 124 

Encyclopcedta Britannica, The, 5, 
20 ; on case, 81 ; definition of 
paraphrase, 405 

English Review, The, example of 
faulty ellipsis, 92 
Pair Annie, ballad of, 355 
Fair Janet, ballad of, 356 

Farmer and De Vere, and the 
American use of fix, 218 
Farrar, Dean, and foreign expres¬ 
sions, 123 

Faure, Felix, and circumlocution, 
230 I 

Fielding, Henry, extract from, 341 
Fitzgerald, Edward f'J), and cir¬ 
cumlocution, 231 

Flammarion, Camille, mixture of 
expository and poetical styles, by, 
310 

Flaubert, Gustave, on style, 327 
Fox, and Americanisms, 219 
Frazer, Professor J. G., 398 
Freeman, Edward, 87 
Froude, J. A., a typical opening by, 

247 


Hall, Dr. Joseph, 10, 80 ; on case, 
81 ; on the personal pronouns, 
90 ; on indefinite pronouns, 98 ; 
on the classification of and, 112 
Hampolo, Richard, and final un¬ 
accented e, 59 

Hardy, Thomas, and journalese, 215 
Harper's Magazine, wrong omission 
of personal pronoun, 92 ; and 
Americanisms, 218 
Harte, Bret, use of which, 95 
Hawthorne, Julian, and descriptive 
writing, 308 

Hay, Ian, and nonce-words, 223 
Hazlitt, William, and foreign ex¬ 
pressions, 122 ; and style, 326 
Heme, Heinrich, quoted, 5 
Helen of Kirkconnell, ballad of, 355 
Hcliand, The, Old baxon poem, 5, 
10 

Henderson, T. F,, Border Minstrelsy, 

398 

Henley, W. E., and versification, 

318* 

Herrick, Robert, and metaphor, 143 
Hewlett, Maurice, and archaism, 
197 

Holland, Philemon, use of as, 97 
Holmes, Oliver Wendell, on “ had 
better do," 208 ; and circumlocu¬ 
tion, 231 
Homer, 325 

Hood, Tom, and metaphor, 143 ; 
and versification, 318 ; examples 
of poetic technique from, 399, 
401, 402 

Hooker, Richard, use of the own for 
its oiun, 91 ; example of long 
aenlonce, 269 *, and deacriptive 
writing, 308 ; extract from, 333 
Howard, Henry (Earl of Surrey), 
sonnet by, 332 

Hugh of Lincoln, ballad of, 356 
Hugo, Victor, his theory of poetry, 

324 

Hume, David, extract from, 342 
Ingelow, Jean, and drove, 103 


355 » 357 

Defoe, Daniel, extract from, 338- 


De Quincey, and choice of words, 
117, 118 ; and archaism, 129 ; 
and journalese, 214; style of, 
326 

De Vere and Farmer, and the 
American use of fix, 218 
Dickens, and wrong omission of the 
personal pronoun, 92 ; and the 
use of the personal pronoun in 
reference to animals, 94 ; and 
phraseological epithets, 115 ; and 
word-composition, 148 ; enlarge¬ 
ment of vocabulary through the 
characters of, 159 ; the word 
invite, 226 ; and the expression 
I don’t think,” 228 ; example 
of descriptive writing, 248 ; style 
of, 327, 329 ; extracts from, 35 
Dictionary of English Literature and 
British arid American Authors, 413 
Dictionary of National Biography. 
The, and wrong omission of per¬ 
sonal pronoun, 92 
Diderot, Denis, 11 
Dobell, Sidney, and metaphor, 143 


Fuller, Thomas, extract from his 
Worthies of England, 335 

Gaskell, Mrs., and descriptive 
writing, 310 

Gibbon, Edward, concluding lines 
of The Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire, 250 ; extract 
from, 343 

Gilbert, W. S., use of it, 91 

Gildas, 15 

Gissing, George (?), and nonce- 
words, 224 

Goldsmith, use of hut, 97 ; on 
bombast, 118 ; extracts from, 343 

Gorame, J. L., 398 

Gray, use of many a, 84 ; use of 
broke as participle, 102 ; and 
word-composition, 150 ; and de¬ 
scriptive writing, 309 ; extracts 
from, 342 ; examples of poetic 
technique from, 399, 400 

Green, J. R., awkward construction 
with which, 95 

Greenhough and Kittredge, and 
hybrid neologism, 132 

Gummore, Professor, on The Be¬ 
ginnings of Poetry, 398 


Jacks, L. P., and redundant nega¬ 
tives, 113 

Jahreshericht fur die Sprachgehiete 
der Oermanischen Sprachwiasen- 
echaft, 413 

Jeffrey, Francis, Lord, and the use 
of do, 104 

Jellon Oramc, ballad of, 356 

Jesperson, 115 

Jock o' the side, ballad of, 357 

Johnson, Dr.,his English Dictionary, 
73, 74 ; error in the use of the 
past tense, 107 ; and style, 327 ; 
extracts from, 341-342 

Jonson, Ben, his English Grammar, 
73, 74 ; use of it as possessive, 91 ; 
and who, 94 ; and the plural 
suffix en, 107 ; and monosyllabic 
vocabulary, 115 ; on archaism, 
131 ; extracts from, 335 

Judas, 355 

Judith, The Story of, word-composi¬ 
tion in, 148 

Keats, John, use of the archaic 
spelling of faery, 130 ; and simile, 
142 ; and word-composition, 151J; 
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and the transcendental, 323 ; 
extracts from Hyperion, 349-350 
Kellner and Bradley, on nouns with 
no singular, 80 ; on quoth, 102 
Kemp Owyne, ballad of, 356 
King Eatmere, ballad of, 357 
King Orfeo, ballad of, 355 
King's English, The, preposition at 
end of sentence, 130 ; and 

Americanisms, 216 ; and vul¬ 
garisms, 226 

Kingsley, Charles, 97 ; use of hut, 
127 

Kipling, Rudyard, and phraseo¬ 
logical epithets, 115 ; and word- 
composition, 151, 152 ; and 

Americanisms, 216, 218 

Laily Worm of Spindlestonheugh, 
The, ballad of, 356 
Lamb, Charles, and elder, 87 ; and 
archaism, 126-127 i t^od circum¬ 
locution, 231 ; and narrativ^e 
composition, 306 ; style of, 326, 
327 ; extracts from, 347 
Landor, Walter Savage, and swore, 

131 

Lang, Andrew, Custom and Myth, 

398 

Langland, William, 22 ; and the 
old infinitive termination en, 105 ; 
extract from, 330 

Latimer, Hugh, Bishop, use of more 
with the superlative, 87 
Layamon, 20, 21 
Layard, 80 

Lewes, George Henry, his analysis 
oi style, 327 \ 

Lincoln, Abraham, and rhetoric, 313 1 
Little Musgrave and Lady Barnard, 
ballad of, 356 

Locke, John, extract from, 338 
Lockhart, James, and foreign terms, 
122 

Lodge, Richard, and the reflexive 
pronoun, 93 

Longfellow, Henry Wadsworth, and 
beside, iii ; examples of poetic 
technique from, 401, 403 
— Samuel, use of whole, with 
plural noun, 84 

Longinus, on beautiful words. 234 
Lord's Prayer, The, use of which in, 
95 

Lowell, James Russell, and phraseo¬ 
logical epithets, 115 ; and synec¬ 
doche, 141 ; and journalese, 214 
Lytton, wrong omission of personal 
pronoun, 92, no ; and neolo¬ 
gism, 132 

Macaulay, Thomas B., and the use 
of the two possessive forms, 82 ; 
a typical opening by, 246 ; and 
conclusion, 249 ; example of an 
emphatic paragraph from, 258 ; 
analysis of the paragraphing of 
his essay on Ranke’s History of 
the Popes, 261 ; and the length 
of paragraphs, 264 ; examples of 
sentence-construction from, 270 ; 
and speed of narration, 305 ; and 
rhetoric, 313 ; extracts from, 
350 ; examples of poetic tech¬ 
nique from, 401, 402 
Macdonald, George, and circumlo¬ 
cution, 118-119 i archaism, 
127-128 


Macfarren, and elder, 87 
MacGill, and journalese, 214 
Mackinnon, and colloquiahsms, 298 
Manchester Guardian, The, adjec¬ 
tival use of noun, 83 ; misuse of 
whom, 94 

Mandeville, Sir John, extract from, 

331 

Malory, Sir Thomas, 23 
Manby and Powell, on the use of 
not and nor, 112 

Mannyng, Robert, 22 ; and myne, 
90 ; and his, 91 ; use of yone as 
a substantive, 94 

Manuel de Bibliographic Qinirale, 
Stein’s, 413 

Marlowe, Christopher, and word- 
composition, 150 ; and the spirit 
of his age, 325 

Marriage of Sir Qawain, ballad of, 

356 

Massey, Gerald, 403 
Masson, David, and archaism, 129 ; 
and the expression “ of that ilk,” 
232 

Meiklejohn, Professor J. M. D., on 
the influence of the Norman Con¬ 
quest, 19 ; on words with no 
plural, 80 ; on case, 81 ; and the 
pronoun I, 89 ; on the personal 
pronouns, 90 ; and but, 97 ; de¬ 
finition of verb, 98 
Meredith, George, and neologism, 
132, 224 ; style of, 296 
Milton, style of, 24 ; and its, 91 ; 
use t)f whose, 95 ; relative force 
ot as, 96-97 ; such wherein, 97 ; 
foughten, 101 ; past tense ior^ 
participle, 102, 103 ; use of pre¬ 
positions, Ill ; and word-com¬ 
position, 150 , enlargement of 
vocabulary by, 160 ; the stylo of 
his Areopagitica, 312 ; and the 
spirit of his age, 324 ; style of, 
326 , extracts from, 336 ; 
examples of jioetic technique 
from, 401, 403 

Modern Language Beview, The, 

413 

Moon, Washington, quotation cited 
from the Dean’s English, 107 
Moore, Thomas, use of the past 
tense, 107 

More, Sir Thomas, extracts from, 
331-332 

Morning Herald, The, and stillness 
of style, 213 

Morning Post, The, and journalese, 
214, 215 ; and foreign expres¬ 
sions, 221 ; and nonce-words, 
225 ; and vulgarisms, 226 
Morns, Richard, on the parts of 
speech, 74-75 ; on gender, 76 ; 
on nouns with no singular, 80 ; 
on case, 8i ; definition of root, 
87 ; and personal pronouns, fig- 
go ; on the possessive, 93 ; on 
oblique cases of who, 96 ; on in¬ 
definite pronouns, 98 ; definition 
of verb, 98 ; on the classifica¬ 
tion of verbs, loi ; tense of 
quoth, 102 

— William, and archaism, 128, 
129 

Motley, J. L., 107 
Munro, Neil, and the word quaint, 
201 ; Scotticisms in The Daft 


Days, 206 ; and Americanisms, 
218, 219 

Murray, Sir James, definition of 
noun in the New English Dic¬ 
tionary, 75 ; examples of plurals, 
80 ; and but, 97 

Nesfield, j. C., on the'formation of 
compounds, 19 ; definition of 
sentence, 74 ; on case, 81 ; on 
no and none, 83 ; on the classi¬ 
fication of far, 87 ; and the per¬ 
sonal pronouns, 90 ; on the 
classification of but, 97 ; the 
classification of verbs, 98 ; on 
and, 112 

New English Dictionary, 75, 80 ; 
and but, 97 

Newman, J. H., a typical opening 
by, 246-247, 257 ; and conclu¬ 
sion, 252 ; transition and con¬ 
cluding paragraphs from, 258, 
259 ; examples of slang in the 
Dream of Qcrontius, 328 
New York Herald, The, illustration 
of the Americanism materialize, 

217 

Norse folk-songs, 355 
North, Christopher (John Wilson), 
and atmosphere, 306-307 
Noyes, Alfred, 328 

Old Rubin of Portingale, ballad of, 

356 

Omar Khayyam, 322, 326 
Orc7y, Baroness, and hackneyed 
expressions, 201 

Orm or Ormin, 20, 21, 57 » 59 . 107 
Ouida, and simple narration, 305 ; 

and description, 309-310 
Oxenham, John, wrong omission of 
personal pronoun, 92 
Oxford and Cambridge Review, The, 
faulty ellipsis, 92 
Oxford Book of Ballads, The, 398 
Oxford English Dictionary, The, 413 

Pain, Barry, and the invention of 
malaprops, 203 

Pall Mall Gazette, and archaism, 
198 ; and Americanisms, 218 ; 
and journalese, 214 ; and foreign 
expressions, 219, 221 ; and vul¬ 
garisms, 226 ; and slang, 227, 228 
Pastoral Care, The, 18 
Pater, Walter, and poetic prose, 
321-322 ; on style, 327 
Paulinus, 16 

Peacham, Henry, extract from his 
The Compleat Gentleman, 24 
Pelagius, 15 

Percy’s Reliques, zour (your) and 
zear (year) in, 198 
Petrarch, 403 

Poe, Edgar Allen, use of ember, 80 ; 

and atmosphere, 307 
Poole’s Index to Periodical Litera¬ 
ture, 413 

Pope, Alexander, rhyme of fault and 
thought by, 62 ; of wound and 
bound, 64 ; ' use of this and that 
(for latter and former), 93 ; ex¬ 
tracts from, 340 ; examples of 
poetic technique from, 401 
Prayer Book. See Common Prayer, 
Book of 

Pricke of Conscience, Hampole’s, 59 
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Procter, Adelaide Anne, 403 
Proud Lady Margaret, ballad of, 356 
Punch, misuse of personal pronoun, 
91 ; and journalese, 214 ; and 
nonce-words, 223 

Quarterly Beview, The, and foreign 
words and expressions, 219, 221 
Queen*8 Marie, The, ballad of, 357 

Raleigh, Sir Walter, example of 
expository writing from, 312 ; 
and poetic prose, 321 ; style of, 
326 ; extract from, 334-335 

— Professor Walter, on style, 241 ; 
on words and their changes, 298- 
299 

Register of National Bibliography, 
Courtney’s, 413 

Reoiew of Reviews, The, preposition 
at end of sentence, 130; and 
hackneyed quotation, 200 ; and 
stiffness of style, 213, 215 ; and 
Americanisms, 217 ; and foreign 
expressions, 220 ; and nonce- 
words, 223 ; and slang, 230 
Reynolds, Mrs. Fred, place of ad¬ 
verbs in the sentence, no 
Richardson, Samuel, extract from, 
340-341 

Riddle ballads, 357 

Robert of Brunne, 22, go, gii 94 

— of Gloucester, specimen of his 
Chronicle, 21-22 

Robertson, G. Groom, 92 
Robin Hood, ballads of, 355 
Roper, C., and the plural golds, 80 
Roscommon, example of poetic 
technique from, 402 
Rosebery, Lord, and the subjunc¬ 
tive, 105 

Rossetti, Christina, example of 
poetic technique from, 402 

— Dante Gabriel, and sincerity, 
308-309 ,* examples of poetic 
technique from, 402, 403 

Rowlands, Samuel, ’o for he, 91 
Ruskin, John, 80 ; use of whose, 
95 ; on the moral basis of lan¬ 
guage, 114 ; a typical opening 
by, 247 ; and poetic prose, 321 

Saokville, Thomas (Lord Buck- 
hurst), specimen from, 332-333 
Saintsbury, Professor George, use 
of an, 85 

Saturday Review, The, and foreign 
expressions, 219, 221 ; and 

nonce-words, 223; and vul¬ 
garisms, 226 

Sayce, Professor A. H., on the dis¬ 
tinction between noun and ad¬ 
jective, 75 ; on case, 81 ; on 
adjectives, 83 

Scots Pictorial, The, use of albeit, 
198 ; and Americanisms, 218 ’ 
Scott, Sir Walter, news with plural 
verb, 80; use of whole, with 
plural nouns, 84, 87 ; awkward 
construction with whose, 95 ; 
ea/=ate, 102 ; the infinitive, 106 ; 
misuse of the past tense, 107 ; 
extracts from, 345-346 
Shakespeare, and the word weird, 
16 ; spelling of, 24 ; changes of 
pronunciation since the time of, 
25 ; play upon Rome and room. 


46 ; news with plural verb, 80 ; 
tidings as a singular, 80; use of 
personal pronouns, 90, 91 ; of 
reflexive and emphatic pronouns, 
93, 94 ; of relative pronouns, 94, 
95* 96, 97 ; verbs : conjugation, 
99 ; classification (strong and 
weak), loi, 102, 103 ; auxiliary, 
103, 104 ; mood, 105 ; preposi¬ 
tions, 112 ; conjunctions, 112 ; 
and circumlocution, 118 ; and 
metonymy, 138 ; and synecdoche, 
140, 141 ; and word-composi¬ 
tion, 150, 152 ; use of proper 
names in a general sense, 155 ; 
enlargement of vocabulary, 160 ; 
hackneyed quotation from // amlet, 
199 ; and the word translated, 203 ; 
his balance of analysis and action, 
304 ; and versification, 316-317, 
320; and the spirit of his age, 
325 ; and sincerity, 329 ; extracts 
from, 334; examples of poetic 
technique from, 399, 400, 401, 
402, 403 

Sharp, Dr. Bowdler, 108 
Shelley, Percy Bysshe, and word- 
composition, 151 ; and descrip¬ 
tion, 308 ; style of, 320 ; and the 
transcendental, 323 ; on poets, 
323, 324 ; extracts from, 349 ; ex¬ 
amples of poetic technique from, 
401, 402, 403 
Shenstone, William, 403 
Sheridan, and the word puppy, 156 ; 

use of bauble as a verb, 161 
Shirley, W. W., metonymy, 139 
Shorthouse, J. H., error m the use 
of the past tense, 107 
Sidney, Sir Philip, 23, 24 ; use of 
compounds by, 149 ; extract 
from, 333 

Silberrad, Una, and foreign expres¬ 
sions, 122 ; and the archaic 
spelling of faery, 130 
Skeat, and the classification of 
verbs, loi 

Smith, F. E , K.C., M.P., 92 
Smollett, Tobias, extract from, 

342 

Southey, Robert, and the use of 
elder, 87 ; adverbs as adjectives, 
no ; extract from, 348 
Spectator, The, and foreign expres¬ 
sions, 221 ; and nonce-words, 
223, 224 

Spencer, Herbert, his definition of 
style, 327 

Spender, J. A., misuse of singular 
verb with plural noun, 108 
Spens, Sir Patrick, ballad of, 357 
Spenser, Edmund, use of archaisms 
by, 9 ; extract from, 23 ; spell¬ 
ing of quight and spright by, 64 ; 
and its, 91 ; and whose, 95 ; 
and archaism, 128—129 ; word- 
composition, 149 ; enlargement 
of vocabulary by, 160 ; and 
archaism, 196, 197; extracts 

from, 333-334 

Sphere, The, and foreign expres¬ 
sions, 222 ; and nonce-words, 
224 

Standard, The, bad construction 
with pronouns, 95 
Steele, Sir Richard, extract from, 

340 


Stephens, Professor George, and 
Hlewagast’s or Holtina’s horn, 5 
Stevenson, R. L., style of, 117, 123, 
124, 125 ; his use of archaism in 
Treasure Island and The Master 
of Ballantrae, 129 ; neologism 
used by, 132 ; and the enlarge¬ 
ment of vocabulary, 160 ; his use 
of ai'chaism in The Black Arrow 
and Treasure Island, 196 ; the 
art of paragraphing illustrated 
by his Penny Plain, Twopence 
Coloured, 256 ; and transition 
paragraphs, 260 ; the style of, 
296 ; and the transcendental, 
323 ; on style, 327 
Stewart, Professor J. A., and poetry, 
322-323 

Story, and circumlocution, 231 
Suffolk Miracle, The, ballad of, 356 
Surrey, Henry Howard, Earl of, 332 
Sweet, Dr., on the rules of grammar, 
73 ; classification of verbs, roi 
Swift, Jonathan, enlargement of 
vocabulary through Qulhver's 
Travels, 160 ; and slang, 229 ; 
example of incoherence from, 267; 
and narrative composition, 305- 
306 ; and style, 326 ; extracts 
from, 339-340 

Swinburne, Algernon Charles, and 
word-composition, 151 

Taylor, Sir H., Philip van Arte- 
velde, 98 

— Jeremy, style of, 326 ; extract 
from, 337 ; 

Telfer, Jamie, ballad of, 356 
Tennyson, use of compounds by, 
19 ; use of the which by, 96 ; 
uiherfthrough, 97 ; and save, 112 ; 
use of and, 112 ; neologism used 
by, 132 ; and metonymy, 138 ; 
and metaphor, 143 ; and word- 
composition, 151 ; and nonce- 
words, 224 ; extract from, 351 ; 
examples of poetic technique 
from, 402 

Texas Siftings, illustration of the 
Americamsrn materialize, 217 
Thackeray, “ a dozen of,” 83 ; use 
of who, 94, 95 ; bad construction 
with which, 107 ; place of adverbs, 
no; conjunctions, 112, 113 ; 

and foreign expressions, 123 ; 
and archaism, 126 ; and complex 
narration, 305 ; and poetic prose, 
321, 322 ; style of, 327 ; extract 
from, 351-352 

Thomson, James, and archaism, 
197 ; extract from, 341 
Times, The, and journalese, 214 ; 
and foreign words and expres¬ 
sions, 219, 220 ; and vulgarisms, 
226 

Toller, Professor, on Layamon and 
Orm, 20-21 

Topsell, use of it as possessive, 

91 

T.P.'s Weekly, and journalese, 215 ; 
and Americanisms, 217 ; and 
nonce-words, 224 ; and slang, 
229 

Trench, Richard Chevenix, Arch¬ 
bishop, and ‘‘ had better do,** 208 
Trevisa, John de, 19 
Twa Merrit Wemen and the Wedo, 354 
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Virgil, 325 
Voltaire, ii 

Wagneb, 354 
Walpole, Horace, 80 
Ward, Mrs. Humphry, 91-92 ; 
neologism used by, 132 ; and 
hackneyed (quotation, 199 
Watson, William, and word-com¬ 
position, 151 

Wee Wee Man, The, ballad of, 356 
West, A. S., Revised English 
Grammar of, 74 ; on grammar 
and its divisions, 74 ; words 
with no plural, 80; with no sin¬ 


gular, 80 ; on case, 81 ; on the 
possessive, 82 ; on hybrids, 82 ; 
on the use of eider, 87 ; on verbs, 
98, 99 ; on conjunctions, 112 
Westminster Gazette, io8, no ; and 
journalese, 214, 215 ; and Ameri¬ 
canisms, 217 ; and foreign ex¬ 
pressions, 221, 222 ; and vulgar¬ 
isms, 226 ; and slang, 227 ; and 
the use of start for begin, 232 
Weyman, Stanley, and hackneyed 
quotation, 199 

Weymouth, Dr., example of para¬ 
phrase from The New Testament 
in Modem English Speech, 405 
White, and Americanisms, 217 

— Gilbert, Natural History of Sel- 
borne, 95 

— Richard Grant, on the use of 
badly, 207 ; on “ had better do,” 
208 ; and malaprops, 202 

Whitman, Walt, and versification, 
318 


Wiclif, Wyclifle, John, 93, 330 
Wife of Usher's Well, The, baUad of, 
356 

Wilde, Oscar, a stylist, 325 
William of Clovdesley, ballad of, 
355 

Wilson, John (Christopher North), 
and atmosphere, 306 
Words and their Ways, 215-216 
Wordsworth, William, and word- 
composition, 151; and style, 303 ; 
and descriptive writing, 309 ; and 
the transcendental, 323 ; ex¬ 
tracts from, 348-349 ; examples 
of poetic technique from, 400, 

403 

Wyld, Growth of English, 95 

Yates, Edmund (?), quotation 
showing proper use of peculiar, 
203 

Yorkshire Post, The, 82 
Young Hunting, ballad of, 356 
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